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BENJAMIN   VAUGHAN,  Efq. 

1  Db  AR  Si  R, 

THESE  Lcdurcs  were  formerly  addreffed 
to  you  as  a  pupil;  and  I  fhall  think 
mylclf  happy  if  what  you  fay  you  heard  with 
pleafurc  formerly,  do  not  difappoint  you  now  ^ 
which  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  objeds  of  our 
fond  admiration 'in  younger  years.  Confider, 
however,  that  thcfe  Ledures  were  not  intended 
for  proficients  but  {oxjiuients^  unfumiflied  with 
the  very  rudiments  of  hiftorical  and  political 
knowledge,  and  that  you  attended  them  at  the 
age  of  fixteen. 

With  this  allowance,  it  may  give  you  plca- 
fure  (as  the  motto  from  my  favourite  Latin 
poet  exprcfles  it)  to  go  over  the  ground  you  have 
formerly  trodden.  Remember,  then,  that  you 
arc  now  to  read  for  amufement^  and  not  for  />r- 
jiruSion ;    and  I  (hall  be  happy  if  the   ibenes 
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which  I  may  bring  to  your  recoUcdion  give  you 
as -much  fatisfadion  as  they  do  me.  For  I  never 
experience  greater,  than  when  I  find  young  men 
of  ability  formed  to  virtue,  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  under  my  inflrudions. 

My  obligations  to  your  father,  to  yourfelf, 
and  to  the  whole  of  your  large  and  rcfpedablc 
family,  will  always  be  a  fubjed  of  pleafing  re- 
coUedion  to  me  ^  and  this  is  a  circumflance  that 
greatly  heightens  the  fatisfadion  I  have  in  fub- 
fcribing  myfelf  on  this  occafion. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  affedionate  Friend, 

J.    PRIESTLEY. 

BIRMINGHAM, 
Jan.  I,  J788. 
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AT  the  requeft  of  many  of  my  former  pupils,  I  now 
publifh  the  heads  of  the  Lectures  on  Hijiory  and 
general  Policy^  which  I  compofed  for  their  ufe  when  I 
was  tutor  at  Warrington,  and  which  I  promifed  to  do 
when  I  publifhed  my  Efay  on  the  firji  principles  of  Go* 
vernment.  I  prefix  to  them  an  EJpiy  on  a  courfe  of  li- 
beral Education  fdr  civil  and  adtive  Life^  which  has  been 
long  out:  of  print,  and  which  will  no  more  accompany 
my  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  relating  to  Educatio7U  It 
will  be  very  evident  that  it  has  a  much  nearer  con-' 
nexion  with  thefe  leftures,  which  were  compofed  in 
purfuance  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  there  enlarged 
upon.  The  following  circumftance  gave  birth  to  them 
both. 

On  my  accepting  the  office  of  Tutor  in  the  Lan- 
guages and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  academy,  I  found 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  ftudents  were  young 
gentlemen  defigned  for  civil  and  adive  life,  whereas 
the  courfe  of  ftudy,  as  in  all  other  places  of  liberal 
education,  was  almoft  intirely  adapted   to  the  learn' 
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profejjions  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  befides  die  lec« 
tures  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  attend,  other  cour- 
fes  might  be  introduced,  which  would  bring  them  ac« 
quainted  with  fiich  branches  of  knowledge  as  would  be 
of  more  immediate  ufe  to  them  when  they  fhould 
come  into  life.  With  this  view  I  planned  and  com** 
pofed  three  courfes,  one  on  bijiory  in  general^  another 
oh  the  hijiory  rf  Englandj  and  a  third  on  the  laws  and 
conjiiiution  of  England^  fyllabufes  of  which  will  bo 
feen  in  my  former  EJay  on  Education. 

The  publication  of  BlackJione*s  Commentariesy  and 
bf  Sullivan's  Law  Leduresj  have  made  it  unneceffiuy  ' 
to  publifli  the  third  of  thefe  courfes,  and  Henry's  bif- 
tory  of  England  has  fuperfeded  the  fecond,  though 
my  plans  will  be  feen  to  be,  in  feveral  refpeds,  more 
comprehenfive  than  theirs,  efpecially  than,  that  of  Dr. 
Blackftone.  But  no  publication  that  I  have  yet  feen 
will  probably  be  thought  to  fuperfede  the  leftures  con- 
tained in  this  volume.  For  befides  what  relates  to 
hijiory y  I  endeavoured  to  bring  into  it  as  many  articles 
of  mifcellan^ou^  knowledge  as  I  could,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  minds  of  young  men,  and  to  give  theni 
liberal  views  of  many  important  fubje&s,  and  fuch 
as  could  not  fo  well  be  brought  before  them  in  any 
other  courfe. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  I  from  endeavouring  to  keep 
ftriftly  to  the  title  which  I  firft  gave  thefe  ledures, 
viz.  on  Hijiory^  that  I  (ludied  to  exceed  thDfe  bounds 
as  much  as,  with  any  propriety,  I  poffibly  could ; 
and  I  foon  found  that,  under  the  head  of  ohjeSs  of 
attention  to  an  hijiorian^  or  a  reader  of  hifltpry,  I  could 
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tefily  hting  die  very  important  fubjeft  of  general  po^ 
Ucy^  CfT  an  account  of  thofe  things  which  principally 
to^itribute  to  render  the  great  focieties  of  mankind 
hapfpy,  numerous,  and  fecure,  with  which  young  men 
of  fortune  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The  rea- 
der muft  not,  however,  expeft  to  find  any  thing 
more  than  the  outline  of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 
For  general  princifles  are  all  that  can  be  taught  at  a 
place  of  education.  The  details  of  things  muft  be  left 
to  men's  refearches  afterwards.  Through  the  whole  I 
hope  I  have  kept  in  mind,  that  the  moft  important 
,  objed  of  education  is  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
^^  virtue  ;  and  therefore  I  have  made  a  point  of  omitting 
no  fiair  oj^rtunity  of  introducing  fuch  obfervations 
and  refiedions  as  appear  to  me  to  have  that  tenden- 
cy, efpedally  at  the  beginning  and  the  clofe  of  the 
courfe. 

I  muft  alfo  remind  the  reader,  that  all  he  is  to  ex- 
pe&  from  thefe  ledures  is  a  judicious  feledion,  and 
arrangement,  of  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  c'ol- 
le£led  from  books  which  were  extant  at  the  time  when 
they  were  compofed.  Many  of  the  obfervations,  however, 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  original ;  but,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  diftinguifli  thofe 
that  are  fo  from  thofe  which  I  collefted  from  other 
writers.  I  cannot  in  all  cafes  even  diftinguifli  my  own 
compofition  from  the  extrads  which  I  made  from  the 
works  of  others  j  and  not  having  at  firft  any  intention 
of  publifliing  thefe  Leftures,  I  neglefted  to  take  notes 
of  the  books  that  I  quoted.  But  this  is  of  little  con- 
fequence  to  the  reader ;  it  being  fufEcient  for  him  if 
the  faSls  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the  obfervations 
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juft.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I  have  ciilarged 
this  courfe  fince  the  fyllabus  of  it  was  firft  printed^ 
with  many  valuable  articles,  coUe£bed  from  worka 
which  have  been  pubUfhed  fmce,  efpecially  Dr.  Smith 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  and  Stuart* s  Principles  ofPo^ 
litical  Oetonomy ;  and  my  wifh  is,  that  by  the  illuftra* 
tion  of  fome  general  principles  in  fuch  works  as  tbefe, 
I  may  excite  in  youth  a  defire  to  beconie  better  acn 
quainted  with  theip. 

Thefe  leftures  will  be  found  to  be  of  very  unequal 
lengths,  and  the  reafon  of  this  will  not  always  ap<^ 
pear.  But  this  circumftatxce  is  of  little  confequence, 
either  to  the  reader,  or  to  any  perfon  who  may  think 
proper  to  make  ufe  of  thenv  in  his  own  lefturing.  My 
method,  as  in  all  my  other  ledures,  w?is  tp  read  the 
text,  and  illuftrate  it  by  a  feimiliar  addrefs,  queftioniAg 
the  pupils  very  particularly  on  the  fubjed  of  the  for- 
mer ledure  before  I  proceeded  to  a  new  one  j  and  on. 
fome  of  the  fubjefts  I  happened  to  have  much  more  to 
fay  to  them,  and  to  enquire  of  them,  than  on  others* 
Alfo,  in  going  over  the  leftures  a  fecond  time,  I  paid 
little  regard  to  the  divifions  I  had  firft  made,  but  took 
in  more  or  lefs  matter,  as  I  found  convenient  at  the 
time ;  and  this  I  would  advife  other  lefturers  to  do. 

The  only  courfe  of  leftures,  cpmpofed  and  deliver- 
ed while  I  was  at  Warrington,  that  I  have  any  thoughts 
of  publiihing  befides  this,  is  one  on  the  Theory  of  Lan- 
guage and  Univerfal  Grammar^  which  was  printed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ftudents,  but  not  publiflied.  If  this  be 
done  at  all,  it  will  be  in  conjundion  with  the  addi- 
tions  that  Dr.  Kippis  made  to  it,  when  he  did  me  the 
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|)onour  to  make  it  his  text-book  at  the  Academy  in 
Hoxton.  This  joint  work  I  wifh  to  remain  as  a  mo« 
nument  of  our  friendfhip,  and  efpecially  of  the  grati- 
tude I  owe  him  for  his  kindnefs  to  me  in  a  period  in 
which  I  wanted  a  friend.  He  and  Dr.  Benfon  were 
fome  of  the  firft  whom  I  could  truly  place  in  that 
clafst 

The  le&ures  on  Oratory  and  Criticifm^  which  I  com- 
pofed  at  Warrington,  have  been  fome  time  before  the 
Public.  In  them  I  have  made  great  ufe  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley's dodrine  of  ajfociation  of  ideas j  which  appears  to 
me  to  fupply  an  eafy  folution  of  almoft  all  the  difficul- 
ties attending  this  curious  fubjeft,  and  gives  us  folid 
maxims,  inft^ad  of  arbitrary  fancy.  In  this  extenfive. 
fipplication  of  the  doftrine  of  aflbciation  to  the  bufmels 
pf  qriticifm,  I  think  I  have  fome  claim  to  merit. 
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IT  fisema  to  l>e  a  dt[c€t  in  our  pr^fent  fyftem  of  public  edu- 
cation,  that  a  proper  conrfe  of  ftudies  is  not  proYided  for 
gentlemen  who  are  defigned  to  fill  die  principal  ftations  of  ac^ 
five  Jife^  diftin£):  from  diofe  which  are  adapted  to  the  learned 
profeffions.  We  have  hardly  anjf  medium  between  an  educa- 
tion for  the  counting-houfe,  confifting  of  writings  arithme- 
tic, and  merchants'-accounts,  and  a  method  of  inftitution  in 
the  abftradi  fciences :  fo  that  we  have  nothing  liberal,  that  is 
worth  the  attention  otgefUiemea,  whole  views  neither  of  thele 
two  oppofite  plans  may  fuit. 

Formerljr,  none  but  the  dergf  were  thought  to  hare  any 
oecafion  for  learning.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
wb(de  plan- of  education,  from  the  .grammar^hool  ix>  the 
finiihing  at  the  univerfity,  (hould  be  calculated  for  ^  their  ufe. 
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If  a  few  other  perfons,  who  were  not  defigned  for  holy  or- 
dersy  offered  themfelves  for  education,  it  could  not  be  expe£l« 
ed  that  a  courfe  of  ftudies  (hould  be  provided  for  them  only. 
And,  indeed,  as  all  thofe  perfons  who  fuperintended  the  bu- 
finefs  of  education  were  of  theclerical  order,  and  had  them- 
felves  been  taught  nothing  but  the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  fchool- 
divinity,  or  civil  law,  which  comprized  the  whole  compafs 
of  human  learning  for  feveral  centuries,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pelled that  they  fliould  entertain  larger,  or  more  liberal  views 
of  education ;  and  ftill  lefs,  that  they  (hould  (Irike  out  2 
courfe  of  ftudy,  for  the  ufe  of  men  who  were  univerfally 
thought  to  have  no  need  of  ftudy  5  and,-  of  whom,  few  were 
fo  fenfible  of  their  own  wants  as  to  defire  any  fuch  advai%- 
tage, 

Befides,  in  thofe  days,  tlie  great  ends  of  human  fociety 
feem  to  have  been  but  little  underftood.  Men  of  the  greateft 
rank,  fortune,  and  influence,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  affairs  of  ftate,  had  no  idea  of  the  great  obje£^  of  wife 
and  extenfive  policy ;  and  therefore  could  never  apprehend 
that  any  fund  of  knowledge  was  requifite  for  the  moft  emi- 
nent ftations  in  the  community.  Few  perfons  imagined  what 
were  the  true  fources  of  wealth,  power,  and  happinefs,  in  a 
nation.  Commerce  was  little  underftood,  or  even  attended 
tof  and  fo  flight  was  the  connexion  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe,  that  general  politics  were  very  contraAed.  And 
thus,  men^s  views  being  narrow,  little  previous  furniture  of 
mind  was  requifite  to  condu£t  them. 

The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  advances  which 
were  made  to  a  more  perfed  and  improved  ftate  of  fociety 
were  very  flow  ;  and  the  prefent  happier  ftate  of  things  was 
brought  about,  rather  by  an  accidental  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances,  than  by  any  efl%>rts  of  human  wifdom  and  forefight. 
. — ^We  fee  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  thofe.  revolutions 
which  have  gradually  given  a  happier  turn  to  afllairs,.  while 
men  have  been  die  paflive  and  blind  inftruments  of  their  own 
felicity.  ^ 
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But  the  fitoation  of  things  at  prefent  is  vaftly  different  from  ^ 
what  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  The  objefts  of  hu- 
man attention  are  prodigioufly  multiplied  y  the  connexions  of 
ftates  are  extended ;  a  refle£lion  upon  our  prefent  advantages, 
andtheftepsby  which  we  have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  power 
and  happinefs  we  now  enjoy,  has  (hewn  us  the  true  fources 
of  them ;  and  fo  thoroughly  awakened  are  all  the  ftates  of 
Europe  to  a  fenfe  of  their  true  interefts,  that  we  are  convin- 
ced, the  iame  fupine  inattention  with  which  affairs  were 
formerly  condu£led  is  no  longer  fafe  y  and  that,  without  fu- 
perior  degrees  of  wifdom  and  vigour  in  political  meafures, 
every  thing  we  have  hitherto  gained  will  infallibly  be  loft,  and 
be  quickly  transferred  to  our  more  intelligent  and  vigilant 
neighbours.  In  this  critical  pofture  of  affairs,  more  lights, 
and  fuperior  induftry,  are  requifite,  both  to  minifters  of  ftate, 
and  to  all  perfons  who  have  any  influence  in  fchemes  of  pub- 
lic and  national  advantage  ^  and  confequently  a  different  and 
a  better  furniture  of  mind  is  requifite  to  be  brought  into  the 
bufinefs  of  life. 

This  is  certainly  a  call  upon  us  to  examine  the  ftate  of  edu^ 
cation  in  this  country,  and  to  confider  how  thofe  years  are  em- 
ployed which  men  pafs  previous  to  their  entering  into  the 
world :  for  upon  this  their  future  behaviour,  and  fuccefs,  muft, 
in  a  great  meafure,  depend.  A  tranfition,  which  is  not  eafy, 
can  never  be  made  with  advantage ;  and  therefore  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  wifdom  to  contrive,  that  the  ftudies  of  youth  ftiould 
tend  to  fit  them  for  the  bufinefs  of  manhood  ;  and  that  the 
obje£^  of  their  attention,  and  turn  of  thinking  in  younger 
life,  (hould  not  be  too  remote  from  the  deftined  employment 
of  their  riper  years.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  muft 
neceffarily  be  mere  novices  upon  entering  the  great  world,  be 
almoft  unavoidably  embarrafled  in  their  condu£l,  and,  after 
all  the  time  and  expence  beftowed  upon  their  education,  be 
indebted  to  a  feries  of  blunders  for  the  moft  ufeful  knowledge 
they  will  ever  acquire. 

In  what  manner  foever  thofe  gentlemen  who  arc  not  of  any 
learned  profeflion,  but  who,  in  other  capacities,  have  render- 
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cd  the  mbft  iitipottAht  fervices  to  their  country,  came  by  that 
knowledge  which  made  thefn  capable  of  It,  I  ippeal  to  them- 
felves,  whether  any  confiderable  fharc  of  it  was  acquired  till 
they  hkd  ftnlfhed  their  ftudies  at  the  untverfity.  So  remote  is 
the  general  courfe  of  ftudy  at  places  df  die  moft  liberal  edu- 
cation among  us  from  the  bufinefs  of  cMt  life^  that  many 
gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  moft  liberal  education  their 
country  could  afford,  have  looked  upon  the  real  advantage  of 
fuch  an  education  as  very  problematical,  and  have  cither 
wholly  difpenfed  with  it  in  their  own  children ;  or,  if  they 
have  fent  their  fons  through  the  ufual  circle  of,  the  fchools, 
it  has  been  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  faflii- 
on,  or  with  a  view  to  their  forming  connexions  which  might 
be  ufefiil  to  them  in  future  life.  This  appears  by  the  little 
folicitude  they  (how  about  their  fons  being  grounded  in  thofe 
fciences,  in  which  they  themfelves  might  poflibly  have  been 
confiderable  proficients,  when  they  applied  to  them  ;  but 
which,  from  their  being  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  life  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  engaged^  they  have  now  wholly 
forgotten. 

Indeed,  the  fcvere  and  proper  difcipline  of  a  grammar- 
fchool  is  become  a  common  topic  of  ridicule  ;  and  few  young 
gentlemen,  except  thofe  who  arc  defigned  for  fome  of  the 
learned  prdfeflions,  are  made  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of  it* 
And  it  is  manifeft,  that  when  no  foundation  is  laid  in  a  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  (which,  in  a 
large  or  public  fchool,  cannot  be  done  without  very  ftrift 
difcipline,  and  a  feverc  application  on  the*part  both  of  the  maf- 
ter  and  fcholar)  youth  can  be  but  ill  qualified  to  receive  any 
advantage  from  an  univcrfity  education.  Young  gentlemen 
themfehres  fo  frequently  hear  the  learning  which  is  taught 
in  fdhools  and  univerfities  ridiculed,  that  they  often  make 
thertfelves  cafy  with  giving  a  very  fuperficial  attention  to  it ; 
concluding,  from  the  turn  of  converfation  in  the  company 
they  generally  fall  into,  and  which  thef  expe£l  to  keep,  that 
a  few  years  will  confound  all  diftin£Kon  of  learned  and  un- 
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Jeamed,  aiu)  make  it  im^ffiblc  to  be  known  whether  a  m^jsi 
had  improTed  his  time  at  the  univcriity  or  not. 

Thefe  erils  cenainlj  call  for  redxefs  i  and  Jet  a  perfon  be 
reckoned  a  pr€Je£lor}  a  viGonary,  or  whatever  any  body 
pkales,  that  man  is  a  friend  of  hi$  country  who  gbfcrves» 
and  endeaTours  to  fupply,  any  defeats  iq  the  methods  of  edu- 
cadn^  youdi.  A  well-meaning  and  a  fenfible  man  mi^y  be 
xniftakepy  but  a  good  intention,  efpecially  if  it  be  not  wholly 
uaact^ompaaled  with  good  fenfe,  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
cenfure.  What  has  occurred  to  me  upon  this  fubje£^  I  lh«dli 
without  any  farther  apolpgy,  propofe  to  my  fellow-<:itizens, 
and  fellow-tutors,  hoping  that  it  will  meet  with  a  candid  re^ 
ception.  It  is  true  I  can  boaft  no  long  or  extenfive  expe* 
rience  in  the  bufinefs  of  education^  but  I  have  npt  b<;cn  a 
incre  ^{k^tor  in  this  fcenc ;  which,  I  hope,  may  exempt 
me  from  the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  have  almoft  ever 
fallen  upon  the  ichemes  of  thofe  peribns  who  have  written 
only  from  their  clofets,  and,  without  apy  experience,  have 
raihly  atten^ted  to  handle  this  fubje^,  in  which,  of  all 
others,  experiments  only  ought  to  guide  theory  >  upon  which 
hardly  any  thing  worth  attending  to  can  be  advanced  a  priori; 
and  where  the  greateft  geniufes,  for  want  of  experience, 
have  been  the  greateft  vifionaries ;  laying  fchemes  the  leaft 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  pra£licc,  or  the  moft  abfurd  if 
they  had  been  put  in  pra£Hce. 

hc%  it  be  remembered,  that  the  difficulty  under  preient 
coniideration  is,  how  to  fill  up  with  advantage  thofe  years 
which  immediately  precede  a  young  gentleman's  engaging  in 
thofe  higher  fpheres  of  a£tive  life  in  which  he  is  deftined  to 
move.  Within  the  departments  of  dSive  fife,  I  fuppofe  to 
be  comprehended  all  thole  ftations  in  which  a  man's  conduct 
will  confiderably  affe£l  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  riches,  the  ftrength,  and  the  fccurity 
of  his  country ;  the  firft  and  moft  important  ranks  of  which 
are  filled  by  gentlemen  of  large  property,  who  have  them- 
felves  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  fate  of  their  country,  and 
who  are  within  the  influence  of  an  honourable  ambition  to 
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appear  in  the  chzrzSter  of  magiftratesand  legiflators  in  the 
ftate^  or  of  ftanding  near  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  guiding  the 
fecret  fprings  of  go?ernment. 

The  profeffion  of  Law,  alfo,  certainly  comes  within  the 
above  defcription  of  civil  and  a£live  life,  if  a  man  hope  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  pra£^ifing  attorney ;  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  too,  if  a  gentleman  have  any  expectation  of  arriving  at 
the  higher  ranks  of  military  preferment ;  and  the  bufinefs  of 
merchandife,  if  we  look  beyond  the  fervile  drudgery  of  the 
warehoufe  or  <k>unting*houfe.  Divines  and  phyGcians  I  con- 
fider  to  be  interefted  in  this  fubjed,  only  as  gentlemen  and 
general  fcholars,  or  as  perfons  who  converfe,  and  have  influ- 
ence, with  gentlemen  engaged  in  adive  life,  without  any 
particular  view  to  their  refpedive  profeflions. 

That  the  parents  and  friends  of  young  gentlemen  deftined 
to  z£k  in  any  of  thefe  imporunt  fpheres,  may  not  think  a  li- 
beral education  unneceflary  to  them,  and  that  the  young  gen- 
tlemen them&lves  may  enter  with  fpirit  into  the  enlarged 
views  of  their  friends  and  tutors,  I  would  humbly  propofe 
fome  new  articles  of  academical  inftnidion,  fuch  as  have  a 
nearer  and  more  evident  connexion  with  the  bufinefs  of  active 
life,  and  which  may  therefore  bid  fairer  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and  roufe  the  thinking  powers,  of  young  gentlemen  of 
an  a£live  genius.  The  fubje£ls  I  would  recommend  are  civil 
HISTORY,  and  more  efpecially,  the  important  obje^  of 
CIVIL  POL'ICT  }  fuch  as  the  theory  of  laws,  government,  ma- 
nufadures,  commerce,  naval  force,  &c.  with  whatever  may 
be  demonftrated  from  hiftory  to  have  contributed  to  the.  flou- 
rifhing  (late  of  nations,  to  rendering  a  people  happy  and  po- 
pulous at  home,  and  formidable  abroad ;  together  with  thofe 
articles  of  previous  information,  without  which  it  is  impoffi* 
ble  to  underftand  the  nature,  connexions,  and  mutual  influ- 
enccs,  of  thofe  great  objects. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  fubje^  I  would  propofe  to 
the  ftudy  Q^  youth  at  places  of  public  and  liberal  education,  I 
have  fubjoined  plans  of  three  diftin£i  courfes  of  ledbires, 
which,  I  apprehend,  may  be  fubfervient  to  this  defign,  divi- 
ded 
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4ed  into  fudi  portions  as  experience  has  taught  me,  may  be 
conveniently  difcufled  in  familiar  ledurcs  of  an  hour  each. 

The  firft  courfeis  on  the  study  of  history  in  general, 
and  in  its  moft  extenfive  fenfe.  It  will  be  feen  to  confift  of 
fuch  articles  as  tend  to  enaUe  a  young  gentleman  to  read  hif- 
tory  with  underftanding,  and  to  reap  the  moft  valuable  fruits 
of  that  engaging  ftudy.  I  fliall  not  go  over  the  particulars  of 
the  courfe  tn  this  place :  let  the  fyllabus  fpeak  for  itfelf.  Let 
it  only  be  obferved,  that  my  view  was,  not  merely  to  make 
hiftory  intelligible  to  perfons  who  may  chufe  to  read  it  for 
cheir  amufement ;  but  principally,  to  facilitate  its  fubfcrviency 
to  the  higheft  u&s  to  which  it  can  be  applied  \  to  contribute 
to  its  forming  the  able  ftatefman,  and  the  intelligent  and  ufe- 
ful  citizen.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  comprifrng  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  title  of  the  courfe  will  fuggeft.  Bttt  under  the 
head  of  eifeffi  of  attentim  to  a,  reader  ofhiflory^  it  was  found 
<convenient  to  difcufs  the  principal  of  thofe  fubje£b  which 
every  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education  is  expe£led  to  under- 
ftand,  though  they  do  not  generally  fall  under  any  divifion  of 
the  fciences  in  a  courfe  of  academical  education :  and  yet 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  thefe  fubjeds,  no  perfon 
can  be  qualified  to  ferve  his  country  except  in  tlie  bweft  ca- 
pacities. 

This  courfe  of  ledures,  it  is  al{b  prefumed,  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  -peculiarly  requifite  to  gentlemen  who  intend  to  /r/i- 
9eL  Yofiy  fince  the  great  obje£t  oi  attention  to  a  reader  of 
hiftory,  and  to  a  gentleman  upon  his  travels,  are  evidently  the 
fame,  it  muft  be  of  equal  fervice  to  them  both,  to  have  their 
importance,  and  mutual  influences,  pointed  out  to  them. 

It  will  likewife  be  evident  to  any  perfon  who  infpefts  this 
fyllabus,  that  the  fubjeA  of  commerce  has  by  no  means 
been  overlooked.  And  it  is  hoped,  that  when  thofe  gentle- 
men, who  are  intended  to  ferve  tbemfelves  and  their  country 
in  the  re^e^table  character  of  merchants,  have  heard  the  great 
maxims  of  commerce  difcufled  in  a  fcientifical  and  conne£led 
manner,  as  they  deferve,  they  will  not  eafily  be  influenced  by 
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notions  adopted  in  a  random  and  hafty  manner^  and  (torn  fii*- 
perficial  views  of  things :  vheipeby  they  mif^t,  otherwife,  ht 
indiiced  to  enter  into  meafores  fieemtngly  gain&l  at  pnfent, 
but  in  the  end  prejudicial  to  their  country^  and  to  diemfdres 
and  their  pofterity,  as  members  of  it. 

The  next  courfe  of  le&nres,  the  plan  of  iriiich  is  briefly 
delineated,  is  upon  the  histout  of  ehglamd,  and  is  de- 
figned  to  be  an  exemplification  of  the  manner  of  ftndying 
hiftory  recommended  in  the  former  courfe  $  in  which  the 
great  ufes  of  it  are  fliown,  and  the  afhial  progreis  of  every 
important  obje£l  of  attention  diftin£Uy  markedj  from  the 
earlieft  accounts  of  the  ifland  to  the  prefent  time. 

To  make  young  gentlemen  dill  more  tlioroughly  acquainted 
with  their  own  country,  a  third  courfe  of  leAuies  (in  coife 
nexion  with  the  two  others)  is  fufajoined,  viz.  on  its  present 
CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS.  Bttt  the  particular  ufes  of 
thefe  two  courfes  of  leAures  need  not  be  pointed  out  here,  as 
they  are  fufficiently  explained  in  the  introdudory  addrcflca 
prefixed  to  each  of  them. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  fubje£ts  isl  thefe  iedures  is 
calculated  to  form  the  ftatefman,  the  military  commander,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  accompli(hed  country  gentle- 
man, cannot  be  difputed.  The  principal  objeAion  that  may 
be  made  to  this  fcheme,  is  the  introdudion  of  thefe  fubjeds 
into  academies,  and  fubmitting  them  to  the  examination  of 
youth,  of  the  age  at  which  they  are  ufually  ient  to  fuch 
places  of  education.  It  will  be  faid  by  fome,  that  thefe  iubr 
jeds  are^too  deep,  and  too  intricate,  for  their  tender  age  and 
weak  intelle£l8  *,  and  that,  after  all,  it  can  be  no  more  than  a 
fmattering  of  thefe  great  branches  of  knowledge  that  can  he 
communicated  to  youth. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  let  it  be  obfervcd,  Aat  I 
would  not  propofe  that  this  courfe  of  ftudies  ihould  be  entered 
upon  by  a  young  gentleman  till  he  be  fixteen  or  feventeca 
years  of  age,  or  at  Icaft,  and  only  in  fome  particular  cafds, 
fifteen  years ;  at  which  time  of  life,  it  is  well  known  to  all 
pcrfons  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  that  their  Acui- 
ties 
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Cifii  toe  altabed  a  ^oofidsnbk  degree  of  rijieiiefs,  and  tbai^ 
by  ftofer  a4dre6»  they  are  as  ctp^Ue  of  eotering  mto  any 
fiibjefik  of  ipectUatHm  as  diey  ever  will  be«  What  is  there  up 
any  of  the  fubjefls  meotioned  above,  which  requires  mot^ 
acutene£^  ^  conq)TehenGon,  than  algebra,  geometry,  l^ac^ 
^m  mstMfhf6c$  i  to  which  ftudetus  are  generally  made  to  apply 
jihoot  the  £une  age  ? 

And  if  it  be  only  a  fmattering  of  political  and  commercial 
koowtodge,  &c.  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  method  i  pnv 
po&  ;  let  it  be  obfenred,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  ru- 
liiments  of  any  icience  which  can  be  taught  in  a  place  qf 
cdiicatioii*  The  mafter  of  fcience  is  a  charader  of  which 
nothing  more  than  the  outline  is  ever  drawn  at  an  Academy 
or  the  Univerfity.  It  is  never  finiihed  but  by  afliduous  and 
Joi!^«coatinued  application  afterward^.  And  fuppofing  that 
only  the  firft  rudiments,  the  grand,  plain,  and  leading  max** 
avis  of  policy,  with  reipe£k  to  arts,  arms,  commerce,  &c. 
be  communicated  to  a  young  gentleman,  if  they  be  fuch  nu%^ 
ims  as  he  is  r'eally  4eftined  to  purfoe  in  life,  is  it  Qot  better 
that  he  have  fome  knowledge  of  them  communicated  early, 
audi  at  a  time  when  it  is  likely  to  make  the  dcepeft  and  moft 
jafttag  imprefion,  than  to  be  thrown  into  the  pra£iice  with- 
out any  reguhr  theory  at  all  ?  It  is  freely  acknowledged, 
that  the  man  of  bufinefs  is  not  to  be  finiihed  at  an  academy, 
any  more  than  the  man  of  fcicncc^  This  charader  is  not  the 
child  of  inftru£kion  and  theory  only ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^ 
-aeitheT  is  it  the  mere  ofiBpring  of  piadice.  without  inftru£tioai 
And,  certainly,  if  a  knowledge  of  thefe  fubje^s  be  of  any 
life,  the  earlier  they  are  attended  to  (after  a  perfon  be  capable 
of  attending  to  them  to  any  purpofe)  and  the  more  regular  is 
the  method  in  which  they  are  uught,  the  greater  chance  there 
is  fpr  their  being  thoroughly  underftood. 

When  fii^eds  which  have  a  connexion  are  explained  in  a 
tegfdzr  fyftem,  every  article  is  placed  where  the  nK>ft  light  is 
jtBeetcd  upon  it  from  the  neighbouripg  tahjeSts.  The  plained 
tilings  are  difeufled  in  the  firft  place,  and  are  m^de  to  ferve  as 
axiMMy  and  as  the  foundation  of  thofe  which  are  treated  of 

afterwards* 
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afterwards.  Without  this  regular  method  of  ftudying  the 
elements  of  any^fcience,  it  feems  impoffible  ercr  to  gain  a 
dear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  it.  But  after  a  regular  in- 
ftitution,  any  particular  part  of  a  plan  of  inftru£^ion  may  be 
enlarged  at  any  time,  with  eafe,  and  without  confufioo. 
With  how  much  more  eafe  and  diftindnefs  >^ould  a  perfon  be 
able  to  deliver  himfelf  upon  any  fubje£l  of  policy,  or  con*» 
merce,  who  had  had  every  thing  belonging  to  it  explained  to 
him  in  its  proper  connexion,  than  another  perfon  of  equal 
abilities,  who  (hould  only  have  confidered  the  fubje£k  in  a 
random  manner,  reading  any  treatife  that  might  happen  to  f^ 
in  his  way,  or  adopting  his  maxims  from  the  company  he 
might  accidentally  keep^  and,  confequently,  liaUe  to  be  im- 
pofell  upon  by  the  intcreftcd  views  with  which  men  very  often 
both  write  and  fpeak.  For  thefe  are  fubjefls,  on  whick 
almoft  every  writer  or  fpeaker  is  to  be  fufpe£^ed ;  fo  much 
has  party  and  intereft  to  do  with  every  thing  relating  to 
them. 

Since,  however,  thefe  fubjedls  do  enter  into  all  fenfible 
converfatioH,  efpecially  with  gentlemen  engaged  in  civil  Ufe, 
it  is  a  circumftance  extremely  favourable  to  the  fhidy  of  them, 
that  converfation  will  come  greatly  in  aid  of  the  le^ures  the 
young  gentlemen  hear  upon  them.  It  cannot  fail  to  roufe 
their  attention,  and  increafe  their  application  to  their  ftudies, 
when  they  hear  the  fubjefte  of  them  difcufled  by  their  fathers, 
and  the  elder  part  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  for 
whofe  underftanding  and  turn  of  thinking  they  have  con- 
ceived a  great  efteem.  They  will  Itften  with  greater  attention 
to  grave  and  judicious  perfons,  and  become  much  more  fond 
of  their  company,  when  they  are  able  to  underftand  their 
converfation,  and  to  enter  occafionally  into  it  i  when  they  can 
fay,  that  fuch  a  fentiment,  or  hfkf  was  advanced  in  their 
leSures,  and  that  one  of  their  fellow-pupils,  or  themfelves, 
made  fuch  a  remark  upon  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
young  gentlemen  give  but  little  attention  to  their  prefent 
ftudies,  when  they  find  that  the  fubjeds  of  them  are  never 
difcufled  in  any  fenfible  converfation,  to  which  they  are  ever 
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admitted.  If  ftudying  thcfe  fubjefls  only  fcnrc  to  grrc  the 
generality  of  young  gentlemen  a  tafte  for  converfing  upoa 
them,  and  qualify  them  to  appear  to  tolerable  adrantagc  in 
fuch  converfations,  the  variety  of  lights,  in  which  they  are 
viewed  upon  thofe  occafions,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  more 
generally  underftood :  and  the  better  thefe  fubjeds  are  undcr- 
ftood  by  the  buIL  of  the  nation,  the  more  probable  it  is  that 
the  nation  will  be  benefited  by  fuch  knowledge. 

If  I  were  aflced  what  branches  of  knowledge  a  young  gen- 
tleman ibould,  in  my  judgment,  be  mailer  of,  before  he  can 
ftndy  tins  eourie  with  advantage ;  I  would  anfwer,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  is  not  absolutely  nccef- 
lary,  but  is  very  deCrablej  efpecially  fuch  an  infight  into 
Latin  as  may  enable  a  perfon  to  read  the  eafier  daffies,  and 
fupcrfede  the  ufe  of  a  di£lionary,  with  refpcft  to  thofe  more 
difficult  Englifh  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 
The  ftudcnt  of  this  courfe  (hould  underftand  French  very 
-well,  he  (hould  alfo  be  a  pretty  good  accomptant,  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  more  nfeful  branches  of  pradical  mathe- 
matics ;  and,  if  poffible,  have  fome  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  which  ought  to  be  indifpenfable  in  every  plan  of 
liberal  education* 

Some  will  be  ready  to  objcft  to  thefe  ftudies,  that  a  turn 
for  fpeculation  unfits  men  fqr  bufinefs.  I  anfwer,  that 
nothing  is  more  true,  if  thofe  fpcculations  be  foreign  to  their 
employment.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  turn  for  po- 
etry and  the  Belies  Lcttres  might  hurt  a  tradefman,  that  the, 
ftudy  of  natural  philofophy  might  interfere  with  the  praftice 
of  the  law,  and  metaphyfics  and  the  abftraft  fcienccs  with  the 
duty  of  a  foldier.  But  it  can  never  be  faid  that  a  counfellor 
can  be  unfitted  for  his  praftice  by  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
law.j  or  that  a  commander  would  be  the  worfc  foldier  for 
ftudying  books  written  on  the  art  of  war:  nor  can  it  b'; 
fuppofed  that  a  merchant  would  do  Icfs  bufinefs,  or  to  worf; 
purpofe,  for  having  acquired  a  fondnefs  for  fuch  writers  who 
have  beft  explained  the  principles  of  trade  and  commerce, 

and 
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and  for  being  qqaliiic4  to  read  thpm  with  underftaoding  and 
judgment. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  mechanical  parts  of  ^nj  employ* 
meat  will  be  beft  performed  by  perfons  who  have  no  know- 
ledgier,  or  idea,  of  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  pradice.  When 
a  jnan's  faculties  arc  wholly  employed  upon  one  fingic  things 
it  h  mor«  probable  that  he  will  make  himfelf  compleatly 
maftcr  of  it;  and,  having  nO  faithcr  or  higher  views,  he  will 
more  contentedly,  and  more  chearfxilly,  give  his  whole  lime 
to  his  proper  objefl.  But  no  nun  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  liberal  education,  enters  upon  any  buGnefs  with  a 
view  to  fpend  his  whole  life  in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of 
it,  and  in  performing  a  talk  impo£^  on  him.  A  man  of 
^rit  will  laudably  afpire  to  be  a  mailer  in  his  turn ;  when 
be  mud  be  dire£ied  by  hu  own  lights,  and  when  he  will  find 
himfelf  miferably  bewildered,  if  he  have  acquired  no  more 
knowledge  than  wa&  fufficient  for  him  while  he  followed  the 
direction  of  others.  Befides,  in  the  cafe  of  merchandife,  if 
one  branch  fail,  there  is  no  refource  but  in  more  extenfive 
knowledge.  A  man  who  has  been  ufcd  to  go  only  in  one 
beaten  track,  and  who  has  had  no  idea  given  him  of  any  other, 
for  fear  of  his  being  tempted  to  leave  it,  will  be  wholly  at  a 
lofs  when  it  happens  that  that  track  can  be  no  longer  ufed  ; 
while  a  perfon  who  has  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  country  may  be  able  to  ftrike  out  another,  and  perhaps 
a  better  road  than  the  former. 

I  am  sw^are  of  a  different  kind  of  objedion,  from  another 
ijuarter,  which  it  bdioves  me  not  to  over-look.  The  advo- 
cates for  thex>ld  plan  of  education,  and  who  diflike  iunova*- 
tions  in  the  number,  or  tlie  diilribution,  of  the  fciences  in 
which  leftures  are  given,  may  objeft  to  the  admiflion  of 
thefe  ftudies,  as  in  danger  of  attradling  the  attention  of  thofc 
(Indents  who  are  defigned  for  the  learned  profeilionsv  and 
thereby  interfering  too  much  with  that  which  has  been  found, 
by  the  experience  of  generations,  to  be  the  beft  for  fcholars, 
the  proper  fubjefl:s  of  which  arc  fufficient  to  fill  up  all  their 
time,  without  thefe  fupernumerary  articles.     I  anfwer,  that 

the 
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clie  fabjeds  of  tfaefe  lectures  are  by  no  means  neceflary  artt^ 
des  of  a  mere  fcholaftic  education ;  but  that  they  are  fucb 
as  fcholars  ought  to  have  ibme  acquaintance  with ;  and  that 
without  fome  acquaintance  with  them,  they  muft,  upon  many 
occafions,  appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  the  prefent  date  of 
knowledge. 

Time  was  when  fcholars  might,  with  a  good  gracc^  dif- 
daim  all  pretenfions  to  any  branch  o£  knowledge  but  what 
was  taught  in  the  univerfities.  Perhaps  they  would  be  the 
more  revered  by  the  vulgar  on  account  of  fuch  ignorance,  as 
an  argument  of  their  being  more  abftra£led  from  the  world. 
Few  books  were  written  but  by  critics  and  antiquaries,  for 
the  ufc  of  men  like  themfelves.  The  literati  of  thofe  days 
Jiad  comparatively  little  free  intercourfe  tut  among  them- 
felves ;  the  learned  world,  and  the  common  world,  being 
much  more  diilin£t  from  one  another  than  they  are  now. 
Scholars  by  profeilion  read,  wrote,  and  converfed  in  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Roman.  They  would  have  been  afliamed  to  have 
erprcflcd  themfelves  in  bad  Latin,  but  not  in  the  leaft  of  being 
guilty  of  any  impropriety  in  the  ufe  of  their  mother  tongue, 
which  they  confidered  as  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar. 

But  thofe  times  of  revived  antiquity  have  had  their  ufe, 
and  are  now  no  more.  We  are  obliged  to  the  learned  laboiirjj 
6f  our  forefetfiers  for  fearching  into  all  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity, and  illuftrating  valuable  ancient  authors;  but  their 
maxims  of  life  will  •  not  fuit  the  wprld  as  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  poHtenefe  of  the  times  has  brought  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  into  more  familiar  intercourfe  than  they  had  before. 
They  find  themfelves  obliged  to  converfe  upon  the  fame  topics. 
The  fubjedls  of  modern  hiftory,  policy,  arts,  manufaftures, 
commerce,  &c.  are  the  general  topics  of  all  fenfible  conver- 
fation.  Every  thing  is  faid  in  our  own  tongue,  little  is  even 
written  In  a  foreign  or  dead  language ;  and  every  Britifli 
author  is  ftudious  of  writing  with  propriety  in  his  native  Eng- 
lifii.  Criticifm,  which  was  formerly  the  great  bufinefs  of  a 
fcholar^s  life,  is  now  become  the  amufement  of  a  leifurc 
hour,  and  this  but  to  a  few  -,  fo  that  a  hundredth   part   of 
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the  time  which  was  formerly  given  to  criticiCm  and  antiq^i* 
ties  is  enough,  in  this  age,  to  gain  a  man  the  chara£ler  of  a 
profound  fcholar.  The  topics  of  fenfible  converfation  arc 
likewife  the  favourite  fubjeQs  bf  all  the  capital  writings  of 
the  prefent  age,  which  are  read  with  equal  avidity  by  gentle* 
men,  merchants,  lawyers,  phyficians,  and  divines. 

Now,  when  the  courfe  of  reading,  thinking,  and  converfa- 
tion, even  among  fcholars,  is  becc^me  fo  very  different  from 
what  it  was,  is  it  not  reafonable  that  the  plan  of  even 
fcholafUc  education  (hould,  in  fome  meafure,  vary  with  it? 
The  neceffity  of  the  thing  has  already,  in  many  inftance8> 
forced  a  change  ^  and  the  fame  increafing  neceffity  will  either 
force  a  greater  and  more  general  change,  or  we  mull  not  be 
furprifed  to  find  our  Schools,  academies,  and  univerfities,  de- 
ferted,  as  wholly  unfit  to  qualify  men  to  appear  with  advan- 
tage in  the  prefent  age* 

In  many  private  fchools  and  academies,  we  find  feveral 
things  taught  now,  which  were  never  m^de  the  fubje£ls  of 
fyftematical  inftruftion  in  former  times;  and  in  thofe  of 
our  univerfities,  in  which  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  tutors  to 
make  their  ledures  of  real  ufe  to  their  pupils,  and  ^^lere 
le^res  are  not  mere  matters  of  form ;  the  profeflbrs  find  the 
neceffity  of  delivering  themfelves  in  £ngli(h»  And  the  evi- 
dent propriety  of  the  thing  muft  neceflarily  make  this  prac- 
tice more  general^  notwithftanding  the  moft  fuperftitious  re- 
gard to  eftablifhed  cuftoms. 

But  let  the  profeflbrs  condu£l  themfelves  by  what  maxims 
they  pleafe,  the  (Indents  will,  of  courfe,  be  influenced  by 
the  tafte  of  the  company  they  keep  in  the  world  at  large,  to 
which  young  gentlemen  in  this  age  have  an  earlier  admif- 
Con  than  they  had  formerly.  How  can  it  be  expe&ed  that 
the  prefent  fct  X)f  ftudents  for  divinity  (hould  apply  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  dead  languages  with  the  alliduity  of  their  fathers 
and  grandf-fathers,  when  they  find  fo  matty  of  the  ufes  of 
thofe  languages  no  longer  fubfifting  ?  What  t»n  they  think 
it  will  avail  them  to  make  the  purity  of  the  Latin  ftylc  their 
principal  ftudy,  for  feveral  years  of  the  moft  improveable  part 
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of  their  Hfe^  when  they  are  fenfible,  that  they  fhall  have  little 
more  occafion  for  it  than  other  gentlemen,  or  ^  than  perfon^ 
in  common  life,  when  they  have  left  the  univerfity  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that  their  private  reading  and 
ftudies  ihould  fometimes  be  4ifferent  from  the  courfe  of 
their  public  inftni£liou$,  when  the  favourite  authors  of  the 
public,  the  merits  of  whom  they  hear  difcuifed  in  every  com- 
pany, even  by  their  tutors  themfelves,  write  upon  quite  dif- 
ferent fubje£ls  ? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  the  advantage  of  a  regular  fyfte- 
matical  inftru^on  in  thofei^fubjefis,  which  are  treated  of 
in  books  that  in .  fa£i  engage  the  attention  of  all  the  world, 
the  kamed  leaft  of  all  excepted,  and  which  enter  into  all 
converfations,  where  it  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  bear  a  part, 
or  to  make  a  figure^  cannot  be  doubted/  And  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  thefe  ftudies  may  be  condu&d  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  will  interfere  very  little  with  a  fufficiently  clofe  appHca- 
tion  to  others.  Students  •  in  medicine  and  divinity  may  be 
admitted  to  thefe  ftudies  later  than  thofe  for  whofe  real  ufe 
in  life  they  are  principally  intended;  riot  till  diey.be  fufE- 
ciently  grouiuied  in  the. dailies,' have  ftudied  logic,  oratory, 
and  criticifin,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  may  be  deemed  ufeful, 
previous  to  thofe  ftudies  which  are  peculiar  to  their  refpec- 
thre  profe(n#nSi  and  even  then,  thefe  new  ftudies  may  be 
made  a  matter  of  amufement,  rather  |han  an  article  of  bufi- 
ncfs. 

s.  With  refyed  to  Dii^ines,  it  ought  moreover  to  be  confix 
dered,  that  the  fame  revolutions  in  the  ftate  of  knowledge, 
which  call  their  attention  to  thefe  new  ftudios,  have,  in  a 
^reat  meafure,  fumiflied  them  with  time  for  their  applicati- 
on to  them ;  by  releafing  them  from  feveral  fubje£ls,  the 
ftudy-  of  which  was  formerly  the  great  bufinefs  of  divines, 
and  engroflied  almoft  their  whole  time*  And.  though  new 
iiAje As  have  been. ftarted  within  the  province  of  divinity,  it 
does  not  appear,  to  me,  that  they  require  fo  much  time  and 
2q»plication  as^wa^fufually  given  to  thofe  other  ftudies,  the 
tt&  of  which  ia  now  foperfeded*  I  mean,  principally,  fchooU 
;  divinity, 
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^inity,  and  the  canon  law  ^  not  to  mendott  logic  tnil  sne^ 
taphyfict,  which  were  {atmerlj  a  more  intricate  bafinds,  and 
took  up  much  more  time  than  thej  do  now. 

Let  a  per(bn  but  look  orer  the  table  of  contents  to  Ac 
works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  wei^e  read^  ftudied,  or 
commented  upon,  by  all  divines  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  he 
will  be  convinced,  that  it  muft  have  required  bodi  inorc 
acutenefs  to  comprdiend  the  fubjeAs  of  them,  and  more 
time  to  ftudy  and  digeft  them  in  any  toIeraUe  manner,  than 
it  would  require  to  become  exceedingly  well  verfed  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  I  would  now  recommend. 

The  canon  law  was  not  lefs  complex  than  both  die  com* 
mon  and  ftatute  law  <^  England,  and  every  clergyman  of 
eminence  was  under  a  neceffity  of  underftanding,  not  only 
the  general  principles  and  dieory  of  that  fyften^  but  even  the 
minutiae  of  the  pra£tice.  Good  fenfe,  and  a  free  accefs  to 
the  jfinriptures,  have  at  length  (affifted,  perhaps,  by  an  aver* 
Con  to  abftradl  fpeculations)  thrown  down  the  whole  fabric 
of  fchool-divinity,  and  the  rife  of  the  civil  above  theeoclefio 
aftical  power  in  this  realm  has  reduced  the  theeiy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Englifh  canon  law  within  very  narrow  bounds. 
And  as  to  the  little  that  now  remains  in  ufe,  very  few  clergy- 
men need  trouble  themfelves  about  it* 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  die  attention  of  ftudents  in  theo- 
logy, and  other  learned  profeiBons,  is  mudh  engaged  by  ma- 
thematical and  philofophical  ftudies  which  have  been  muck 
cukivated  df  bte  years.  I  rejoice  in  ib  vakafale  an  aocefBon 
to  human  fcience,  and  would  be  far  iirom  fliortenxng  tlie  time 
that  is  given  to  them  in  places  of  l%erai  eihication.  I  rather 
wifli  there  were  more  room  for  thofe  ftodios  in  foch,  places, 
and  better  provifion  for  teaching  them.  But,  noewithftind- 
ing  this,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  finall  portion  of  time  and 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  fubjecb  I  would  here  recom- 
mend J  and  it  is  not  much  of  either  that  I  woidd  plead  far. 
In  the  cafe  of  goitlemen  intended  for  the  learned  pr0feflh)ns. 
The  method  in  which  thofe  le£hires  may  bt  taught  to  die 
moft  advantage,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  fiUlowing ;  and  ccpe» 
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rieace  has  in  fomt  meafare  formed  mj  judgment  in  this 
cafe. 

Let  the  kfhirer  have  a  pretty  full  text  before  him»  digefted 
with  care,  containing  not  only  a  method  of  difcourfing  upon 
the  fubje£U>  but  alfo  all  the  principal  arguments  he  adduces, 
and  all  the  leading  ^^u?/  he  makes  xik  of  to  fupport  his  hypo- 
thecs. Let  this  ttxt  be  the  fubjedi  of  a  regular,  but  familiar 
<iifcourfe,  not  exceeding  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  with  a  clafs  not 
exceeding  twenty  or  thirty.  Let  the  leAurer  give  bis  pupils 
all  encouragement  to  enter  oceafionaUy  into  the  converfation, 
by  propofing  queries,  or  making  any  obje&ions,  or  remarks, 
that  may  occur  to  them.  Let  alt  the  ftudents  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  penifing  this  text,  if  not  of  copying  it,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  lectures,  and  let  near  half  of  the  time  for 
leAuring  be  fpent  in  receivii^  from  the  ftudents  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  the  preceding  lefbure,  and  in  ex- 
plaining any  difficulties  they  might  have  met  with  in  it  \  in 
wder  that  no  fubje^  be  quitted,  till  the  tutor  be  moaraUy  cer- 
tain that  his  pupils  thoroughly  underftand  it. 

Upon  every  fubjed  of  importance,  let  the  tutor  make  re- 
ferences to  the  principal  audiors  who  have  treated  of  it  %  and 
if  the  fubje£l  be  a  controverted  one,  let  him  refer  to  books 
written  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  Of  thefe  references, 
kt  the  tutor  occafionally  require  an  account,  and  fometimes 
a  written  abftracL  Laftly,  let  the  tutor  kle(k  a  proper  num- 
ber of  the  moft  important  queftions  that  can  ariie  from  the 
fobjedi  of  the  k£hires,  and  kt  them  be  propofed  to  the  ftu- 
dents as  exerciies,  to  be  treated  in  the  form  of  orations, 
thdies,  or  diflertations,  as  he  (hall  think  fit.  Moreover,  if 
he  judge  it  convenknt,  let  him  appoint  rewards  to  thofc  who 
fliaU  handk  the  fubjed  in  the  moft  judicious  manner. 

Toung  gentlemen  defigned  for  the  learned  profeflioas  need 
not  be  put  upon  diefe  exerciies,  or  reading  all .  the  authors 
referred  to.  It  may  be  fuffident  for  them  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures as  they  are  delivered.  And  as  I  would  not  advife  that 
the  tenures  be  given  with  flkorter  intervals  between  them 
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than  three  days,  they  cannot  interfere  much  with  their  appli- 
cation to  their  proper  (Indies. 

I  think  I  could  affign  very  fatisfaflory  reafons  for  each  of 
the  dire£iions  I  have  laid  down  abdVe,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  they 
will  fuggeft  themfelves}  if  not  upon  the  bare  perufal,  at 
leaft  upon  any  attenipt  to  reduce  them  to  pra£lice.  I  fhall 
Only  take  notice  of  an  obje£Hon  that  may  be  made  to  one 
particular  article  in  this  method. 

Some  may  obje£l  to  the  encouragement  I  would  give  the 
ftudents  to  propofe  objeAions  at  the  time  of  leduring.  This 
.  cuftom,  they  may  fay,  will  tend  to  interrupt  the  courfc  of 
the  lefture^  and  promote  a  fpirit  of  impertinence  and  con- 
ceit in  young  perfons.  I  anfwer,  that  every  inconvenience  of 
this  kind  may  be  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  a  tutor 
delivers  himfelf  in  lecturing.  A  proper  mixture  of  dignity 
and  freedom  (which  are  fo  far  from  being  incompatible,  that 
they  mutually  fet  off  one  another)  will  prevent,  or  reprefs^ 
all  impertinent  and  unfeafonable  remarks,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  will  encourage  thofe  which  are  modeft  and  perti- 
nent. 

But  fuppofe  a  lefturer  (hould  not  be  able  immediately  to 
give  a  fatisfa£lory  anfwer  to  an  objedion  that  might  be  flart- 
ed  by  a  fenfible  (Indent.  He  muft  be  confcious  of  his  having 
made  very  ridiculous  preten(ion8,  and  having  given  himfelf 
improper  airs,  if  it  give  him  any  pain  to  tell  his  clafs,  that 
he  will  recon(ider  a  fubje£l ;  or  even  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
miftaken.  It  depends  wholly  upon  a  tutor's  general  difpoli- 
tion,  and  his  ufual  manner  of  addrefs,  whether  he  lofe  or  gain 
ground  in  the  efteem  of  his  pupils  by  fuch  a  declaration.  Every 
tutor  ought  to  have  confidered  the  fubje£^s  on  which  he  gives 
le£lures  with  attention ;  but  no  man  can  be  expe&ed  to  be 
infallible.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  forego  the  plea- 
fure  and  advantage  which  accrue,  both  to  my  pupils  and  to 
myfelf,  from  this  method,  together  with  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  of  improving  my  ledures,  by  means  of  the  many 
ufeful  hints  which  are  often  ftarted  in  this  familiar  way  of 
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difcoiirfing  upon  a  fubje£l»  for  any  inconyenience  I  have  yet 
fovtnd  to  attend  it,  or  that  I  can  inagine  may  poflibly  at* 
tend  it. 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myfelf,  that  were  the  ftudies  I  have 
here  recommended  generally  introduced^  into  places  of  libe- 
ral education,  the  confequence  might  be  happy  for  this  coun- 
try in  ibme  future  period.  Many  of  the  political  evils,  un- 
der which  this,  and  every  country  in  the  world  labours,  are 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  a  love  for  our  country,  but  to  an 
ignorance  of  its  real  conftitution  and  interefts.  Befides,  the 
very  circumftance  of  giving  that  attention  which  I  would  re- 
commend to  its  conftitution  and  interefts,  would  unavoidably 
beget  a  love  and  afie^on  for  them ;  and  might,  perhaps, 
contribute  more  to  produce,  propagate,  and  enflame,  a  fpirit 
of  patriotiim  than  any  other  circumftance.  And  certainly,  if 
there  be  the  moft  diftant  profpe£l  of  this  valuable  end  being 
gained  by  an  application  to  diefe  ftudies,  it  cannot  fail  to  re- 
commend them  to  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  in  an  age 
in  which  the  minds  of  (o  many  are  blinded,  and  miiled,  by  a 
fpirit  of  £i£Uon ;  and,  what  is  more  alarming,  when  a  tafte 
for  luxury  and  expence  is  fo  high,  that  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
it  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fuperior  to  all  other  regards ;  and 
when,  in  many  breafts,  It  already  apparently  threatens  the 
utter  extin&ion  of  a  fpirit  of  patriotiliai. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  in  early 
ages,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  fuch  obftinate  patriots, 
that  they  had  even  no  idea  of  any  obligation  fuperior  to  a  re- 
gard for  their  country,  but  that  the  conftant  wars  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  with  the  neighbouring  nations  kept  the 
idea  of  their  country  perpetually  in  view,  and  always  oppofed 
to  that  of  odier  nations  ?  It  is  the  fame  circumftance  that 
gives  our  common  foldiers  and  feamen  more  of  the  genuine 
fyixlt  of  patriotifm  than  is  felt  by  any  other  order  of  men  in 
the  community,  notwithftanding  they  have  the  leaft  intereft 
in  it.  Now  the  courfe  of  inftruAion  I  would  introduce, 
would  bring  the  idea  of  our  country  more  early  into  the 
minds  of  Britifli  youth,  and  habituate  them  to  a  conftant  and 
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\:Iofe  attention  to  it.  And  why  (bould  not  the  pra£^ice  of 
thinking,  reading,  converfing,  and  writing  about  the  intereft 
of  our  country,  anfwcr  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  modems, 
that  fighting  for  it  did  among  the  ancients  ? 

It  is  a  circumftance  of  particular  confcquence,  that  this  en- 
thufiaftic  love  for  our  country  would  by  this  means  be  imbi- 
bed by  perfons  of  fortune,  rank,  and  influence,  in  whom  it 
might  be  effcftual  to  the  moft  important  purpofes  ;  who 
might  have  it  in  their  power,  not  only  to  wifli  well  to  their 
country,  but  to  render  it  the  grcateft  real  fcrvices.  Such 
men  would  not  only,  as  is  the  cafe  with  prirate  foldicrs  or 
feamen,  be  able  to  employ  the  force  of  a  fingle  arm  in  its 
defence,  but  might  animate  the  hearts,  and  engage  the  hands, 
of  thoufands  in  its  caufe.  Of  what  unfpeakable  advantage 
might  be  one  minifter  of  ftate,  one  military  conmiander,  or 
even  a  fingle  member  of  parliament,  who  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  the  interefts  of  his  country,  and  who  poftponed  every 
other  intereft  and  confideration  to  it  ! 

This  is  not  teaching  politics  to  low  mechanics  and  manu- 
fadurers,  or  encouraging  the  ftudy  of  it  among  perfons  with 
whom  it  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  country,  and  often 
a  real  detriment  to  themfelves ;  though  we  may  fee  in  tho(c 
perfons,  how  poilible  it  is  for  the  public  paflions  to  fwallow 
up  all  the  private  ones,  when  the  objedls  of  them  are  kept 
frequently  in  view,  and  are  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  mind. 
The  fame  zeal  that  is  the  fubje£l  of  ridicule  in  perfons  of  no 
weight  or  influence  in  the  ftate,  would  be  moft  glorious  and 
happy  for  their  country  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation. 

Some  may  perhaps  oh]c€t  to  thefe  ftudics,  as  giving  too 
much  encouragement  to  that  turn  for  politics,  which  they 
may  think  is  already  immoderate  in  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  of  men  among  us.  But  mifft  not  political  knowledge 
be  commimicatcd  to  thofe  to  whom  it  might  be  of  real  ufe, 
becaufe  a  fondnefs  for  the  ftudy  might  extend  beyond  its  pro- 
per bounds,  and  be  catched  by  fomc  perfons  who  had  better 
remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Befidcs,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that 
how  ridiculous  fo  ever  fome  may  make  themfelves  by  preten- 
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Gons  to  politics^  a  true  friend  of  liberty  will  be  cautious  how 
he  difcourages  a  fondnefs  for  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
has  ever  been  the  favourite  fubje£^  of  writing  and  converfa- 
tion  in  all  free  dates.  Only  tyrants,  and  the  friends  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  have  ever  taken  umbrage  at  a  turn  for  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  political  difcourfes,  among  even  the  low- 
eft  of  the  people.  Men  will  ftudy,  and  converfe  about  what 
they  are  interefted  in,  efpecially  if  they  have  any  influence  ; 
and  though  the  afs  in  the  fable  was  in  no  concern  who  was 
his  mafter,  fince  he  could  but ^ carry  his  ufual  load;  and 
though  the  fubjeds  of  a  defpotic  monarch  need  not  troul^le 
themfelves  about  political  difputes  and  intrigues,  which  never 
terminate  in  a  change  of  meafures,  but  only  of  men  ;  yet,  in 
a  free  country,  where  even  private  perfons  have  much  at 
ftake,  every  man  is  nearly  interefted  in  the  conduft  of  his 
fuperiors,  and  cannot  be  an  unconcerned  {ptCtztoT  of  what 
is  tTanfa£ted  by  them.  With  refpeft  to  influence,  the  fcnti- 
ments  of  the  loweft  vulgar  in  England  are  not  wholly  in- 
fignificant,  and  a  wife  minifter  will  ever  pay  fome  attention 
to  them. 

It  is  our  wifdom,  therefore,  to  provide  that  all  perfons  who 
have  any  influence  in  political  meafures  be  well  inftrufted  in 
the  great  and  leading  principles  of  wife  policy.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  objeft  of  the  greateft  importance.  Inconveniences 
ever  attend  a  general  application  to  any  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  no  doubt  will  attend  this.  But  they  are  inconveniences 
which  a  friend  to  liberty  need  be  under  no  apprehenfions  about. 

I  may  poffibly  promife  myfelf  too  mirjh,  from  the  general 
introduftion  of  the  ftudics  I  have  recommended  in  this  Eflay 
into  places  of  liberal  education ;  but  a  little  enthufiafm  is  al- 
ways cxcufeable  in  perfons  who  propofc  and  recommend  ufeful 
innovations.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  ftate  of  edu- 
cation in  this  view  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  I  have  been  able  ; 
and  I  defire  my  propofals  for  emendations  to  have  no  more 
weight  than  the  faireft  reprefentation  will  give  them,  in  the 
minds  of  the  cool  and  the  unbiafled. 
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Why  Hifiory  is  fo  generally  pkajing  and  intereJHng.  Hifiory 
ferves  to  armfe  the  Imaginatwif  and  interejl  the  Pqffiom. 
Advomtage  of  H'iflory  above  FiBion.     It  improves  the  Under^ 

fiandingi  and  fits  Men  for  the  Bufinefs  of  Life.  Some  Jd^ 
vantages  of  Hifiory  above  Experience.  Peculiarly  uftful  to 
Princes.  Fafis  ejfential  to  all  Knowledge.  Political  Know* 
les^e  ufeful  in  every  Station  of  Life.     Hifiory  frees  the  Mind 

from  many  Prejudices^  and  particularly  national  Prejudices. 
The  Ufe  of  Hifiory  to  the  Ladies,  jfll  Improvement  in  the 
Science  of  Goyemntent  derived  from  Hifiory. 


THE    INTRODUCTION. 

THE  ftudy  of  Hiftory  is  more  or  Icfs  the  employment 
of  all  perfons  of  reading  and  education*  This  was, 
indeed,  the  earlieft  ufe  that  was  made  of  letters.  For  the 
moft  ancient  ppems  were  almoft  entirely  hiftorical;  and 
irerfe  was  firft  cultivated  in  preference  to  profe  (which  feems 
to  be  the  mofb  natural  vehicle  of  hiftory)  as  the  beft,  be- 
caufc  the  moft  fecure,  method  of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity 
the  knowledge  pf  paft  events.  In  all  ages  the  writing  of 
hiftory  has  employed  the  ableft  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  to 
this  day  hardly  any  writer  enjoy«  a  greater,  a  more  exten- 
sive, and  what  will  probably  be  a  more  lafting  reputation,  than 
a  good  hiftorian. 

The   infinite  variety  there  is   in  the  fubjefts   of  hiftory, 
makes  it  inviting  to  perfons  of  every  difpofition.     It  may  be 
either  trifling,  or  ferious.      It  fupplies  materials  with  equal 
eafe,    and  equal  copioufnefs,    for  the  fallies  of  mirth,  and ' 
the  graveft  difquifitions  of  philofophy.     As  every  thing  comes 
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under  the  denomination  of  hiftory,  which  informs  us  of  any 
faEi  which  is  too  remote  in  time,  or  place,  to  be  the  fub- 
je£^  of  bur  perfonal  knowledge ;  it  is  calculated  for  the  ufe 
of  perfons  of  both  feres,  and  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  profeflions  in  life.  Becaufe  it  cannot  be  prefumed  that 
a  perfon  of  any  profeflion,  or  in  any  Gtuation,  can,  of  him- 
felf,  come  at  the  knowledge  of  every  fadi  which  it  is  for  his 
advantage  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Hiftory  is  fo  conneded  with,  and  eflential  to,  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  that  the  moft  fuperficial  eflay  upon  any  fub* , 
yt&.  whatever,  is  hardly  tolerable,  unlefs  fome  kind  of  hifto- 
rical  fa£^  be  introduced,  or  alluded  to  in  it.  The  necefli- 
ty  of  fa£ls  to  moral  writers,  or  thofe  wlu>  write  upon  the 
theory  of  human  nature,  I  need  not  mention.  And  cer- 
tainly no  perfon  can  be  a  good  divine,  much  lefs  under- 
take any  part  of  the  controverfy  with  unbelievers,  unlefs  he 
be  very  well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefi- 
aftical.  Indeed,  more  than  half  of  the  books  of  fcripture 
confift  of  hiftory.  And  as  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  muft  be  verified  by  hiftory,  none  but  a  good 
hiftorian  can  be  a  judicious  commentator  upon  fach  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  facred  writings. 

Befides,  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  is  agreeable  to  us  as 
fociable  and  converfable  creatures  \  fince  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  power  of  convcrfation,  and 
making  the  dead  of  the  party  equally  with  the  living.  Nay, 
as  things  are  circumftanced,  the  dead  contribute  more  largely 
to  gratify  our  natural  and  eager  curiofity  to  be  informed  of 
paft  and  remote  tranfaftions. 

In  this  field  of  hiftory,  therefore,  which  is  open  to  every 
man  of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  tafte  and  curio- 
fity cannot  fail  to  pafs  a  great  part  of  his  leifure  hours,  it 
cannot  but  be  defirable  to  have  a  guide  (at  leaft  upon  a  per- 
fon's  firft  introduftion  into  it)  left  he  (hould  lofe  himfelf  in 
the  boundlefs  variety  it  affords,  and  not  be  ^able  to  find  thofe 
convenient  eminences  from  which  he  will  have  the  moft  eafy 
and  agrccaWc  view  of  the  objeds  it  contains.    In  the  cha-  * 
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rafter  of  this  guide,  Gendemen,  I  now  offer  you  my  beit 
<iffiftance« 

The  courfe  of  le£lure$  we  are  now  entering  upon  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  both  by  direding  you 
to  the  eafieft  methods  of  acquiring  sftid  retaining  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  -making  the  proper  u/e  of  it  when  you  are 
poflefled  of  it« 

That  the  obfervations  I  have  coIle£led  for  this  purpofe  may 
be  the  moft  intelligible  and  ufeful,  I  ihall  difpofe  of  them  in 
the  following  method ;  confidering, 

I.  The  general  ufes  of  hillory. 

II.  The  fources  of  hiftory. 

IIL  What  is  neceflary,  or  ufeful,  to  be  known  previous  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

IV.  Dire£tions  for  the  more  cafy  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  hiftory. 

V.  Proper  obje^  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian..  And  under 
this  head  I  (hall  conlider  the  feveral  fubje£)s  of  general  pdlicy^ 
or  the  circumftances  that  chiefly  contribute  to  render  civil 
focieties  fecure,  numerous,  and  happy,  as  being  the  moft 
important  of  all  objects  of  attention  to  readers  of  hiftory. 

VI.  In  the  laft  place  I  would  give  you  a  general  view  of 
hiftory  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  but  fhall  content  myfclf  with 
referring  to  Holberg,  or  fomc  other  epitome  of  general  hiftory. 


PART         L 


ACCORDING  to*  the  method  above  laid  down,  I  am 
firft  to  confider  the  general  idfes  of  hiftory.  Thefc 
maybe  exhibited  under  three  heads.  i.  Hiftory  ferves  to 
amufe  the  imagination,  and  intcreft  the  paflions  in  general. 
2.  It  improves  the  underftanding.  And  3.  It  tends  to 
ftrengthen  the  fentiments  of  virtue. 

The 
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The  firft  and  loweft  ufe  of  hiftory,  is  that  it  agrceablf 
amufes  the  imagination,  and  interefts  the  paffions.  "With 
thefc  charms  hiftory  captivates  the  generality  of  readers  ; 
and  though  I  fliall  chiefly  recommend  it  in  another  and  aa 
higher  view,  I  think  this  is  an  advantage  of  hiftory  which  is 
by  no  means  inconiiderable,  and  by  which  a  reader  of  the 
fevcreft  philofophy  need  not  be  afliamed  to  acknowledge 
him&If  influenced.  To  amufe  the  imagination,  and  give 
play  to  the  pafiions  in  general,  is  almoft  the  only  and  avowed 
fcope  of  all  works  of  JiBton^  both  in  profe  and  verfe ;  and 
noen  of  great  genius  and  abilities  are  not  thought  to  have 
thrown  away  their  time  to  no  purpofe  updn  them.  What* 
ever  exerctjes^  does  likcwife  improve^  and  invigorate  our  fa- 
culties, and  difpofe  them  for  the  more  free  and  perfeA  dif- 
charge  of  their  proper  functions.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
the  hiftorics  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swe*- 
den,  OT  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  be  read  with  no  other  view 
than  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or 
rfie  conqueft  of  Jcru&lem  ^  or  that  the  voyages  of  Dampier, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Captain  Cooke,  be  put  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  of  Gulliver,  I  would  not  fay  the  time 
^ent  in  reading  them  was  wholly  loft.  Whatever  vahiable 
impreflions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by  fi£);itious  adventures, 
the  £ime,  in  kind,  though  perhaps,  generally,  not  equal  in 
degree,  arc  made  by  real  adventures ;  and  foBs  with  what- 
ever view,  and  in  whatever  manner,  treafured  up  in  the 
mind,  are  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  farther  and  higher 
iifes  that  they  are  capable  of,  whenever  the  perfon  who 
is  poflefled  of  them  is  difpofed  to  view  them  in  any  other 
Hght. 

In  this  view  all  true  hi  (lory  has  a  capital  advantage  over 
every  work  of  fi£lion.  Works  of  fidlion  are  not,  in  their  na- 
ture, capable  in  general,  of  any  other  ufes  than  the  auAors 
of  them  had  in  view,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  very  limited ; 
whereas  true  hiftory,  being  an  exhibition  of  the  conduft  of 
divine  Providence  \  in  wliich  every  thing  has,  perhaps,  infi- 
nite 
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nite  relations  and  ufes^  is  an  incxhaufUble  mine  of  the  moft 
Valuable  knowledge.  Works  of  fiAion  refemble  thofe  ma* 
chines  wliich  we  contriye  to  illuftrate  the  principles  of  philo* 
fophy,  fucfa  as  gldies,  and  orreries,  the  ufes  of  which  extend 
no  farther  than  the  views  of  human  ingenuity ;  whereas  real 
hiftory  lefembles  the  experiments  made  by  the  air-pump,  the 
condenfing  engine^  or  eledrical  machine,  which  exhibit  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature  himfelf,  whofe 
works  are  the  nofaleft  fubjedl  of  contemplation  to  the  human 
wind,  aiid  are  the  ground  work  and  materials  of  the  moft 
escteafive  and  ufeful  theories. 

But,  independent  of  any  farther  ufe,  we  have  many  wcfl 
written  hiftories,  which,  I  think,  are  calculated  to  give  at 
much  pure  entertainment,  efpecially  to  a  perfon  of  a  reafon* 
able  age  and  experience,  as  the  generality  of  novels  and  xo- 
Oiances.  Let  a  perfon  of  tafte,  and  juft  fentiment,  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  Cicero  written  by  Middlcton,  the  con- ' 
queft  of  Mexico,  or  the  voyage  of  Commodore  Anfon,  or 
even  fuch  larger  works  as  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Livy,  Philip  de  Coipmines,  &c.  and  then  judge.  If 
the  amazing  and  interefting  fcenes  of  fi&ion  be  worked  tip 
with  more  art,  be,  more  happily  difpofed  to  excite  and  intereft 
die  pallions,  and  be  more  agreeably  diverfified  with  proper 
epifodes,  the  very  thought  Aat  it  is  ^fi^on  (the  influence  of 
which  grows  with  our  years)  makes  that  artful  <)ifpofitioOj 
and  thofc  embellifliments,  neceflfary;  whereas  the  mere 
diought  that  we  are  liftening  to  the  voice  of  trt^b  is  able  to 
keep  the  attention  awake  through  many  a  dry  and  ill  digefted 
narrative  tA  faRs. 

-The  next,  and  higher  ufe  of  hiftory  is  to  improve  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  ftrengthen  the  judgment,  and  thereby  fit  us 
for  entering  upon  life  with  advantage.  **  By  ftudying  hif- 
♦*  tory,"  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  obfcrves,  **  and  examining 
^<  alt  kinds  of  cjiufes  and  efie£is,  a  man  may  ftiarpen  hig 
^  penetration,  fix  the  attention  of  his  mind,  and  ftrengthen 
^  his  judgment.  Thus  he  acquires  a  faculty  and  habit  of 
^  difceming  quicker,  and  learns  how  to  exert  that  flexibility 

«  and 
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««  2nd  ftcadincfo,  which  are  nccefliry  to  be  jomed*  in  the 
•<  conduft  of  all  afiairs  that  depend  on  the  conculrence,  or 
«  oppofition^  of  other  men."  Judgment^  as  well  as  our 
ether  powers,  rauft  improve  by  exercife.  Now  hiftory  pre- 
fent*  us  with  the  fame  objedb  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
boflnefs  of  life..  Thejr  muft  confequently  excite  the  fame 
ILind  of  refleftionsy  and  give  the  fame  exercife  to  our  thoughts* 
and  thus  produce  the  fame  turn  of  mind.  Hiftory,  therefore, 
may  be  called  anticipated  experience.  By  this  means  we 
begin  our  acquaintance  with  mankind  fooncr,  and  bring  into 
the  world,  and  the  bufinefs  of.  it,  fuch  a  caft  of  thou^t, 
and  temper  of  mind,  as  is  acquired  by  pading  through  it ; 
which  will  make  us  appear  to  more  advantage  in  it^  an^ 
not  fuch  mere  novices,  upon  our  introdvdion  into  it,  as 
we  ffiould  otherwife  be.  As  Lord  Bolingbroke  again  obferves, 
•«  He  who  ftudies  hiftory  as  he  would  philofophy,  will  dif- 
•f  tinguiih  and  coUedl  certain  general  principles,  and  rules  of 
•*<  life  and  condud,  which  always  muft  be  true ;  becaufe  they 
«*  are  conformable  to  the  invariable  nature  of  things ;  and 
^  by  doing  fo  Ije  will  foon  form  to  himfelf  a  general  fyftem 
"  of  ethicks  an^  politicks  on  the  fureft  foundations,  on  the 
<<  trial  of  thefe  principles  and  rules  in  all  ages,  and  on  the 
•<  confirmation  of  them  by  univerfal  experience.*' 

The  impreffions  which  this  anticipated  knowledge  of  the 
world  makes  upon  us,  it  h  certain,  will  not  be  fo  deep  as 
thofe  which  arc  the  refult  of  our  own  perfonal  acquaintance 
with  it ;  and  our  judgment  of  things,  and  maxims  of  condufb, 
formed  in  this  manner,  will  not  be  fo  firmly  riveted  in  our 
minds-  But  then  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  more 
conre£l,  and  o(  being  a  better  guide  to  iw,  than  any  thing  we 
could  have  learned  from  our  own  random  experience,  upon 
our  entering  the  world.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  examples 
which  hiftory  prefents  to  us  are  generally  complete.  The  whole 
is  before  us.  We  fee  men  and  things  at  their  full  length, 
as  we  may  fay ;  and  we  likewife  generally  fee  them  througfi 
a  medium  which  is  lefs  partial  dian  that  of  experience. 
Whereas  in  real  life  every  fccne  opens  very  flowly,  we  fee 
therefore  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  a  tiling  at  one  time  j  and 

I  are 
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arc  confcqucntly  Hable  to  be  deceived  into  a  very  fallacious 
jodginent  of  it;  particularly  confidering  how  diftorted  even 
tliofe  impcrfe£l  views  of  things  are  by  the  relation  of  every 
tiling  to  felff  which  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  out  of  fight  in 
^ngs  in  which  we  ourfelvcs  are  concerned. 

In  this  view,  hiftory  is  generally  the  only  faithful  inftruftor 
of  princes,  particularly  abfolute  princes.  It  is  fo  much 
the  intereft  of  abler  men  than  themfelves  to  impofe  upon 
them,  and  to  fwell  their  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  that, 
wkhout  the  aid  of  hiftory,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  they  fliouM 
ever  form  any  juft  notion  of  men,  or  things,  ^t  all.  But  in 
hiftory  princes  may  fee  their  predeccflbrs  treated  without 
flattery  or  ceremony ;  and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  common 
fenfe  they  may  fee,  as  in  a  giafs,  in  what  light  their  own 
charaders  and  conduA  will  appear  to  pofterity.  Nay,  they 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  fome  hiftorians  will  rate  them  as 
muck  too  low,  as  their  cotemporaries  have  rated  them  too 
high.  Of  what  avail  have  been  the  fulfome  flatteries  of 
VeUeius  Paterculus  to  the  charafter  of  Tiberius,  or  his  fa- 
vourite Sejanus;  or  even  the  refined  praifes  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  to  the  charafter  of  Auguftus  himfelf  ?  Pofterity  at 
length  fees  their  real  characters,  through  all  their  artful 
difguifes,  and  only  thinks  the  worfe  of  men  for  laying  perfons 
of  wit  and  ingenuity  under  a  neceflity  of  aAing  a  part  fo 
unworthy  of  themfelves.  All  future  kings  of  France  may 
fee  many  very  free  ccnfures  upon  the  charader  and  conduct 
of  their  predeceflbr  Louis  XIV.  written  by  Voltaire,  not  with-. 
ftanding  the  writer  cannot  conceal  his  partiality  for  his  hero 
and  his  nation. 

But,  indeed,  to  men  in  all  ftations  inftruftions  for  their 
own  condu&  may  be  conveyed,  in  the  clearcft  and  moft 
cogent  manner,  through  the  example  of  others.  ,  Suetonius 
relates  that  Augnftus  ufed  to  tranfcribe  inftruftive  paflages  of 
hiftorians,  and  fend  them  to  thofe  of  his  officers  who  had 
need  of  admonition. 

We  may  eafily  be  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  hiftory  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  general,  as  well  as  of  po- 
litical 
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litical  knowledge  in  particular^  if  we  confider  that  the  moft 
exalted  underftanding  is  nothing  more  tfian  a  power  of  draw-, 
ing  concluGons^  and  forming  maxims  of  conduA,  from 
known  foBs  and  experiments^  of  which  neccffary  materials  of 
bto^ledge  the  mind  itfelf  is  wholly  barren.  How  then  can 
knowledge  be  gained  without  experience  ?  And  very  fcantj 
and  dear  bought,  would  be  the  wifdom  that  was  the  refult  of 
the  experience  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age  only.  How  flow 
then  muft  have  been  the  progrefs  that  mankind  would  have 
made  in  wifdom,  and  improvements" of  all  kinds,  before  by 
ibme  means  or  other,  one  age  could  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  obfervations  of  their  anceftors* 

It  was  requifite,  therefore,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of 
human  kind,  and  of^  human  condud,  and  to  give  mankind 
dear  and  comprehenfive  views  of  their  intereft^  together  with 
the  means  of  promoting  it,  that  the  experience  of  fome  ages 
ihould  be  collefled  and  compared,  that  diftant  events  (hould 
be  brought  together;  and  (o  the  firft  rife,  entire  progrefs^ 
and  final  condufion,  of  fchemes,  tranfa£lions,  and  charaders 
ihould  be  ieen,  as  it  were,  in  one  unbroken  view^  with  all 
their  connexions  and  relations.  Without  this,  no  adequate 
judgment  could  be  formed  of  them,  fuch  as  would  enable  an 
intelligent  perfon  to  determine  how  far  the  (ame,  or  the  Iike» 
undertaking!  w.ould  bear  to  be  repeated,  or  amended.  With- 
out thefe  advantages,  therefore,  the  improvemenu  of  human 
life,  notwithftanding  the.greateft  perfedion  and  extent  of  our 
intelledual  powers,  would  be  at  a  (land.  There  might  be 
conjeAure,  and  enterprize,  but  there  could  be  no  certainty^ 
or  rational  expectation  of  fuccefs. 

Confequently,  without  hiftory,  the  advantages  of  our  rati- 
onal nature  muft  have  been  rated  very  low;  and  the  more 
complete,  the  more  exa£l,  and  comprehenfive  is  our  furniture 
of  hiftoricai  fa&s,  the  more  materials  of  knowledge,  and 
confequently  of  power  and  happinefs^  are  we  pofitfied  of. 
For  Lord  Bacon  has  juftly  remarked,  that  «<  knowledge  is 
«  power;**  and  certainly  all  the  excellence  of  human  nature, 
an  the  advantage  we  have  above  the  brutes,  is  derived  from 

the 
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die  ufe  of  our  intelle£tual  powers.  Since,  with  vcfytQ.  to 
tbe  powers  of  body,  and  an  inftindiye  capacity  of  defending 
and  providing  for  themfelves,  they  have  greatly  the  advantage 
of  us. 

Political  knowledge,  it  will  be  faid,  is  ufeful  only  to  poli- 
ticians, and  minifters  of  fute.  But  befides  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  reafonable  curiofity,  to  examine  into  the  fprings  of  the 
great  wheel  of  government,  on  the  juft  balance,  ai^dl  regular 
motions,  of  which  our  temporal  fecurity  and  happinels  de« 
pend ;  and  though  political  afiairs  be  almoft  wholly,  but  not 
entirely,  out  of  the  fphere  of  private  perfons  uiider  an  /iriU 
trary  government  \  yet  in  free  governments,  as  it  is  admirably 
laid  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  <<  the  public  fervice  is  not  confined 
'«  to  tfaofe  idiom  the  prince  appoints  to  the  feveral  pofts  in 
<'  the  adminiftration  under  him.  Men  of  all  degrees  ought 
'^  to  inftrudl  them£elves  in  thofe  affairs  wherein  they  may  be 
**  a£bor8  themfelves,  or  Judges  of  thofe  who  z€tj  or  control* 
««  lers  of  thofe  who  judge  j"  and  from  fome  one  or  other  of 
tfaefe  dafles  no  fubje£l  of  Great  Britain  is  wholly  excluded. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,  when  we  confidcr  in 
what  refpe^is  the  knowledge  of  hiilory  improves  the  under- 
ftanding,  that  it  tends  to  free  the  mind  from'  many  foolifh 
prejudices,  particularly  an  unreafonable  partiality  for  our  own 
country,  merely  as  our  own  country,  which  makes  a  people 
truly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  It  was  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  hiflory  that  made  the  Chinefe  Mandarines 
exprefs  their  aftonifhment  to  find  their  country  make  fo  fmall 
a'  figure  in  a  map  of  the  world,  which  the  Jefuits  fhewed 
them.  And  through  the  fame  ignorance,  the  Samoedes,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  northern  p^rts  of  Siberia,  whom  Le 
Bruyn  defcribes  as  the  loweft  and  word  provided  for,  of  all 
the  human  race,  wondered  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  did  not 
chufe  to  live  among  thenu 

National  prejudices  likewife  produce  a  mod  unreafonable 
averfion  to  foreign  nations  and  foreign  religions,  which  nod- 
dling but  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  can  cure.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  that  it  is  t©o  often  the  intereft  of  particular  per- 
fons, 
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fons,  and  parties,  to  promote  thofc  prejudices.  The  Moors 
of  Africa  were  furprized  to  find  their  firft  chriftian  captive^ 
in  the  fhap^of  men  p  and  our  very  figns  do  to  this  day  bear 
the  traces  of  the  extravagant  opinion  of  the  fize  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  Saracens,  which  they  who  returned  from  the 
crufades  propagated  among  their  ignorant  countrymen. 

The  knowledge  of  hiftory  operates  no  lefs  favourably, 
and  eiFedmally,  in  removing  the  prejudices  that  may  have 
been  entertained  in  favour  of  ancient  or  modem  tin^s,  by 
giving  a  juft  idea  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  man« 
kind  in  all  ages. 

Far  am  I,  however,  from  imagining  that  the  coniequence 
of  ftudying  hiftory  will  be  an  indifference  to  our  own  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  one  of  the  greateft  advan- 
tages ariiing  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain,  that  he  will  generally  lay  down  his  book 
more  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  his  own  fituation ;  and  will 
be,  from  rational  conviftion,  and  not  from  blind  preju- 
dice, a  more  zealous  friend  to  the  intcreft  of  his  country 
than  before. 

Indeed,  fo  apparent  are  the  fuperior  advantages  of  our 
conftitution,  and  laws,  if  not  of  our  manners  and  cuftoms^ 
over  thofe  of  moft  other  nations,  that  there  are  few  foreign- 
ers who  do  not  give  ours  the  preference  to  their  own.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  one  of  the  firft  of  philofbphical  politicians,  that  is, 
thofe  who  have  treated  of  laws  and  government  with  a  juft 
regard  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  fituatioxt 
and  wants  of  mankind,  is  in  raptures,  and  almoft  quits  the 
ftyle  of  philofophy,  whenever  he  treats  of  our  conftitution* 
And  Voltaire,  who  is  ejcceedingly  partial  to  the  power  an<t 
glory  of  France,  cannot  help  doing  the  fame  juftice  to  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  our  government.  Indeed,  as  a  man  of 
a  free  and  bold  turn  of  thinking,  you  will  be  fenfible  that 
he  could  not  have  done  otherwife,  when  we  come  to  analize 
the  Britifli  conftitution,  and  to  (hew  from  what  its  excel- 
lence 
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knee  reftths ;   thottgh,   at  the  fame  time,  *  I  fhall  not  fail  to 
point  out  fbme  ladicaland  very  conliderable  dek&s  in  it.* 

Under  the  head  of  prtjtidiciSy  I  fhall  jufl  mendon  a  plei^ 
fant,  but  not  unimportant  d>£erration  of  Mr.  Hume,  Ti2« 
that  iIk  fmr  fix  mayi  learn  in  hiflory  that  Znr  is  not  the  imlj, 
HOT  ahvajs  the  moft  governing,  principle  in  the  hearts  of 
men;  which,  from  the  reading  of  novels,  frequenting  the 
Aeatre,  and  even  the  general  turn  of  polite  converfatioo, 
they  mi^  otfacrwife  imagine. 

But  die  capital  ^advantage  we  derive  from  Jiifto^  under 
this  head  is,  that  from  this  fource  only  can  be  derived  ail  fu- 
ture improvements  in  iheifcience  of  government.  And  if  the 
weU  being  of  Ibciety  >be  mir  oisjed,  this  b,  after  all,  the 
910ft  iittportant<rf  all  fcienoes.  For  certainly  more  fubftan^ 
tial  boiefit  refuhs  to  Ibciety  fiom  the  proper  babnce  of  the 
feveral  powers  of  a  ftate,  or  even  from  one  wife  bw,  re- 
fjpeftiag  the  liberties  and  pn^erties  of  men,  than  could  be 
^krived  from  all' the  other  fciences  put  together*  I  except, 
however,  the  fciences,  if  thoy  may  be  fo  called,  of  morality 
and  religion. 

Human  nature,  with  the  various  interefts  and .  connexions 
of  men  in  a  ftate  of  fbciety,  is  fo  complex  a  iubjeft  that 
nothing  can  be  fafely  concluded  a  priori  with  reaped  to  it* 
Every  diing  that  we  can  depend  upon  muft  be  derived  from 
/oBi.  All  the  plans  of  government  laid  down  by  the  wifeft 
of  the  ancients,  as  Pbto,  Ariflotle,  and  Cicero,  are,  .with* 
out  exception,  defeAive  in  many  capital  inftances;  and  aot- 
vrithffanding  the  farther  lights  that  More  and  Harrington 
nlight  have  derived  from  the  hiftory  of  many  coituries  after 
them,  neidier  the  Ukfia  of  the  former,  nor  the  Oeeana  of 
dieJatter,  would  bear  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  The  former 
ieirifionary  even  to  a  proverb. 

Hiis  grand  fcience  is  ftill  in  its  infancy.     Men  of  the 
greateft  refledion  and  experience  could  not  pretend  to  pro* 

*  This  refien  to  »c<mrie  of  1«Aiik$»  which  I  4o  apt  pubHih,  but  of  which  a 
SjlUhs  msy  be  ieen  in  my  ^MJay  om  Educatisn. 
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nounce^  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what,  for  inftance, 
would  be  the  confequence  of /any  confideraUe  change  in  our 
own  conftitution  and  government,  or  that  of  oAer  nations. 
And  do  we  not  frequently  fee  that  our  ableft  minifters  of 
ftate,  who  give  the  clofeft  attention  to  the  internal  policy  of 
the  kingdom,  are  obliged  to  change  their  meafures^  in  con- 
fequence of  their  being  difappointed  in  their  expectations 
from  them  ?  This  makes  it  fo  extremely  hazardous  to  intro* 
duce  any  material  change  into  an  eftabliihed  form  of  govern- 
ment. No  human  fagacity  can  forefee  what  inconyenience 
might  arife  from  it* 

So  iinpdrtant  is  thb  fdence  of  government,  that  nothii^ 
can  be  more  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  thofe  who  have  fufficient 
abilities,  and  who  are  friends  of  mankind ;  and  the  onljr 
£DUndation  on  which  nien  who  think^  and  who  are  not  car- 
ried away  by  their  own  imaginations,  will  build  any  conclu-^ 
fions  U  tjfiorical  fa8s.  Hypothefes  built  upon  arguments  a 
priori  ar^  leaft  of  all  tolerable.  Here  obfervadon.  and  ex- 
permiee  are  the  only  fafe  gjuides. 

As  all  other  fciencds  have  made  very  rapid  advances  in  the 
prefeat  age,  the  fcience  of  government  bids  fair  to  keep  pace 
witii  them*  Many  ingenious  men  have  of  late  turned  their 
thoughts  to  this  fubjed,  and  valuable  treati&s  upon  it  have 
been  publilhed  both  in  thia  country  and  abroad.  But  what 
is  of  much  more  value,  we  have  now  a  vaft  ftock  of  impor- 
tant ^4^/  before  us,  for  bur  contemplation.  The  old  go- 
vernments of  Europe  are  arrived  to  a  confiderahle  degree  of 
maturity.  We  may  rather  fay  th^y  are  growing  into  decay; 
fo  that  their  (everal  advantageA.and  defeats  are  become  fuf-* 
ficiently  confpicuous,  and  the  new  governments  in  North 
America  are  fo  many  ne^v  etfperimentSy  of  which  political  phi- 
lofophers  cannot  fail  to  make  .the  greateft  u£e.  Time  has 
alfo  weakened,  and  removed,  many  prejudices  in  favour  of 
pretended  -rights  to  power ^  and  peculiar  modis  of  government; 
fo  that  the  only  proper  objeft  of  government,  the  happinefs  of 
the  people^  is  now  almoft  univerfally  feen^  and  alone  attended 
to. 

For 
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For  want  of  acquaintance  with  htfiory,  we  are  apt  to  pro« 
nounce  a  priori  many  things  to  be  impof&ble^  which  in  fad 
really  exift,  and  are  very  fafe.  Thus  the  Eang  of  Siam  could 
not  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Venetians  had  no  king,  any 
more  than  that  water  could  hsfve  the  hardnels  of  ftone,  andl)ear 
men  and  carriagei. 

lihaU  conclude  this  head  with  adding^  that  the  kno^dedge 
of  hiftory  contributes  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  the  acquaintance 
we  are  thereby  enabled  to  form  with  all  thofe  obje£^  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  leAures,  will  be  pointed  out  as  worthy 
of  peculiar  attention  to  an  hiftorian,  the  knowlec^e  of  which 
is  equally  ufefiil  f or  fpecuhtive  or  pra£Ucal  purpofesj.  fo  that 
philofopbers  and  politicians  may  equally  avail  thcmfelves  of  it* 
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LECTURE      II. 

Hyhry  ftnis  iajhiigtben  the  Sintimints  rf  Firtue:  JiMUn/hm 

•  tbi  Manner  in  mfhicb  virtumu  Impr^Jms  ire-wQuaUj  n^kie 

ftptin  the  MM.    ylivtmtuge  rf  the  Stttify  tf  Hj/hryiprtwow 

to  a  Per/on^ J  ieh^  introduced  into  ihe  Wot^id.     Why  the  He- 

firefentmtkns  of  Hj/brikHs  are  Utthft  'wdvetjMf  faveimMe  ^ 

Virtae.     What  kind  rf  ikenes  Hj/bry  dBwdlly  inbHits  -mbicb 

Sare  favourMe  to  VifHtie.    jA  Fiew  rf'ihe'Mentiminti  oM 

ConduB  rf  great  Men  injures  the  Mind  nmth  a  Tm/le  fir 

fiHd  Glory  and  true  Greatneft.     Hi/lory  enables  us  tofirmju/i 

Ideas  both  of  the  Strength  and  Weaknefs  of  human  Nature. 

In/lances  of  bothy  with  RefleXons, 

TH  E  third  ufe  of  hiftory  is,  that  it  tends  to  ftrengtheq 
the  fentiments  of  Tirtue*  That  this  is  the  tendency 
of  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  will  be  eridenti  if  we  confider 
in  what  manner  virtuous  impref&ons  are  aAually  made  upon 
the  mind.  How  do  we  acquire  a  love  for  virtue;  but  by 
frequently  viewing  it  in  thofe  points  of  light  in  which  it 
appears  defrahle  to  us,  and  in  a  fituation  of  mind  in  which  no 
bias  is  laid  upon  us  in  favour  of  vice  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  maintain  that  virtue  is  its 
own  fufficient  reward  in  this  life,  that  even  a  juft  and  well* 
conduced  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  this  happy 
tSMk.  It  is  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  it,  feeing  things 
an  an  unfair  point  of  light,  and  with  minds  prejudiced  i>y 
profpeds  of  pleafure,  intcreft,  or  falfe  notions  of  honour, 
that  prevents  that  happy  coniequence  from  taking  place 
uniyer(ally.  Now,  to  ftudy  hiftory  is  to  come  mt  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  worjd  in  the  moft  fisivourable  circumftances. 
Hiftorians  are  the  beft  guides  and  tutors  we  can  take  with  us 
in  our  travels.    They  Ihew  us  the  vjhek  of  trandOions  and 

chancers 
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CD  Boke.aiqr  imfiiMiifiblciiiiqndEons  on  ottt'  mindt;  and*  sA 
thfi  reflexiont  tbty  make  itpoa  men  and  things  wnnrnforjaalj 
di&ated.  by  a  fisnfe  of  virtue,  aad^  honour.  Aren  Mtiptiiavel 
hunfid^  though  his  retj  name  coBvejp  tlte  id^  o£  b^feneft 
ud  TiUaisf  as.a  poliddaa,  difooven^  a»  Mr.  Hume  obfi^nree^ 
tx«c.  fentiments  of  Tirtue  in  his  hjftory  q6  Florence^ 

lafoch  company^  and  in  the  handa  of  fach  able  and  faith* 
§ak  amdu^^Qia^  what  teaibn  haw  we  to  be  alanned  to  fee 
our  friends  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  ?-  Tliere 
is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  a  perfop^'s  beitig  ad-  ^ 
Butted  to  fee  the  figure  which  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
Charles  XII.  made  at  the  head  of  their  conquefts ;  to  view 
the  oomt  of  Dtonyfius,  of  Nero,  or  of  Louis  the-  SV^  ta 
aU  their  fplendour,  and  feeing  the  figure  their  whole  lirei 
make  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  In  the  former  fitu^tion  the 
imcautiotts  miod  of  a  youi^  man  might  be  in  d^uiger  of  being 
captiTated  with  the  charms  of  ambition,  v^hqituoufheft,  of 
magnificence ;  but  k>oking  upon  the  (ane  objeAs  from  the 
more  advantageous  fituation  in  which  hiftory  places  us,  we 
maft  cortainjy  be  equally  ftruck  with  their  vanity  and  folly, 
and  conceive  a  difguft  and  averfion  to  them.  It  is  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  Pope  fays  it  is  with  learning. 

Hers  finaller  drau^u  intoxicate  the  brtio. 
But  drinkifig  laigely  fobers  «s  again. 

The  only  reaibn  why  ^  young  peribn  cannpt  be  faJFely 
ttufted  with  viewing  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  that  ar<) 
in  the  worhl  is  that,  if  left  t^  bimfelf  in  real  life,  vice  n^f 
be  (b  circumftanQcd,^  a$.  to  be  but  tpo  invitipg  to  his  unexpe^ 
riemced  mind.  But  in  hiftory  vi^c^  ^i^^cf  appears  tempting, 
lodeed,  whatever  be  the  difpofiti^fi  of  hifti^ians  themfidvei^ 
if  they  give  a  faithful  view  o{  thiiigs,  as  ik(tj  hav^  re^y 
come  to  paftb  they  cannot  h^^  givi^  a  vepxe(^n.t^ticm  6^ 
vQutable  to  virtue.  So  cpnfiftent  is  the  order  of  Diyin^ 
Providence,  that»  if  t^  (cheme  be  faii^ly  w4  compkatjiy  re^ 
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prefentedy  we  may  dq>end  upon  it  diat  nothing  will  be  ex- 
hibited from  which  it  may  be  £drly  concluded,  that  Tice  it 
d^ible  upon  the  n^iole*  Contrary,  therefore,  to  what  may 
be  apprehended  from  a  promiicuous  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  through  the  ghia  of  hiftory,  vices  may  be  viewed  at 
fafely  as  virtues.  Nay,  they  both  equally  teach  wifdom  and 
good  monds*  It  b  even  imjpoffible  to  fay  which  of  ^hem  in* 
culcate  the  important  leflbn  with  more  force*  The  ezoefles 
of  a  Nero,  and  the  goodnefs  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  have  the 
£uBe  good  tBt£k  in  hiftory. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  arguing  as  it  were  a  prmi,  from  the 
lights  in  which  characters  and  events  are  feen  in  hiftory,  that 
it  mufi  have,  an  efie&  that  is  favourable  to  virtue.  I  (hall 
now  demonftrate  the  lame  thing  more  parlkularly,  by  (how^ 
ing  what  fcenes  hiftory  a&ually  exhibits  that  have  thb  happy 
tendency* 

In  the  firft  place,  hiftory  by  difplaying  the  fisntiments  and 
condu A  of  truly  great  men,  and  thofe  of  a  contrary  charac* 
ter,  tends  to  infpire  us  with  a  tafte  for  (olid  glory  and  real 
greatnefs ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  does  not  confift  in  what 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  fo  eager  in  the  purfuit  of* 

We  can  never  imagine,  if  we  derive  our  inftrudion  from 
hiftory,  that  true  greatneis  conCfts  in  riches ;  when  we  fee 
that  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  charaf^ers  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  were  fbrmed,  and  lived  in  poverty  j  men  who 
(hewed  their  contempt  of  riches  by  refufing  to  improve  th^ 
opportunities  they  had  of  amafling  wealth.  Not  to  mention 
Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  other  Romans  in  the  early  ages 
of  that  city,  honoured  for  their  poverty,  but  who  had  no  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  what  ^e  fiiould  call  riches;  Scipio 
.£milianus,  who  might  have  engrofled  almoft  all  the  wealth 
of  Carthage,  never  made  a  (ingle  acquifitjon  in  all  his  life* 
The  great  Philopsemen  generally  went  in  a  very  plain  dref% 
Snd  without  any  fervant  or  attendants*  The  Emperors, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Aurelius,  fold  their  palaces, 
their  gold  and  filver  plate,  their  valuable  furniture,  and  all 
the  fuperfluities  they  could  difpenfe  with,  which  their  pre- 

^eccflbri 
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deceflors  had  heaped  up,  and  bamlbed  all  expencea  and  deli- 
cacies from  their  tables  with  the  greateft  fererity. 

Thefe  Princes,  together  with  Vefpafian,  Pertinax,  Alex- 
ander  Severus,  Oaudios  the  fi^rood,  and  Tactttts,  w4io  w^re, 
raifled  to  the  emphre  by  their  merit,  and  whom  all  ages-  have 
admired  as  the  greateft  and  the  beft  of  princes,  were  ever 
fond  of  the  greateft  plainnefs  in  their  apparel,  furniture  and 
outward  appearance.  The  ruins  of  Adrian's  country  feat  arc 
ftiJl  to  be  feen,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
bignefs  of  one  of  our  common  houfes.  Even  Auguftus  him- 
felf,  during  a  reign  of  near  fifty  years,  never  changed  his 
apartment,  or  furniture.  We  fee  the  fame  juft  turn  of 
thinking  in  the  famous  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  great  Scipio. 
When  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  defired  very  importunately 
to  fee  her  toilet,  flic  deferred  fatisfying  her  curiofity  till  her 
children,  who  were  the  famous  Gracchi,  came  from  fchool, 
and  then  only  feid  Fn  !  hxc  omamenta  mea  funt*  Thefe  are  my 
oTnatntntSm 

When  temperance,  frugality  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  greatncfs 
are  graced  with  fuch  names  as  thefe  I  have  mentioned,  fliall 
we  be  in  any  danger  of  abandoning  ourfelves  to  excefs  in 
imitation  of  the  infamous  Nero,  whofe  golden  palace,  Herodian 
fays,  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
whofe  extravagance  in  other  refpeAs  was  in  proportion  to  it  \ 
of  Caligula,  of  the  beaftly  Commodus,  or  the  mad  Helio- 
gabalus  ?  Do  we  admire  Lucullus  the  more  for  the  idea 
that  Cicero  gives  us  of  his  expenfive  table  ?  Or  can  we 
think  Marc  Antony  to  be  commended  for  having  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  grand  entertainments  always  ready,  that  whenever  he 
was  difpofcd  to  eat  he  might  never  wait  half  an  hour  ? 

Can  we  think  .that  h^nQurs  and  preferment  conftitute  true 
greatnefs,  when  we  fee  in  hiftory  that  the  moft  worthy  men 
have  generally  declined  them  ?  Tacitus  and  Probus,  who 
did  fo  mu(;h  hpnour  to  their  ftations,  were  both  advanced 
to  the  empire  againft  their  inclinations  :  and  in  how  much' 
fairer  a  poiitt  of  light  do  their  charaders  ftand  than  that  of 

V  thefe 
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thofe  loiia  of  andntiont  who  waded  thfovgh  fintiof  blood  Ift 
come  at  it  ? 

The  extnnragances  of  Alexander  tKe  Great  in  kiHIag  his 
beft  friends,  like  cruelties  of  tlie  Spaniards  in  America^  tbe 
ruin  of  Sweden  by  Giaries  XIL  are  ceitainly  m(ffe:  proper  to 
fliew  the  folly  and  madneft  of  unbounded  ambition^  than 
their  vi£tories  are  to  dazzle  our  minds  with  their  glare.  How 
we  regret  that  unhappy  turn  of  mind  when  we  confider  what 
Taluable  members  of  fociety  their  2d>ilities  would  have  rea* 
dered  fuch  men  as  Julius  Caefar,  and  Fonq)ey,  had  they 
jointly  employed  them  to  raile  the  glory  of  their  country  f 
and  that  the  expences  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  preparationr^or 
deftruftion,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  hare  founded  many 
numerous  colonies^  and  to  hare  put  them  into  a  fiouriflung 
condition. 

Nothing  fo  eflfe£lually  cures  a  man  of  the  ^furd  pride  of 
Urtb  2nd/a$miy  as  feeing  ibme  of  the  greateft  men  in  hiftory, 
fuch  as  Tamerlane,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  Pope  Sixtus  the 
fifth,  rife  from  low  beginnings ;  and  we  are  always  charmed 
to  fee  truly  great  men,  who  were  poflefled  of  the  advan- 
tages of  birth,  wave  all  pretences  to  merit  dn  that  account. 
Even  Vefpafian  laughed  at  thofe  who  pretended  to  derive  his 
defcent  from  Hercules. 

An  exceilive  paffion  for  fame^  as  an  end  of  a£Hon,  reduces 
a  man  very  low  in  the  light  of  hiftory.  How  much  does  the 
letter  which  Gcero  wrote  to  Lucceius,  and  which,  unfor« 
tunately  fof  him,  yet  remains  (in  which  he  almoft  infifts 
upon  his  praifing  him  at  the  expence  of  truth,  in  the  hiftory 
of  hb  confullhip),  fink  that  great  man  in  our  efteem.  On 
the  contrary,  how  prodigioufly  does  the  chara£ler  of  Cato 
rife  upon  us  by  a  few  words  of  Salluft,  Malmt  tfft^  qtmm 
wUti,  horms :  He  rather  chofe  H  BE,  than  to  SEBM,  good. 
And  the  vanity  of  Nero  upon  his  excelling  in  mitfic,  and  of 
Commodus  on  his  dexterity  in  kiUing  wild  beafts,  complete- 
ly expofes  the  affection  of  excelling  in  what  is  out  of  our 
proper  (fhtre^     The   fame  maxim  is  conveyed  by  Philip, 

when 
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wfaeo  he  afred  his  fon  Alexoukr,  if.  lie  vfog  not  albaaicd  to 
pliy  on  »  mufical  inftniment  {o  weU  aa  be  did. 

IiLbDw  diftfeat  a  Ught  di>  tbofe  men  appear  in  hi&orj  wha 
Mt  gveedf  to  enpofs  all  praife  to  themfelves^.  and  thoie  wba 
eontvibitfe  heastUy  to  the  repotation  of  otherai  ?  Ai^4oftance 
of  the  former  we  fee  in  Claudius,  who  made  an  idle  expe- 
dttitfa-  to  finifli  the  conqueft  of  Britain  $  of  the  latter  in  M, 
Aorelius,  who  denied  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  attending  hitf 
filler  Ltteilla  (whom  he  had  married  to  h.  Venrn)  in^  the 
Eafty  left  his  prefence  ftould  give  a  check  to  the  growing  re* 
putation  of  his  fon*in-law, .  and  feem  to  draw  upon  himfelf 
the  -honour  of  putting  an  end  to  an  important  war^  to  the 
other's  prejudice.  And  hiftory  does  the  moft  ample  recom* 
pence  to  thofe  who  have  generoufly  (acrificed  their  own  re- 
putation to  Ae  public  good.  Thus  Fabius  Maximus,  to  hia 
immortal  honour,  notwithftanding  the  provoking  infults  he 
Deceived  from  Minucius,  refcued  him  from  the  hands  o£ 
Hannibal,  fetting  afide  his  reftntrmnt^  and  confultiog  only  hit 
zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country. 

We  concave  more  clearly  what  true  greatnefs  of  mind  is^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  our  hearts  are  more  filled  with  admt- 
cation  of  it,  and  bum  with  a  ftronger  pafiion  for  it,  by  a. 
fimple  narration  of  fome  Incidents  in  hiftory,  than  by  the  moft 
elaborate  and  philofbphically  exa&  defcription  of  it.  What 
can  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  noble  fentiments  of  ftrid 
honour  and  integrity  than  Marihal  Turenne's  refufing  a  fum 
of  money,  which  was  offered  him  if  he  would  not  march  his 
army  through  a  certain  territory,  becaufc  he  had  not  intended 
to  march  that  way.  Does  not  every  perfon's  heart  ftrongly 
feel  the  ientiments  of  benevolence,  when  he  hears  the  good- 
Titus  exclaiming  that  he  had  loft  a  day^  becaufe  he  had  done 
no  perfon  a  good  office  in  it  ?  If  a  perfon  be  capable  of  form- 
ing any  idea  of  greatneis  of  mind  in  forgiving  injuries,  he 
win  do  it  from  hearing  the  following  reply  that  Lewis  XIL 
naule  to  a  courtier,  who  prefied  him  to  puniih  a  peribn  who. 
had  ofiended  him  before  he  came  to  the  throne :  <<  It  belongs 
^  not  to  the  idsig  of  France  to  revenge  the  injuries  ofiered 
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**  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.'*  Or,  laftly,  what  can  give  fo 
juft  an  idea  of  the  true  fpirit  and  magnanimity  of  a  foldier^ 
as  the  reply  that  Vifcount  Dorec  made  to  Charles  IX,  of 
France,  when  he  receiv^  an  order  from  him  to  mafiacrc  the 
Hugonoii,  <^  I  defirc  your  majefty  will  employ  me  in  what 
is  pfJfihUr 

The  laft  example  leads  me  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  which 
is,  that  Kftory  enables  us  to  form  juft  ideas  of  the  dignity 
and  the  weaknefc  of  human  nature,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  \is  ill  life.  The  one  infpires  us  with  the 
noble  ambition  of  riffng  above  the  level  of  our  fpecies ;  and 
the  other  view,  without  deftroying,  tempers  that  ambition 
with  no  more  than  a  due  degree  of  humility- and  diffidence  ; 
which  in  faft  equally  contributes  to  the  fame  end.  What  I 
mean  will  be  more  clearly  underftood  by  a  few  examples. 

How  can  we  conceive  a  more  juft,  or  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  a  fenfe  of  true  honour  and  heroilm,  than  by  reading  fuch 
ftories  as  that  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Earl  c^  Peterborough 
at  the  famous  fiege  of  Barcelona.  While  he  was  fettling  the 
terms  of  capitulation  with  the  Spanifh  commander,  news  was 
brought  that,  contrary  to  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  agreed  upon 
between  them,  a  party  of  the  allied  troops  had  broke  into 
the  town.  The  Earl  told  the  Spaniih  general,  that  if  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  enter  the  town  with  his  Englifli 
troops,  he  would  drive  out  his  allies,  and  then  return  to 
finilh  the  capitulation,  which  he  aftually  performed. 

I  ihall  iay  nothing  of  the  fabulous  ftory  of  Curtius,  who 
is  faid  to  have  leaped  into  a  gulph,  or  of  Codrus,  who  pro- 
cured his  own  death  to  fave  his  country,  fince  inftances  of 
eiqual  courage  in  braving  death  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  our  own  times.  At  the  fiege  of  Turin  one  Mica  fired  a 
mine,  and  purpofely  deftroyed  himlelf  with  the  enemy.  And 
how  many  commanders  of  ihips  have  purpofely  blown  them 
up  rather  tHan  ftrike  their  colours.  Thefe,  it  may  be  faidy 
are  the  effeds  of  a  refined  fenfe  of  honour,  which  is  ac- 
quired in  a  highly  improved  ftate  of  fociety.  But  we  may 
fee  what  may  be  called  the  native  ftrength  of  the  mind  in 
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the  U^ftth  American  Indiani,  with  whom,  when  prifoners,  it 
18  rcTf  camoKm  to  refufe  dying  by  their  own  hands,  oa 
jmxpofe  ro  (hew  the  honour  of  their  country,  in  fupporting 
|hc  tortures  which  they  know  are  prepared  for  them. 

Fa£b  like  thefe,  together  with  thofe  which  (how  the  ex* 
tent  of  genius  in  fiich  men  as  Ariftotlci  Archimedes,  and 
Sir  Baac  Newton,  give  us  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
pature,  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  But  the  other 
fide  of  the  piAure,  which  hiftory  with  equal  faithfulncft 
prefents  to  us,  gives  us  a  moft  afie£Hng,  and  equally  inftrnc- 
tive  view,  of  our  deplorable  weakneis  and  frailty,  exemplified 
in  the  greateft  of  men. 

Hardly  mj  thing  gives  us  a  more  affe£^ing  view  of  the 
weaknefs  and  inconfiftency  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  lia^ 
ble,  than  to  fee  men  of  found  and   clear  undcrftandings,  in 
moft  refpe£ls,  ;|nd  of  upright  honeft  hearts,  fall  into  fenti* 
ments  tl^at  k^d  to  grofs  and  painful  fuperftitions.     A  moft 
remarkable  initapce  of  this  was  Pafcal,  one  of  the  greatefl: 
geni^fes,  and  beft  men,  that  ever  lived.    He  entertained  a 
notion  that  God  made  men  miferable  here  in  order  to  their 
being'happy  hereafter  j    and  in  confequence  of  this  he  in> 
pofed  upon   hln)felf    the   moft   difagreeable    mortifications* 
He  eve|i  ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  before  a  window  of  his 
ftudy,  from  which  he  thought  he  had  too  agreeable  a  prof* 
fc£t.     He  a}fo  v|rore  a  girdle  full  of  fliarp  points  next  to  his 
(kin,  and  while  he  was  eatii^  or  drinking  any  thing  that 
was  grateful  to  his  appetite,  he  was  conftantly  pricking  him- 
felf,    that  h^  might  not  be  fcnfible  of   any  pleafure.      His 
Ofter  too,  who  was  a  woman  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  piety, 
a£hially  died  of  (hirft,  as  fhe  thought,  to  the  glory  of  God* 
It  was  certainly  through  a  weaknefs  of  the   fame  nature  in 
the  ingenious  and  excellent  Fenelpn,  that  he  fubmitted  with- 
out refcrve   to  the  arbitrary   fentence   of  the  Pope,   when 
be  condemned  a  book  that  he  publiftied.     He  even  preached 
to  conden^n  hisi  own  bopH)    and  forbad  his  friends  to  de- 
fend it. 

They 
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Thejr  hare  not  ctnty  been  good  meot  and.  of  a^  tndj  Te& 
giotu  turn  of  mindy  who  have  been  fnbjed  to  inch  ground** 
lefs  fuperftitionsy  but  the  moft  vicious  and  sdMuidoned  Mk 
Both  kinds  of  inftances  ibew  the  weaknefs  to  which  hanuMi 
nature  is  liable*  But  wheieas  a  good  man  who  is  a  Have  to 
li^rftition  is  an  objeA  ofthe  gieateft  compaffion,  a  wicked 
man  in  the  fame  fituation  is  rather  a  fubjed  of  ridicule* 
What,  for  inftance^  can  be  more  compIeteI]r  ridiculous  than 
licwis  XI*  of  France^  a  man  who  made  no  conscience  of  any 
villahiyy  going  always  covered  with  relics,  and  wearing  a 
leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his  hat,  of  which  it  is 
laid  he  aflced  pardon  for  his  murders  before  they  were  com- 
mitted. Tie  fame  prince  made  a  deed  of  the  earldom  of 
Bolloigne  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Even  the  fentiments  of  morality,  which  of  all  others  one 
would  expe&to  find  the  moft  invariable  and  uncomtpted, 
are  found  greatly  perverted,  and  intermixed  with  notions 
that  are  foreign,  and  even  contrary,  to  morality,  in  the 
minds  of  fome  whole  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars,  with 
whom  it  is  a  fin  and  a  capital  crime,  as  Voltaire  fays,  to  put  a 
knife  in  the  fire,  to  lean  againft  a  whip,  to  beat  a  hor&  with 
a  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another,  think  it  no  fin, 
in  fome  cafes,  to  break  their  word,  to  plunder,  and  commit 
murder.  The  fame  Arab  who,  if  he  find  you  at  his  door 
claiming  hofpitality,  would  receive  you  as  his  brother,  and 
conduct  you  the  next  day,  would  not  have  fcrupled  to  rob 
and  murder  you,  as  his  lawful  prey,  if  he  had  met  you  in  the 
defert  an  hour  before.  To  give  inftances  of  the  weaknefs  and 
inconfiftency  in  the  human  mind,  which  hiftory  prefents  us 
with,  were  cndlcfs.  Thefc  are  fufficicnt  to  give  us  an  idea 
bow  afie£ling  and  ufeful  fuch  views  aie,  and  at  the  fame 
time  how  cdteruining  to  a  fpeculative  mind. 
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LECTURE     IIL 

Bi/hij  tenif  io  Jbrengthen  tin  Sentiments  of  Virtue  hy  the  Variety 
efyiews  in  ttfiiS  it  exbiUte  the  QmduB  of  Divine  Providence^ 
Jbowimg  important  Events  hottgbt  about  by  inconfideroble  Means ^ 
or  contrary  to  the  Intention  ofthafe  Perfons  nvbo  were  thefrin^ 
tipal  Agents  in  thtnu  A  Regard  to  Divine  Providence  height 
tens  our  SatisfaBion  in  reading  Hiftory^  and  tends  to  throw  an 
agreeable  Light  upon  the  mofi  gloomy  and  difgujling  Parts  of  it. 
Hifiory^  in  the  Misfortunes  and  Hard/hips  to  which  the  mofi 
AJtingm/bed  Perfonages  have  been  reduced^  gives  a  deep  Con* 
viBion  of  the  InftaUlity  of  all  Human  Things^  prepares  our  Minds 
tofuhmt  to  Adverftty  ninth  Refignation^  and  makes  us  acquiefce 
in  the  more' humble  Stations  of  Life.  Lafily^  the  mofi  common 
OSfervations  on  the  Tempers  and  Manners  of  Meuy  fuch  as  nve 
may  eoBeB  akry  Day  from  common  Life,  qffeR  us  much  more 
'fitongjly  when  we  fee  them  exemplified  in  the  Hfiory  of  great 
Perfonages.  At  what  Age  Hifiory  ought  to  be  read.  In  what 
Senfe  proper  fir  every  Age. 

THIRDLY,  Hiftory  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  fentimentt 
of  Tirtue,  by  the  variety  of  views  in  which  it  exhibits 
the  condu£l  of  divine  providence^  and  points  aitt  the  hand  of 
God|  in  the  afiairs  of  men*  For  certainly  whatever  fuggeils 
to  OS  the  idea  of  a  divine  Being,  either  in  the  end,  or  meanst 
of  .^[reat  events,  rauft  be  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue. 

That  the  world  has  a  governor ^  or  fuperintendant^  is  juft  as 
evident  as  that -it  bad  a  maher.  .For  no  perfon  does  any  thing 
without  fome  dclign,  or  without  intending  tomake  fomeufe 
of  4t»  A  telefcope-  is  made  to  be  ufed  for  the  better  .di(lin« 
guiihing  diftant  obje£b,  the  eye  itfelf  for  feeing  things  at  a 
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moderate  diftance  from  us,,  and  no  doubt^  mrii,  and  the  v)orld^ 
for  fomc  end  or  other* 

And  as  the  fame  Being  that  made  the  greateft  things,  made 
the  fmalleft  things  alfo^  all  being  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem, 
ibme  ufe,  no  doubt,  is  made  of  every  thing,  even  what  ap« 
pears  to  us  the  moil  inconfiderable  ;  fo  that,  as  our  Saviour 
obferved,  <<  a  fparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground  widiout  God^ 
^  and  the  very  hatrs^  of  our  heads  are  numbered*"  AUb,  as 
nothing  was  maie^  fo  nothing  can  come  to  pafs  without  the 
knowledge,  the  appointment,  or  permiflion  of  Ckxl.  Some- 
thing, therefore,  is  intended  by  every  thing  that  bappems^  as 
well  as  by  every  thing  that  is  made*  But  in  little  things  a  de- 
fign  is  not  fo  apparent  as  in  greater  and  nu>re  ftrikiug  things* 
Though,  therefore,  the  hand  of  God  be  really  in  every  thing 
fhat  happens,  and  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  our  attention  is 
more  forcibly  drawn  to  it  in  great  events,  and  efpecially  in 
things  which  happen  in  a  manner  unexpeQed  by  us. 

How  can  we  help  acknowledging  the  hand  of  God  when  we 
fee  great  and  important  events  brought  about  by  feemingly  tri- 
fling and  inconfiderable  means ;  or  by  means  which  feem  to 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  end  \  ^s  when  our  king  James 
and  both  houfes  of  parliament  were  reicu^d  from  de(tni£tion, 
by  a  letter  which  a  confpirator  fent  with  a  view  to  (ave  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  whom  he  had  a  friend* 
fhip  ? 

Who 'would  have  imagined  that  the  defire  which  Henry 
Vni.  had  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  would  hive  brought 
ibout  the  reformation  in  England  ?  The  indilcretion  of  a 
Portuguefe  pricft,  who  would  not  give  place  to  one  of  the 
king's  officers  in  Japan,  and  the  bbftinacy  of  the  jefuits,  in  rc- 
fufing  to  give  up  the  houie  which  a  noUeman  had  given 
them,  when  his  fon  claimed  it  back  again,  occafioned  the 
extirpation  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  that  country. 

But  what  moft'of  all  Ihew^  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  the 
weaknefs  and  fhort-fightedneft  of  men,  are  girat  events  J>eing 
brought  about  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  perfons  who 
were  the  chief  inftruments  of  them,  and  by  the  very  means 
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which  were  intended  to  produce  a  contrary  event.  Thus 
perfecution  has  always  been  the  means  of  promoting  the  per- 
iecuted  religioiv^  infomuch^  that  it  is  become  a  common  pro- 
Tcrb,  that  <<  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  feed  of  the 
<«  church.**  Thus,  likcwife,  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  many  other  ftates  have  been  ruined  by 
their  own  fuccefTcs.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  his  intolerable 
oppreffion,  was  the  caufe  of  the  freedom  of  the  ftates  of  Hol- 
land. Such  has  often  been  the  confcquence  of  wicked  men 
over-a£liHg  their  parts.  Thus  alfo  the  fenate  of  Rome  was 
once  iaved  by  Catiline's  making  the  fignal  for  the  maflacre  too 
foon. 

With  what  fatisfaflion  may  a  perfon  who  has  an  eye  to 
divine  Providence  read  fuch  a  paflage  as  the  following  in 
Machiavel,  that  Borgia  had  fo  well  condu£led  his  meafures, 
that  he  muit  have  been  roafter  of  Rome,  and  of  the  whole 
ccclefiaftical  eftate,  after  ^e  d^ath  of  his  father,  but  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  him  to  forefee  that  he  himfelf  would  be  at 
the  point  of  death  at  the  very  time  that  Alexander  hb  father 
finished  his  life.  They  were  both  poifoned  at  an  entertain* 
ment,  by  a  miftake  of  the  waiter,  who  ferved  them  with  the 
wine  which  was  to  have  taken  off  their  enemies. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  hiftory  of  divine  FrovU 
dence,  that  perfons  being  known  to  have  abilities  fhall  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  obfcurity,  while  others 
have  been  advanced  in  confequence  of  thdr  feeming  infignifi- 
cance.  If  Auguftus  had  ihown  any  capacity,  as  a  ftatefman 
or  general,  any  greatnefs  of  ibul,  or  any  thing. in  the  leaft  en^ 
terprizing,  a(  firft,  he  would  probably  never  have  been  maf- 
ter  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  while  Cicero,  and  Antony^ 
in  their  titrns,  thought  to  n^a]ce  a  tool  of  him,  they,  «n- 
known  ^o  tbemfelves,  increafed  Hs  power  and  ii^uenqe,  at 
the  ejcpence  of  their  own. 

In  this  vieyv  it  is  very  amufing,  and  ufeful,  to  confider  to 
what  a  different  purpofc,  the  labour,  powers,  and  works,  of 
men,  and  nations,  have  been,  employed  from  what  was  ori- 
ginally thought  of  and  intended  |  as  that  the  Romans,  after 
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all  their  ^onqnefts  of  other  nations,  fliouU'be  often  governed 
by  farage  and  tyrannical  barbarians,  fudi  as  Maxsmin  and 
others ;  and  that  that  city,  the  miftre&  of  the  world,  wfaieh 
was  built  by  Romulus,  and  whofe  power  was  enlarged  bytfuch 
men  as  Camillus,  Scipio  Africanus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Cedar, 
Fompey,  and  Trajan,  (hould  now  be  in  fubjeftion  totfae  Pope, 
and  the  feat  of  a  power  totally  difierent  from  what  *htd  before 
teiided  in  It,  and  of  which  the  founders  could  hare  no  eon- 
eeption.  How  far  was  Oonftantine  firom  forefceing,  that 
Conftantinople  would  be  the -capital  of  the  Turkiih  empire, 
and  the -principal  fupport  of  a  religion  oppofite  to  that  which 
he  eftabliihed.  How  far,  alfo,  were  the  heads  of  the  Gre- 
cian connnonwealths  from  £oitfeeing,  that  their  country,  the 
feat  of  arts  and  liberty,  would  ever  become  the  mod  igno- 
Kmt,  ^ndenflared  of  alt  the  dates  of  Europe* 

A  regard  to  dhrine  Providence,  is,  Hkewife,  extremely  ufe- 
ful  to  heighten  our  fati^fadion  in  reading  hiftory,  and  throw 
an  agreeable  light  upon  the  molt  gloomy  and  difgufting  parts 
of  it.  With  a  view' to  this,  the  moft  difagreeable  obje&  in 
Kftory  will  bear  to  be  locked  upon  withfatisfiAion.  And 
could  we  fee  every  event,  in  all  its  connexions,  and  moft  dif- 
tant  influences,  we  (houM,  no  doubt,  perfeAly  aequiefce  in 
every  thing  that  comes  to  pais  under  the  government  -of  God ; 
in  feeing  that  all  'evils,  lead  to,  and  terminate  in  a  greater 
good.  But  in  many  cafes,  we  fee  events  whidi  give  tis  pain 
at  firft  fight,  andwiiich  occafion  mndi  regret  and  difappoint* 
ment,  to'  thofe  who  give  more  fcope  to- their psffions  than  to 
their  refle£lion  whUc  they  are  reading  ;  vrfaich,  if  we  lo6k  m> 
fertfaerthan  the  next  and  immediate  confequences,  welbdl 
be*  dioroughly  fatisfied  and  pleafed  with.  . 

No  perfon  converfiint  with  die  ancient  daffieal  hiftoriana, 
and  who  has  thereby  acquired  a  chffical  tafte,  and  xhffical 
notions  of  Kkrty^  but  regrets  that  Rome,  in  tiie  height  of  its 
l^ry,  fliouhf  fall  under  the  power  of  tnafters.  'Butitisiiecaiife 
he  does  not  confider  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  vaft -Roman 
empire  were  molt  miferably  opprefled  and  plundered  by  die 
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i^uUican  gorernors,  who  had  Utde  to  fear  from  courts  of* 
jiiftice  I  but  were  reltered  and  happf  under  the  goremment  of 
perfons  who  lived  in  conftant^fear  of  being  accu&d  of  maU 
adminiftration,  to  an  mexorable  mafter.  Nay  the  proTinces 
were  not  much  lefs  happy  under  Tiberius  and  Nero,  than  mw 
der  Tn^an  and  the  Antonines. 

A  reader  of  Thucydides  is  apt  to  be  extremely  mortified  at 
the  itt-treatment  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians before  Syracufe*  But  it  is  becaufe  he  does  not  think 
uriiat  would  probably  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  fuc- 
<isC^  of  that  expedition ;  namely,  the  flavery  of  Greece,  and, 
from  the  na^re  of  its  government,  the  confuGon  and  flavery 
of  Athens  too.  As  fuccefs  naturally  points  out  our  favourite 
hero  to  us,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  a  violent  indignation 
againft  Hanno,  for  taking  no  more  care  to  fend  recruits  to 
Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannx.  But  juftly  did  he,  and 
all  Carthage,  dread  the  power  of  Hannibal,  when  mafter  of 
Rome,  who  was  able  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, even  when  he  was  conquered. 

Thefe  obvious  remarks  I  mention  here,  to  fhew  the  necef- 
fity  of  thought  and  refieOkn  in  reading  hiftory.  Farther  ob- 
fervattons  of  this  kind,  and  fuch  as  are  lefs  obvious,  I  (hall 
referve  for  another  part  of  this  courfe  of  le£lures,  in  which 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  enter  a  little  farther  into  the  views  and 
conduct  of  divine  providence,  in  the  government  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  hiftory,  in  the  misfortunes  and  hard- 
ftups  to  which  the  moft  diftinguiflied  perfo^ages  have  been 
reduced,  gives  us  a  deep  convi^ion  of  the  inftability  of  aU 
human  things,  and  prepares  our  minds,  to  fubmit  to  advpr- 
fity  with  more  patience  and  refignation,  as  to  a  condition 
from  which  we  fee  none  are  exempt.  Even  the  misfortunes 
and  diiappointments  of  brave  and  good  men,  who  have 
brought  themfelves  into  difficulties,  in  confequence  of  their 
generous  attempts,  in  favour  of  the  li^rties  and  beft  inte* 
refts  of  mankind,  do  not  as  exhibited  in  hiftory,  in  the  leaft 
tend  to  ila<;kai  o^r  zeal  in  the  fame  glorious  caufe  \   at  the 
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fame  time  that  they  make  us  more  prudent  in  the  choice  and 
profecution  of  our  meafures,  to  attain  the  fame  end,  and 
difpofe  us  to  yield  to  diiappointment  with  a  better  grace. 
That  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  has  this  eStSt,  I  appeal  to 
what  any  perfon  feels  after  reading  of  the  untimely  end  of 
Agisi  Cato,  Brutus,  Hampden^  and  the  great  Algernon  Syd- 
ney. The  honourable  mention  that  will,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  be  made  of  fuch  glorious,  though  unfortunate  men 
as  thefe,  and  their  noble  ends,  will  raife  more  friends  to  the 
fame  great  interefts  ;  while  their  misfortunes  will  only  ferve 
to  make  thofe  friends  more  prudent,  and  therefore  probably 
more  fuccefsful  in  their  endeavours. 

But,  independent  of  thefe  martyrs  of  liberty  raifmg  up 
more,  and  more  fuccefsful  patrons  of  it,  the  remarkable  re- 
verfes  of  fortune  in  the  hiftory  of  confidcrable  perfonages, 
has  a  fine  efie£l  upon  the  human  mind.  It  wonderfully 
foftens  and  calms  it,  and  gives  it  an  excellent  temper  for 
encountering  with  the  viciflitudes  of  life.  What  other  fen- 
fations  do  we  feel,  while  we  read  that  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  wife  to  Charles  I.  of  England^ 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  poverty;  and  that 
her  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  brother  of 
Lewis  XIV.  is  faid  to  have  lain  in  bed  for  want  of  coals  to 
keep  her  warm,  while  the  people  of  Paris,  blind  with  rage, 
paid  no  attention  to  their  fufferings.  The  fame  kind  of  fen- 
fations  we  feel,  when  we  read  of  the  great  and  fuccefsful  ge- 
neral Belifarius  (if  the  ftory  be  true)  begging  his  bread ;  of 
Cortez,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Mexico,  living  unknown 
and  in  difgrace  in  Spain,  and  fcarce  able  to  get  to  fpeak  to 
his  mafter  Charles  V.  though  when  the  king  alked,  who  the 
fellow  was  that  was  fo  clamorous  to  fpeak  to  him,  he  cried 
out,  «<  I  am  one  who  have  got  your  majefty  more  provinces, 
than  your  father  left  you  towns."  He  afterwards  ferved  in  a 
rank  little  higher  than  that  of  a  common  foldier  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary. 

Fifthly,.  Thefe  great  reverfes  of  fortune,  and  calamities  of 
men  in  high  ftations,   at  the  {amc:  time  that  they  are  hardly 
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ever  known  to  difcourage  men  of  ability  mnd  fpirit  from  un- 
dertaking the  public  fervice,  when  regularly  called  to  it,  may  ' 
juftly  make  perfons  who  are  bom  to  private  ftations,  and  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  riling  above  them,  content  with  their 
fituation.  The  many  who  have  abdicated  royalty,  as  C3irif- 
tina  queen  of  Sweden,  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany, 
ViQoT  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  John  Cafimer,  king  of 
Poland,  and  otliers,  convince  us  that  crowns  do  not  always 
fit  eafy;  and  that  perfons  in  high  Rations  have  need  of  a 
ftrong  fenfe  of  honour  and  integrity  to  make  their  fatigues 
and  misfortunes  tolerable. 

It  is  no  unufeful  fentiment  that  we  colle£l  from  reading 
that  Richlieu  fhortened  his  days  by  the  uneafinefs  with  which 
he  was  devoured  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  power.  What  Vol- 
taire lays  of  Lewis  XTV.  is  an. excellent  memento  to  the 
ambitious ;  that  he  faw  all  his  family  periih  by  premature 
deaths ;  that  though  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  ap- 
peared in  public  as  ufual,  in  private  the  pain  of  his  many 
mislbrtunes  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  threw  him  into 
convulfions  ;  that  he  met  with  domeftic  lofles  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  an  unfuccefsful  war,  and  before  he  was  fure  of  ob- 
taining a  peace,  and  at  a  time  when  a  famine  had  wailed  his 
kingdom ;  and  that  he  loft  in  the  minds  of  his  fubje£ls,  dur- 
ing the  laft  three  years  of  his  life,  all  the  refpe£i  and  eftbem 
he  had  gained  by  his  great  a£lions. 

The  advantage  of  preferring  a  private  fituation,  efpecially 
to  entering  into  the  views  of  faction,  we  fee  in  the  fecurity 
and  long  life  of  Atticus,  in  the  moft  diftra£led  times  of  the 
Roman  hiftory ;  and  in  Richard  Cromwell,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age  contented  and  happy,  whereas  his  father  never 
knew  what  happinefs  was.  The  hiftory  of  very  few  great 
ftatefmen  can  match  that  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  of  whom  we 
read,  that  his  fchemes  were  crowned  with  fuccefs  from  the 
year  1726  to  1742  ;  that  he  lived  ninety  years,  and  preferv- 
cd  his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  laft ;  which  makes  his  hif- 
torian  fay,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  happy  man  upon  earth, 
it  was  doubtlefs  Cardinal  Fleury. 

Ea  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  Thofe  obferv^tions  on  the  tempers  and  manners 
of  men,  which  we  may  colle£l  every  day  from  common 
life,  afie£l  us  much  more  ftrongly  when  we  fee  them  exem- 
plified in  the  hiftory  of  great  perfonages.  We  fee,  for 
inftance,  every  day,  that  almoft  all  perfons  who  are  introfted 
with  power  abufe  it.  But  this  is  better  exemplified  in  kings, 
and  niinifters  of  ftate.  We  fee  again  that  men  in  low  cir* 
cumftances  are  apt  to  be  defpifed,  and  that  court  is  always 
paid  to  the  great  and  the  powerful.  But  this  maxim  receives  a 
ftronger  confirmation,  and  makes  a  deeper  impreflion,  than 
any  occurrence  in  private  life  could  occafion,  when  we  think 
what  (Court  was  paid  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  all  the  princes 
of  Europe,  while  Charles  II.  then  in  exile,  could  not  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  minifters  of  either  France  or  Spain, 
at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  he  made  a  journey  on 
purpofe  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  a  common  and  juft  obfervation,  that,  through  the 
inconftancy  of  our  nature,  men  are  liable  to  conceive  hafty 
and  unreafonable  difguft  at  their  fituation,  and  yet,  when 
they  have  changed  it,  wifti  to  refume  it  5  and  this  we  fee 
exemplified  in  private  life  almoft  every  <lay.  But  ever  fa 
many  examples  of  this  kind  do  not  make  fo  great  an  impref- 
fion  upon  us,  as  the  hiftory  of  Vi£lor  Amadeus  king  of  Sar-r 
dinia,  who  abdicated  the  crown  through  mere  caprice,  but 
found,  as  fome  hiftorian  fays,  that  the  company  of  his  mif« 
trefs,  who  ^'as  become  his  wife,  devotion,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement,  could  not  fatisfy  a  foul  occupied  during  fifty 
years  with  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  He  was  defirous  of 
regaining  the  throne  even  by  force,  and  afterwards  died  in 
confinement. 

How  incapable  riches  and  power  are  to  fatisfy  the  mind  of 
man,  is  an  obfervation  which  few  perfons,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  own  experience,  have  not  feen  occafion  to  make.  But 
the  fertiment  makes  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  us  when  we 
fee  it  exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  ftatefmen  and  conquerors  ; 
and  as  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  a  converfation  which 
paflcd  between  Pyrrhus  and  his  minifter  Cyneas,  before  thdr 
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expedition  .into  Italy.  The  minifter  aflced  the  king  what  he 
propofed  to  do  when  he  had  fubdued  the  Romans  ?  He  an* 
iweredy  pais  into  Sicily.  What  then?  faid  the  minifter. 
Con(|uer  the  Carthaginians,  replies  the  king.  And  what 
follows  that  ?  fays  the  minifter.  Be  fovercign  of  Greece, 
and  then  enjoy  ourfelves,  faid  the  king.  And  why,  replied 
the  fenfiblc  minifter,  can  we  not  do  this  luji  now  ? 

To  add  one  inftance  moVe :  we  fee  the  vanity  of  the  living 
in  their  boundlefs  provifion  for  futurity,  and  in  the  diffipation 
of  the  large  fortunes  of  covetous  pcrfons,  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  heirs.  But  it  does  not  afFe^l  us  near  fo  much 
as  when  we  are  reading  in  hiftory,  that  the  riches  which 
Sixtus  V.  amaflcd  in  his  pontificate,  and  thofe  which  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  had  with  great  difficulty  faved,  were  fquan- 
dered  away  within  Icfs  than  a  year  after  their  deaths ;  alfo 
that  the  trcafure  which  Henry  VH.  of  England  had  raifed  by  ' 
every  art  of  extortion,  went  almoft  as  faft. 

Thus  we  have  feen  how,  by  hiftory,  our  minds  arc  agree- 
ably entertained,  our  pailions;  are  exercifed,   and  our  judg- 
ments are  formed,  fo  as  either  to  fit  us  for  the  bufinefs  of 
life,  or  fumifli  us  with  materials  for  fcience  ;  how  fentiments 
of  virtue  are  acquired,  and  the  beft  moral  maxims  of  con- 
duct are  mpft  deeply  imprefled  upon  our  minds.     All  tliefe 
advantages  refult  from  hiftory  as  z  Jludy.    There  are  other 
advantages  refulting  to  mankind  from  it,  in  a  difFerent  man- 
ner, as  only  one  inftrument  of  recording  tranfaftions.     How 
imperfefk,  for  inftance,  without  hiftory,  would  be  our  know- 
ledge of  genealogies,  and  confequently  of  the  order  of  im- 
portant fucceflions,  and  how  precarious  would  be  the  advan- 
tage, refulting  from   conventions  and  treaties  of  all  kinds, 
if  all  the  articles  of  them  were  repofited  only  in  the  memory 
of  the  contradling  parties.     We  read  that  the  boundaries  of 
fome  of  the  Grecian  flates  were  once  determined  by  a  verfc 
of  Homer,  '^ho,  in  his  defcription  of  Greece,  relates  what 
they  were  in  his  time. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  ufes  of  hiftory  will  aflift  us 
in  determining  what  has  formerly  been  a  fubjecl  of  debate 
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among  the  critics,  namely,  at  what  age  hiftory  it-  proper  to 
be  read. 

Confidering  the  various  ufes  to  which  the  ftudy  of  hiftory 
has  been  fhown  to  be  fubfervient,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we 
(hould  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  it  can  neither  be  begun 
too  early,  nor  continued  too  late.  If  hiftory  amufe  the 
imagination,  exercife  and  improve  the  paflions,  infpire  a 
tafte  for  true  glory,  juft  fentiments  of,  and  a  love  for,  virtue^ 
and  thereby  form  the  temper^  and  prepare  men  for  converfing 
with  the  world  j  what  can  be  more  proper  for  young  perfons  ? 
And  fmce  the  mind  cannot  be  too  well  fumifbed  in  thefe 
refpeds,  and  men  cannot  have  too  a  large  a  ftock  of  this 
anticipated  experience^  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  be  ufeful  while 
there  remains  any  thing  of  the  part  we  have  to  ad  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  Moreover,  fince  hiftory  furniihes  ma- 
terials for  the  fineft  fpeculations,  and  the  moft  important 
fciences,  it  cannot  but  be  of  fervice  while  we  make  any  ufe 
of  our  intelle£lual  faculties. 

Since  hiftory  may  be  confidered  as  containing  examples  of 
the  fciences  of  morals  and  politicks  chiefly,  no  doubt  a  perfon 
who  has*  ftudied  thofe  fciences,  is  qualified  to  read  hiftory 
with  more  pleafure  and  advantage.  But  then  it  muft  likewife 
be  confidered,  that  it  is  impoflSble  to  be  mafter  of  thefe 
fciences  without  a  knowledge  of  hiftory.  Their  influences 
and  ufes  are  reciprocal.  Thus  the  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the 
grammar  of  any  language  will  read  authors  who  have  written 
in  it  with  more  eafe  and  advantage.  But  grammars  could 
never  have  been  made  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
languages  for  which  they  were  made,  nor  even  learned, 
without  the  ufe  of  examples  borrowed  from  thofe  languages. 

That  young  perfons  ar«  not  capable  of  making  a  right  ufe 
of  hiftorical  examples  in  a  moral  refpe£l  was  obviated  when 
the  advantages  of  hiftory  above  experience  were  mentioned. 
If  what  was  laid  there  be  confidered,  it  will  appear  much 
fafer  for  a  child  to  be  trufted  with  a  piece  of  hiftory  than  to 
hear  the  common  news  of  the  town  he  lives  in.  It  is  certain 
that  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  exa£l  juftice  done  to 
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the  cliaradlers  of  men  in  the  events  of  their  lives.  But  ia 
hiftory  it  is  done  much  more  completely  than  it  is  within  the 
compafs  of  any  particular  perfon's  obfcrvation. 

A  proper  regard,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  had  to  the  age, 
experience,  and  previoufly  acquired  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
intended  fpherc  of  life,  of  the  perfon  to  whom  particular 
hiftories  are  recommended.  It  would  be  very  prepofterous  to 
advife  any  perfon  to  begin  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  with  fuch 
writers  as  Polybius  or  Tacitus,  and  to  end  with  Livy,  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,  or  Cornelius  Nepos.  Common  fenfe  will  direft 
that  hiftories  which  tend  chiefly  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or 
inforce  the  plaineft  inftru£lions  in  morals,  ought  rather  to  be 
reconunended  to  young  perfons,  who  will  both  have  the  moft 
relifli  for  fuch  works,  and  to  whom  they  will  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe ;  and  that  hiftories  which  fumifli  more  exercife 
for  the  judgment  fhould  be  referved  for  an  age  in  which  the 
judgment  b  riper.  However  there  can  be  no  great  incon- 
venience in  young  perfons  b^ing  indulged  in  reading  almoft 
all  hiftories  promifcuoufly.  Their  natural  difpofition,  and 
previous  acquirements,  willsdire£l  them  to  what  they  are 
moft  capable  of  profiting  by,  and  the  higher  ufes  of  the 
fame  works  may  be  fafely  left  to  be  reaped  at  a  fecond  pe- 
rufal,  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  life.  No  general  hiftory  is 
better  c^culated  fpr  tbe  ufe  gf  young  perfons  than  that  of 
Rollim 
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II. 


OF    THE    SOURCES    OF    HISTORY, 


LECTURE       IV. 

Importance  ef  Records.  WTmt  have  heen  the  principal  Methoeb  of 
tranf nutting  to  Pofterity  the  Knowledge  of  Events^  with  the 
Advantages  and  ImpevfeOions  of  each.  Oral  Tradition.  De^ 
pendent  and  independent  Evidence.  To  eflimate  the  Value  of 
fngle  Evidences.  Hijhrical  Examples.  The  Corruption  of 
Tradition  exemplified  in  ecclefiaftical  Hi/hry^  and  the  ancient 
Hiftory  of  Egypt.  Difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
Times  with  refpeB  to  the  Communication  of  Intelligence* 

THOUGH  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  mankind^  in 
rery  early  and  rude  ages,  could  be  aware  of  any  of  the 
advantages  which  arife  from  Hiftory  as  a  ^fiudy^  or  that  they 
could  even  have  much  occafion  to  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of 
any  of  their  tranfaftions  to  pofterity;  yet  it  muft  be^cknow^- 
ledged  that  the  apprehenfion  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  fome  contri- 
vance for  this  purpofe  muft  very  foon  have  arifen  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  who  were  forming  themfelves  into  any  kind  of 
fociety.  No  focicty,  for  inftance,  can  fubfift  without  com- 
pa£ls  and  agreements ;  and  thefe  are  fo  manifeftly  liable  to  be 
forgotten,  or  evaded  (particularly  as  the  obligation  of  keeping 
a  promife  is  feldom  found  to  have  much  force  among  barba- 
rians) that  it  muft  have  immediately  appeared  delirable  to 

have 
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hire  fome  ftmding  memoriab  6f  them>  at  a  better  fecurlty 
for  their  obfenrance  than  the  memory,  or  the  honour,  of  the 
coiitra£king  parties.  Various  other  more  extenfive  ufes  of 
records  could  not  fail  to  occur  in  a  more  improved  ftate  of  fo* 
ciety ;  and  with  the  improvements  of  fodety,  and  the  multi- 
plied uies  of  records,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the 
methods  of  recording  would  likewife  improve.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  thefe  have  been  various }  and  the  traces  of  paft 
events  which  the  pra&ice  of  thefe  methods  has  left  in  the 
world,  are  the  chief  fources  to  which  all  hiftorians  muft  have 
recourfe  for  their  materials* 

Under  this  fecond  head,  of  the  fiurces  9/ htfiorj^  I  jft-opofe  Ho 
enumenoe  all,  or  at  kaift  the  priikipal,  methods  that  have 
been  made  ufe  of  for  tranfinttting  to  pofterity  the  knowledge 
of  paft  events  \  and  I  (hall  treat  of  them  in  what  I  apprelttnd 
to  be  their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  firft  and  Icaft 
perfed,  and  ending  with  the  laft  and  nft>ft  perfect,  that  ho* 
man  ingenuity  has  yet  invented*  Und^r  each  head  I  ihall 
coniider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  refts,  and 
give  a  general  account  of  the  information  we  may  expcA 
from  it.  After  thefe  £rf3  fources  of  hiftory,  I  (hall  men* 
tion  the  principal  of  thofe  means  by  which  we  are  able  mJ^ 
reBly  to  afcertain^  and  traofinit  the  knowledge  of  important 
faas« 

Before  the  invention  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  carving* 
Oral  Tradition  muft  have  been  the  only  vehicle  of  hiftorical 
knovdedge ;  and,  with  refped  to  this,  it  is  well  wordi.  our 
notice,  that  the  wifdom  of  Providence  has  made  provifion  ibr 
the  inftru£lion  of  youth  in  the  difpofitions  and  circumftances 
of  their  aged  parents.  When  the  aftive  fcehes  of  tlicir  lives 
are  dofed,  their  aftive  powers  being  fpcnt,  but  the  adive  paf- 
lions  of  their  nature  ftiU  fo  much  awake,  as  deeply  to  intereft 
them  in  public  tranfaAions,  fince  they  can  have  but  little  Aiare 
in,  and  enjoyment  of,  the prefent,  they  are  perpetually  review^ 
ing,  and  taking  pleafure  in  relating,  the  pq/l  femes  of  thjeir 
liines ;  which,  being  imprefled  when  their  minds  w«re  vigo* 
Tovs  and  retentive,  are  faithfully  retained  in  memory.    Thus 

the 
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the  natural  talkativenefs  of  old  age,  meeting  with  the  natural 
inquifitivenefs  and  curiofity  of  youth,  makes  a  happy  coinci- 
dence of  circumftances,  very  favourable  to  the  propa^^atiim  of 
knowledge  and  inftni£tion. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  it  is  obvious  to  conceive^  that 
this  method  of  conveying  hiftorical  knowledge  muft  have  been 
very  in:\perfe£ly  and  inadequate  for  feveral  important  ufes  of 
hiftory.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  it  might  have  been  much 
more  extenfive  and  exa£l  than  we,  who  chiefly  make  ufe  of 
difl^erent  ^d  more  perfeft  biethods,  can  well  imagine.  It 
is  univerfally  true,  that  when  any  art  has  been  long  difufed^ 
it  grows  lefs  perfect,  and  more  infufficient,  than  when  man-^ 
kind,  through  want  of  mff  other,'  were  obliged  to  nuke  the 
moft  of  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  fufFer  more  upon  com- 
parifon  with  a  new,  and  more  cultivated  art  than,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  ou^t  to  do.  Thus  we  fee  that  perfons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  written  niunbers  are  much  readier 
in  mental  computation,  tfian  thofc  who  have  been  ufed  to 
have  recourfe  to  their  pen  upon  every  occafion. 

It  is  very  poffiWe,  therefore,  that  we  may  entertaiQ  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  hiftorical  knowledge  before 
the  invention  of  the  prcfent  arts  of  recording  events  ; 
fince  perfons  who  had  no  hiftories  to  read  would  make  more 
enquiries,  and  take  more  pains  to  procure  information  from 
all  quarters,  and  would,  of  courfe,  be  more  cajJable  of  in- 
forming others  than  any  perfons  now  living  could  be  with 
refpeft  to  what  they  have  not  learned  from  books.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  that,  in  thofe  unlettered  ages,  every  elderly 
perfon  would  be  poflefled  of  a  little  treafure  of  hiftory  ; 
which  would  not  confift  of  his  own  family  ftories  only,  but 
contain  many  particulars  relative  to  the  general  ftate  of  his 
country,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
*  Thefe  informations  were  the  fources  from  which  Herodotus 
derived  the  greateft  part  of  his  hiftory ;  and  the  growing  re- 
putation of  that  author  demonftrates  how  much  real  and 
ufeful  knowledge  a  man  of  fenfe  and  enquiry  may  get  from 
fuch  channels. 

To 
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To  fecure  the  remembrance  of  very  important  hSts,  par- 
ticularly of  compa£^  and  treaties,  we  find  it  to  have  been 
the  cuftom  in  all  nations  before  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  even 
continued  long  after  their  introdu^ion,  to  recite  them  be- 
fore large  ftated  aflemblies  of  people*  Hereby,  both  an  air 
of  importance  was  given  to 'them,  and  a  greater  number  of 
witnefles  provided  for  them.  For  many  ages  in  this  country, 
every  contra^  of  importance  was  made  in  fome  public  court ; 
and  no  bargain  or  fale  of  goods  was  valid  unlefs  made  in  the 
open  market.  It  is  not  wholly  improbable,  but  that  it  might 
be  in  confequence  of  fuch  cuftoms  as  thefe  that  Herodotus 
was  led  to  recite  his  written  hiftory  before  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  Greece  at  the  Olympic  games. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  which  the  Indians  of  North 
America  ufe,  to  enable  them  to  retain  in  memory  all  the 
articles  of  a  complex  treaty.  The  public  orator  delivers  to 
one  of  his  attendants  a  ftring  of  wampum  upon  the  reci- 
tal of  every  article ;  fo  that  each  is  intruded  to  a  diiFerent 
perfon,  and  he  is  provided  with  a  memorial  of  it,  that  qiay 
frequently  remind  him  of  it,  and  thereby  the  more  deeply 
imprefs  it  on  his  memory. 

The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  anfwcrcd  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  much  better,  and  contained  a  pretty  full  hiftory  of  the 
nation  from  a  very  early  period.  They  confifted  of  the 
figures  of  natural  objefts,  fometimes  contraded  into  tiero- 
glypbicsy  mixed  with  many  fymbolical  chara£lers ;  and  the 
•  names  of  perfons  and  places  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  figures 
of  the  obje£ls  which  the  names  expreflcd.  Thus,  with  the 
help  of  tradition  (there  being  perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  explain  thefe  piftures)  they  conveyed  to  future  ages  a 
very  competent  knowledge  of  the  paft. 

But,  notwithftanding  every  method  of  improving  merely 
oral  tradition,  it  feems  to  have  been  not  without  reafon, 
that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  lays  it  down  as  a  general  maxim, 
chat  things  faid  to  have  been  done  above  a  hundred,  or  two 
liifndred  years  before  the  ufe  of  letters,  are  worthy  of  little 

credit. 
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credit.  And  if  we  conddcr  the  nature  of  evidence,  the 
reafonablenefs  of  this  aflertion  will  be  more  apparent;  and 
particularly  if  we  attend  to  the  great  difference  there  is  between 
dependent  and  independent  evidence. 

If  the  evidence  of  a  fad  depend  upon  a  nund>er  of  original 
witneflesi  no  way  conne£ted  with  one  another,  fo  that  the 
infufliciency  of  one  (hall  not  at  alt  affect  the  reft,  the  fiGt 
will  not  be  improbable  unlefs  the  deficiency  of  credibility  in 
them  all  be  very  great.  But,  if  the  evidence  be  fupported  by 
a  number  of  witneflcs  dependent  upon  one  another,  fo  that 
the  infufficiency  of  any  one  fhall  wholly  invalidate  that  of  all 
who  come  after,  the  credibility  of  each  feparately  taken  muft 
be  very  great,  to  make  the  evidence  of  the  whole  authentic. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  more  witnefies  there  are  the  better. 
For  each  evidence,  thovgh  ever  fo  weak,  increafes  the  pro- 
bability, and  brings  us  nearer  to  certainty.  But  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  fewer  there*  are  the  better ;  for  each  evidence,  though 
ever  fo  ftrong,  leflens  the  probability,  and  makes  the  {z€t 
more  uncertain. 

This  fubje£k  Dr.  Hartley  has  illnftrated  by  the  mathemati- 
cal doflrine  of  chances,  in  the  following  manner;  putting  -^ 
for  the  abfolute  value  of  each  dependent  evidence,  or  the 
infufficiency  of  each  independent  evidence,  abfolute  certainty 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  abfolute  uncertainty  in  the  latter  being 
equal  to  unity,  and  making  the  number  of  witnefies  the  power 
of  41  in  both.  From  this  it  will  be  manifeft,  upon  a  little 
attention,  that  provided  the  power  (n)  be  confidcrable  (^j)  may 
be  very  little  without  greatly  diminifhing  the  value  of  the 
exprefCon ;  that  is,  without  greatly  leflcning  the  probability 
in  the   one  cafe,  or  the   improbability   in  the  other.     For 

example,  let  4y=3  and  /r=io;  then  /y-^_  i  which, 

.lopoo,ooo.ooo 
in  independent  evidence,  will  be  little  lefs  than  abfolute  cer- 
tainty; and  in  dependent  evidence,  little  lefs  than  abfolute 
uncertainty. 

The  value  of  each  feparate  evidence  muft  be  eftimated  from 
confidering  the  opportunity  any  perfon  had  of  knowing  the 
truth,  an^his  fidelity  in  communicating  it.     In  hiftorical  evi- 
dence. 
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dence,  where  an  author's  moral  chara^lcr  is  not  known,  his 
veracity  will  be  judged  of  according  to  his  fituation,  hj  con- 
fidering  whether  it  was  fuck  as  would  lay  him  under  any  bias 
to  (alfify,  or  not. 

From  the  firft  of  thefe  confidcrations  we  infer  that  the  hif- 
tories  of  England,  Scotland,  and  other  European  dates,  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquefts,  and  the  introdu£iion  of  letters  (as 
they  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  oral  tradition)  muft  be  very 
uncertain :  and  hence  the  marks  of  fable  in  fome  of  the  firft 
books  of  sdmoft  all  very  ancient  hiftories.  From  the  fecond 
confideration  we  are  led  to  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts 
of  either  friends  or  enemies  in  the  hiftories  of  rival  nations, 
and  particularly  of  oppofite  feds  or  parties,  unlefs  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  accounts  of  both  fides.  Thus 
the  charaAer  which  the  Romans  have  given  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; and  even 'their  accounts  of  fzAs  in  their  intercourfe 
with  them,  will  be  for  ever  reckoned '  dubious ;  whereas  the 
moft  exa£k  and  impartial  hiftory  of  their  tranfa£lions  with 
the  Grecian  ftatcs  may  be  extradied  from  the  accounts  of 
both  nations.  And  from  both  confidcrations  is  founded  the 
great  degree  of  credit  that  is  univerfally  given  to  the  hiftories 
of  Thucydides  and  Zenophon.  Both  of  thefe  authors  lived 
in  the  times  of  which  they  write ;  both,  though  Athenians, 
and  employed  in  public  charaders  by  their  country,  were  ilU 
uled  by  their  countrymen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Lacedemonians ;  fo  that  it  may  be  pretty  fairly  prefumed, 
that  one  prejudice  would  nearly  balance  another,  and  their 
minds  be  left,  as  near  as  poifible,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  im- 
partiality. 

The  comparifon  of  the  Egyptian  hiftories  of  Herodotus, 
Diodonis  Siculus,  and  what  Plato  relates  from  a  poem  of 
Solon's,  ihcwt  the  natural  progrefs  of  fi£^ion  in  hiftory, 
where  there  are  no  records  to  curb  and  reftrain  the  invention 
of  a  people  bent  upon  magnifying  their  antiquities.  After 
Cambyfes  had  deftroyed  the  records  of  Egypt,  the  priefts  of 
that  country  were  continually  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  their 
liingSi  and  carrying  more  backward  the  dates  of  paft  tranf- 

a£lions. 
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aAions,  as  appears  by  the  following  circumftances.  Solon, 
Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  all  travelled  into  Egypt  at  difierent 
and  fucceffive  periods  of  time,  and  all  had  their  information 
from  the  priefts  of  that  country.  According  to  Solon,  who 
was  the  firft  of  the  three  that  vifited  Egypt,  the  wars  of  the 
great  gods  happened  in  the  days  of  Cecrops,  but  according 
to  Herodotus  they  mull  have  been  more  ancient ;  and  Dio- 
dorus,  who  wrote  four  hundred  years  after  Herodotus,  inferts 
many  namelefs  kings  between  thofe  whom  he  placed  in  con- 
tinual fucceflion ;  fo  that  their  earlieft  hiftory  was  then  re- 
moved into  the  remoteft  antiquity. 

The  credibility  of  hiftorians  who  treat  of  their  own  times, 
and  do  not  compile  from  the  writings  of  others,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  themfclves  bore  a  part  in  public  affairs,  a& 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Cxfar,  Qarendon,  Sully,  &c.  come 
under  the  confideration  of  original  evidences.  With  refpe£k 
to  writers  of  this  clafs,  it  is  obvious  to  riemark,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  circumftances  in  which  it  was  much  lefs 
eafy  to  receive  information  than  the  modems,  by  reafon  of 
their  want  of  the  methods  which  are  now  in  ufe  for  the 
fpeedy  conveying  of  intelligence.  For  thefe  we  are  indebted 
to  that  freer  intercourfe  which  more  exteniive  politics  and 
commerce  have  promoted  between  different  dates,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  eftablifhment  of  pods  in  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  ancient  times  a  nation  might  be  fubdued,  and  hardly 
any  but  its  next  neighbours  hear  of  it.  This  may  be  the 
reafon  why  fo  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  by  the  cotemporary  Greek  Mnriters,  who  do 
not  fo  ftriftly  confine  themfelves  to  their  fubje£l,  as  purpofely 
to  decline  the  mention  of  foreign  incidents  that  would  em- 
belliih  their  works.  For  a  like  reafon  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  dates  of  Europe  were  long  ignorant  both  of  Jenghis 
Khan  and  his  conqueds.  But  fince  commerce  and  navigation 
have  been  fo  much  extended,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  mod 
remote  parts  of  the  civilized  world  but*  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
immediately  commimicated  to  all  the  red. 

It 
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It  is  a  pretty  juft  obfcrvation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, there  is  more  candour  and  iincerity  in  the  ancient 
hiilbrians,  but  lefs  exa£inefs  and  care  than  in  the  moderns. 
The  rcafon  of  the  latter  may  be,  that  the  firft  writers  of 
Kiftory  could  not  be  aware  of  the  ufe  of  fuch  minute  exaftnefs 
in  relating  a  variety  of  hiftorical  circumftances.  For  example, 
not  haring  obferved,  or  fufficiently  attended  to,  fuch  fubjefts 
as  government,  biws,  manners,  arts,  &c.  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  progrefs  of  them  would  ever  become  a  matter  of  fuch 
general  and  reafonable  curiofity  as  it  is  now.  Alfo  having 
feen  no  important  end  anfwered  by  chronological  exaftnefs, 
and  having  no  fixed  aeras  to  guide  them,  they  would  naturally 
not  be  fo  attentive  to  fix  the  precife  dates  of  events,  as  the 
more  extenfive  views  of  modern  hiftorians  makes  it  defirable 
that  they  had  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  and  claflical  hidorians  had 
an  advantage  in  the  fiihjeB  of  their  hiftories,  with  refpeft  to 
the  certainty  of  intelligence,  concerning  the  objefts  and  mo- 
tives of  fchemes  and  tranfaftions.  They  treat  chiefly  of  the 
politics  and  wars  of  republican  dates,  in  which  nothing  can 
be  kept  fecret.  For  befides  that  modern  politics  are  much 
more  complex  and  refined  than  the  ancient,  more  pains  arc 
taken  to  conceal  them ;  which,  in  European  courts  and  mo- 
narchies, or  dates  in  which  the  executive  power  is  lodged  in 
one  hand  or  a  few  hands,  it  is  more  eafy  to  do.  Notwith- 
(tanding  this,  fo  much  are  the  methods  of  coming  at  intel- 
ligence multiplied,  and  improved.  In  the  more  connefted 
modern  dates  of  Europe,  that  the  fagacity  even  of  fomc 
cotemporary  writers  has  arrived  at  remarkable  certainty  and 
exa£tnefs  in  their  accounts  of  public  meafuresj  and  even 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  nations  which  are  the  mod  famed  for 
the  intricacy  of  their  politics.  Gerard,  fecretary  to  the  Duke 
..  d'Epemon,  relates,  that  when  Davila's  hidory  was  read  by 
that  old  man,  who  had  been  a  principal  ador  in  that  age,  he 
exprefled  his  wonder  how  the  author  could  be  fo  well  in- 
formed of  the  mod  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times* 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE      V. 


Of  hijlorical  Poems.  7bofe  cf  Horner^  Pullic  Manumffttr,  with 
traditional  Explications.  Hijlorical  Cuftoms.  Hijlorical  Nanus 
rf  PerfonSy  Countries  and  Towns,  &r.  Monuments^  with  em^ 
Hffnatical  and  alphabetical  Infcriptions. 

A  METHOD  of  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  impor- 
tant events  with  gneatcr  accuracy  than  by  (imple  nar- 
ration would  be  by  hiftorical  poems,  with  which  few  barbarous 
nations  have  beert  long  wholly  unprovided.  A  ftory  reduced 
to  any  kind  of  meU-e  would  fuiler  little  by  repetition ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  any  variation  in  the  repetition 
would  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  affe£l  the  general  fa^  it  con* 
tained.  Confidering  that  all  the  learning  of  thofe  natibnt 
muft  neceflarily  confift  of  thofe  poems,  and  that,  being  com- 
pofed  chiefly  in  honour  of  their  founders  and  heroes,  thejr 
would  be  conftantly  fung  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  on  feC> 
tivals  inilituted  to  their  memory  (which  circumlUnces  would 
greatly  contribute  to  extend  and  perpetuate  them)  it  is  eafily^ 
conceived  what  ufe  an  hiftorian,  who  could  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  poems,  might  make  of  them. 

The  bards  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Germans,  and 
the  Scaldri  among  the  Scandinavians,  are  moil  worthy  of  pur 
notice  in  this  refpe£t,  as  they  were  an  order  oLmen  whofe 
fole  employment  it  was  to  compofc  and  repeat  tholk  j>oems. 
Olaus  Magnus  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  poems  oT  the 
Scaldri  in  his  hiftory  of  one  of  the  northern  nations.  It  were 
to  be  wifl^d  that  the  poems  of  the  Welfh  and  Irifli  were  bet- 
ter known. 

Even  the  poems  of  Homer  (particularly  the  Iliad)  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  their  being  founded  on  izGt^  notwithftanding 

the 
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the  miittiiffe  of  the  abfurd  Grecian  tnphbhgf  wtth  them. 
This  author  is  much  ixiore  citcumftaiitial  thaa  a  mere  writer 
of  fidioQ)  partkularlj  fy  ancient  a  writer^  would  ever  have 
diought  of  being.  -  The  rbmbrkable  diilin£lne(s  of  his  cha- 
rafiers  is  likewife  n6  bad  foundation  for  fuppofing  thkt  they 
were  cdpicd  from  real  life.  In  bodi  thefe  refpe^s  th^  .^itetd 
of  Viigil  b  very  defe£Hve.  The,  hiftorical  part  of  Aat  imnk 
is  oeidier  fo  drcunlftantial>  ndt  are  the  charaders  introduced 
into  it  fo  diftin&ly  marked.  It  bas^  thet-efbre^-  mUch  nKMfe 
^  dbe  ^r  of  a  roalan^e. 

Partictllirity  in  h£ts  Ind  cha)r»£ters  heceflarily  belongi  and 
cfefely  adhere,  to  whatevdr  hai  a&oally  happened.  It  is 
therefore  alihoA  impoffible  te^eidude  the  mentkm  bf  the 
particular  circumftaAccs  of  tf nie^'  plkd:,  and  cfaara6br  in  a 
rehdon  of  fa£b(  Vrhereas  thefe  being  ftxperfhiotisin  the 
views  of  a  wrttbr  of  fi£Hott^  aiid  not  iiecefiarily  obtruding 
themfelves  into  the  ftory,  they  are  generally  omitted.  Befides, 
fuch^Aories  aiie  comately  more  agreeable  to  tbe  trite  mairims 
of  criticifiay  as  bein^  free  from  every  thing  that  is  not  eilen- 
tial  to  the  miiin  ftory.  But  this  kind  of  corrednefs  is  puip- 
chaiied  at  dbe  ezpehce  of  lArfaat  is  one  of  the  beft  chacafb* 
riftics  6f  truth.  And  hiippy  has  if  been  for  the  Caufe  of 
truth  t&at  the  importance  df  introducing  fuch  k  number  of 
feemhigly  unneceffary  partltiilarB  into  narrations  was  not 
more  early  attaaded  to>  as  hereby  it  is  inuth  more  eafy  to 
diftinguiih  truth  from  ii£lioti  in  ancioit  writings. 

Another  ibeans  of  ptcferving  traditiofis,  which  has  been 
ffiore  general  fhas  hiftorical  poems,  is  by  vt/ibk  fkoninnentSf 
ftt<Sh  sis  pUlarSf  edifices,  or  mere  heaps  of  Jhmts^  erdfted  upon 
oc(^on  of  any  remailcable  event.  Thefe  monuments,  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  rifing  generation,  wofuM  occafion 
Aich  a  iiioeeffiott  of  enquiries  and  informations,  .toncenung 
the  origin  and  u&  of  theih,  as  would  long  preferve  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  trania^Ubns.  they  were  coim^ded  with. 
Of  this  niatttre  probably  was  the  tower  of  Babcj,  as  weU  as 
the  pillar  that  Jacob  ere£Hd  at  Hebron,  and  the  heap  o£ 
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■  ftones  jointly  raifed  by  him  and  Laban  as  a   memorial  of 
their  mutual  reconciliation  and  covenant. 

As  thefe  monuments  had  no  infcriplums^  their  explanation 
muft  only  have  been  traditional  \  but  as  the  fa£ls  were  con- 
neded  with  vifible  and  ftriking  aflbciated  circumftances,  they 
would  have  a  great  advantage  over  thofe  conveyed  by  mere 
oral  tradition.  The  fight  of  the  monument  cx>iild  not  fail 
to  revive,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  remembrance  of  the  ufe  and  defign  of  it:  and 
while  the  monument  fubfifted,  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that 
even  a  migration  of  the  people  would  be  followed  by  an  ab- 
folute  loft  of  the  faiftory.  For  the  new-comers,  though  not 
equaUy  interefted  in  the  events  referred  to  with  the  hte  in- 
habitants, could  not  help  being  induced,  by  principles  com- 
mon to  human  nature,  to  get  what  information  they  could 
procure  with  refpefl  to  fuch  curtofities  in  the  countries  they 
fettled  in. 

Giving  narms  to  countries,  towns,  &e.  has  been  made  u& 
of  as  an  expedient  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their 
planters  or  founders,  from  times  of  the  earlieft  anti<)uity  to 
the  prefent  age ;  from  Enoch,  which  had  its  name  from  the 
fon  of  Cain,  down  to  Fitibtiry,  which  was  fb  called  in  the 
late  war.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  name  given  either  to  a 
perfon,  or  place  in  the  Old  Teftament  without  an  hiftorical 
reafon  for  it.  And  where  tranfa£lions  would  not  be  to  the 
honour  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  them,  the  officious  zeal 
of  their  enemies  has  fometimes  affixed  opprobrious  names 
and  epithets  to  the  places  which  were  the  theatre  of  them, 
which  bid  equally  fair  to  adhere  to  them.  Thus  the  field  in 
which  Pope  Gregory  treated  with  Lewis  the  feeble,  when 
they  were  both  known  to  enter  into  the  negociation  with  a 
view  to  deceive  one  another,  went  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
perhaps  to  this  day  Jcnown,  by  the  name  of  the  field  tf  lits. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  public  monuments  and  traditional 
explanations,  arc  national  cu/lcnjs^  in  commemoration  of  re- 
markable hiftorical  events  \   fuch  as  the  Athenians  fending 
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annuallf  a  (hip  to  Delos,  the  Pafchal  fupper  among  the  Jews, 
the  Lord's  fupper  among  Chriftians,  our  making  bonfires  on 
Ac  fiWi  of  November,  and  carrying  oak  boughs  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May. 

The  philofopher  Anaximander  effeftually  provided  for  his 
not  being  forgotten  j  when,  being  aflced  by  the  magiftrates 
at  Lampfacum,  where  he  had  refided,  what  they  ihould  do 
to  honour  his  memory,  he  made  the  feemingly  fmall  and 
fimple  requeft,  that  the  boys  might  have  leave  to  play  on  the 
anniverfary  of  his  deceafe. 

Thcfc  biftorical  cuftoms  would  not,  indeed,  like  hiftorical 
monuments,  remain  in  the  country  where  they  were  firft 
cftaUiihed,  and  thereby  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  new 
inhabitants ;  but,  which  is  an  equivalent  advantage,  they  are 
eafily  transferred  with  the  people  that  migrate,  wherever 
they  go  5  and  in  another  refpc£i  they  are  more  ufeful  to  an 
hiftonan,  as  they  aflift  him  in  tracing  the  original  of  colo- 
nies, which  would  naturally  retain  the  cuftoms  of  their  mo- 
ther country.  Thus  Newton  infers  from  what  we  read  of 
the  pTZ&icc  of  circumcifion  in  Colchis  and  Iberia,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  were  probably  a  colony 
of  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  left  there  in  the  expedition  of  Se- 
Ibftris.  By  die  fame  manner  of  reafoning  the  Chinefe  have  . 
alfo  of  late  been  fufpeded  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  North  America  to  be  of 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  inhabiting  the  north  eaf- 
tem  parts  of  Alia. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  corruption  which  the  tra- 
ditional cx{5lanations  of  naked  monuments  is  unavoidably  lia- 
ble to,  might  firft  fuggeft  to  mankind  the  expediency  of  fome 
contrivance  to  make  them  their  own  interpreters ;  either  by 
the  form,  or  (ituation  of  them,  as  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
trophies  of  viftory,  &c.  or  by  engraving  upon  them  fome 
emblems,  or  devices,  exprcfTive  of  the  ufes  they  were  in- 
tended to  anfwer.  Thus  Sefoftris  is  faid  to  have  ereiied 
pillars  in  the  countries  he  fubdued,   and  to  hav^  engraved 
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upon  fomc  of  them  ^mbkm*  oxprciBvc  erf  the  p^vardicc  or 
weakncfe  of  tb^  Lobahit^nts,  upon  oibcr$  fymboh  of  the  vi- 
gour and  fpirit  with  wbich  tbcy  had  oppoftd  bis  ipvafro^i. 

As  the  names  of  meny  in  all  original  lanfuageSi  were  boiv 
yowed  from  tbofe  of  tbittgx,  the  figures  of  thofc  things  which 
bore  the  fame  name  with  any  perfoBs  engraved  iipon  bis  fe^ 
pulchrc,  was  no  bad  method  of  e^cpreffing  to  whom  it'  be- 
longed. This  method  might  have  been  ufcd  before  alpha- 
betical writing  was  invented ;  and  as  the  biflicp  of  Clogher 
ingeniouily  conjeflures,  may  eafily  be  fuppofod  to  have  given 
rife  to  tl^e  worftip  of  animals  and  vegetables^  anuH%  the 
Egypti^s- 

As,  in  aft^r  ages,  improvements  were  made  in  this  method 
by  the  Greeks  who  fettled  in  Egypt,  who  ere£led  Ibatuet 
holding  in  their  hands  the  things  which  the  former  inha.- 
bitants  ha4  beeix  fatisfied  with  ppui;traying  upoi^  the,  feppl- 
chres,  the  fame  learned  perfon,  with  great  appear^ce  of 
ifeafon,  conjcftures  that  the  ftati^o  of  Jupiter  Cafius  holding. 
^  pomegranate  in  his  hand  was  originally  dcfigned  for  Caph- 
tor,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mofes,  and  whofe  name  fig^fies  > 
pomegranate  in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  original  langisuge  of 
that  country.  This  conjcfture  receives  additional  confir- 
mation froB^  conGdering  that  this  Caphtor^  who  feepu  to 
have  come  along  with  his  great  grandfather  Ham  into 
Egypt,  was  the  fir  ft  Egyptian  warrior  that  we  meet  with 
any  account  of  in  real  hiftory,  who  extended  his  conqueft$ 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and,  in  compsuiy  with  hi$ 
brethren  the  Philiftines,  difpofieiTed  the  Avim  of  that  part 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  afterwards  called  Philiftia, 
and  was  in  after-times  deified.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he 
might  have  been  the  fame  perfon  alfo  with  Dionyfius  the 
elder,  or  the  great. Bacchus. 

The  apparent  convenience  of  thofe  monuments  to  receive 
infcriptions  would  probably  (et  mens  ingenuity  to  work,  and 
greatly  accelerate  the  invention  of  vniting^  both  hierogly- 
phical  and  alphabetical.    And  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
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letters,  and  charaftcrs  of  all  kinds,  were  made  upon  wood, 
(lone,  metal,  and  fuch  like  durable  materials,  long  before 
they  were  made  ufe  of  in  common  life. 

The  imperfeftion  of  monuments,  even  with  infcriptions, 
is  that  they  could  record  only  a  /ew  events.  In  a  manner  dc- 
ftitute  of  circumjfanfesf  and  that  they  are  not  eafily  multi- 
plied, fo  that,  temlining  Cngfd,  aftd  little  cafe  being  taken 
to  tcncw  them,  the  materials  would  in  fime  meUlder  away, 
and  the  infcription  become  effaced.  And  the  aftcnf ion  which 
'Tas  not  ftfffidem  to  keep  ihtm  in  repair,  would  hardly  fuf- 
fice  for  the  prefcrvation  of  the  traditional  explfca'tion^.  The 
Arundelian  marbles,  which  contain  all  the  leading  events  of 
the  Grecian  hiftory  t>W  fixty  yeart  after  the  destth  of  Alexan- 
der Ae  G*«rl;  and  the  CapitoTinc  marW^s,  which  contahi 
a  ashpit  c4  the  Roman  magiftrates,  and  the  principal 
ei^nts  of  their  hiftory,  during  the  time  of  the  common- 
weallh,  ar«  juftty  reckoned  among  the  moft  vahiable  renialiis 
of  monuAie^ta^  infcriptions. 
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LECTURE      VI. 

Of  Coins  and  Medals.  Their  Origin  and  life  in  Hifiorj.  The 
principal  Information  tve  receive  from  them*  The  Progrefs 
of  Letters  traced  by  their  Means.  Addifon^s  Ufe  of  Medals. 
Ancient  and  modern  Coins  compared,  Vfith  a  Vienv  both  t9 
Hi/lory  and  Tajle.     Of  the  Origin  and  Ufe  of  Hei^aldry. 

COINS  and  medals,  with  refped  to  their  Ufes  in  HU** 
tory,  may  be  confidered  as  a  }cind  of  portable  monu^ 
menu.  The  matMab  of  both  are  firoilar,  and  the  events 
they  record  are  fingle,  and  remarkable.  The  fmali  fize  of  a 
coin  does  not  even  admit  of  its  being  fo  circumftantial  as  a 
monument}  and  though,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  be  more 
liable  to  be  loft,  it  is  alfo  more  capable  of  being  concealed^ 
and  is  not  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  vt^eather.  And  as 
great  numbers  are  ftruck  at  the  fame  time,  they  aife  eafily 
multiplied,  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  ftand  a  much 
fairer  chance  of  being  feen  by  pofterity.  Accordingly,  wc 
have  innumerably  more  coins  that  were  ftruck  in  ancient 
times  than  there  are  ancient  monuments  ftanding  in  the 
world  \  and  though  we  may  be  more  liable  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  pretended  antiques,  this  confideration  afTeds  the 
virtuofo  more  than  the  hiftorian.  For  if  the  new  ones  be 
exa^  copies  of  ancient  coins,  they  corrupt  no  hiftory,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  worth  any  perfon's  while  to  coin  a  piece 
whofe  known  exiftence  has  acquired  it  no  degree  of  repu- 
tation. 

If  we  attend  only  to  the  original,  and  primary,  ufe  of 
coins,  we  ought  to  make  no  mention  of  them  among  iht 
direB  methods  of  recording  events.  For  all  the  ancient 
coins,  which  have  now  obtained  the  name  of  medals^  were 
nothing  more  than  the  ftampcd  money  of  ancient  nations. 

Yet 
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Tet  as  the  monumental  ufe  of  fuck  portable  pieces  of  metal^ 
ftruck  by  the  dire&ion  of  a  ftate,  were  (b  very  obvious  j  it 
was  not  long  before  this  double  ufe  of  them  was  attended  to* 
We  know  nothing  of  the  tn^preffion  of  the  Crtr/ii  (fo  called 
from  Croefus,  who  is  the  firft  prince  in  the  world  whofe 
coined  money  is  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  and  which  were 
afterwards  recoined  by  Darius  the  Mede^  and  from  him  ro- 
ceived  the  name  of  Daria)  but  the  Latins  coined  their  (irft 
money  with  the  head  of  Saturn  on  one  fide,  and  the  figure 
of  a  (hip  on  the  other,  in  memory  of  his  coming  into  Italy 
by  fea  \  and  upon  every  new  event,  or  the  accefiion  of  a  new 
magifhate  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  dies  of  their  coins  were 
changed,  to  take  proper  notice  of  that  new  circumflance. 
No  anecdotes,  indeed,  of  a  private  nature  are  found  on 
them.  For  though  fome  few  pieces  under  the  emperors 
were  coined  ia  honour  of  the  fenate,  the  army,  or  the  peo- 
ple ;  no  private  perfons  had  that  honour,  except  they  werb 
related  to  the  emperor. 

Such  a  number  of  events  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
medals,  and  fo  great  has  been  the  care  of  the  modems,  in 
coIie£Hng  and  preferving  them,  that  they  now  give  great 
light  to  hiftory  \  in  confirming  fuch  paflages  as  are  true  in 
old  authors,  in  afcertaining  what  viras  before  doubtful,  and 
in  recording  fuch  as  were  omitted.  It  is  remarkable  that 
hiftory  fcarce  makes  ^ny  mention  of  Balbec,  or  Palmyra, 
whofe  ruins  are  fo  famous  ;  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
them  but  what  is  fupplied  by  infcriptions.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  Mr.  Vaillant  has  difembroiled  a  hiftory  which  was  loft 
to  the  world  before  his  time.  For  out  of  a  fhort  colleftion 
of  medals  he  has  given  us  an  entire  chronicle  of  the  kin^s 
of  Syria  \  though  it  Mrill  hardly  be  regarded  as  fupplying  any 
important  Atit&.  in  hiftory,  that  medals  inform  us  of  wives 
and  children  of  emperors,  which  have  not  been  taken  notice 
of  by  any  perfon  whatever. 

All  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  have 
been  recorded  in  a  fet  of  medals,  ftruck  for  that  very  pur- 
pofc.     But  the  inconvenience  attending   modrni  medals  is, 

that, 
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that,  not  Imng  iiibd  as  tiic  concnt  ooin  of  any  ftatc^  smd 
being  mack  of  ytcsj  eo&hf  matcmTsy  tiwf  are  oonfined  ta 
the  cabinets  of  a  few  perfbns.  Tkts.  was  not  the  cafb  of 
any  o£  ike  ancient  modala,  cxc^  a  fev  of  a  kurg^  ftze, 
and  more  cnriaiuL  workmanftip,  ivUeh  were  finack  hy  the 
emfc^TB  ibf  preii^au  to  their  friends^  fioroigii  pruKcs,  or 
ambafladois»  &C.  apd  which  we  now  diftingoMh  kf  the 
mme  of  nuJ^Mfim. 

But  inedalft  ar^  not  only,  or  po-haps  chiefly,  vahiahie  as 
th^y  are  a  means  of  pxcfiervii^  the  knowle<%e  of  tlM  (ending 
events  in.  h^ory ;  they  have  Kkewife  been  a  means  of  traa£- 
miiting  to  us  a  more   peife^i   knowledge  of  many    thing* 
which  we  are  d^rous  of  forming  an  idea  of^  than  afiy  Ut* 
toFjy  by  means  of  verbal  de£cription,  could  poffibly  give  ue. 
We  And  upon  them  traces  of  cufioms  and  matmatSy  the  figures 
of  ancient  buildings,   Inftruments,  habitt,  and  of  a  vsnicty 
of  things  ^hich  fhew  the  ftate  of  the  arii  ax|d  conT^icnciea 
of  life,  in  the  age  wherein  the  medal&  were  ftmck'^  many 
things  in  nature  which  hiftoriana  have  paffcd  naoaotaced,  as 
b^ing  familiar  in  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  or  have 
onfitted,  as  not  being  aware  that  they  would  ever  engage  the 
curiofity  of  after  ages. 

It  is  atfo  very  amufing  to  view  upon  medals  the  featunes  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  which,  if  they  were  ftruck  in  an 
agie  in  which  the  arts  flouxifhed,  as  is  the  cafe  wkh  many  of 
the  Roman,  and  particularly  of  the  Grecian  medals,  we  can 
h^ve  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  fufficiently  eza£^    And  even 
if  they  were  ftruck  in  an  age  which  did  not  excel  in  the  arts 
of  painting,  ftatuary,   and  carving ;  yet,  as  faces  are  chiefly 
drawn  in  profile  upon  coins,  any  perfbn  who  has  taken  notice 
oijbadowsy  may  conceive  that  a  very  ftriking  likeneis  may 
eafily  be  hit  oflF  in  that  way.     However,  in  general,  ib  ex- 
tremely exa£t  are  the  drawings  of  moft  fingle  obje^  upon 
the  old  medals  of  '  the  bed  ages,   that  even  thofa   £uno«is 
painters  Raphael,  Le  Bruyn,  and  Rubens,  thpught  it  worth 
their  while  thoroughly  to  ftudy  them,  and  prefervc  cabinets 
of  them.     And  indeed,  the  generality  of  figures  on  many  of 
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tlir  GreciaA  medak  h«ve  a  de^pi^  an  attitude^  a  fercci  and  a 
delicacy,  in  the  expreffion  even  of  the  mufclet  and  Teios  of 
hmaB  igurc8,  and  they  are  fupporicd  hj  fe  high  a  relief, 
tbat  they  infinitely  furpafe  both  ibe  Roman  medalti  imi 
iBoft  of  the  modems.  The  only  de£eA  in  the  drawing  tipon 
old  medsds  is,  that  buildings,  and  other  ebjeAs,  are  feen 
only  in  front,  and  never  in  perfpcftive,  an  art  with  which 
the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted. 

Upon  medala  are  feen  plan&  of  the  mofl  eoafidoraUc  hmU^ 
^Mgi  of  ancient  Rome.  .One  might  make  an  entire  gallery, 
fays  Mr.  Addifixn,  out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with 
00  the  reveries  of  fbrefai  old  coins.  We  fee  alfo  the  ia^ks, 
and  Jff^fii  of  difiersnt  perfons,  in  different  ages  j  and  mote* 
over  not  only  iiif^i  but  cuftomsy  eivO  and  religious^  are  pre* 
fenred  upon  coins,  as  faerifices,  triumphs,  congiaried,  allo- 
cations, decurfions,  lediftemiums,  and  many  other  anti* 
quated  names  and  ceremonies,  that  we  fhouM  not  have  had 
fa  juft  a  Botioa  of,  were  they  not  ftiU  preibrved  en  o&msm 
Without  the  kelp  of  coins,  as  the  fame  author  prettily  ob- 
fetvtts,  we  ihould  iuyver  have  known  which  of  the  emperors 
waa  the  &rft  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  llirraps. 

Old  coins  eahibie  likcwife  the  general  cl^rcBer  and  tajie  of 
the  feveraJ  Emperors.  ThUs  we  fee  Nero  with  hia  fiddle, 
and  Commodiis  drcftd  in  his  lion's  fkin  $  though  we  are  not 
to  truft  to  coins  for  the  charaftcrs  of  princes.  If  fo,  Clau- 
dius would  be  as  great  a  conqueror  as  Julius  Oefar,  and  Do* 
n>itean  ae  good  a  man  as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at 
Rome  was  fubjed  to  the  direftion  of  the  fenate^  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  in  this,  as  in  every  tWng  dfe,  they  confultcfd- 
the  tafte  and  pleafure  of  the  Emperors. 

Several  of  thefc  advafntages  medals  poflefs  in  common  with 
fome  monumental  infcriptions.  They  alfo  agree  in  this,  that 
fn^n  medals  and  infcriptions  only  we  can  form  any  idea  of 
the  progreft  of  the  art  and  manner  of  'writing  in  different 
nations  and  ages.  Wtitirtg  upon  other  materials  c*uld  not 
bo-expefled  to  be  <b  durable,    jfn  fa£t,  the  oldeft  manufcripts 

arc 
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are  feW|  and  inodern,  in  comptri£on  of  tboafands  of  cjpim 
and  infcripticns* 

Upon  medals  are  prcfenred  the  entire  forms  of  many  an- 
csent  ei:fictSy  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous  fiatua^ 
and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings^  of  which  thcve  are  now  no 
other  remains.  What  confirms  this  conjcdure  is,  that  four 
of  the  nioft  beautiful  ftatues  extant,,  viz.  Hercules  of  Far- 
nefe,  Venus  of  Medicis,  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  and  the  fa- 
mous Marcus  AureUus  on  horfeback,  do  all  of  than  make 
their  appearance  on  ancient  medals;  though  this  was  not 
known  till  the  ftatues  themfclves  were  difcovered^ 

On  the  fubjeA  of  the  ufe  of  ancient  medals  (though  it  be 
an  ufe  of  them  that  has  little  relation  to  hiilory)  I  fliall  juft 
mention  the  principal  fubje£l  of  Mr.  Addifon's  ingeniotis 
treatife  on  medals,  viz.  that  ancient  medals  and  smcient  poetry 
throw  great  light  upon  one  another.  He  has  there  exhibited 
a  variety  of  examples,  in  which  the  artift  who.  made  the 
iViedal,  and  the  poet  have  had  the  (an^e  thwghty  or  copied 
from  the  very  fame  common  original ;  the  very  fame  thing 
being  defcribed  in  verfe,  and  exprefled  in  fcutpture*  He. has 
likewiie  prefented  us  with  a  curious  fet  of  medals  which  de^ur 
up  feveral  difficult  parages  in  old  authors,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced many  paflTages  from  the  poets,  which  explain  tlic  rc- 
verfes  of  feveral  medals :  fo  that  the  fctence  of  medals  makes 
po  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  Bella  Lfitre>. 

What  the  ancients  made  a  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ufe 
of  their  coins,  modem  European  dates. have  attended  to,  as 
a  primary  and  dire£l  objed.  They  have  (truck  li  variety  of 
medaU  with  no  other  view  than  to  celebrate  fome  ilhiflnous 
perfon,  or  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  fome  memorable 
event.  For  modern  medals  do  not  pafs  current  in  payment, 
as  money  \  but  at  the  fame  time  that  they  anfwer  this  their 
primary  ufe  more  complcatly,  by  containing  more  circum- 
ftances  of  a  tranfaAipn,  and  being  furniibed  with  more  pre- 
cife  dates  j  in  every  other  refp^^t  they  (hew  a  manifeil  want  . 
of  judgment  and  true  tafte ;  and,  but  that  it  is  impoflible  we  . 
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Ihould  be  deceived  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  our  own  . 
times,  they  might  greatly  miflead  us  in  thofe  refpeAs. 

With  the  method  of  coining,  we  have  ilaviihly  copied  tXe 
manners,  cuftoms,  habits,  and  even  the  religion,  of  the  an. 
cients,  with  the  fame  abfurdity,  and  in  the  fame  degree,  as 
we  have  done  in  our  poetry.  This,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  muft  ever  be  the  fate  of  all  imitations,  that  are  not 
made  inunediately  from  nature.  If  we  copy  from  other 
imitations,  we  ihali  always  copy  too  much,  an  error  which 
the  inventors  of  any  art,  who  copy  only  from  nature  and  real 
life,  are  not  liable  to.  For  this  reafon  every  borrowed  art 
win  always  betray  its  original.  Thus,  though,  in  ancient 
medals,  we  may  trace  all  the  variations  of  mode  in  drefs,  in 
the  modern. we  cannot;  all  perfons  without  diftin£^ion,  being 
commonly  feen  in  a  Roman  habit.  From  the  ancient  medals 
we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  cuftoms  and  religion  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  ftruck  j  but  we.  might  conclude 
all  the  modem  European  ftates  to  be,  in  part  at  leaft.  Hea- 
then from  their  medals.  Had  the  Greeks  and  Romans  been 
guilty  of  the  fame  extravagance,  we  ihould  not  have  found 
h^  the  ufes  of  their  medals  that  we  now  do.  It  is  impof«- 
fiWe  to  learn  from  the  French  medals,  either  the  religion, 
iht  cuftoms,  or  the  habits  of  the  French  nation. 

With  regard  to  tafte  in  medals,  the  moderns,  attending 
principally  to  their  hiftorical  ufes,  have  crouded  them  too 
much  with  infcriptions ;  fomctimes  for  want  of  room,  putting 
a  part  of  the  legend  upon  the  external  edge  of  the  piece ; 
whereas  the  infcriptions  upon  moft  ancient  medals  are  ex- 
tremely concife,  and  elegant.  We  even  find  entire  copies  of 
verfes  on  foine  modern  medals,  and  on  others  fo  abfurd  and 
extravagant  a  tafte  is  ihown,  that  the  year  of  our  I^rd  is 
diftingiiifhed  by  the  letters  in  the  infcription  which  denote 
it  being  raifed  above  the  reft.  Laftly,  which  is  very  re- 
tnarkable,  confidering  the  great  improvement  of  the  arts  in 
general  \  many  of  the  ancient  medals,  as  was  hinted  before, 
p^cuhrly  thofe  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  are  faid  by  the 
connoifleurs  to  exceed  any  thing  of  modern  date  in  the  beauty 
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of  their  workmanfliip,  and  the  tfclicaqf  of  etprcflkm.  Dttrirtg 
the  time  of  the  early  Rofwan  Emperors,  tlie  medals  bad  s 
nkpe  beautiftil  rePirf  than  the  modern.  Bnt  about  the  time 
of  Conftantine  they  became  quite  flat,  as  thofc  of  all  Euro- 
pean ftates,  which  imitated  them,  likewife  wcre>  till  of  late 
years.  We  likewife  copied  the  Conftantinopolitan  coinage  in 
England  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  dratring  a  full 
face  i  whereas  all  faces  were  drawn  in  profile  (which  is^  on 
many  accounts,  far  tJie  moft  proper  for  a  Coirt)  till  the  end  of 
the  third  century. 

Confiderinj:  the  principal  hiftorical  ufes  of  mcd^s,  wtthout 
entering  into  all  the  fancifiil  vrew^  of  a  ^irtuofiy  intent  upon 
compleating  his  fcveral  fuites,  it  will  appear  no  paradox  that 
the  vaiu€  of  a  medal  is  not  to  be  cffimatcd  either  from  the 
fizcj  or  the  materials  of  it ;  but  from  what  is  Cntious  in  the 
head,  the  revcrfc,  or  the  legend  of  it ;  fr6m  its  rarity,  from 
thefinenefsof  its  workmanfhip,  trt  from  the  goodncfs  of  itl 
prcfervation.  Thus  an  Otho  in  filvet  is  common  and  cheap  \  but 
an  Otho  in  bronze  is  rery  fcarce,  and  bears  an  immcnfe  price. 

In  modem  times  toats  of  arms  hare  been  made  ufe  of  to 
diflinguiih  families.  They  muft  therefore  be  of  great  ufe  in- 
tracing  pedigrees,  and  confcquently  in  afcertaining  pcrfons 
and  events  in  hiftory. 

The  origin  of  armories  feems  to  be  aferibed  with  ti\e 
greateft  probability  to  the  ancient  tournaments.  Henry  the 
Fowler,  who  regulated  the  tournaments  in  Germany,  was  the 
firft  who  introduced  thefe  marks  of  honour.  Coats  of  arms 
were  then  a  kind  of  livery,  compofed  of  fevcral  bars,  filets, 
and  colours,  to  diftinguiih  the  combatants,  whofc  features 
could  not  be  fcen  during  the  engagement.  ^  And  thofe  who 
had  not  been  concerned  in  any  tournaments  had  no  arms, 
though  they  were  gentlemen. 

Such  of  the  nobility  and 'gentry  as  eroded  the  fca,  in  the 
expedition  to  the  holy  land,  alfo  aflumcd  thefe  tokens  of  ho- 
nour, to  diftinguifh  themfefves. 

Before  thofe  times  we  find  nothirig  upon  ancient  tombs  but " 
CToflcs,  with  gothic    infcriptions,  and  reprcfehtations  of  the 
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pjcrfons  dcapfcd.  The  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  who  die4 
ID  one  thouGuid  two  luindred  and  fixty-cight,  is  the  firfl: 
vfacreon  we  find  any  arms ;  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coin 
ftruck  before  the  year  ope  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix.  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is  true,  much  more  ancient 
both  in  ilandards  and  on  medals;  but  neither  princes  nor 
citi^  ever  had  arnxs  in  form,  nor  does  any  author  make  men« 
tion  of  blazoning  before  that  time. 

Originally,^  none  but  the  nobility  had  the  ri^^ht  of  bearing 
arms.  But  Cbarles  V.  king  of  France,  having  ennobled  the 
Parifian5^  by  his  charter,^  in  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fcvcnty-one,  permitted  them  to  bear  arms.  From  their  cx- 
ampk^  the  nu)ft  eminent  citizens  of  other  places  did  the  liloe. 

Camden  faya  the  ofe  of  arm®  was  not  eftabliS^ed  till  tlK 
m^xA.  Henry  {IL  and  he  biftaocee  in  firreral  of  the  moft 
confidecabie  families  ia  England  $  whereas  till  that  time  the 
fan  always,  bore. arms. difi^nt  from  tho£e  of  the  father. 
<Ah<mf  tfae  fame  time  it  became  the  ctiftom  in  England  for 
prti^ttt  gentkmep.  lo  bear  arms,^  bootrowing  them  from  the 
iprds  of.  whom  the.]p  hcM  in  fee,  or  to  whom  they  were  tfid 
moflL  devoted. 

.  Amu  at  prefeat  art  of  the  niahneof  titles  y  being  both  alik^ 
heriditarjy  and  the  marks  £or  dtftinguifliing  families  and  kia* 
dced^  as  names  are  of  perfonx  and  individuals. 

AU  the  methods  of  tranfmitiing  the  knowledge  of  events 
to  pofterity  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned,  excepting 
t^  of  coats  of  ara^s,  beix^  more  fismpk,  and  requiring  lefs 
abt&y,  would  probably  ipvto^d^  hi/hriiSy  or  narratives  written 
upon  light  and  portable  materials ;  though  tbefe,,  no  doubt, 
iROuld  be  very  fliort,  plain,  and  devoid  of  ornament  at  firft. 
The  ttacea  of  £»£b  left  by  the  pradice  of  preceding  methods 
mod  alfb  haTO  been  the  only  (burces  from  which  the  firfl  hi£> 
trnnaos  could  xlesive  their  martenals  for  the  hiftories  of  times 
paft.  Afid  Stsij^  aU  nations,  and  all  arts,  approach  to  per* 
feAioR  by  degoees,  it  is  probable  that  traditional  poems  and 
monnpeotSy.  with  oir  without  inficripdons,  3tc.  would  abound 
in  thofe  countries  which  produced  the  firil  hiftorians. 
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LECTURE      VIL 

Tie  iratijition  from  public  Monument f  to  written  Hiflories.  Re-' 
€ords  and  Archives  of  States.  At  kohat  Time  Chronology 
beg(tn  to  be  attended  to.  Early  Methods  of  noting  the  Intervals 
ef  Time.  At  what  Time  the  Hijlorj  of  this  wejlern  Part  of 
the  World  begins  to  be  credible.  Ancient  Hifiorians  to  be 
preferredy  wIm>  write  of  the  Events  of  their  own  Times^ 
Modern  Hijlory  bejl  underjlood  a  confderahle  Time  after  the 
Events. 

TH  E  tranfition  from  public  monuments  to  written  hi£- 
tories  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradual^ 
and  almoft  infenfible.  For  the  firft  writings,  or  records  in 
an  Iriilorical  form,  were  not  the  work  of  private  peribns>  who 
wrote  either  for  their  own  xeputation»  or  tlic  fendce  of  the 
public ;  but  were  made  under  the  dircdHon  of  iome  poblic 
magiftrate ;  and,  like  the  Capitoline  tabtes,  contained  litde 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  magiftratest  and  the  Bare 
mention  of  the  principal  events  which  liappened  under  their 
fkdminiftnition*  Such,  probably,  were  the  records  of  the  Ar- 
chons  of  Athens,  the  catalogue  of  the  priefteflbs  of  Juna 
Argiva,  and  not  mudi  more,  probably,  were  th&chionicles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  Ifrael  and  Perfia,  of  which  mention  b 
made  in  the  Scriptures. 

Few  attempts  were  made  by  private  perfbns  to  compofe 
hiftory  in  the  Greek  language  (in  which  the  oldcft  writmgv 
now  extant,  except  thofe  of  the  old  Tefkunent,  are  contained) 
before  Herodotus,  who  is  therefore  ftiled  the  father  of  bifiary^ 
and  who  wrote  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Chriil.  Hiftory  nei^er  contained  any  variety  of  interefting^ 
and  curious  particulars,  nor  received  any  of  diofe  graces  and 
ornaments,  which  render  the  ftudy  of  it  liberal^  and  engaging 
to  the  perfons  not  concerned  in  the  tranfa^lionsSt  roccmls^ 
till  men  of  literature  and  leifure  gave  their  time  and  ab^kies 
to  the  fubjcS. 
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Ab  but  /tf%v  tranfaflions  could  be  tranfmitted  by  all  the 
methods  *  in  ufc  for  recording  them  before  the  writing  of 
hiftorjr,  and  as  hiftorians  themjfelves  afford  no  fufficient  dates 
for  meafuring  the  intervals  of  paft  time  without  chronology  •, 
it  will  be  ufefuly  in  order  to  form  a  general  idea  about  what 
time  the  bulk  of  hiftory  begins  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  time  when  hiftory  began  to  be  written, 
and  chronology  to  be  attended  to,  in  fome  countries  of  princi- 
pal note.     In  this  I  (hall  briefly  follow  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  Europeans  had  no  chronology  before  the  time  of  the 
Perfian  Empire,  and  whatever  chronology  they  now  have  of 
more  ancient  times  has  been  framed  fincc,  by  reafoning  and 
conjcfturc.  What  they  call  the  htfiorical  age  wants  a  good 
chronology  for  fixty  or  feventy  olympiads,  and  from  fuch 
wandering  people  as  were  formerly  in  Europe,  there  could  be 
no  memory  of  things  done  three  or  four  generations  before  the 
ufe  of  letters. 

Cadmus  Milefms,  and  Acufilaus,  the  oldeft  hiftorians 
^mioiig  the  Greeks,  Jofephus  fays,  were  but  a  little  before  the 
expedition  of  the  Perfians  againft  the  Greeks.  Hellanicus 
was  twelve  years  older  than  Herodotus,  and  digefted  hit 
hiftory  by  ages^  or  the  fuccefRon  of  the  prieftefles  of  Juno  and 
Argiva.  Others  digefted  theirs  by  the  archons  of  Athens, 
or  the  kings  of  Lacedsemon.  Herodotus  himfclf  ufes  no 
particular  «ra.  Thucydides  makes  ufe  of  ihe  commencement 
of  the  Pdoponnefian  war,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  his  hiftory, 
as  an  atra  to  which  he  refers  all  the  events  lie  mentions. 
Ephorus,  who  brought  his  hiftory  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  digefted  things  by  generations.  The  reck- 
oning by  $lpnpiadsj  or  any  other  fixed  ara^  was  not  yet  in 
ufc  among  the  Greeks.  The  Arundelian  marbles  were 
compofed  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  yet  mention  not  the  olympiads,  nor  any  otlier  ftanding 
acra,  but  reckon  backward  from  the  time  then  prefent.  In 
the  next  olympiad,  Tim«us  Siculus  wrote  a  hiftory  down  to 
his  own  times,  according  to  the  olympiads.  Eratofthenes 
wrote  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  deatli  of  Alexander 
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the  Great,  and  was  foUowtd  by  ApoUodonn ;  and  thfefe  two 
have  been  followed  by  all  chronologers. 

As  Cambyfes  deftroyed  all  the  records  of  Egypt,  fttch  «s 
they  were,  we  have  no  account  of  that  pec^le  which  con  be 
depended  upon  before  their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks, 
from  wliom,  indeed,  is  derived  all  that  we  know  of  diem, 
and  that  Was  not  before  the  time  of  Pfammeticus,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  fixty-one  before  ChriA. 
This  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  who,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of 
thofe  Grecians  who  had  helped  to  fct  Pfammeticus  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  fays  that  the  lonians  and  Cariaas  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  inhabit  thofe  parts  which  lay  near  the  fea^ 
below  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  in  the  FeluGac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
till  in  fucceeding  tin^s  Amafis  king  of  Egypt  caufed  them 
to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  fettle  at  Menq>hi8j  to  de- 
fend him  againft  the  Egyptians.  But  from  the  time  of  their 
cftablifhment,  he  fays,  they  had  fo  conftant  a  communication 
with  the  Greeks,  that  one  may  juftly  fay  we  know  all  things 
that  pafled  in  Egypt  from  the  reign  of  Pfammetiais  |o  our  age. 

The  chronology  of  the  Latins  is  ftill  .more  uncertain  thaft 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Both  Plutarch  and  Servius  reprefent 
great  uncertainty  in  the  originals  of  Rome  ^  and  no  wonder^ 
confidering  that  the  old  records  of  the  Latins  were  burned  by 
th^  Gauls,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  years  after  the  Regi- 
fuge,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  death  of 
Akxander  the  Great.  Quintus  Fabius  Pidor,  the  oUeft 
hiftsrian  of  the  Latins,  lived  one  hundred  years  kter  than 
Alexander,  and  took  alnwft  every  Uiing  from  Diodes  Pepare- 
thus,  a  Greek. 

When  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  forming  their  technical 
chronolc^,  there  were  great  difputes  about  the  anti<|ttity  of. 
Rome.  The  Greeks  made  it  much  older  than  the  Olympiads. 
Some  of  them  faid  it  was  built  by  JEneas ;  others  by  Romus, 
the  fon  or  grandlbn  of  ^neas ;  others  by  a  RomUs,  the  fon  or 
grandfon  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines ;  others  by  Ro- 
oms the  fon  of  Ulyfles,  or  of  Afcanius,  or  of  Italus^  and 
fomc  of  the  Latins  at  firft  fell  in  with  the  opinion  of  tiie 
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Greeks,  (aying  it  was  built  by  Romulus  the  fon»  or  grandfon, 
of  .£neas.  Timams  Siculus  reprefents  it  as  built  by  Romulus 
tke  grandfbn  of  .£neas>  above  one  hundred  years  before  the 
Olympiads,  and  fo  did  Naevius  the  poet,  who  was  twenty 
years  older  than  Ennius,  ferved  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  and' 
ixrrote  a  hiftory  of  that  war*  Hitherto  nothing  certain  was 
agreed  upon  i  but  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they 
began  to  fay  that  Rome  was  built  a  fecond  time  by  Romulus, 
in  the  fifteenth  age  after  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  meaning  by 
ages,  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  Latins  at  Alba  *.    . 

Scythia  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters  before  Ulphilas 
their  bifhop  introduced  them,  fix  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander ;  and  the  Germans  had  none  till  they  received 
them  from  the  weftem  empire  of  the  Latins,  about  feven  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  that  king.  The  Huns  had  none 
in  the  days  of  Procopius,  who  fiourifhed  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  that  king,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
w^y  received  them  ftill  later  f  . 

With  regard  to  our  own  country,  the  Romans  are  the  firft 
nation  from  whom  we  learn  any  account  of  ourfelves,  and  wc 
had  no  writers  of  our  own  till  the  planting  of  chriftianity,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  But  from  this  time  the 
church  and  the  cloyfters  fumifhed  a  conftant  futcefiion  till  the 
reformation;  after  which,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
weft,  there  can  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  writers,  of  any 
kind,  or  party.  And  as  to  the  bulk  of  modern  hiftory  iu 
general,  and  indeed  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  called  ancient 
too;  Lord  Bolingbroke  juftly  obferves,  that  fince  ancient 
memorials  have  been  fo  critically  examined,  and  modem  me- 
morials have  been  fo  multiplied,  it  contains  fuch  a  probable 
feries  of  events,  eafily  diftinguiihable  from  improbable,  as 
forces  the  aflent  of  every  man  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  and  is 
fufiicient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofcs  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  clofe  this  account  of  htflorians  pro- 
perly fo  called  with  obferving,  that,  of  ancient  hiftorians,  a 
cotemporary  writer  is  to  be  preferred  j  but  that  among  the 

•  Newton's  Chron.  p.  i  %^*  f  Ibidem,  p.  50. 
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moderns,  a  later  writer  is  almoil  univerfally  preferable.  The 
ancients  we  credit  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  evU 
dence  for  what  they  relate.  The  moderns  we  chiefiy  regard 
according  to  the:r  accuracy  ahd  diligence  in  comparing  and 
afcertaining  the  evidence  they  can  colleft  from  others.  The 
difference  is  founded  on  this  confideration,  that  for  want  of 
memorials  of  ancient  tranfaftions,  the  more  time  has  elapfed 
.after  they  happened,  the  more  dubious  the  hiftory  grows. 
Whereas  in  modern  times,  every  event  of  confequence  is  in- 
ftantly  committed  to  writing,  in  fome  form  or  other,  by  a 
thoufand  hands.  Thefe  are  brought  to  light  only  by  degrees  ; 
and  confidering  that  no  perfori,  or  thofe  immediately  conneded 
with  him,  can  know  the  wliole  of  any  very  complex  tranf- 
aftion,  and  moreover  that  no  perfon  who  writes  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  times  can  cfcape  the  influence  of  prejudice,  for  or 
againft  particular  perfons  and  fchemes ;  a  later  writer,  who 
views  things  with  more  coolnefs,  and  has  a  greater  variety  of 
materials  to  compare,  has  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  any 
that  went  before  him. 

Our  own  hiftory  till  the  reformation,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
is  far  better  underftood  this  century  than  it- was  the  laft  j  and 
every  year  brings  us  acquainted  with  fome  new  memoir  con- 
cerning the  tranfaftions  of  the  middle  of  that,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prcfent  century.  Nay,  fo  much  weight  is  due 
to  this  confideration,  that  we  hardly  need  fcruple  to  fay,  not- 
withftanding  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  hiftories,  that  we 
have  almoft  as  perfeft  a  knowledge  of  the  moft  important 
events  of  feveral  periods  even  in  the  clafTical  hiftory  as  the 
generality  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  lived  in  thofe  pe- 
riods could  attain  to.  However,  with  regard  to  modern  times, 
a  cotemporary  writer,  were  he  entirely  free  from  prejudice, 
writes  under  great  difadvantages,  in  point  of  intelligence  only, 
in  comparifon  with  one  who  comes  after  him  j  who,  with  in- 
ferior qualifications,  will  eafdy  be  able  to  fupply  his  deficiencies, 
if  not  correal  his  miftakes.  And  it  can  only  be  with  refpeft 
to  times  in  which  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  materials,  and 
where  thofe  have  been  tranfmitted  through  the  hands  of  feveral 
dependent  evidences,  that  a  contrary  rule  is  to  be  obferved. 
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LECTURE      VIII. 

Of  the  indireB  Methods  of  colleEting  the  Knowledge  of  paft  Events. 
TheUfe  rf  Books  not  properly  hiftorical.  The  Works  of  Poets  ^ 
and  Orators f  iind  the  Remains  of  Artifts  of  all  Kinds.  Diffi- 
culty of  a  Writer's  concealing  his  Age  and  Country  from  a  fagO" 
cious  Reader.  The  FiBions  of  Annius  of  Fiterbo.  The  hijlo^ 
rical  Ufe  of  Cicero* s  Letters.  Several  Infances  of  Newton* s 
Sagacity  in  tracing  Events  by  Means  of  conneBed  Circumfan^"^ 
ces.  Ufe  of  Language  to  an  Hijlorianf  in  tracing  Revolutions 
in  a  State.  How  far  any  Circumftances  in  the  Language  of  a 
Country  may  be  a  Guide  in  judging  of  the  original  Genius  and 
Manners  of  the  People  ;  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  and  Roman 
Tongues.  A  curious  Obfervation  of  Mr.  Humis  on  the  Ufe 
of  correlative  Terms  in  Languages.  Of  Simplicity  or  Refine^ 
ment  in  Languages. 

THE  methods -of  recording  events  which  have  hitherto 
been  mentioned  may  be  termed  direEi^  becaufe  they 
were  contrived,  and  made  ufe  of,  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the 
notices  of  paft  events  with  which  they  fumiOi  us  are  the  moft 
copious  fource  of  Hiftory  in  after  ages.  But  there  is  a  va- 
riety of  other  methods  in  which  the  knowledge  of  events, 
and  of  the  fituation  of  things  in  times  paft,  is  communicated 
to  us  indireBly  ;  as  from  many  circumftances,  which  do  not  at 
all  partake  of  the  nature  of  records^  perfons  of  fagacity  and 
attention  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ftate  of  things, 
and  to  diftinguifh  the  intervals  of  time,  in  paft  ages.  I  ftiall 
mention  a  few  of  thefe,  in  order  to  give  you  fome  idea  what 
a  variety  of  things  an  accurate  hiftorian  muft  attend  to,  and 
from  what  unexpefted  quarters  he  may  fometimes  receive  the 
greateft  light  and  information. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  •111  eafily  be  apprehended,  that  in 
order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  charafters  and  events  which 
occur  in  any  period  of  hiftoryj  we  are  not  tp  confine  our- 
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felves  to  books  profefiedly  hiftorical.  For  fo  extenfiye  is  the 
connexion  of  things  with  one  another,  that  every  thing 
written  or  done,  in  any  period  of  time,  is  necefTarily  related^ 
in  a  thoufand  ways,  to  many  other '  things  that  were  tranf- 
a£led  at  the  fame  time;  and  therefore  cannot  help  bearing 
fome  marks  and  traces  of  thofe  related  particulars ;  and  by 
thefe  a  perfon  of  fagacity  will  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  more 
things  than  he  who  tranfmitted  the  accounts  of  them  intended 
to  fignify.  For  this  reafon,  to  form  as  complete  an  idea  as 
poflible  of  the  (late  of  things  in  any  period  of  paft  time,  we 
muft  carefully  ftudy  all  the  remains  of  that  time,  how  fordgn 
foever  they  may  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  to  our  main  pur- 
pofe.  In  this  fenfe,  even  poets  and  orators  may  be  confidered 
as  I>i{lorians,  and  every  law  and  cuftopi  as  a  piece  of  hiftory. 

To  fo  great  perfedtion  are  men  arrived  in  diftinguifliing 
things  that  have  any  real  connexion,  that  the  age  of  almoft 
every  writing  that  remains  of  ancient  tiroes  is  determined 
with  great  exa£tnefs.  Indeed, ,  a  writer  who  has  no  particular 
defign  to  conceal  the  time  in  which  he  writes,  can  hardly 
avoid  introducing  (in  one  manner  or  other)  the  mention  of 
fuch  particulars  as  will  dire£l  to  it ;  or  if  he  intend  to  impofe 
upon  the  world,  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  but,  if  nothing  elfe, 
his  language  and  JlyU  betray  him.  Thefe  are  things  which  arc 
perfeftly  mechanical,  and  leaft  of  all  at  a  perfon's  command  ; 
or,  however,  what  few  perfons  ever  think  of  difguifing^ 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  particubr,  but  that  all  the  pieces 
which  Annius  of  Viterbo  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  the  world 
as  ancient  writings  have  been  expofed  j  the  innumerable  fa- 
bulous legends  about  our  Saviour,  the  apoilles,  and  many  of 
the  popifli  faints,  which  long  pafied  current,  are  now  no 
longer  regarded  5  and  the  famous  Decretals^  of  which  the 
popes  availed  themfelves  fo  much  in  dark  ages,  are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  forgeries,  even  by  the  papifts  themfelves  \ 
while  the  real  produd:ions  of  antiquity  ftand  their  ground  the 
firmer  from  thefe  critical  examinations;  and  all  the  argu- 
'  ments  of  Pere  Hardouin  (who  from  feeing  numberlefs  forge- 
ries was  led  to  fufpeft  forgery  ever  where)  has  not  probably 
been  able  to  make  one  genuine  clafEc  author  fufpe^cd. 

A  few 
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A  few  examples  will  more  dearly  fliow  what  ufe  an  atten* 
tive  hiftorian  may  make  of  books  not  properly  hiftorical. 
No  hiftorian  now  extant,  or  probably  that  ever  was  extant^ 
will  give  a  perfoii  fo  much  infight  into  the  real  charaflers^ 
and  views,  of  thofe  great  men  who  diftinguiflied  themfelves 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  he  may  get  from  that  colleflion  of 
letters  between  Cicero  and  his  friends,  which  pafs  under  his 
name,  and  particularly  from  his  corrcfpondence  with  Atticus. 
Thcfe  letters,  indeed,  are  written  with  fo  few  interruptions, 
and  with  fo  much  freedom,  that  they  contain  a  pretty  regu- 
lar, and  very  faithful  hiftory  of  the  moft  aftive  and  critical 
part  of  his  life.  They  fliow  us,  at  lead,  in  what  light  Cicero 
himfelf,  who  was  a  principal  a£lor  in  that  important  period, 
viewed  the  charafters  and  events  of  his  time.  And  private 
diariesy  and  letters,  written  by  perfons  who  were  the  chief 
a^lors  on  the  theatre  of  European  politics  in  the  laft  century, 
are  daily  coming  to  light,  and  fupplying  great  defeats  in  all 
our  hiftorians* 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  two  paflages  in  the  poems  of 
Theognis  of  Megara,  colleits  both  the  age  of  that  writer 
and  the  fituation  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time  That  poet  ex- 
horts his  companions  to  be  unanimous,  and  to  drink  and  be 
merry,  without  fear  of  the  Medes ;  and  he  fays  that  Mag- 
nefia.  Colophon,  and  Smyrna,  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  Minor, 
were  deftroyed  by  difcord.  From  thefe  circumftances  he  in- 
fers that,  in  the  time  of  this  author,  Cyrus  had  conquered 
thofe  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Afia,  that  the  ftates  of  Greece 
in  Europe  were  under  great  apprehenfion  of  being  invaded, 
and  that  the  Perfians  had  not  then  aflumed  the  fuperiority 
over  the  Medes,  which  they  afterwards  did. 

The  language  of  a  people  i$  a  great  guide  to  an  hiftorian, 
both  in  tracing  their  origin,  and  in  difcovering  the  ftate  of 
many  other  important  circumftances  belonging  to  them.  Of 
all  cuftoms  and  habits,  that  of  fpeech^  being  the  moft  fre- 
quently exercifed,  is  the  moft  confirmed,  and  leaft  liable  to 
change.  Colonies,  therefore,  will  always  fpeak  the  language 
of  their  mother  country,  unlefs  fome  eyent  produce  a  freer 
intercourfe  with  people  who   fpeak  another  language  j    and 
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even  the  proportion  of  that  foreign  intercourfc  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  ellimated  by  the  degree  of  the  corruption  of  the 
language.     A  few  fafts  will  clearly  explain  thefe  pofitions. 

The  confiderable  change  which  the  Hebrew  language  un- 
derwent at  the  time  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  inform  us,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  circum- 
ftance,  that  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  thofe  who  were  carried  away  captive  were  either 
much  feparatcd  from  one  another,  or  did  not  return  in  great 
numbers.  The  few  and  inconfiderable  remains  of  the  Britifti 
language  in  the  prefent  Englifli  demonftrates,  beyond  all  con- 
tradidion,  the  havock  that  was  made  of  the  Britons  by  our 
Saxon  anccftors,  amounting  almoft  to  a  total  extirpation  and 
expulfion.  And  the  Saxon  language  fpoken  in  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  is  a  greater  proof  that  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Saxons,  than  the  imperfe£t  and  fabulous  annals  of  the 
Scotch  hiftorians  are  of  the  contrary. 

But  the  ufc  of  language  to  an  hiftorian  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  difcover  the  origin  of  a  nation,  or  the  greater  revo- 
lutions that  have  befallen  it.  Language  takes  a  tinfture  from 
the  civil  policy,  the  manners,  cuftoms,  employment,  and 
tafte,  of  the  nation  that  ufes  it,  by  means  of  which  a  perfon 
well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  language  will  be  able  to  make 
many  curious  difcoveries.  An  example  or  two  will  make 
this  obfervation  alfo  pretty  plain. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  frequent  alluGons  to  military 
affairs,  or  concealed  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  art  or 
praftice  of  war  in  the  common  forms  of  fpeech  in  the  Ro- 
man tongue  (fuch  as  interval/um,  a  term  fignifying  diflance 
fimply,  though  borrowed  from  fortification)  and  a  great 
many  others  of  the  like  nature,  clearly  inform  us  that  the 
Romans  were  a  people  originally  addifled  to  war.  Like  traces 
of  a  paftoral  life,  and  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry,  are  found 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  therefore  equally  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  genius  and  manner  of  life  of  that  people. 
'  And  if  we  only  confider  that  all  people  muft  be  under  the 
greateft  neceffity  of  inventing  terms  to  exprefs  the  ideas  of 
things  about  which  they  are  the  moft  early  and  the  moft. fre- 
quently . 
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quently  converfant,  and  that  thcfe  terms,  preferably  to  others, 
are  iiniverfally  transferred  to  things  analogous  to  them  (bc- 
caufe  moft  allufions  will  neceflarily  be  made  to  things  of  the 
moft  frequent  occurrence)  this  method  of  tracing  the  origi- 
nal genius,  manners,  and  employment  of  a  nation,  fubtle  as 
it  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  will  eafily  be  perceived  to  have  a 
foundation  in  nature  5  and  we  may  fee  that,  were  a  language 
thoroughly  examined  in  this  view,  many  clear  and  unquef- 
tionable  conclufions  of  this  kind  might  be  drawn  from  it. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  which  fignifies 
%  Jlr anger ^  is  derived  from  another  word  which  fignifies  to 
fear^  and  that  hojl'ts  in  Latin  originally  fignified  botli  Tijlranger 
and  an  enemy.  Are  not  both  thefe  circumftanceS  plain  indi- 
cations that,  in  the  times  when  thofe  languages  were  formed, 
there  was  little  intercourfe  between  different  nations,  and 
that  travelling  was  very  hazardous  ? 

From  the  following  curious  obfervation  on  the  nature  and 
progrefs  of  language,  Mr.  Hume,  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
appearance  of  reafon,  argues  that  population  was  little  en- 
couraged by  the  Romans  among  their  flaves.  In  all  lan- 
guages, when  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  fenfible 
proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  confidera- 
tion,  there  are  always  correlative  terms  invented,  which  anfwer 
to  both  of  the  parts,  and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation ; 
whereas  if  they  bear  no  fenfible  proportion  to  each  other,  a 
name  is  invented  for  the  lefs  only,  and  no  particular  ternx  is 
thought  of  to  diftinguifli  the  more  confiderable  part  from  the 
other.  Thus  man  and  woman^  majler  and  fervantj  prince  and 
fubjecf J  Ji ranger  and  citizen ^  are  correlative  terms  in  all  lan- 
guages, indicating  that  each  part  fignified  by  them  bears  a 
confiderable  proportion  to  the  other,  that  both  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  oppofition  to  one  another,  and  are  often  com- 
pared together.  But  Verna^  the  Latin  name  for  a  fiave  horn 
in  the  family^  has  no  correlative  ;  which  clearly  indicates  that 
that  fpecies  of  flaves  bore  no  fenfible  proportion  to  the  reft, 
and  would  not  bear  to  be  compared  with  them. 

By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  we  infer  that  the  mili- 
tary part  of  ancient  Rome  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
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hufbandmen  than  they  do  among  us,  becaufe  with  the  Ro* 
mans  the  terms  milts  and  paganus  were  correlative ;  and  that 
the  priejis  of  Rome  were  never  confidcred  as  a  part  of  the 
community  diftin£l  from  the  reft,  becaufe  there  is  not  in 
Latin  any  term  to  denote  the  laity^  in  oppofition  to  the  clergy^ 
as  there  b  in  all  chriftian  countries. 

It  may  juft  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  copioufnefs  and 
refinement  in  language  always  keep  pace  with  improvement^ 
in  the  arts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  with  the  progrefs. 
of  fcience  in  a  country.  Difcoveries  of  other  kinds,  made 
by  the  medium  of  language  might  be  mentioned,  but  thefe 
are  fuflSicient  to  fhow  of  what  importance  the  ftudy  of  lan<^ 
guage  may  be  to  a  perfon  who  would  get  a  thorough  infight 
into  the  hiftory,  the  genius,  and  the  manners  of  a  peop(e^ 


LECTURE     IX. 

Connexion  of  Hijiory  and  Law^  The  State  of  paternal  and  JUiat 
AffeBion  among  the  Romans ^  as  feen  by  the  Tenor  of  the  Civil 
Law.  Cuftoms  and  general  Maxims  of  the  fame  JJfe  as  Lanm* 
Ufe  (f  Laws  in  tracing  the  original  Genius  and  Manner  of 
Life  of  a  People.  Change  in  Laws  correfponding  with  d  Change 
if  Manners f  exemplified  in  the  feudal  Syftem  in  England*  Sim^ 
plicity  or  Intricacy  of  Law.  Halis  Inferences  from  a  Law  of 
Canutes. 

THE  laws  of  a  country  arc  neccflarily  conne£ted  with 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  people  of  it  j  fo  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of.  them,  and  of  their  progrefs,  would 
inform  us  of  every  thing  that  was  moft  ufeful  to  he  known 
about  them  \  and  one  of  the  gre^teft  imperfe^ions  of  hifto- 
rians  in  general  is  their  ignorance  of  law*  Indeed  hardly  any 
perfon,  except  a  native,  can  come  at  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  any  country.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  things  fo  nearly  connected  as  law  and  kiflory  ihould  have 
been  fo  fcldom  joined^  For  though  the  hiftory  of  battles  and 
ftate  intrigues  be  more  engaging  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  who 

have 
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have  jko  relifli  for  any  thing  but  what  interefts  the  pqffloru : 
ftoxn.  the  knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of  laws,  and  changes  of 
conftitutioni  in  a  (late,  a  politician  may  derive  more  ufeful 
information,  and  a  philofopher  more  rational  entertainment, 
than  from  any  other  obje£t  he  can  attend  to.  I  fhall  mention 
a  few  particulars,  by  way  of  illuftration,  of  what  I  have  now 
advanced. 

As  every  new  law  is  ipade  to  remove  fome  inconvenience 
the  ftate  was  fubjed  to  before  the  making  of  it,  and  for  whicli 
BO  otber  method  of  r^drefs  was  effeflual,  the  law  itfelf  is  a 
ilanding,  and  the  moft  authentic,  evidence  we  can  require  of 
the  ftate  of  things  previous  to  it.  Indeed,  from  the  time  that 
Jaws  began  to  be  written  in  fome  regular  form,  the  preambk 
to  each  of  them  is  often  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  evil 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  it,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of 
our  ftatutes.  But  a  fagacious  hiftorian  has  little  occafion  for 
any  preamble  to  laws.  They  fpeak  fufficiehtly  plain  of 
themfelves. 

When  we  read  that  a  law  was  made  by  Clothatre  king  of 
France,  that  no  perfon  ihould  be  condemned  without  being 
heard,  do  we  need  being  told  that  before  the  time  of  the 
ena£ling  that  law  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  very  irre- 
gular in  that  country,  and  that  a  man  could  have  little  feco« 
rity  for  his  liberty,  property,  or  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  that 
the  fpirit  of  hofpitality  began  to  decline  among  the  Burgun- 
dians  as  they  grew  more  civilized,  when  there  was  occafion 
for  a  law  to  puniih  any  Burgundian  who  (hould  (how  a  ftrangcr 
to  the  houfe  of  a  Roman,  inftead  of  entertaining  him  him«> 
felf. 

It  is  but  an  unfavourable  idea  that  we  form  of  the  ftate  of 
paternal  and  filial  afFe£lion  among  the  Romans,  from  the 
tienor  of  their  laws,  which  fhow  an  extreme  anxiety  to  re* 
ftrain  parents  from  doing  injufticc  to  their  own  children- 
Children  (fay  their  laws)  ^rc  not  to  be  difinherited  without 
juft  caufe,  chiefly  that  of  ingratitude,  the  caufe  muft  be  fet 
forth  in  the  teftament;  it  muft  be  tried  by  the  judge,  and 
verified  by  witnefles,  if  denied.  Whereas  among  other  na- 
tions natural  zSt(k\Qn^  without  the  aid  of  law,  is  a  fuHicienc 

motive 
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motive  with  parents  to  do  no  injuftice  to  their  children.  A 
knowledge  of  another  part  of 'the  political  conftitution  of  the 
Romans  will  probably  help  us  to  a  reafon  for  the  uncommon 
dcfefl:  of  natural  afFedion  among  them.  The  Patria  Poteftar 
was  in  reality  the  power  of  a  mafter  over  a  flave,  the  very 
knowledge,  and  idea,  of  which,  though  it  were  not  often  cx- 
crcifed,  was  enough  to  produce  feverity  irt  parents,  and  fear 
and  diffidence  in  children,  which  muft  deftroy  mutual  confi- 
dence and  aiFe£lion. 

Cuftoms,  and  general  maxims  of  conduft,  being  of  the 
nature  of  unwritten  laws,  give  us  the  fame  infight  into  the 
ftate  of  things  in  a  country.  The  high  efteem  in  which  hof- 
pitality  is  held  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  religious,  and  even  fu- 
petftitious  prafticc  of  it  by  them,  and  by  other  favage  nations, 
ihews  the  great  want  there  is  of  that  virtue  in  thofe  countries, 
and  that  travelling  is  particularly  dangerous  in  them. 

The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  a  country  fhow  clearly  what  w^s 
the  manner  of  living  vand  the  occupation  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  it.  Thus  where  we  find  that  the  eldeft  fons  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  eftate,  we  may 
be  fure  that  we  fee  traces  of  feudal  notions,  of  a  military  life, 
and  a  monarchical  government ;  in  which  a  prince  is  better 
ferved  by  one  powerful  vaffal  than  by  feveral  weak  ones. 
Where  the  children  fucceed  equally,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  ftate 
having  been  addifted  to  husbandry,  and  inclined  to  a  popular 
equal  government.  And  where  the  youngeft  fuccceds,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people  formerly  lived  a  paf- 
toral  and  roving  life,  in  which  it  is  natural  for  the  oldeft  to 
be  provided  for,  and  difpofed  of,  the  firft,  and  the  youngeft 
to  take  what  is  left ;  a  manner  of  life  which  requires,  and 
admits  of,  little  or  no  regular  government. 

The  change  of  manners,  and  way  of  living,  may  be  traced 
in  the  changes  of  the  laws.  Thus  the  change  from  a  military 
to  a  commercial  ftate  may  be  traced  in  England  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  our  laws,  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  alienation 
of  landed  property ;  a  thing  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  ftrift 
feudal  notions,  and  for  a  long  time  imprafticable  in  this  coun- 
try •,  but  which  took  place  by  degrees,  as  tlie  intercfts  of  com- 
merce 
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mcrcc  were  perceived  to  require,  that  every  thing  valuable 
ihould  circulate  as  freely  as  poi&ble  in  a  ftate.  It  muft,  how* 
ever,  be  confidered,  that  the  change  of  laws  does  not  keep  an 
equal  pace  with  the  change  of  manners,  but  follows  fome* 
times  far  behind.  In  almoft  every  cafe,  the  reafon  and  nc» 
ceflity  of  the  thing  firft  introduces  a  change  in  the  proElice^ 
before  the  authority  of  law  confirms  and  authorifes  it.  This 
too  is  eafy  to  be  trac^  in  a  great  many  of  our  Englifh  laws^ 
and  particularly  thofe  which  rebte  to  the  eafy  transferring  of 
property,  for  the  purpofc  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Without  entering  into  particular  laws,  we  may  obferve  of 

the  ftate  of  Jaws  in  general,  as  was  obferved  with  regard  ta 

language,  that  copioufnefs  and  refinement  in  them,  and  even 

intricacy  and  tedioufnefs  in  the  adminiftration  of  them,  is  aji 

indication  of  freedom,  and  of  improvements  in  civilized  life  % 

and   that  few  laws,    and  an  expeditious   adminiftration,  arc 

marks  either,  of  the  connexions  of  perfons  being  very  fcw^ 

and  little  involved  (which  is  a  ncceflary  confequence  of  im» 

provements) ;  that  the  rights  of  perfons  have  not  been  attended 

to,  and  that  the  nation  is  but  little  advanced  in  the  knowledge 

or  pofleffion  of  thofe  things  on  which  their  happlnefs  and  fc» 

curity  chiefly  depend  ;  or  that  too  arbitrary  a  power  is  lodgc4 

'  in  fome  hands  or  other ;  it  being  well  obferved  by  MonteC* 

quicu,  that  the  tedioufnefs  and  expence  of  law  fuits  is  the 

price  of  liberty. 

To  make  you  fenfible  with  what  attention  laws  fiiould  be 
confidered,  and  how  many  diftinft  circumftanccs  a  perfon  of 
lagacity  may  learn  from  them  ;  I  fhall  quote  the  obfcrvations 
which  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  makes  upon  a  law  of  king 
Canute,  which  is  as  follows  in  Lambard's  colleftion:  5/V 
ywAf  incuridy  ftve  morie  repentind  fuerit  intejlath  mortuus^  dominus 
tamen  nullam  rerum  fuarum  partem^  prater  earn  qua  jure  dehctur 
hereoti  nomine^  ftbi  ajfumito  ;  verum  eas^  judlcio  fuoy  uxor},  iiberisp 
ft  cognationi  proximis  jujle,  pro  fuo  culque  jure,  dtflrihuito.  **  If 
*^  any  perfon  dying  by  accident,  or  fuddenly,  (hall  be  inteCp- 
^*  tate,  let  not  the  lord  take  any  part  of  his  goods,  except 
**  what  may  be  due  to  him  as  a  herioi  \  but  let  him,  ufing  hi* 

«  bcft 
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<<  bed  judgment,  diftribute  them  to  his  wife^  childreiii  and 
•'  nearcft  relations,  according  to  their  refpeftivc  claims." 

Upon  this  he  obferves  five  things,  r.  That  in  thofe  times 
the  wife  had  a  fliare  as  well  of  the  lands,  as  of  the  goods,  for 
her  dower ;  2.  That,  in  reference  to  hereditary  fuccefEons, 
there  feemed  to  be  little  difference  between  lands  and  goods ; 
for  this  law  makes  no  diftindion ;  3.  That  there  was  a  kind 
of  fettled  right  of  fucccflion  with  reference  to  proximity  and 
rcmotenefs  of  blood  or  kin  5  4.  That  with  refpeft  to  children, 
they  all  feemed  to  fucceed  alike  without  any  diftinftion  be- 
tween males  and  females  5  5.  That  the  anceftor,  however^ 
might  difpofe  of  his  lands,  as  well  as  goods,  by  will. 


LECTURE      X. 

Tie  Ufe  of  Obfervations  on  the  Intervals  between  the  Generationr 
of  Men  and  Succeffions  of  Kings,  to  afcertain  the  Dates  of  pafl 
JB vents.  The  Antiquity  of  thefe  Methods  of  noting  Intervals  of 
Time.  Fallacious  Method  of  computing  by  them.  Eafy  Cor" 
reHion  of  that  Fallacy ;  by  ^uhich  Nemjton  has  amended  the 
Chronology  of  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Nations.  The  Interval  be^ 
tween  the  Return  of  the  Heraclida  and  the  Battle  of  Thermopyla 
determined  by  Succeffions  :  The  fame  Interval  afcertained  by  Gr- 
nerations.  The  Time  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition  determined 
by  two  Courfes  of  Generation.  Extravagance  of  the  Greek 
Chronology.  Improbable  Circumflances  in  the  commonly  received 
Chronology  of  Rome.  The  Time  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  comes  to  be 
thefamey  computing  by  Succeffions  in  Italy^  and  by  Succeffions  and 
Generations  in  Greece;  and  is  agreeable  to  what  Appian  writes 
from  the  Archives  of  Carthage. 

MANY  obfervations  on  the  common  courfc  of  human 
life  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  intervals  of  time 
within  which  events  connefted  with  them  have  happened. 
Thofe  of  which  the  moft  ufe  has  been  made  arc  obfervations 
on  generations  of  men,  and  fucceffions  of  tings.  For  inftanc^ 
when  we  read  in  hiftory,  or  collect  from  circumftances,  that 

a  certain 
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a  certain  number  of  generations  intervened  between  any  two 
events,  or  that  a  certain  number  of  kings  reigned  in  the  in- 
terval, we  (hall  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  with 
rcfpe£k  to  the  latter,  if  we  have  carefully  obfcrved  (from 
comparing  a  fufficient  number  of  fafts)  what  has  been  the 
mean  length  of  a  generation,  and  the  mean  length  of  a  reign ; 
or  at  what  age  men,  taken  one  with  another,  have  had  chil- 
dren, and  how  long  kings,  in  general,  have  actually  reigned. 

The  ufc  of  thefe  mediums  of  proof  has  been  acknowledged 
fi'om  the  earlieft  writing  of  hiftory  5  and,  indeed,  fo  obvious 
is  the  thought,  that  the  chronology  of  all  the  ancient  times  of 
the  Grecian  hiftory  was  adjufted  by  their  oldeft  writers  upon 
thefe  principles  alone.  The  misfortune  is,  tliat  they  took 
their  mean  length  of  a  generation^  and  alfo  that  of  a  fuccejffion 
from  mere  random  and  fanciful  conjectures,  and  not  itova  a 
careful  obfervation  of  fafts.  But  it  is  happy  that,  though 
thefe  writers  have  fixed  the  chronology  of  ancient  times  by  a 
fallacious  theory,  a  fufiicient  number  of  the  fa£ls,  to  which 
their  theory  ought  to  have  correfponded,  ftill  remains;  by 
means  of  which  it  \&  eafy  to  reform  their  theory,  and  reftify 
their  chronology.  Indeed,  it  is  a  happy  circumftance,  that 
every  theory  drawn  from  the  fituation  of  things  in  human  life^ 
is  always  open  to  confutation  or  correction,  while  the  courfc 
of  human  life  remains  the  fame.  It  is  but  obferving  how 
things  really  are,  and  whether  the  theory  in  queftion  aftually 
correfpond  to  it,  or  not. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles  chiefly  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
undertaken  to  re£tify  the  chronology  of  ancient  ftates  and 
kingdoms ;  and  for  examples  to  thefe  obfervations,  I  (hall  lay 
before  you  the  evidence  on  which  his  admirable  theory  refts. 
In  order  to  this,  I  (hall  ftate  the  principal  of  thofc  fafts  the 
chronology  of  which  has  been  fo  varioufly  reprefented ; 
Ihowing  how  incompatible  with  the  courfe  of  nature  are  the 
dates  that  have  fbrmerly  been  afligned  to  them,  and  which 
pafied  without  examination  till  the  time  of  this  great  author, 
and  upon  what  principles  he  has  reduced  their  extravagant 
chronology  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability. 

In 
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In  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  connexion  of  his 
proofs,  I  muft  obferve  that  the  great  events,  the  intervals  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  afcertain,  fucceeded  each  other  in  the 
feUowing  order : 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  fiege  of  Troy. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Pel(n>onncfus. 

The  firft  Meflenian  war. 

The  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

The  Peloponnefian  war. 

Between  the  return  of  the  Heraclidx  into  Peloponncfus  and 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (of  the  time  of  which  there  is  no 
controverfy)  there  reigned,  of  one  race  the  following  kings  of 
Lacedxmon ;  Eurifthencs,  Agis,  Echeftratus,  Labotas,  Doria- 
fus,  Agefilaus,  Archclaus,  Teleclus,  Alchimenes,  Polidorus, 
Euricrates,  Anaxander,  Euricratides,  Leon,  Anaxandrides, 
Cleomenes,  and  Leonidas,  feventeen  in  all,  and  along  widi 
thefe  was  a  fucceffion  of  feventeen  alfo  in  the  other  race.  In 
this  interval,  therefore,  we  have  a  double  fucceflion  of  feven- 
teen kings.  Now,  by  comparing  the  chronology  of  almoft  all 
the  fucceflions  which  have  been  perfeftly  afcertained,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  finds  that  kings  have  reigned  one  with  another 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  a  piece ;  and  if  in  any  cafe  they 
have  exceeded  that  number  of  years,  it  was  not  in  fuch  un- 
fettled  times  as  were  tbofe  of  the  Grecian  monarchies. 

The  feventeen  princes,  therefore,  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, allowing  them  twenty  years  a  piece,  which  is  quite  as 
touch  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of,  muft  have  reigned 
three  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thefe  counted  backwards 
from  the  fixth  year  of  Xerxes,  and  allowing  one  or  two  years 
more  for  the  war  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  the  reign  of  Ariftodemus, 
the  father  of  Eurifthenes  and  Proclus,  will  place  the  return  ol 
the  Heraclidae  into  the  Peloponnefus  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  forty-fix  before 
the  firft  Olympiad  in  which  Choraebus  was  viftor.  But 
Timaeus  and  his  followers  have  taken  the  reigns  of  kings  for 
generations,  and  reckoned  three  generations  at  one  hundred, 
and  fometimes  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  \  and  fo  have 

affigned 
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affigned  thirty-five  or  forty  years  to  each  king,  and  accordingly 
have  placed  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  earlier  than  the  nature  of  things  can  poilibly 
admit. 

Other  fafts,  with  which  we  are  furniflied  by  thefe  very 
chronologers,  and  other  ancient  writers,  enable  us  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  interval  of  time  by  a  different 
medium  of  proof.  If  we  confidcr  the  courfe  of  defcent  in  a 
fufficient  number  of  families,  we  (hall  find  that  the  interval 
from  father  to  fon,  is  one  with  another,  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  years  a  piece,  and  that  the  intervals  between  the  eldeft 
fons  and  chiefs  of  families  (fuch  as  are  mod  taken  notice  of 
by  hiftorians)  are  not  more  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years, 
one  with  another. 

The  reafon  why  a  longer  interval  is  affigned  to  generations  of 
mm  than  to  fuccejftons  of  kings,  is  becaufe  kings  are  fucceeded 
not  only  by  their  fons,  but  fometimes  by  their  brothers ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  flain  or  dcpofed,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
others  of  an  equal  age,  er  even  a  greater  age  than  themfelves, 
and  efpecially  in  eleftive  or  turbulent  kingdoms. 

Admitting  the  above  to  be  the  mean  length  of  generations, 
if  we  multiply  the  number  of  generations  which  intervened 
betwceif  any  two  events  by  thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  for 
generations  in  general,  and  by  twenty-eight  or  thirty  for 
generations  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  fhall  probably  determine 
the  interval  with  tolerable  exaftnefs :  and  when  conclufions 
from  this  method  of  computation  coincide  with  thofe  from 
the  other  by  fucceffions  of  kings,  they  cannot  but  be  allowed 
to  confirm  one  another.  This  we  are  able  to  do  with  refpeft 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  interval. 

From  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  to  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  Meflenian  war,  there  reigned  ten  kings  of  Sparta  in  one 
race,  nine  in  the  other,  ten  of  Meflene,  and  nine  of  Arcadia. 
Thefe  fucceffions,  if  reduced  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the 
method  direfted  above,  will  fcarce  take  up  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ;  whereas  according 
to  chronologers  in  general,  they  took  up  a  fpace  of  three 
hundred  and  feventy-nine  years.     But  that  one  hundred  an4 

eighty. 
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eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  is  the  mod  probable 
interval,  appears  by  an  argument  drawn  from  a  courfe  of 
fenerations  during  the  very  £une  period. 

Euryleon  the  fon  of  ^ugeus  commanded  the  main  body  of 
the  Meffenians,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  firft  Meilenian  war, 
and  he  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Oiolochus  the  fon  of 
Therasy  brother-in-law  of  Ariftodemus,  and  tutor  to  his  ions 
Eurifthenes  and  Proclus,  as  Paufanias  relates.     Confequently 
from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  which  was  in  the  days  of 
Theras,  to  the  battle,  which  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  war, 
there  were  fix  generations,  which  being  (as  is  moft  probable) 
chiefly  by  the  eldeft  fens,  will  fcarce  exceed  thirty  years  to  a 
pneration,  and  fo  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  (eventy, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.     That  war  lafted  nineteen 
m  twenty  years,  of  which  add  the  laft  fifteen  years  to  the  five 
mentioned  before,  and  there  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  to  the  end  of  that  war ;  the  very  length  of  the 
feme  interval,  as  determined  by  the  preceding  obfervations  on 
the  fucceflions  of  kings.     But  the   followers  of  Timsus,  by 
making  this  interval  about  three  hundred  and   fcventy-nine 
years,  muil  allow  above  fixty  years  to  a  generation,  which  can 
by  no  means  be  ^ppofed* 

To  illuftrate  more  at  large  the  method  of  arguing  from 
generations,  .and  at  the  fame  time  to  proceed  a  little  further  in 
giving  the  outlines  of  this  author's  great  reformation  in  ancient 
chronology,  I  fliall  relate  two  other  courfes  of  generations, 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  event, 
which  is  the  grand  hinge  on  which  all  the  chronology  of 
ancient  Greece  turns,  and  the  date  of  which,  as  determined 
by  generations,  you  will  prefently  fee  confirmed  by  another 
method  of  invefligation  on  very  different  principles. 

One  of  thefe  courfes  of  generations  extends  backwards  from 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  where  our  laft  courfe  began,  to 
the  expedition,  and  the  other  from  the  Peloponnefian  war  to 
the  fame  event.  Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  the  father  of 
Hillus,  the  father  of  Cleodeus,  the  father  of  Ariftomachus, 
the  father  of  Temenus,  Crefphontcs,  and  Ariftodemus,  who 
kd  the  Heraclidx  into  Peloponnefus  i   whence  their  return 

was 
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was  four  generations  later  than  the  Argonautic  expedition ; 
and  thefe  generations  were  (hort  ones,  being  by  the  chief  of 
the  family ;  and»  according  to  Thucydides,  the  (lege  of  Troy 
was  about  eighty  years  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 
Count  therefore  eighty  years  backward^  from  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidas  to  the  Trojan  war>  and  the  taking  of  Troy  will  be 
about  feventy-fix  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  which  was  one  generation  earlier,  will 
be  about  forty-three  years  after  it. 

.£fculapius  and  Hercules  were  Argonauts,  and  Hippocrates 
was  the  eighteenth  incluCvely,  by  the  father's  fide,  from  iEfcu- 
kpius,  and  the  nineteenth  from  Hercules  by  the  mother's 
lide  ;  and  becaufe  thefe  generations,  being  taken  notice  of  by 
writers,  were  moft  probably  by  the  principal  of  the  family, 
and  fo  for  the  moft  part  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  may  reckon 
about  twenty-eight,  or  at  the  moft  about  thirty  years  to  a 
generation ;  and  thus  the  fcventeen  intervals  by  the  father's 
fide,  arid  the  eighteen  by  the  mother's,  at  a  middle  reckoning, 
amount  to  about  five  hundred  and  feven  years  *,  which,  counted 
backwards  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  at 
which  time  Hippocrates  began  to  flourifli,  will  reach  up  to  the 
forty-third  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  there  place 
the  Argonautic  expedition ;  the  very  year  in  which  we  were 
led  to  place  it  by  following  the  former  courfe  of  generations. 

The  fame  great  author  afcertains  this,  and  feveral  other 
capital  events  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  by  fuch  a  variety  of 
independent  arguments,  drawn  from  the  fame  and  different 
mediums,  all  fo  agreeable  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature, 
that  it  feems  impoffible  for  a  perfon  who  pays  a  fufficient 
regard  to  it  not  to  be  determined  by  them.  It  is  furprifing, 
indeed,  that  the  manifeft  inconfiftencies  o(  the  commonly 
received  chronology  with  the  courfe  of  nature  fliould  not  have 
prevented  the  eftablifliment  of  it ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  unac- 
countable, but  upon  the  willingnefs  of  all  men,  to  admit  of 
any  hypothefis  which  tends  to  give  dignity  to  their  nations 
and  families,  by  adding  to  the  antiquity  of  them.  But  muft 
ft  not  be  a  more  unaccountable  attachment  to  eftablifhed 
hypothefes  which  can  induce  any  perfons  of  the  prefent  age, 

H  after 
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after  thefe  inconfiftencies  have  htcti  fo-  dearljr  pointed  cot, 
dill  to  adhere  to  a  chrotiology,  which,  in  tliofe  turimlent 
unsettled  times,  fuppofes  Icings  to  have  reigned  -  one  with- 
another  in  fome  fucceffions  thiirty-five,  iri  fome  thirty-eight, 
'  in  fome  forty,  in  fome  forty-t'wo,  ih  fome  forty-four,  and  in 
fome  forty-fix  years  a  piece ;  and  which  generally  allows  about 
fixty  years  to  a  generation,  and  in  one  inftance  eighty-five  ? 

With  refpedl  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  Mr. 
Hooke  has  (hown  by  feveral  independent  arguments,  dra^n 
from  the  connexion  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  their  reigns, 
that  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  reigned  one  with  another  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  makes  a  more  confident  feries  of  faft,  than  to 
imagine  them  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years  a  piece,  which 
is  the  common  hypothefis. 

The  chief  inconveniences  attending  the  old  chronology  in 
the  Roman  hiftory  are,  that  it  fuppofes  an  interval  of  fixty- 
three  years  of  peace  in  that  reftlefs  nation  before  the  acceffioii 
of  Tnllus  Hoftilius.     It  makfes  the  reign  of  Serviue  Tullius 
fo  long  in  proportion  to  the  few  Cenfufes,  which  (according 
to  the  moft  authentic  records  were  taken  in   his  reign)  as 
would  argue  a  moft  unaccountable  negleft  of  his  own  favourite 
inftitution.     It  obliges  us  to  fuppofe  Tarquinius  Superbus  not 
to  havx  been  the  fon  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Dido  not  to  have 
been  cotemporary  with  ^ncas,  or  Numa  with  Pythagoras,  as 
well  as  Solon  with  Croefus  in  the  Grecian  hiftory ;  all  which 
have  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  tradition  in  their  favour,  and 
which  Dionyfius  HalicamafTenfis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  exprefs 
their  extrertie  unwillingnefs  to  give  up,  but  that  they  were 
compelled  to  it  by  a  regard  to  a  chronology  which  in  their 
times  was  unqueftioned.     Indeed,  the  congrefs  of  Solon  and 
Croefus  Plutarch  exprefles  his  determination  not  to  giv«  up, 
notwithftanding  his  general  attachment  to  a   theory  which 
would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  fallacy  of  which  he  did  not 
fufpeft.     His  words  are  fo  remarkable,  and  (how  fo  clearly  on 
how  precarious  a  footing  that  chronology  Rands,  that  I  ihall 
recite  them,  "  The  congrefs  of  Solon  with  Croefus  fome  think 
"  they  can  confute  by  chronology. '   But  a  hiftory  fo  iiluftri- 
«*  ous,  verified  by  fo  many  witnefies,  and,  which  is  more,  fo 

"  agreeable 
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<<  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  Solon,  and  worthy  of  the  great- 
^  nefs  of  his  mind  and  of  his  wifdom,  I  cannot  perfuade 
«  myfelf  to  rqe£l  becaufe  of  fome  chronological  canons,  as 
^  they  call  them;  which  an  hundred  authors  correfting,  have 
"  not  been  able  to  conftitutc  any  thing  certain,  and  have  not 
*^  been  able  to  agree  amongfl;  themfelves  about  repugnances." 

fiefides,  to  return  to  the  Roman  hiftory ;  if  the  number  of 
kbgs  that  reigned  at  Alba  be  joined  to  thofe  who  reigned  at 
Rome,  and  they  be  allowed  to  have  reigned  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  a  piece,  they  will  place  the  coming  of  ^neas  into  Italy, 
and  the  fiege  of  Troy,  exadUy  in  the  time  in  which  arguments 
drawn  from  generations  and  fucceflions  in  Greece,  as  well  as 
aitronomical  calculations  (as  will  hereafter  appear)  place  that 
event,  which  is  a  reciprocal  confirmation  of  the  juft  correftion 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Iiatin  chronology.  For  from  Latinus 
to  Numitor  are  fixteen  kings,  who  reigned  at  Alba ;  Romulus 
was  contemporary  with  Numitor,  and  after  him  Dionyfius  and 
other  hiftorians  reckon  fix  kings  more  at  Rome  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  confuls.  Now  thefe  twenty-two  reigns,  at  about 
eighteen  years  to  a  reign  one  with  another  (for  many  of  thcfe 
kings  were  flain)  took  up  tliree  hundred  and  ninety-fix  years, 
which  counted  back  from  the  confulfhip  of  J.  Brutus  and 
Valerius  PopHcola,  the  two  firft  confuls,  place  the  Trojan  war 
fcvcnty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 

This  computation  likewife  agrees  with  what  Appxan  in  his 
Wftory  of  the  Punic  wars  relates,  out  of  the  archives  of  Car- 
thage, which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  viz.  that 
Carthage  ftood  feven  hundred  years.  This  is  a  round  number, 
hut  Solinus  adds  the  odd  years  when  he  f»ys,  Carthago  poft 
annos  737  quam  fuerat  extru£la  exciditur,  which  places  Dido, 
the  founder  of  Carthage,  about  feventy-fix  years  after  th« 
death  of  Solomon.  It  likewife  agrees  with  the  Arundeliah 
Marbles,  which  fay  that  Teucer  came  to  Cyprus  feven  years 
after  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  and  built  Salamis,  in  the  days 
of  Dido.  Indeed,  it  is.  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of 
Newton's  computations,  that  they  agree  very  nearly  with  all 
the  moft  ancient  monuments^  the  mod  current  traditions  of 
antiquity,  znA,xht  oldijl  hiftorians -^  particularly  Herodotus  and 
Ha  Thucydides, 
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Thucydides,  who  wrote  before  chronology  was  corrupted  by 
the  vanity  of  their  nation,  or  the  abfurd  fyftems  of  later 
hiftorians* 

It  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Old  Tcftament  hiftory,  that  the  courfes  of  generations  and  dc- 
fcents  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  parallel  to  thofe  in  the  fa- 
bulous period  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  fall  within  the  fame 
intervals  of  time  with  thofe  which  have  been  meafured  fince 
hiftory  has  been  authentic.  Confequently,  it  is  another  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Newton's  correftion  of  the  ancient 
Greek  chronology,  that  it  brings  the  courfes  of  generations 
and  fucceffions  in  the  one  to  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the  other. 
Befides,  in  feveral  other  refpedls  it  brings  them  to  a  greater 
harmony  than  can  be  made  out  upon  any  other  principles. 
Particularly  it  places  the  expedition  of  Sefoftris  (who  as  it  is 
highly  probable  from  feveral  circumftances,  was  the  fame 
perfon  with  Sefac)  in  the  very  time  in  which  it  is  fpoken  of  in 
the  fcriptures. 

L    E    C    T    U    R    E     XL 

The  Time  of  pajl  Events  afcertained  by  Means  of  celeflial  Ap* 
pearances.  The  Certainty  of  the  Method  of  Computation  by 
Eclipfes.  A  few  ancient  Eclipfes  enumerated.  The  iJfe  of 
them  exemplified  in  the  Calculation  of  an  ancient  EcHpfe  of  the 
Moon. 

OF  all  the  incidental  circumftances  by  which  ancient 
writers  enable  us,  in  an  indireB  manner,  to  afcertain 
the  time  of  events,  none  give  occafton  to  more  clear  and 
undeniable  conclufions  than  the  mention  they  make  of  celefHal 
appearances^  on  account  of  the  regularity  and  conftancy  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  becaufe  the  laws  of 
their  motions  are  fo  exaftly  known  tp  us.  In  this  refpeft 
much  arc  modem  chronologers  and  hiftorians  obliged  to  the 
fuperftition  with  which  the  ancients  regarded  unufual  ap- 
pearances in  the  heavens.  It  was  their  imagined  portentous 
nature  that  firft  drew  upon  them  the  attention  of  mankind, 

who 
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w1k>  dreaded  their  unknown  influences  and  effe£ls.  It  was  on 
this  account,  and  not  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as  proper 
fubje^s  of  philofophical  inquiry,  or  of  any  ufe  in  chrono- 
logy, that  they  have  engaged  the  notice  of  hiflorians.  And 
fortunately  for  us,  the  catalogue  of  ancient  eclipfes,  not  ob- 
ferved  by  philofophers,  but  gazed  at  by  the  fuperftitious  vul- 
gar, is  pretty  full.  Along  with  the  hiftory  of  many  remark- 
able revolutions,  and  critical  fituations  in  the  hiftory  of  ftates, 
the  eclipfes  which  preceded,  or  accompanied  them,  are  faith- 
fully transmitted  to  us  5  and  where  the  time,  the  place,  and 
quantity  of  an  cclipfe  are  mentioned,  though  not  with  aftro- 
nomical  exa&nefs,  it  is  very  eafy,  by  the  rules  of  calculation, 
to  fix  the  very  year  and  day  when  the  event  happened.  For 
confidering  the  prodigious  variety  which  the  three  circumftan- 
ces  of  time,  place,  and  quantity  occafion  in  the  appearance  of 
eclipfes,  there  is  no  room  to  fufpeft  that  any  two,  happening 
within  a  moderate  diftance  of  one  another,  can  be  in  the  leaft 
danger  of  being  confounded. 

For  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  cal- 
culations of  this  kind,  I  ihall  juft  quote,  from  Mr.  Fcrgu- 
fon's  aftronomy,  fome  of  the  principal  eclipfes  that  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  hiftorians,  that  you  may  verify  them  at 
your  leifure. 

Before  Chrift  585  May  28,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  foretold 
by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  the 
Medes  and  the  Lydians. 

B.  C.  523  July  16,  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  Cambyfes. 

B.C.  481  April  19,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  on  the  failing  of 
Xerxes  from  Sardis. 

B.  C.  463,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  followed  by  the  Perfian 
war,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Perfians. 

B.  C.  431  Auguft  31,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  a 
comet ;  followed  by  a  plague  at  Atliens. 

B.  C.  413  Auguft  27,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  when 
Nicias  was  defeated  at  Syracufe^ 

B.  C.  394  Auguft  14,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when  the  Per- 
fians were  beaten  by  Conon  in  a  fea  engagement 

B.C. 
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B.C.  1 68  June  21,  a  total  cdijpfc  of  the  moon,  and  Ac 
next  day  Perfcus  king  of  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  Pauhis 
.£milius. 

After  Chrift  59  April  30,  an  eclip(e  of  the  fun,  reckoned 
by  Nero  apiong  the  prodigies  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Agrippina. 

A.  C.  306  July  27,  an  eclipfc  of  the  fun  j  the  ftars  were 
feen  and  the  Emperor  Conllantius  died. 

A.  C.  840  May  4,  a  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and'LeiJiris 
the  Pious  died  within  fix  months  after  it. 

A.  C.  1009  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  Jerufalem  taken  by 
the  Saracens. 

To  exemplify  the  ufe  of  eiclipfes  for  the  purpofes  of  chro- 
nology, I  fliall  felcft  from  the  above-mentioned,  one  of  the 
moon,  and  fhow  how  the  date  of  the  event  which  accompa- 
nied it  is  afcertained  by  the  help  of  it. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  I  fhall  felefi,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it,  are  thus  related  by  Thucydides,  L.  7. 
fed.  50.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Syracufans,  the  Athenians,  finding  they' were  no  match 
for  the  united  force  of  their  enemies,  repented  that  they 
had  not  quitted  their  fituation  (in  which  it  was  no  longer  fafp 
for  them  to  continue)  before,  and  immediately  came  to  a 
refolution  to  fail  out  of  the  harbour  as  fecretly  as  pOflible. 
But  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  failing  the  moon  was 
eclipfed,  for  it  was  then  full  moon.  Upon  this,  moft  of  the 
Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  omen,  defired  their  commanders  to 
proceed  no  farther  -,  and  Nicias,  being  himfelf  u  fuperftitious 
obferver  of  fuch  prodigies,  declared  that  he  would  not  come 
to  any  final  refolution  about  quitting  the  place  till  they  had 
ftaid  three  days  longer,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  footh- 
fayers.  This  occafioned  the  Athenians  to  (lay  in  the  place, 
which  they  had  never  after  an  opportunity  of  leayingi  and  in 
which  they  almoft  to  a  man  perifhed. 

This  event  is  placed  by  hiftorians  in  the  year  B.  C.  413, 
and  upon  looking  into  the  aftronomical  tables,  it  appears 
that,  the  moon  was  at  the  full  about  midnight  at  London, 
or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Syracufe  on  the  27th  of 

Auguft 
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Auguft  in  that  year ;  when  the  fun  vfzs  only  forty  de^es 
forty-eight  minutes  from  the  node^  far  within  twelve  degrees, 
the  limit  of  Lunar  eclipfes;  and  when,  confequently,  there 
mud  have  been  a  t^tal  eclipff  of  the  mooi^  which  would  be 
vifible  to  the  Athenians  from  the  beginning  to,  the  end  of  it, 
and  m\iy  therefore  reai[onably  be  fuppofed  to  have,  produced 
the  cSe€t  alcribed  to  it  by  the  hiflorian. 
'  -A  hiftory  which  contains  an  account  of  a  fufficient  number 
of  thcfe  phenomena  fumiflies  us  with  the  fureft  teft  of  its 
authenticity.  Almoft  all  the  credit  which  is  given  to  the 
Chinefe  hiftory  is  derived  fro;m  this  confidcration.  The  eclip- 
fes there,  mentioned  to  have  happened,  aftronomers  fay,  did 
really  happen  at  the  times  affigned  to  them*. 
.  The  theory  of  comets  is  not  fufficiently  afcertained  to 
en^leus  to  n^ake  much  ufe  of  their  rtpvolutions  for  hiftorical 
purpofes  5  nor  indeed  are  there  any  events  they  accompanied, 
which  we  cannot  determine  much  more  nearly  by  other  me- 
diums of  prppit  than,  it  b  probable,  we  could  have  done  by 
the  help  of  cpmcts^  were  their  theory  ever  fo  well  afcertain- 
ed. Their  returns  are,  probably,  not  fufBcienly  regular,  nor, 
if  they  were,  are  the  accounts  of  them  in  hiftorians  fuffi- 
ciently exa£t  for  that  purpofe. 


*  I  made  this  ledure  t  (hort  one,  becauie  I  ufed  to  produce  in  the  cuurfe 
•f  it  cakiilatiani  of  ferctil  pall  ccUpfet,  to  illuftratc  the  principles  of  it. 
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LECTURE      Xn, 

Of  the  Ufe  which  Newton  has  made  of  Obfervations  on  the  Pr^ 
cejfton  of  the  Equinoxes  in  reBifying  ancient  Chronology.  The 
Time  of  the  Argona^tic  Expedition  determined  by  that  Means. 
The  Date  of  fever al  fu^equent  Events  determined  by  the  Jbm^ 
Means,  in  perfect  Confflence  with  one  anqther.  A  Qonjefture 
concerning  the  Age  of  an  old  Sphere  in  the  Mufeum  of  the  Far^ 
neftan  Palace^  The  Age  of  Heftod  determitted  pretty  nearly 
from  his  Account  of  the  heliacal  rifing  andfetting  of  fome  Stars^ 
TheU/eof  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teflament  for  reBifying  the 
Heathen  Chronology.  The  Ufe  it  was  of  to  Newton  in  pat" 
ticular. 

THE  calculations  of  eclipfes  are  of  great  ufe  In  afcertain* 
ing  particular  events,  if  they  have  been  previoufljr  <Ie-» 
termined  within  a  moderate  diftance ;  but  the  grand  aftronor 
mical  medium  which  Sir  Kaac  Newton  has  fo  fuccefifully  emr 
ployed  in  rediifying  the  whole  fyilem  of  ancient  chronology, 
is  the  preceffson  of  thf  equinoxes.  The  quantity  of  this  prfe- 
ceflion  is  known,  by  a  feries  of  the  inoft  accurate  obfervar 
tions,  to  be  one  degree  backwards  in  feventy-two  years ;  that 
is,  the  fun  profles  the  eclyptic  fo  much  more  to  the  weft  every 
year,  that  af  the  end  of  fcvcnty-two  years  hjs  progrefs  weftr 
ward  amounts  to  one  degree,  whereby  the  places  of  the  equi- 
noxes are  continually  receding  from  the  conftellations,  in  the 
middle  of  which  they  were  originally  placed.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  fituation  of  the  cquinoAial  or  folftitial  points, 
or  any  appearance  depending  upon  them,  is  mentioned,  it  is 
eafy  to  afcertain  the  time  of  any  event  with  which  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance was  conne£led«  It  is  done  by  obferving  how  many 
degrees  the  equinodial  points  h^ve  receded  from  the  fituation 
they  then  had  to  that  whicii  they  have  at  prefent,  and  allow- 
ing fcventy-two  years  to  every  degree^ 

That  the  conftellations  were  firft  invented  at  the  time  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  is  pretty  evident  from  a  variety  of  con- 

fiderations. 
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Ixderatioxu.  We  have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  fcveral  an- 
irieiit  writers  for  the  faft,  but  the  conftellations  themfelvc* 
feem  very  plainly  to  declare  as  much.  For  the  old  conftella- 
tions mentioned  by  Aratus^  do  all  of  them  relate  either  to  the 
Argonauts  themfelves^  and  their  cotemporariesj  or  to  perlbni 
one  or  two  generations  older  ;  and  nothing  later  than  that  ex« 
peditipn  was  delineated  there  originally.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  prpbable  (a9  fcveral  ancient  writers  aflert)  that  the  firft 
fphere  was  invented  by  Chiron  and  Mufseus  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Argonauts. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  teftimony  of  feveral  ancient  wri- 
ters that  the  equinoctial  and  folftitial  points  in  this  old  fphere 
were  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  conftellations  that  give 
names  tp  them  ;  oa^iely,  that  the  equino£liaI  colure  was  made 
^o  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  conftellation  Aries,  and!  the 
folftitial  colure  through  the  middle  of  Cancer.  Befides,  the 
reafon  of  the  thing  might  reafonably  lead  us  to  imagine,  that 
fhe  ancients  would  place  the  equinoxes  and  folftices  as  nearly 
in  the  midft  of  their  refpe^iive  conftellations  as  their  coarfe 
obfervations  would  enable  them  to  determinate.  For  fince  the 
firft  month  of  their  lunar-folar  year,  by  reafon  of  their  inters 
calary  month,  began  fometimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  equinpx  or  folftice,  and  fometimes  as  much  after  it,  the 
firft  aftronomers,  who  formed  the  afterifms,  would  naturally 
endeavour  to  place  thofe  grand  divifions "  of  the  year,  the 
jequinoxes  and  folftices,  as  near  as  they  could  in  the  middle  of 
the  conftellations  Aries,  Cancer,  Chelae,  and  Capricorn. 

Admitting  the  colures  to  have  paflcd  through  the  middle  of 
thofe  conftellations  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  cxpedition,- 
Sir  Ifaac  Newtop  finds  that  the  equinoftial  and  folftitial  points 
had  gone  back  thirty-fix  degrees  forty-four  minutes  at  the  end 
of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ;  which, 
allowing  feventy-two  years  to  each  degree,  would  have  been 
accompliflied  in  the  fpace  of  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty-five  years.  This  number,  counted  back  from  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  will  place  the  Ar- 
gonautic expedition  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Solonion. 

This 
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Thii  computation  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
middle  of  the  conftellation  is  cxaftly  the  middle  point  between 
the  two  ftars  called  prima  Ariet'is  and  ultima  pauiU^  buf  if  wc 
fix  the  cardinal  points  by  tht  ftars  through  which  the  Cohircs 
paffed  in  the  primitive  fphere,  as  dcfcribed  by  Eudoxus,  which 
feems  to  be  better,  the  equino£lial  poir^s  will  have  receded 
thirty-fix  degrees  twenty-nine  minute^  which  anfwers'to  t^o 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fev^n  years,  and  places  the 
expedition  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  very 
jieir  the  fame  year  to  which  it  was  referred  by  the  other  pre- 
ceding, and  Very  different,  methods  of  computation  ;  the  very 
near  and  remarkable  coincidence  of  which  is  the  greateft  con- 
firmation of  the  certainty  of  both  thofe  methods  of  invefti- 
gation.  • 

What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument  from  the  pre- 
^ffion  of  the  equinoxes  is,  that  if  we  reckon  from  whatever 
time  the  pofition  of  the  equino£liai  points  hath  been  men- 
tioned by  aftronomers  whofe  age  is  known,  this  motion^ 
counted  backwards,  fixes  that  great  event  in  the  fame  year. 
It  likewife  demonflrates  that  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients, 
though  coarfe  enough,  as  Sir  Ifaac  acknowledges,  are  fuilici- 
ently  exa£l:  for  the  purpofc.  As  this  circumilance  is  pretty 
remarkable,  I  (hall  mention  the  particulars  of  it. 

According  to  Pliny,  and  the  calculations  of  Petavius,  Thales, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  the  tropics  and  equinoxes,  fixed  the 
equinoxes  and  folftices  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  their  refpec- 
tive  figns  •,  fo  that  they  had  receded  four  degrees  twenty-fix 
minutes  and  fifty-two  feconds,  from  their  original  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  This  anfwers  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  calculated  backwards  from  the 
forty-firft  Olympiad  (when  ^ales  was  a  young  man,  fit  to 
apply  to  aftronomical  ftudies)  will  place  that  event  forty-four 
years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  Columella,  Meton,  and  Eu£temon,  who  pub- 
liflied  the  lunar  Cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and  for  this  purpofe 
obfervcd  the  fummer  folftice  in  the  year  of  Nabonafl*ar  three 
hundred  and  fixteen,  the  year  before  the  Peloponnefian  w^r 
began,  placed  the  fummer  folftice  in  the  eighth  degree  of  Can* 

cer. 
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^ccr,' which' is  at  leaft  fevcn  .degrees  more  backwards  tha^.at . 
'  4irft.    This  ipace  anfwcrs  to  five  hundred  and  four  years^ 
whichj.  counted  backwards   from  -  the   year,  of  obferration^ 
xBakesthe  expedition  fall  upon  the  forty*fottsrth.year  after  the 
death  of  Solomoa. 

Laftly^  HipparchuSy  who  firft  difcoveced  that  the  equinoyci 
'  had  a  regular  motion  backwards^  made  his  ob&rvations  abgut 
*  the  year  of  Nabonaflar  fix  hundred  and  ,two,  and  fixed  the 
vernal  eqiunox  in  the  fourth  degree  of  Aries.  Confequently^ 
the  eqttino£lial  points  had  gone  back  eleven  degrees  fince  the 
Argonautic  expedition^  which  is  equivalent  to  £even  hundred 
and  ninety-two  years,  .and  whicKcounted  backwards  places  the 
expedition  in  the  forty-third  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon* 

Thefe  four  coincidences  are  remarkable,  and  could  not  harvc 
placed  the  fame  event  fo  near  the  iame  year,  unlefs  all  the  ob- 
fervations  had.  been  Sufficiently  exafk.  And  when  we  confider 
the  coincidences  of  a  great  many  more  independent  eviden- 
ces, derived  from  the  courfe  of  generation^  and  the  order  of 
fucceffion,  with  thofe  which  are  borrowed  from  aftronomical 
principles,  nothing  feems  to  be  better  eil:J>li(bed,  than  that 
~  the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  event  oh  which  all  the  Greek 
chronology  depends,  really  happened  about  forty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  not  in  the  days  of  Gideon, 
above  three  hundred  years  before,  as  has  been  the  common 
opinion. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that  the  error  of  Ifippar- 
chus  with  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  the  precciFion,  is  a  proof 
that  the  chronology  of  Greece  before  his  time  was  erroneous, 
and  wanted  correftion.  He  makes  it  to  be  one, degree  in 
about  one  hundred  years,  which  he  was  neceffarily  led  to 
conclude  from  the  lengthening  of  the  intervals  of  obfeivation 
by  the  received  chronology  ;  and  therefore  the  -difcovery  .that 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  is  only  at  the  rate  of  fcventy. 
two  years  to  a  degree,  furnifhes  us  with  a.  good  rcafon  why 
we  ought' to  fhorten  the  time  before  Hipparchus  in  about  the 
fame  proportion. 

By  arguments  drawn  from  the  rate  of  the  preceffion  of  the 
equinoxes  we  can^  nearly  determine  the  age  of  an  old  globe 

found 
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found  In  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome^  and  whidi  is  now  prc- 
ferved  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Farnefian  palace,  as  one  of  the 
mod  curious  monuments  of  antiquity*  On  this  globe  the 
e(}uino<3ia]  colure  pafTes  through  the  right  horn  and  right  foot 
of  Aries>  and  is  about  five  degrees  diftant  from  the  equinoc- 
tial point  laid  down  on  the  globe*  From  thefe  circumftances 
it  will  appear^  that  this  globe  was  made  about  forty  years  be- 
fore Chrift  i  and,  it  is  moreover  probable,  from  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  this  globe,  that  the  colure  pafled  through  the  bright 
ftar  of  Aries  about  four  hundred  years  before  Chrift. 

The  rifing  and  fctting  of  the  ftars  with  refpe£l  to  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun  depends  alfo  upon  the  preceflion  of  the 
equinoxes.  Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions  the  rifing 
or  fctting  of  any  ftar,  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  with 
refpeA  to  the  fun,  furnifhes  us  with  data  fufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  time  in  which  he  wrote*  Thus  Hefiod  tells  us  that 
fixty  days  after  the  winter  folftice  the  ftar  arAurus  rofe  juft  at 
fun  fet ;  from  which  circumftance  it  is  eafily  calculated  that 
Hefiod  flouriOied  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  or  in  the  generation,  or  age,  next  to  the  Trojan 
war,  as  Hefiod  himfelf  declares ;  which  is  another  indepen- 
dent argument  for  the  date  before  afiigned  to  that  war,  and 
all  the  Greek  chronology  connected  with  it. 

Many  other  circumftances  which  Hefiod  occafionally  men- 
tions, relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  in  his  time,  concur 
in  leading  us  to  the  fame  conclufion.  Virgil  too,  if  his  age 
had  not  been  afcertaincd  in  another  manner,  has  given  us  data 
of  the  fame  kind  fufficient  to  determine  it  pretty  nearly. 

I  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  chronology  of  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  heathen  world  better  than  by  reminding 
you,  that,  the  truth  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  being  unquef- 
tionable,  and  relating  to  times  prior  to  the  age  in  which  hif- 
tory began  to  be  written  by  any  other  people  than  the  Jews, 
it  is  the  beft  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  prophane  antiquity. 
It  was  in  purfuing  this  plan  that  Newtorf  was  led  to  correal 
the  ancient  technical  chronology  of  the  Greeks  by  itfelf. 
The  principles  on  which  he  reduces  their  accounts  are  founded 
on  nature,  and  independent  on  any  arguments  drawn  from 

fcripture. 
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(cripture.     But  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  feeing  reafon  to 
think,  from   fimilar  circumftances,  that   Sefoftris  muft  have 
been  the  fame  perfon  with  Sefac,  of  whom  we  have  an  ac- 
count in  the  hiftory  of  Rehoboam,  he  firft  of  all  fixed  the 
date  of  that  expedition  according  to  the  fcriptures,  and  that 
afterwards,  from  confidering  the  fubjeft  in  various  points  of 
li^ht,  he  was  led  to  the  other  arguments  which  have  been 
mentioned ;  by  which  he  was  able  to  confirm  the  fcriptUral 
date  of  that  event,  and  alfo  the  dates  of  the  principal  fa£ls 
in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  connefted  with  it,  in  a  manner  in- 
dependent of  the  authorities  on  which  he  iirft  founded  his 
opinion.    Then  having,  by  the  joint    helps  of  fcripture  and 
reafon,  redified  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  he  made  ufc 
of  this  redified  chronology  to  adjuft  the  cotemporary  affairs 
of  the  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Perfiana. 
If  this  aoalyfis  of  the  method  of  reafoning,  fo  fuccefsfuUy 
ufed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  re£lifying  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient times,  induce  any  of  you  who  are  intended  for  a  learned 
profeffion  to  ftudy  fo  excellent  and  important  a  work,  and  be 
any  help  to  you  in  underftanding  it,  and  I  (hall  thus  contri* 
bute  to  the  more  general  reception  of  the  great  outlines  of 
this  fyftem,  I  fliall  think  that  I  have  rendered  an  important 
fi^rvicc  to  the  learned  world. 


PART 
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PART      nr; 

WHAT  IS  NECESSARY,  OR  USEFUL,  TO  BE 
KNOtV^N  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY. 

LECTURE      Xlir. 

XJfe  of  the  Sciences  derived  from  Hijlory,  to  the  Study  of  Hi/lory^ 
The  Kowledge  of  human  Nature,  Philofophical  Knowledge  im 
generaL  Geography,  Chronology,  The  Method  of  reckoning 
by  Weeks*     Divifion  of  the  Day, 

BEFORE  'rtrc  enter  upon  the  third  divifion  of  our  fub- 
je£l,  which  comprizes  what  is  neceffary,  or  peculiarly 
nfeful,  to  be  kno^^  previous  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it  is  pro- 
per to  obferve,  tliat  it  mud  be  taken  in  very  different  degree^ 
of  extent,  according  to  the  views  with  which  hiftory  is  read  j 
and  that  this,  as  was  obferved  before,  depends  vcry^  much 
upon  the  age  and  fituation  of  the  pcrfon  who  applies  to  it* 

If  particular  portions  of  hiftory  be  recommended  to  young 
perfons,  with  a  viev  to  amufe  their  imaginations,  to  engage 
their  paflions,  to  dlfcover  their  difpoTitions  and  genius,  or  form 
them  to  juft  and  manly  fentiments,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
afting  in  the  common  fpheres  of  life  with  more  propriety  and 
dignity,  no  previous  qualifications  at  all  are  neceffary.  Let 
youth  have  hiftory  put  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  tliey  are  ca- 
pable of  reading,  provided  that  paffages  be  fele£):ed  with  a 
view  to  their  age  and  capacity.  The  ufcs  above-mentioned 
(which  after  all,  are  tlie  nobleft  that  can  be  made  of  hiftory) 
may  be  derived  from  it  though  many  particular  paffages  in  hif- 
torians  be  unintelligible,  and  the  reader  be  not  capable  of 
applying  hiftory  to  thefe  purpofcs  of  fcience,  to  which  it  4ias 
been  fliOT^Ti  to  be  fubfervient. 

But  if  a  perfon  have  farther  and  fcientific  views  in  the  ftudy 
of  hiftor}%  he  will  find  feveral  branches  of  knowledge,  and 

fome 
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(ome  articles  of  previous  information,  exfremcly  ufeful,  and 
in  a  manner  ncceflary.  It  is  true  that  thofe  fciences,  and  thofc 
articles  of  information,  were  originally  derived  from  hiftory ; 
and  therefore  that  thofc  who  firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  it 
had  not  thefe  helps.  But  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  grammars, 
-which  were  made  after  the  pcrfon  who  \iTotc  them  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  which  they  were  dcfigned 
to  explain  ;  but  which  are  unircrfally  elleemed  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  neceffary  to  be  underftood  by  any  perfon  who  would 
obtain,  at  leaft  an  eafy  and  fpeedy  acquaintance  with  thefe 
languages  afterwards.  I  (hall  therefore,  in  this  part  of  my 
fubjed,  point  out  thofe  branches  of  fcience,  and  give  the 
principal  of  thofe  articles  of  information,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  to  a  perfon  who  applies  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
And,  indeed,  if  a  pcrfon  have  no  thought  of  eftablifhing  or 
confirming  any  principles  of  fcience  by  his  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
it  muft  greatly  contribute  to  his  pleafurc  in  reading,  to  un- 
derftand  his  author  perfcftly,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  every 
thing  which  is  prefented  to  him  in  the  theatre  he  is  viewing. 

G>n(idering  the  extenfive  nature  of  hiftory,  there  is  no 
branch  of  fcience  which  it  may  not  be  of  advantage  for  a  per- 
fon to  furniih  himfclf  with,  preparatory  to  the  ftudy  of  it. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  an  accurate  and  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  thofe  fciences  cannot  be  attained  without  fome  know- 
ledge of  hiftory.  Indeed  their  aid  is  mutual,  juft  as  the  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  as  was  obferved  before,  qualifies  a  perfon 
for  the  reading  of  authors,  and  the  reading  of  authors  en- 
larges and  perfefts  his  acquaintance  with  grammar.  Tliere  is 
no  occafion  therefore  for  a  perfon  who  propofes  to  ftudy  hif- 
tory fcientifkally  to  defer  his  application  to  it  till  he  be  com- 
pletely matter  of  the  fciences  I  fliall  recommend,  as  peculiarly 
ufeful  to  his  purpofe.  If  he  come  to  the  reading  of  hiftory 
fumiftied  with  the  firft  principles  of  them,  he  will  'find  his 
knowledge  of  them  grow  more  perfect  as  he  proceeds ;  par- 
ticularly if  he  attend  to  the  fads  he  becomes  acquainted  with, 
with  that  view. 

For  inftance,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of  univerfal 
and  conftant  ufe  in  confidcring  the  charaQcrs  and  aftions  of 

men: 
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men  ;  yet  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  this  important  fub- 
je£t  is  the  refult  of  all  our  reading,  of  all  our  experience,  and 
of  all  the  obfervations  we  can  make  upon  mankind.  A  gene- 
ral idea,  however,  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  be 
an  excellent  guide  to  us  in  judging  of  the  confiftency  of  hu- 
man charaders,  and  of  what  is  within,  and  what  without,  the 
reach  of  human  powers  \  and  without  fome  attention  to  this 
fubjeft  we  might  embrace  all  the  fables  of  Grecian  mythology^ 
and  all  the  extravagancies  of  books  of  chivalry^  as  undoubted 
truth ;  or  admit  it  to  be  poflible,  that  the  real  heroes  of  anti- 
quity might  have  been  the  fame  perfons  with  thofe  who  bOrc 
their  names  in  the  mod  abfurd  of  the  modern  plays  and  ro- 
mances which  are  founded  on  their  hiftory. 

Thilofophical  knowledge  in  general  is  of  the  moil  extfenfive  ufe 
to  all  perfons  who  would  examine  with  accuracy  the  atchie\'e- 
ments  of  ancient  nations  in  peace  or  war,  or  who  would  tho- 
roughly weigh  the  accounts  of  any  thing  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  are  employed.  Without  fome  acquaintance  with 
philofophy  it  will  be  impoflible  to  diflinguifli  between  the 
mod  abfurd  chimeras  of  eaftern  romance,  and  the  mod  natu- 
ral hiftorical  relations.  Who  but  a  philofopher,  or  a  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  could  form  any 
judgment  of  what  the  ancients  relate  concerning  the  prodi- 
gious machines  of  Archimedes  in  the  defence  of  Syracufe  ,•  or 
know  what  to  think  of  the  acc9unts  of  omens,  oracles,  and 
prodigies,  which  occur  in  fuch  grave  hiftorians  as  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Jofephus,  &c.  ? 

Without  fome  knowledge  of  philofophy  a  perfon  might  even 
admit  what  many  authors  have  related  one  after  another,  that 
the  famous  Otlio,  Archbifliop  of  Mayence,  was  befieged  and 
devoured  by  an  army  of  rats  in  the  year  {\%  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  that  Gafcony  was  deluged  with  ihowers  of  blood  in 
one  thoijfand  and  feventeeii,  or  that  two  armies  of  ferpents 
fought  a  battle  near  Toumay  in  one  thoufand  and  fifty-nine* 
It  particularly  requires  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with  fevc- 
ral  branches  of  philofophy,  to  diftinguifli  between  truth  and 
falOiood,  probability  and  improbability,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
cttftoms  and  manners  of  ancient  and  remote  nations. 

jijtronomy^ 
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jt/hrwmmj^  thoQgfa  feeraiagly  very  remote  from  this  fubjeA 
of  OTiI  hiftory,  has  been  Ihown,  in  a  preceding  le^ure^  to 
iaftrufi  us  in  the  bufineft  of  chronological  calculations  \  and 
wmlhiwmtical  Jtience  in  general  is  uiefuUy  applied  in  meafuring 
the  greatneft)  and  confeqoently  in  determining  the  probability, 
of  many  humian  works. 

Bat  thofe  fciences  which -are  of  the  moft  conftant  and  gene- 
ral ufe  to  an  hiftoriani  ib  as  to  have,  deferred  to  be  called  the 
iw  ejes  rf  hifi^y  arc  geogn^by  and  cbr9nology.  Without  geo- 
graphy, or  a  knowledge  of  the  (ituation  and  relatire  magni- 
tude of  the  fereral  countries  of  the  earth,  no  reader  of  hif- 
tory  can  have  any  clear  and  diftin£l  idea  of  what  he  reads,  as 
being  tranfa£ied  in  them.  Befides,  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
grofleft  impo6tions,  and  might  even  be  led  to  think,  for  in- 
ftaace,  from  the  common  editions  of  Shakefpeare,  that  (hips 
might  come  to  an  harbour  in  Bohemia.  Moreover,  by  a 
knowledge  of  geography,  we  are  able  to  verify  many  paft 
tranfa^Hons,  which,  if  they  ever  happened,  muft  have  left 
indelible  traces  upon*the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  curious  ex- 
amples of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in  Addifon's,  Maundrell's 
and  Shaw's  travels.  The  fi€ure  in  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvary, 
which  was  made  wh^  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  and  a  large 
fragment  of  the  rock  of  Rephidim  near  mount  Sinai,  are  re- 
markable faAs  of  this  nature* 

This  fcience  of  geography,  being  perfedly  diftin£i  from 
hiftory,  civil  or  ecclcfiaftical,  though  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  knowledge  of  it,  I.  (hall  not  enter  upon ;  but  chronology^ 
the  other  eye  of  hiftory,  as  it  confifts  chiefly  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  artificial  divifions  of  time,  and -partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  hiftory,  I  (hall  explain  as  briefly  as  poflible ;  efpe- 
ciaUy  as  much  of  the  principles  of  it  as  I  apprehend  to  be  of 
the  moft  ufe  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

The  ufe  of  chronology  (though  it  may  have  been  fomctimes 
handled  too  minutely  for  the  purpoie  of  hiftory)  cannot  be. 
denied.  We  can  form  but  very  confufed  notions  of  die  inter- 
yals  of  timej  of  the  rife  and  fail  of  empire^  and  of  the  (kc- 
ceflive  eftablifhmeat  of  flales,  without  fome  foch  genend  com- 
pseheofion^  as  we  may  call  k,  of  the  whole  ourccnt  of  timc^ 
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as  may  enable  us  to  trace  out  diftin£^l]r  the  dependence  of 
events,  and  diftribute  tbem  into  fuch  periods  and  divifions,  as 
ihall  lay  the  whole  chain  of  paft  tranfadions  in  a  juft  and  or- 
derly manner  before  us  s  and  this  is  what  chronology  under- 
takes to  affift  us  in.        ' 

The  dividons  of  time  which  are  confidered  in  chronology 
relate  either  to  the  different  methods  of  computing  days, 
months,  and  years,  or  the  remarkable  seras  or  epochas  from 
which  any  year,  receives  its  name,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

Time  is  commodioufly  divided  by  any  equal  motions,  or  the 
regular  return  of  any  appearances,  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
.  earth,  that  ftrike  the  fenfes  of  all  perfons }  and  there  are  three 
.  of  thefe,  fo  particularly  confpicuous,  that  they  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  thjs  purpofe  by  all  mankind.  They  are  the 
changes  of  day  and  night,  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  and  the 
return  of  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  firft  of  thefe   b  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis,  apd  is  called  a  day ;  the  fecond  is  the  pe- 
riod that  elapfes  between  one  new  moon  and  another,  called  a 
.  month  /  and  the  third  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth  completes 
its  revolution  about  the  fun,  called  a  year. 

Were  thefe  three  periods  commenfurate  to  one  another^ 
that  is,  did  a  month  coniift  of  any  equal  number  of  days, 
and  the  year  of  a  certain  number  of  lunar  months,  a  great 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  chronology  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly eafy.     All  the  embarraflment  of  the  ancient  aftroiio- 
mcrs,  in  fettling  their  periods,  and  all  the  difficulty  that  at- 
tends the  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  them,  have  been  owing 
to  the  methods  that  mankind  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  three  methods  of  computing 
time,  viz.  by  days,  months,  and  years,  to  one  another,  fo  as 
to  make  ufe  of  them  all  at  the  fame  time. . 
,    Befides  thefe  three  natural  divifions  of  time,  there  is  ano- 
•  ther  that  may  be  called  artificial,  viz.  into  nveeks^  or  periods 
-vof  fcvcn  days^  which  took  ife  rife  from  the  Divine  Being  hav- 
.^.ing  compleaited  the  creation  of.theearth  in  feven  days.    But 
«;this  dtviikm.txf  tinuy  though  -nfed  by  Jcvsy  Chriftians,  and 

Mahometans, 
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Bfahometans,  and  by  almoft  all  the  people  of  Afia  and  Africa^ 
was  not  oblenred  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

To  give  as  diftm£l  a  view  of  this  fubjeA  as  I  am  able,  I 
(hall  firft  give  fome  account  of  each  of  thefe  diviCons  of  time, 
noting  all  the  principal  fub-divifions  or  diftributions  that  have 
been  made  of  them>  and  then  defcribe  the  methods  of  accom- 
modating them  to  one  another. 

DajfS  hare  been  very  differently  terminated  and  divided  by 

diflerent  people  in  different  ages,  which  it  is  of  fome  iihpor« 

tance  to  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  be  acquainted   with.    The 

ancient  Babylonians,  Perfiansi   Syrians,  and  moft  other  eaf- 

tern  nations,  with  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the   Balearic 

iflands,  the   Greeks,  &c.   began  their  day   with  the  fun's 

rifing.    The  ancient  Athenians  and   Jews,  with  the  Auf- 

trians,  Bohemians,    Marcomanni,  Silefians,    modem  Italians 

and  Chinefe,   reckon  from   the    fun's  fetting ;  t^e  ancient 

Umbri  and  Arabians,  with  the  modem  aftronomers,   from 

noon  I  and  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  with  the  modem 

Engliib,  French,  Dutch,   Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Portu- 

g^efe,  from  midnight. 

The  Jews,  Romans,  and  moft  other  ancient  nations  di- 
vided the  day  into  twelve  hours,  and  the  night  into  four 
watches.  But  the  cuftom  which  prevails  in  this  weftera 
part  of  the  worid  at  prefent  is,  to  divide  the  day  into 
twenty-four  equal  portions,  only  with  fome  the  twenty-four 
are  divided  into  twice  twelve  hours ;  whereas  others,  parti- 
cularly the  Italians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles,  count  twenty- 
four  hours  without  interruption. 
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LECTURE    xnr. 

Monthff  Lunar  and  Solar.  .Difference  in  Bepnning  the  Tear. 
Intercalation.  Cycles.  Old  and  new  Style.  The  Solar  Cycle. 
Cycle  tf  JndiBion.  Julian  Period.  JEras  or  Epochal.  Tie 
Mra  of  Nabonafar.  Of  the  Seleucidst.  Of  the  Birth  rf 
Chrj/l.  Of  the  Hegira.  Of  the  Mra  ufed  formerly  in  Spain. 
Of  the  Batth  <f  J5lium.  Of  the  Mra  of  Dioclefiam  and  thai 
rf  Tffdejerd.     Cdutions  in  comparing  them  with  one  another. 

AS  a  compktc  lunation  confifts  of  abont  twenty-nine 
days  and  an  half,  and  the  changes  of  die  moon  are 
very  vifiblc,  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodat- 
ing them  to  each  other,  or  in  fixing  what  number  of  days 
fhould  be  allowed  to  a  month.  In  general  the  ancients  made 
them  to  confift  of  twenty-nine  and  thhrty  days  alternately;  and 
chey  could  never  make  a  miftake  of  a  day  without  being  able 
to  redifjr  it  (provided  the  view  of  the  heavens  was  not  ob- 
ftrufted)  by  ocular  obfervation. 

When  months  came  to  be  reckoned  not  by  lunations,  but 
were  confidcrcd  as  each  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year,  confining 
of  three  hundred  and  fixty-iive  days  and  fome  hours,  it  be- 
came neceflary  to  allow  fometimes  thirty  and  fometimes  thirty- 
one  days  to  a  month,  as  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Whenever  months  arc  mentioned  as  divided  by  days  in  the 
books  of  fcripture,  they  are  fuppofed  to  conGft  of  thirty  days 
each ;  and  twelve  months,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  days^ 
make  the  year.  This  is  particularly  to  be  obferved  in  inter<v 
preting  the  prophetical  books  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Difierent  people  have  made  their  years  to  begin  at  different 
times,  and  have  ufed  a  variety  of  methods  to  give  names  to 
them,  and  difttngniih  them  from  one  another. 

The  Jews  began  the  year  for  civil  purpofes  in  the  month  of 
Tizri^  which  anfwers  to  our  September  j  but  for  ecclefiaftical 
purpofes  with  Nifan^  which  anfwers  to  our  April,  at  which 
time  they  kept  the  paflbver. 

The 
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Tb^  AtfaMlsuM  bsgM  tlieycflr  with  the  ooq^  H^fiotmtmfit 
whidi  began  with  the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folfticet 

The  Romans  lad  at  inft  only  tm  mo&O^  in  thoir  joar, 
wtisk  esded  with  Decembei,  hut  Nvina  a4d««l  Jmttavy  and 
Fdbruaiy. 

.  At  "fnHaot  the»  ate  in  Rome  two  wajrs  of  loekoning  the 
Mr.  One  begins  at  Chriftmas  on  account  of  ^  nativity  oi 
our  Sanriour»  and  the  notaries  oi  Rjome  uk  this  clate>  prefix- 
ing to  their  deeds  A  nativitatei  and  the  other  at  March»  on 
account  of  the  incarnation  of  Chrift,  and  therefore  the  p6pe's 
Mis  are  dated  amto  ittcanmtimis. 

The  ancient  French  hiftorians  began  the  year  at  the  dearth  of^ 
St.  Martin,  who  died  in  the  year  four  htmdrcd  asidone,  or 
fear  hundred  and  two  ;  and  they  did  not  begin  in  Frsmioe  to 
reckon  tibe  year  from  January  till  one  theufand  five  hundred 
and  fixty-four,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Charles  IX  Be* 
fiore  that  time  they  began  the  day  next  afti»r  EaflcTi  about  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March. 

In  England  aUo,  till  of  hite,  we  had  two  beginniiigs  of  the 
year,  one  in  January,  and  the  oth^r  in  March  25  ;  but  by  a& 
of  parliament  in  one  tfaoufand  icven  hundred  3x;d  fifty-two, 
the  firft  day  in  January  was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  all  purpofes. 

MsA  q£  the  eaftern  nations  diftinguiih  the  year  by  the  reigns 
of  their  princes.  TTic  Greeks  alfo  had  no  better  method, 
giving  names  to  them  from  the  magiftrates  who  prefided  in 
/them,  as  m  Athena  from  the  Archons.  The  Romans  alfo 
named  the  year  by  \hc  confuls.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before 
any  people  thought  of  giving  names  to  the  years  from  any 
particular*  aera,  or  xpmarkable  event.  BiU  at  length  the  Greeks 
reckoned  from  the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the 
Romans  from  the  building  of  Rome^  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, htgln  to  make  thele  computations  till  the  number  of 
years  that  had  elapied  fince  thofe  events  could  not  be  com- 
puted with  exadlnefs,  and  therefore,  they  have  greatly  antei 
qsam  them. 

About  A.  D.  jtSo,  the  chriftians  began  to  reckon  the  year< 
horn  the  birdi  4if  Chrift,  but  not  time  enough  to  enable  the 

chronologcrs 
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chronologers  of   that   age^    to  fix  the  trut  Hmc  of  that 
event. 

The  Greeks  diftributed  theiv  years  into  fyftems  of  four ^ 
calling  them  Olympiads^  from  the  return  of  the  Olympic  games 
every  four  years.  And  the  Romans  fometimes  reckoned  by 
Lujira^  or  periods  of  five  years.  The  word  comes  from  Im^ 
which  Varro  fays  fignifies  /p  pmj^  becaufe  every  fifth  year  theu 
paid  a  tribute  impofed  by  the  Cenfor,  at  the  folenm  purifica* 
tion  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  greateft  difficulty  in  chronology  has  been  to  aocorame* 
date  the  two  methods  of  computing  time  by  the  conrfe  of  the 
moon  and  that  of  the  fun  to  each  other;  the  neareft  divifion 
of  the  year  by  months  being  twelve,  and  yet  twelve  lunaur 
months  falling  eleven  days  (hort  of  a  complete  year.  This 
gave  birth  to  many  cjcks  in  uie  among  ihe  ancients^  the  prin* 
cipal  of  wfiich  I  (hall  explain. 

It  appears  from  the  relation  which  Herodotus  has  given  of 
the  interview  between  Solon  and  Crcqfus,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  and  probably  that  of  Herodotus  alfo,  it  was  the  cuC- 
tom  with  the  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  tntmrcedmtt^ 
a  month  every  other  year^  but  as  this  was  evidently  too  mqch, 
^they  probably  redified  it,  by  omitting  the  intercalation  when^ 
ever  they  obferved,  by  comparing  the  feafons  pf  the  year  with 
their  annual  feftivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it.  If,  for  in- 
ftance^  the  firil  fruits  of  any  kind  were  to  be  carried  in^^pnw 
ceffion  pn  any  particular  day  of  a  month,  they  would  fee  th^ 
neceffity  of  intercalating  a  month,  if  according  to  their  ufual 
reckoning,  thofe  fruits  were  not  then  ,rip^,  or  they  would 
omit  the  intercalation  if  they  were  ready.  And  had  no  other 
view  interpofed,  their  reckoning  could  never  have  erred  £ir 
from  the  truth.  But  it  being  fometimes  the  intereft  of  tho 
chief  magiftrates  to  lengthen  qr  (horten  a  year,  for  the  pur^ 
pofes  of  ambition,  every  other  confideradon  was  often  faerie 
ficed  to  it,  and  the  greateft  confufipn  was  introduced  into 
their  computations. 

Finding  themfelves,  therefore,  under  a  neceffity  of  having 
fome  certain  rule  of  computation,  they  firft  pitched  upon^ 
years^  in  which  they  intercalated  only  one  month.    But  this 

producing 
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pRxlttdhg  an  error  of  fourteen  days  in  the  whole  cycle,  they 
^n?ented  the  period  of  iigbt  jears,  in  which  they  intercalated 
three  months,  in  which  was  an  excefs  of  only  one  day  and 
f3urteen  hours,  and  therefore  this  cycle  continued  in  ufe  much 
longer  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

But  the  moft  perfect  of  thefe  cycles  was  that  which  was 
called  the  Metimk,  from  Meton,  an  Athenian  aftronomer, 
who  invented  it.  It  confifted  of  nineteen  years,  in  which 
fercn  months  were  intercalated.  This  brought  the  two  methods 
to  fo  near  an  agreement,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  period, 
not«nlydo  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame  day  of 
the  year,  but  very  nearly  on  the  fame  hour  of  the  day. 

This  cycle  was  adopted  by  the  chriftians  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  the  time  for  keeping  Eafter, 
and  other  moveable  feafts.This  period,  however,  falling  ihort  of 
nineteen  years  almoft  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  has  come  to  pafs, 
that  the  new  and  full  moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated 
the  new  and. full  moons  in  the  calendar  of  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer  four  days  and  an  half,  "^hefe  luft  are  called  Ci- 
lendar  nrvo  tnoom^  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  true  new  moons 
in  the  heavens. 

It  has  not  been  without  difficulty  and  variety,  tha^  the  com-i. 
putation  'by  years  has  been  accommodated  to  that  by  days ;  fince 
a  year  does  not  confiilofany  even  number  of  days,  but  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  five  minutes  and  forty-nine 
feconds. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  obferved,  that  fo  long  as 
mankind  computed  chiefly  by  months,  it  was  not  of  much 
confequence  to  determine  with  exaflnef^  the  number  of  days 
in  the  year  j  and  this  method  fufficiently  anfwered  every  civil 
and  religious  purpofe.  But  the  Egyptians^  and  other  nations 
addi&ed  to  aitronomy^  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  method  of 
computing  by  lunar  months,  the  days  of  which  varied  fo  very 
much  from  one  another  in  .different  years.  They  therefore 
made  the  year  the  ftandard,.  and  dividing  that  info  daysy  made 
ufe  oi  months  only  as  a  commodious  intermediate  diviBon,  and, 
without  regard  to  the  ipourfe  of  the  moon,  diilributed  the 
days  of  the  year  into  twelve  parts ,   as  nearly  equal  as  they 

conveniently^ 
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conTcmently  could.  By  this  means  the  fame  daj  of  tibe 
month  would  faU  on  the  fame  part  of  the  fun's  annual  re* 
volution,  and  therefore  would  more  exadUy  correfpond  to  the 
ibafons  of  the  year.  The^  Mexicans  divided  their  year  inta 
eighteen  parts. 

The  Egyptians,  as  alfo  the  Chaldeans  and  Aflyrians,  redcon- 
ed  at  firft  three  hundred  and  (ixty  dap  to  the  year,  but  after-* 
wards  three  hundred  and  fi  sty-five.  The  confeqttence  of  thi» 
was  that  the  beginning  of  their  year  would  go  back  through 
all  the  feafons,  though  flowly ;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  about 
fix  hours  every  year.  Of  this  form  too  were  the  years,  which 
took  their  date  from  the  reign  of  Nabonaflar  of  Babylon,  Tel^ 
digerd  of  Periia,  and  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria* 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  people  who  reckon* 
ed  their  year  from  thefe  epochas,  namely,  the  Egyptians,  Per- 
Cans,  and  Jews;  as  alfo  the  Arabians,  had  a  different  and  more 
fixed  form  of  the  year  for  aftronomical  purpofes ;  but  as  no 
ttfe  was  made  of  it  in  civil  hiftory,  the  accoum  of  it  is 
omitted  in  this  place. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above* 
mentioned  was  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  added  one  day  every  fourth 
year  which  (from  the  place  of  its  infertion,  viz.  after  the 
fixth  of  the  calends  of  March)  was  called  ttfiKtiU,  or  leap 
year.  This  form  of  the  year  is  ftill  calfed  the  yttHan  year. 
But  the  true  length  of  the  year  being  not  quite  fix  b<mrt 
more  than  the  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  this  allow- 
fince  was  too  much|  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  introduced 
another  amendment  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  by  ordering  that  once  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  a  day  ihould  be  t^ken  out  of  the  calendar, 
in  the  foUowing  manner,  viz.  from  die  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  every  hundreth  year  (which  according  |Q  th^ 
Julian  form  is-  always  biflextile,  or  leap  year)  was  to  be  com^ 
mon,  but  every  four  hundreth  year  was  to  continue  biflextfie^ 
as  in  the  Julian  account.  As  this  pope  made  allowance  at 
once-  for  all  the  alteration  that  his  method  would  have  made 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year  firom  the  time  of  the  council  of 
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Nice^  the  new  JHlt  (for  fo  Ids  rcguhtkniof  die  ycarbcalled) 
diiered  from  tbe  old  ftile  ten  days  at  the  very  eommeacement 
of  itj  and  is  now  ekven  days  d^Eeietit  from  it.  The  new, 
ftile  ivas  adopted  in  England  In  one  itlioa£utd  feven  lmndx») 
andfifty^two. 

The  Mahometans  make  their  year  to  conCft  of  lunar  montha: 
only,  witbottt  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  the  conurfe  of  the 
fun  5  &>  that  with  them  the  beginning  of  the  year  goet 
through  ali  the  feaibns  at  the  rate  of  ^^iil  eleven  days  twif 
year* 

Bat  fince  tbe  exafl  time  of  twehe  .moons^  hefnies  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-fcur  whole  days»  is  aboui  eight  hours^  ani 
£DTty«ei^t  ■Mmiies>  which  maJce  eleven  days  in  thixty'Jix 
years^  they  are  forced  to  add  eleven  days  in  thirty  years» 
which  they  do  by  ineans  of  a  cycle,  invented  by  the  Ara« 
btansy  in  which  there  are  nineteen  years  with  three  hundred 
and  &fty4bur  days  only,  and  eleven  intercalary  of  three  huo* 
dred  and  fifty-five  days,  and  they  are  thofe  in  ii^iich  the  nun> 
ber  of  hours  and  minutes  more  than  the  whole  days  in  the 
year  is  found  to  be  more  than  half  a  day,  fuch  as  two^  five^ 
feven>  ten,  thirteen,  fixteen,  ei^een,  twenty-one,  twe$tyu 
four,  twenty-fix,  and  twenty-nine,  by  which  means  they  fitt 
up  an  the  inequalities  that  can  happen. 

It  has  been  of  (bme  confequence  to  chriftians  to  adjuft  the 
days  of  the  week  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and  of  the  year> 
in  order  to  get  a  rule  for  finding  Sunday.  Had  there  been  no 
bifiextije,  it  is  evident  that,  fince  the  year  confifts  of  fifty^ 
two  weeks,  and  one  day,  all  the  varieties  would  have  beeft 
comprized  in  ieven  years.  But  tbe  Hfiextiie.  returning  every 
fourth  year,  the  feries  of  dominical  Utttn .  fucceeding  each 
other  is  interrupted,  and  does  not  return  in  order,  but  after 
fb^r  times  feven  years,  or  twentynsight  years,  which  is  there«» 
fore  commonly  called  the  f^  cych,  ferving  as  a  rule  to  find 
&uiday,  and  confequently  all  the  days  of  the  week  of  every 
month  and  year. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  periods  of  years,  called  cycles^ 
there  are  fome  oth^  combinations,  or  fyftems  of  years,  th:it 
ire  of  ufe  in  chronology,  as  that  called  the  imSff ion,  which 
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is  a  jjfriod  t>f  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  certain 
tribute  was  paid  by  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
by  which  the  cmipetors  ordered  public  a£ls  to  be  dated* 

But  the  moft  rem^kable  of  M  die  periods  n|  chrtmalogy 
is  that  called  the  Julian  period,  invented  by  Jofeph   Scaliger, 


and  caUed  Ju/ian,  ft6m  the  ye^rs  of  which  it  confifts 
Julian  years.  His  objeA  was  to  reduce  to  a  otntainty  the  dif*^ 
feren^  methods  of  computing  time,  and  fixing  the  dates  of 
events,  by  different  ehrondogers*  Vnyr  this  purpoie  nothing 
was  ncceflary  but  a  feries  of  years  feme  term  of  which  was 
fixed  (tliat,  for  inftai^ce,.by  which  the  ptefent  year  ihould  be 
denominated)  comprehending  the  whole  extent  of  timew  Since, 
if  each  *<flfron<5lbgcT  wooid  apply  dut  common  meafure  to  his 
particular  %heme,  they  would  all  perfe^y  underiland  one 
another^*- 

To  ae<iofiipIifh  this,  he  combined  the  three  periods  of  the 
Juftf  the  mcohf  and  the  indiSion,  together,  that  is,  multiply- 
ing the  numbers  twenty-eight,  nineteen,  and  fifteen  into  one 
another,  which  produces  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty;  after  which  period,  and  not  before,  all  the  three 
cycles  will  return  in  the  fame  order  every  year,  being  diftink 
guiihed  by  &e  fame  number  of  each. 

In  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  this  period,  he  took  the 
cycles'^s  h<r  thenTound  them  fettled  in  the  Latin  church;  and 
tracing  them  backwards  through  their  feveral  combinations, 
he  foiAid  rfiat  the  year  in  which  they  would  all  begin  together 
was  the  year  before  the  creation  feven  hundred  and  fourteen, 
according-to  Uiher,  and  that  the  firft  year  of  the  chriftian  xra 
would-be  four  thoufand  Teven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  this 
period. 

There  is  a  farther  convenience  in  this  period,  viz.  that  if 
any  year  be  divided  by  the  number  compofing  the  cycles,  viz. 
twenty^eight,-  nineteen,  or  fifteen,  the  quotient  will  {hew  the 
numbdr  of  the  cycles  that  havfe  elapfed  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  and  the  remainder  will  give  the  year  of  the  cycle, 
correfpbnfiding  to  the  year  giveii. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  that  this  boafted  pmod  feems  to 
have  been  unncceffary  for  the  chief  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
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iofcnied,  Tiz.  to  fimre  as  a  commoa  laoginge  for  dirond^ 
and   that  now  Jittle  ufe  it  made  of  it^  notwithftaoding  aU 
writers   ftill  fpeak  of   it  in  the  fame   magnificent  terms. 
Hie  vulgar  chriftian  sera  anfwers  the  bmc  purpolc  as  eficc- 
tualljr* 

An  tbat  can  be  neceflarj  fkir  dironologers  to  fpeak  the  fame 
language,  «nd  be  perfe£Uy  underftood.by  one  anotberi  and 
bf  aU  mankind,  is  to  gire  erery  year  the  fame  name  or  defig** 
imtion,  which  is  moft  conveniently,  done  by*.exprefling  them 
in  a  feriet  of  numbers  in  artthmeticai  progreflion,  any  one. 
term  of  which  they  (hall  agree  to  affix  to  the  fame  year,  a 
year  in  which  any  well  known  event  h^pened.  Let  it,  fpr 
example,  be  that  in  which  the  peace  of  Paris  was  made,  and- 
let  it  be  called  one  thoufand  ievan  hundred  and  fixty-thive* 
If,  befides  this,  it  be  only  agreed  in  what  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  fun,  or  in  what  month  and  day,  the  year  begins, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  name  to  every  other 
year  preceding  or  following  it,  and  thereby  afcertaining  tlic 
interval  between  all  tranfa^ions*  For  all  the  events  that 
took  place  the  year  before  that  peace  will  be  referred  to  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  £xty-two,  and  all  in 
the  year  after  it  to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
four.  This  period  having  had  a  commencement  fince  the  date 
of  hiftory  b  no  inconvenience ;  for  whenever  wc  have  gone 
back  to  number  one  of  this  period,  the  year  preceding  it  may 
be  called  one  before  its  commencement^  the  year  preceding  that 
two  before  it,  &c.  and  thus  proceeding  ad,  vtfinHum  both 
ways,. 

That  Chrifl  might  not  have  been  bom  in  the  firft  of  that 
fyilem  of  years  to  which  it  ferves  to  give  a  name,  is  no  in- 
convenience whatever ;  fince,  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
there  may  b^  among  chronologers  about  the  time  when  Chrifl 
was  bom,  they  all  agree  in  calling  the  prefent  year,  and  con« 
fequently  every  other  year,  by  the  fame  name,  and  therefore 
they  have  the  fame  idea  of  the  enterval  between  the  prefent 
year  and  any  other  year  in  the  fyflcm.  The  real  time  of 
Chrifl's  birth  can  no  more  iSt&  the  proper  ufe  of  this  fyflcm 
thau  that  of  any  other  in  diffinrent  event  \  fince,  ufing  the  fame 
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fsfiem  of  dates^  thef  may  iay  CSorift  was  bort  •  \n  tlie  liwiU 
foitrth,  fifth,  or  fixth,  or  what  I  tkink  to  bcthe  cafe>  m  tbe 
feremb  ymr  before  the  diriftiaii  ava^ 

Whenever,  therefore,  chronologers  cea&d  to  date  erents 
from  the  creation^  whkh  was  very  abfurd  (fince  they  did  not 
agree  in  fixing  the  interval  between  the  prefeiit  year  and  the 
date  of  that  event,  and  therefore  gave  ail  the  years  different 
names)  they'had  no  occafion  to  have  recoiule  to  any  fnch  pe- 
riod as  the  Julian  ^  fince  another,  capable  ofanfvrering  the 
£une  pQtpofes,  was  already  in  oommon  nfe,  fupplying  them 
with  a  language  which  they  all  equally  underftood. 

JBras  or  Epochas  are  aoemorable  events  from  wfiidi  time 
is  reckoned,  and  from  which  any  fubfi-quent  year  receives  its 
denominatbn.  The  Greeks  for  a  long  t:me  (as  I  oMenred 
before)  had  no  fixed  lera,  afterwards  they  reckoned  by  Olyni- 
piads,  which  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter  once 
in  four  years,  and  began  in  Midfummer,  feven  hundred  and 
fevtnty-fix  years  before  Chhft.  The  Athenians  gave  i^mes 
to  their  years  from  their  archons*  The  Romans  called  their 
years  from  the  names  of  the  confuls  who  prefided  in  diem, 
and  afterwards  they  dated  events  from  the  building  of  their 
ci^,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  built  feven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  before  Chrift. 

Some^hiftories  are  regulated  by  the  year  of  Nabonafler,  who 
began  his  i^eign  in  the  year  ieven  hundred  and  forty-(even  be- 
fore Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period  three  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  fixty-feven.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  conmiehced  on  the 
twenty-fixth  of  February  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Jews  before  Chrift  reckoned  by  the  year  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  fometimes  called  the  year  of  the  contrafis,  whidi  b^gan 
in  the  year  three  hundred  and  twelve  before  Chrift,  of  the 
Julian  period  four  thouiand  four  hundred  and  two,  feme  tune 
in  the  fpring. 

The  Chriftians,  about  three  kindred  and  fixty  years  afiter 
l;he  birth  of  Chrift,  began  to  make'ufe  of  that  «ra,  which  is 
now  ufed  in  all  chriftian  countries* 

The  Mahometans  reckon  Aeir.  years  from  the  fl^fat  of 
Mahommedtrom  Mecca.  This  xra  is  called  the  Hegynu    It 
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began  in  the  year  fix  lumdred  aad  twenty-two  after  Chrift,  of 
tke  Julian  period  five  tfaoafand  three  hundced  and  thirty-fire, 
oa  the  fixteenth  of  July. 

-The  M  Spanifh  aora  is'  dated  from  the  year  thirty-eigfat 
before  Chrift,  about  the  time  when  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  ufed  till  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  under  John  I.  of  Caftile. 

The  Egyptians  long  reckoned  from  the  battle  of  AAium, 
which  happened  in  the  year  tliirty-onc  before  Chrift,  of  the 
Julian  period  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-three,  on 
the  third  of  September. 

Before  the  Chriflian  asra  was  ufed,  the  Chriftians  for  fome 
time  made  ufe  of  the  Didclefian  aera,  which  took  its  rife 
from  the  perfecution  by  Diocletian,  in  the  year  two  hundred 
3ad  eighty-four  after  Chrift. 

The  wra  of  TeCdigerd  is  dated  from  the  laft  king  of  PerGa 
who  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-two  after  Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period  five  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  forty-five,  on  the  fixteenth  of  June. 

Wuk  regard  to  all  thefe  methods  of  denominating  time, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  year  be  reckoned  according  to  the 
method  of  computation  followed  by  the  people  who  ufe  it. 
Thus,  in  reckoning  from  the  Hegyra,  a  perfon  would  be  led 
into  a  miftake  who  (hould  make  thofe  years  correfpond  to 
Julian  years.  He  muft  deduA  eleven  days  from  every  year 
which  has  elapfed  £nce  the  commencement  of  it.  Thus, 
though  the  firft  year  of  this  era  correfponded  to  the  year  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-two  after  Chrift,  and  began  on  the  fix- 
teenth of  July  I  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  of  the 
Hegyra  correfponded  to  the  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
{eftn  of  Chrift,  and  'began  November  eight.  And  the  year 
of  Ac  Hegyra  fix  hundred  and  fifty-*five  commenced  on  the 
nineteenth  of  January,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
feven. 

This  compendium  of  chronology  is  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pok  of  reading  hifiory,  but  is  by  no  means  a  complete  ac- 
coiuil  of  the  methods  of  computing  time  in  every  particular 
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cottntiy  which  hts  been  mentionecL  To  hare  done  this,  woaM 
have  carried  me  bepnd  my  prefent  purpole,  and  too  hr  into 
the  cnftoms  of  particular  countries*  For  a  foUer  accovmt  I 
refer  you  to  Strauchius^  and  other  chronologers. 


L    E    C    T    U    R    E      XV. 

^  Of  tie  Meihodj  of  e/limating  the  Riches  and  Power  of  anaent 
and  remote  Nations.  Sources  of  Mifiake  on  this  SubjeB, 
Change  in  the  Standard  of  Coin.  Upon  nvbat  the  Price  ef 
Commodities  depends.  Of  the  Changes  which  the  Grecian  Cms 
underwent.  Of  the  Proportion  between  Silver,  Gold,  and 
Copper,  in  ancient  Times.  Of  the  Changes  in  the  Roman 
Coins.  Of  the  Proportion  of  Money  to  Commodities  in  different 
Periods  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Hiforj.  Of  the  Interefi 
of  Money  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

AN  article  of  information  the  moil  immediately  necefliuy 
to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  is  how  to  make  a  juft  efUmate 
of  the  riches  and  power  of  ancient  and  remote  nations,  and 
to  compare  them  with  thofe  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  by 
means  of  the  expreffions  which  hiftorians  have  ufed  to  denote 
the  riches  and  power  of  ihites,  and  particularly  by  the  fiuns  of 
money  which  are  occafionally  mentioned  in   their  writings* 
The  true  itate  of  the  ri(Jies  of  nations,  in  the  feveral  periods 
of  their  hiftory,  will  be  pointed  out  as  an  obje£l  of  the  firft 
importance  to  an  hiflorian.    On  this  account  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  that  every  reader  of  hiftory  have  it  in  his  power  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  them  from  the  data  he  finds  in  hiftorians, 
and  that  he  be  guarded  againft  the  miftakes  which,  widuMit 
fome  previous   iiillru£lion,    he  would  unavoidably  fall  into 
with  refpeft  to  them. 

1  (hail  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the  fources  of  un- 
certainty, and  ambiguity,  that  every  drcumftance  in  our  fitu- 
ation  can  occafion  to  us,  in  interpreting  the  fums  of  Inoney 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the  moft  confideraUe 
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jiadonsy  and  I  Ihall  then  give  fucb  a  col]e£lion  of  faBi,  col- 
ieded  from  hiftory,  as .  (hall  (hew  us  the  true  (late  of  every 
thing  conneAed  with  money  in  the  moft  remarkable  fucceffive 
periods  of  time  in  thofe  countries.  By  this  means  it  will  be 
eafy  to  make  every  ncceflary  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
circumftances  between  u$  and  them,  and  thus  exhibit  what- 
ever accounts  we  meet  with  of  the  riches  and  power  of  an- 
cient tim^s  and  nations^  in  a  fair  contrail  with  the  riches  and 
power  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  and  fo  to  form  the  cleareft 
idea  we  can  get  of  them. 

In  order  to  this,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  ffioney  is  only  a 
commodious  reprefentative  of  the  commodities  which  may  be 
purchafed'with  it ;  and  we  (hall  have  the  eafieft  view  of  this 
fubje&  if  we,  moreover,  confiAtr  Jilver  as  the  only  ftandard 
of  money,  and  gold  and  copper,  as  fubftitutes  for  filver,  or  as 
commodities  which  are  reprefented,  and  may  be  purchafed 
by  fdver.  Now,  there  are  two  things  which  may  make  an 
alteration  in  the  reprefentative  power  of  money.  The  one  is 
a  clfange  of  the  idea  annexed  to  any  common  name  of  apiece, 
or  a  fum  of  money,  and  the  other  is  an  alteration  of  the  pro* 
portion  between  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  ftate,  and  the 
commodities  reprefented  by  it.  I  (hall  explain  each  of  thefe 
more  particularly. 

If  a  change  be  made  in  the  ftandard  of  a  coin,  which  con- 
tinues to  go  by  the  fame  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  fame  name 
no  longer  exprefles  the  fame  idea,  and  therefore,  if  we  be 
not  aware  of  this  change,  we  fhall  be  mifled  by  the  expref- 
fions.  For  inftance,  if  tlie  quantity  of  filver  which  we  call  a 
pound  be  at  this  time  but  half  the  quantity  which  was  formerly 
called  by  that  name,  it  is  ph.in  that,  if  we  would  form  a  juft 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  pound  in  times  previous  to  the  altera- 
tion, we  muft  fuppbfe  it  tube  two  of  our  prefcnt  pounds,  in- 
ftead  of  one  %  for  fo  in  fa£b  it  is. 

The  tables  of  our  coin  only  (how  the  proportion  which 
foms  denoted  by  particular  names,  as  pounds,  ilullings,  pence, 
&c,  bear  to  one  another  \  and  though  thefe  fums  may  have 
always  kept  the  fame  proportion,  t&e  abfolute  value  of  them 
all  may  Iiave  changed*    And  tabUsf  which  (hew  the  value  of 
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ancifiiit  or  foreign  thoney,  see  always  calcuhted  tccordkig  lo 
the  laft  fiandard  of  botfa^  whieh  is  generally  die  UmttL  The 
prefent  tables,  therefore,  are  not  fufficient  to  inform  a  reader 
c£  hiftory  of  the  tnie  value  of  fums  of  money  expended,  ^r 
acquired,  in  early  times.  He  muft  alfo  have  an  hi<lorical  ae* 
coimt  of  thofe  changes  in  the  value  of  coin,  which  alter  thes 
quantity  of  metal  contained  in  it,  either  by  diminiihing  the 
fixe  of  die  current  pieces,  or  lefiening  the  finenefs  of  the  me-^ 
tal  by  a  greater  proportion  of  alloy. 

As  the  generality  of  hiftorians  tale  no  notice  of  changes  in 
die  value  of  money,  but  content  themfelves  with  mentioning 
films  by  their  common  names,  I  (hall  endeavour  (as  far  as  the 
materials  I  have  been  able  to  coUefb  will  enable  me)  to  fuppir 
diis  defe£k  with  refped  to  thofe  hidories  which  are  moft  inte- 
fefUi\g  to  us. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  every  thing  will  find  its  vabte 
(and  indeed  the  value  which  the  exchange  of  any  Aing,  m 
buying  and  felling,  has  is  its  real  value,  that  is,  its  true  rela- 
tive value  with  refped  to  other  things)  the  accounts  of  fama 
exchanged  for  commodities  in  hiftory  are  the  only  data  we 
have  given  us,  to  determme  this  relative  value  of  moneys  and 
if  we  have  enough  of  theie  accounts,  they  will  be  abundaady 
fixfiBcient  for  the  purpofe. 

To  judge  of  the  proportion  between  the  quandty  of  circu- 
lating cafli  in  different  nations,  or  difiereait  periods  of  the 
(ame  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  muft  not  be  guided  by  die 
price  of  any  iingle  article,  particulariy  an  article  of  hmiry  \ 
becaufe  the  prices  of  tfaefe  things  depend  upon  fancy  and  eft- 
price,  which  are  continually  changing.  The  beft  guide  upoo 
die  whole  feems  to  be  the  price  of  mere  Ulmtr^  eftimaced  by 
the  wages  given  to  perfons  of  the  loweft  occupations^  For 
thefe  have  been  obierved,  in  ail  ages  and  nadons,  to  be  licde 
more  than  a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  the  articles  of  tbnr  expe&ce 
muft  be  the  neceffariis  of  life* 

Befides,  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  man  who  can  command 
the  moft  of  the  labour  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  the  richeft, 
and  the  moft  powerfuL  For  this,  in  &&,  is  all  that  wealth 
and  power  can  produ-e  a  man^    If  it  be  laid  diat  iriiat  is  ne- 
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ce^ary  in  fome  countries  is  fuperfluous  in  others,  as  cloaths  in 
hot  climates,  bread  or  flefli  meat  in  countries  where  each  of 
thofe  articles  may  not  be  ufed,  and  the  like,  it  is  ftill  obvious, 
that  the  lefs  money  will  purchafe  necejfariesy  whatever  they  be, 
the  more  value  it  is  of,  and  the  more  a  perfon  may  fpare  out 
of  the  fame  fum  for  the  conveniencics  and  fuperfluities  of 
life,  by  purchafing  the  labour  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  judge  of  a  man's  wealth  by  the 
number  of  perfons  he  can  maintain,  unlcfs  thofe  perfons  con- 
tribute nothing  by  their  labour  towards  their  own  maintenance. 
He  muft,  by  commanding  the  labour  of  others  (for  it  cannot 
be  done  in  any  other  way)  maintain  them.  But  if  they  be  a 
continual  expence  to  him,  if  they  were  employed  in  building, 
or  other  great  works,  in  the  army,  or  kept  upon  charity,  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  fair  medium  of  computation.  If  there- 
fore, for  inftance,  we  read  that  one  perfon  was  impoveriflied 
by  employing  one  thoufa^d  labouring  men  upon  any  piece  of 
work,  and  that  another  was  able  to  keep  two  thoufand  at 
work,  we  need  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  confider  the  fituation 
of  their  different  countries,  and  times,  the  prices  of  provi- 
fion,  manner  of  living,  &c,  but  may  very  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  one  was  twice  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the  other. 

Under  the  fecond  head,  therefore,  I  fball  endeavour  to  find 
the  proportion  between  money  and  the  neceflaries  of  life  in 
the  different  periods  of  thofe  hiftories  with  which  a  gentleman 
and  fcholar  would  choofe  to  be  beft  acquainted.  And  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  endeavour,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  the 
proportion  which  the  quantity  of  current  money  has  borne  to 
vendible  commodities,  I  fhall,  likewife,  take  notice  of  the 
price  of  money  with  regard  to  itfelf,  that  is,  the  intereft  it  has 
borne.  It  is  true  that  the  intcrcfb  of  money  has  been  very 
juftly  called  the  barometer  of  ftates  with  refpe£l  to  other 
things  than  thofe  I  am  now  confidering,  and  which  may  be  the 
fttbje£l  of  a  future  lefture ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  jiot 
be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  it,  at  prefent,  as  a  commodity,  and 
on  many  occafions  one  of  the  moft  neceffary.  For  fince  mo- 
ney may  be  of  ufc  like  any  other  commodity  which  a  perfon 
may>makc  advantage  of,   he  is  the  richeft  man  (ccct.  par.) 
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whofe'ftated  revenues  can  purchafe  the  mod  extenfive  ufe 
of  it. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  this  fabje£l,  I  (hall  enter 
upon  It,  by  giving  the  beft  account  that  I  have  been  able  to 
colleft  (taken  almoft  wholly  from  Arbuthnot)  of  the  fucceffivc 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  nominal  foms 
of  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Avkh  the  propor* 
tion  which  they  bore  to  commodities,  and  then  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  like  changes  and  proportions  la 
Engliih  and  French  money,  and  to  each  I  fhall  fubjoin  an  ac- 
count of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  intereft ;  not  that  I  fhall 
perhaps  keep  all  thefe  articles  perfeftly  diftinft,  fince  very 
little  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  fome  advantage,  may  arifc 
from  occafionally  mixing  them* 

The  Greek  coins  underwent  very  little  change  compared 
with  that  of  the  Roman  money,  or  of  the  money  of  modem 
European  ftates,  and  therefore  is  the  lefs  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice. All  the  allowance  we  are  to  make  for  the  changes  of  va- 
lue in  the  Drachma  (a  coin  equal  to  the' Roman  Denarius^  and 
worth  about  eight-pence  of  our  prefent  money)  and  to  which 
the  changes  of  value  in  the  reft  of  their  money  corrcfponded 
IS,  that  from  Solon  to  the  time  of  Alexander  we  muft  reckon 
fixty-feven  grains  for  the  weight  of  it,  from  thence  to  the 
fubjeftion  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  fixty-five,  and  under  the 
Romans  iixty-two  and  an  half,  a  change  which  is  very  incon« 
fiderable. 

The  conftant  and  dated  rate  of  the  value  of  gold  to  filver 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  times,  was  ten  to  one,  with  very  little  variation^ 
and  the  rate  of  filver  to  Cyprian  brafs  one  hundred  to  one ;  and 
the  general  fuppofi*tion  is,  that  there  was  one  fiftieth  part  of 
alloy  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  ancients.  At  prefent  gold  is  to 
filver  as  about  fifteen  to  one,  and  filver  to  copper  as  feventy* 
three  to  one. 

Numa,  or  Servius  TuUius,  firft  ftamped  brafs  money  among 
the  Romans,  filver  was  not  ftamped  by  them  till  the  year  of 
the  city  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  time  of  their  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  gold  not  till  fixty-two  years  after.  ^ 
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The  As  J  from  being  a  pound  weight  aTerdupois,  fell  to  two 
ounces  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  to  one 
ounce,  and  prefcntly  after  it  was  fixed  by  the  Papyrian  law 
to  half  an  ounce.  Thefe  alterations  were  occafioned  by  the 
neceflities  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  ^s  Arbuthnot  obferves, 
the  plenty  of  gold  and  filver  would  have  done  the  fame  thing, 
and  have  brought  down  fuch  an  enormous  brafs  coin ;  or  ra- 
ther /liver  coins  of  an  equal  value,  and  of  lefs  weight  would 
have  been  introduced. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  fcarce  filver  was  at  Rome 
when,  in  all  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  of  brafs  were  equivalent  to  one  of 
filver.  Some  fay  the  proportion  between  thefe  two  metals  be- 
fore the  firft  Punic  war  was  nine  hundred  and  fixty  to  one. 
The  different  proportion  which  was  juft  now  obferved  to  have 
taken  place  in  Greece,  during  the  fame  period,  (hows  how  lit- 
tle communication  there  was  between  Greece  and  Rome  in 
thofe  times.  Indeed  the  commonwealth  gradually  reduced 
this  proportion,  probably  in  confequence  of  a  freer  inter- 
courfe  with  other  nations,  which  would  neceflarily  be  attend- 
ed with  the  introdu£tion  of  filver  where  it  was  fo  fcarce. 

The  adulteration  of  the  Roman  coin  in  fome  periods  of 
their  hiftory  exceeds  any  thing  we  read  of  with  refpeft  to 
other  countries.  The  money  of  Caracalla  had  more  than  one 
half  alloy,  that  of  Alexander  Severus  two  thirds,  and  under 
GalUenus  it  was  nothing  more  than  gilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proportion  of  money  to  com- 
modities, I  have  fele£led  fome  of  the  accounts  that  I  have 
met  with  concerning  the  moft  neceflary  articles  of  confump- 
tion  in  the  feveral  countries  and  ages  which  I  have  propofe^ 
to  confider. 

►  Com  was  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece  at  a  drachma  the 
medimnus,  which,  reduced  to  our  computation,  is  four  (hil- 
lings and  fix-pence  per  quarter.  In  Demofthcnes's  time  it 
was  much  higher  \  being  five  drachmas  the  medimnus,  which 
is  about  one  pound  two  (hillings  and  fevcn-pence  per  quarter^ 
In  times  of  plenty  in  Greece  the  price  of  a  (heep  was  eight- 
pence,  of  a  hog  two  (hillings,  an  ox  three  pounds  three  (hil- 
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lings ;  and  a  foldier  ferved  for  a  drachma  a  day»  which  is  a- 
bout  eight-pcncc.  Upon  the  whole,  wc  may  perhaps  allow- 
that  the  proportion  of  money  to  commodities  in  .  the  moft 
flourifliing  time  of  Greece,  or  the  time  in  which  the  claiEcal 
hiftorians  wrote,  was  about  one-third  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent 
with  us  *,  which  was  about  the  fame  that  it  was  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  difcovery  of  America. 

As  the  common  people  of  Rome  lived  very  much  upon 
bread  corn,  the  price  of  that  article  will  be  a  better  guide  to 
us  than  any  other  fingle  circumftance  in  judging,  of  the  pro- 
portion  between  money  and  the  neceifaries  of  life  among  them. 
The  ancient  price  of  corn  in  Rome,  and  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced at  the  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  was  three  nummi 
the  modius,  that  is  three-pence  three-farthings  the  peck.  Ac* 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  coarfcft  bread  was  made  of  flour  wprth 
forty  ajfesy  equal  to  two  fliillings  and  fix-pence  three-farthings 
a  peck  J  of  wheaten  bread  forty-eight  ajfes^  equal  to  three 
(hillings  and  three-farthings  ;  and  the  fineft  of  all  eighty  affes^ 
or  five  {hillings  and  one-penny  farthing ;  fo  that  about  the 
time  of  Pliny,  corn  was  confiderably  dearer  in  Rome  than 
it  is  comm6nly  at  London. 

The  article  which  ftands  next  to  bread  com  among  the 
neceffaries  of  life  is  cloaibtng.  Cbmmon  wearing  cloaths, 
made  of  wool,  fuch  as  were  always  worn  at  Rome,  we  fiiould 
not  think  very  dear.  For  Cato  the  elder  never  wore  a  fuit 
worth  above  one  hundred  drachms,  equal  to  three  pounds 
four  fliillings  and  feven-pence;  and  we  muft  confider  that  the 
Roman  cloaths  were  not  made  clofe,  but  large,  and  loofe,  and 
therefore  would  laft  longer  than  our  clofe  garments.  This 
atticle  is  likewifc  to  be  undcrftood  of  plain  undyed  cloth, 
which  was  white  -,  for  the  expence  of  dying^  particularly  pur- 
ple, which  the  Romans  and  the  ancients  in  general,  moft  of 
all  affe£ted,  was  prodigious.  Pelagium,  one  fpecies  of  th«t 
dye,  W.1S  worth  fifty  nummi^  equal  to  eight  (hillings  and 
eleven-pence  per  pound.  The  buccinum,  another  fpecies  of 
it,  was  double  that  value;  the  violet  purple  was  three  pounds- 
ten  fliillings  and  eleven-pence  per  pound,  and  the  Tyrian  dou- 
ble dye  could  fcarcely  be  bought  for  thirty^fivc  pounds  nine 
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ftiUings  and  one  penny  farthing  per  pound-  There  muft  alfo 
hare  been  a  great  difference  in  the  finenefs  of  their  wool,  and 
confequently  in  the  price  of  it.  For  a  Roman  pound  of  Par- 
dua  wool^  the  fined  of  all  (though  indeed  when  it  was  rather 
de^)  fold  for  one  hundred  nummi,  at  which  rate  the  £ng-* 
liQi  pound  troy  comes  to  feventeen  (hillings  and  eight-*>pence 
three  farthings. 

Wine  feems  always  to  have  been  cheap  at  Rome.  For,  ac« 
cording  to  Columella,  the  common  fort  was  worth  eight- 
pounds  per  ton. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  price  of  a  good  calf  was 
twenty-five  ajfts^  equal  to  one  fliilliiig  and  fevcn-pencc  three- 
eighths.  The  price  of  a  fheep  a  denarius,  or  eight-pence, 
and  the  price  of  an  ox  ten  times  as  much.  Thefe  articles 
Arbuthnot  quotes  from  Pliny,  who,  no  doul^t,  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  alteration  in  the  coin.  Otherwife  they  muft 
have  been  much  dearer  than  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  in  the 
early  times  of  the  commonwealth.  According  to  Varro, 
(heep,  in  his  time,  were  commonly  worth  twenty-five  {hil- 
lings each,  a  bullock  twelve  pounds  ten  (hillings,  and  a  calf 
three  pounds  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence.  This  makes  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat  nearly  the  fame  as  in  London. 

An  Engli(h  acre  of  middling  land,  for  a  vineyard,  was 
worth  according  to  Columella,  fourteen  pounds  fifteen  (hil- 
lings and  three-pence,  and  the  Jugerum  was  to  the  Engli(h 
acre  as  ten  to  fixteen.  According  to  the  fame  author,  the 
common  mean  rent  of  an  acre  of  pafture  ground  was  oi>e 
pound  eight  (hillings  and  ten-pence.  Lands  were  commonly 
reckoned  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe.  For  the  lands  of  the 
government  were  fo  let,  paying  according  to  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  per  cent. 

The  price  of  land  was  confiderably  increafed  by  the  great 
treafures  brought  to  Rome  in  Auguftus's  ret^.  An  acre  of 
the  beft  ground  in  the  city  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors, 
may  be  reckoned  to  have  brought  in  a  ground  rent  of  five 
pounds  per  annum. 
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The  price  of  an  ordinary  flave,  in  Cato  major's  time,  was 
three  hundred  and  feventy-feven  drachms,  equal  to  fortjr- 
eight  pounds  eight  {hillings  and  nine-pence. 

Before  Domitian,  the  Roman  foldiers  fcrved  for  under  fivc- 
p^nce,  and  afterwards  for  about  fii-pence  a  day;  fo  that  if 
we  take  the  price  of  day  labour  from  the  pay  of  a  foldier 
(which  in  mod  countries,  and  particularly  ancient  nations,  it 
hardly  ever  exceeds)  it  will  not  make  it  much  higher  in  Rome 
than  in  our  own  country. 

From  the  prices  of  all  thefe  articles  taken  together,  we 
fhould  conclude  that  the  proportion  which  money  bore  to 
commodities  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  under  the  firft  emperors,  was  rather  higher  than 
it  bears  at  prefent  with  us.  But  this  could  only  be  the  cafe 
at  Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  All  the  necefTaries 
of  life  were  confiderably  cheaper  in  Greece.  Polybius,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  fays  that  provifions 
were  fo  cheap  in  Italy  in  his  time,  that,  in  fome  places,  the 
dated  club  in  the  innd  was  a  femis  a  head,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  a  farthing.  And  under  the  later  emperors  the 
prices  of  all  necefTaries  were  certainly  nearly  the  fame  that 
they  were  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

All  the  articles  mentioned  above  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  necejfaries  of  life.  How  extravagant  the  Romans 
were  in  entertainments  and  the  elegancies  of  life,  M-e  may 
form  fome  idea  of  from  the  following  circumftance,  that  Rofcius 
the  aftor  (whofe  profeflion  was  lefs  refpeclable  at  Rome 
than  it  is  even  with  us)  could  gain  five  hundred  feftertia, 
equal  to  four  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  pounds  nine  (hillings  and 
two-pence  per  annum ;  and  per  day  when  he  a£led  one  thou- 
fand nummi,  equal  to  thirty-two  pounds  five  (hillings  and 
ten-pence.  Various  curious  inftances  of  Roman  luxury  may 
be  feen  in  Arbuthnot. 

The  moft  moderate  interefi  at  Athens  was  twelve  per  cent, 
paid  monthly,  and  according  to  Ariftophanes  it  was  fome- 
what  more.  The  rent  of  other  things,  likewife,  was  very 
high  in  proportion  to  their  value.     Antidorus,    fays  Demof- 
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thenes,  paid  three  talents  and  an  half  forvahoufc,  which  he 
let  for  a  talent  a  year.  If  this  were  true,  admitting  it  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
hire  of  money  bore  fo  extraordinary  a  price  in  proportion 
to  its  value.  Such  circumftances  as  thcfe  are  a  demonftration 
of  the  precarious  ftate  of  property.  For  both  with  regard 
to  money,  and  every  thing  elfe,  the  more  ftcure  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  the  lefs  annual  intereft  is  required  in  proportion 
to  its  value. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  too,  in- 
tereft was,  at  a  medium,  twelve  per  cent.  In  the  flourifhing 
times  of  the  commonwealth  it  was  at  fix,  and  though  it  was 
fuddenly  reduced  to  four  upon  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  it  pre- 
fcntly  rofe  to  its  old  ftandard ;  and  in  Pliny's  time  fix  per 
cent,  was  the  public  cuftomary  intereft  of  money ;  Juftinian 
reduced  it  to  four  per  cent,  and  money  lent  to  mafters  of  fliips 
to  one  per  cent,  per  moAth.  This  kind  of  intereft  had  before 
been  two  per  cent,  per  month. 

But  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  Roman  method  of  put- 
ting out  money  to  intereft,  which  muft  be  explained,  as  we 
have  nothing  like  it  with  us.  With  them  it  was  cuftomary 
after  one  hundred  and  cfnc  months  to  add  fix  per  cent,  to  the 
principal,  befides  the  fimple  intereft  which  was  due  upon  the 
fum.  This  they  called  anatodfmos^  fo  that  their  ufual  rate  for 
long  intereft  was  neither  fimple  nor  compound,  but  fomethlng 
between  both. 
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LECTURE     XVI. 

Of  the  EngUJb  Coins.  Saxon  and  Norman  C^im  compartd.  When 
Gold  and  Copper  began  to  he  anned  by  our  Kings,  A  TeAle  of 
all  the  Changes  in  the  Value  of  Englifh  Coins.  The  Prcportfon  . 
between  Gold  and  Silver ,  and  bet^veen  Coin  and  Commodities  in 
different  Periods  of  our  Hi/lory.  A  Table  of  all  the  Changes  of 
the  French  Coins  from  the  Time  of  Charlemagne.  A  general 
Idea  of  the  Proportion  it  has^  at  Afferent  Times ^  borne  to  Com^ 
modities  in  France.  Of  the  different  Rates  of  Interefl  in  Eu* 
rope  in  different  Periods.  The  Number  and  Riches  <f  a  People 
to  be  confdered  in  computing  the  proportional  ^santitits  of  tbt 
Money  they  raife. 

TH  £  Englifh  money,  though  the  fame  names  do  by  no 
means  correfpond  to  the  fame  quantity  of  precious  metal 
as  formerly,  has  not  changed  fo  much  as  the  money  of  mod 
other  countries.  In  this  part  of  my  fubje£^  I  am  fo  happy  as 
to  be  able  to  give  a  much  more  complete  deduftion  of  the 
changes  both  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  proportion  it  has 
borne  to  commodities,  than  in  the  preceding.  A  view  of  all 
the  changes  which  the  ftandard  of  our  money  has  ever  under- 
gone, I  ihall  prefent  to  you  at  once,  in  a  table  cxtra£ked  from 
the  account  lately  publiflied  of  Englifh  cmns  by  the  fociety  of 
antiquaries.  But  previous  to  this  it  will  be  proper  to  inform 
jrou,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  a  (hilling  (at  one  time  at  leait) 
was  reckoned  to  contain  five-pence,  or  pennyweights,  and 
one  pound  contained  forty-eight  (hillings,  which  is  the  fame 
number  of  pence  that  a  pound  contains  now. 

However,  the  proportion  between  tiitjhilling  and  either  the 
penny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other,  feems  not  to 
have  been  fo  conftant  and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny 
and  the  pound.  During  the  firfl  race  of  the  kings  of  France, 
the  French^,  or  fbUlingi  appears,  upon  different  occafions,  to 
have  contained  five,  twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.  From 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror  among  the  Englifh,  the  proportion  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  pounds  the  JhlUtng^  and  the  ptnnjy  feems  to  have 
been  uniformly  the  fame  as  at  prefent  *. 

Though  a  difierent  diftribution  of  the  fubdivifions  of  a  pound 
was  introduced  with  the  Normans,  yet  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  no  new  weight  into  his  mint  \  but  the  fame  weight 
ufed  there  fome  ages  after,  and  called  the  found  of  the  ionvtr  tf 
London^  was  the  old  pound  of  the  Saxon  moniers  before  the 
conqueft.  This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  pound  troy  hj 
three  ounces.  It  was  divided  Into  two  hundred  and  forty- 
pence,  and  confequently  the  intrindc  value  of  that  fuai  in 
weight  was  the  fame  as  the  value  of  fifty-^ight  (hillings  and 
three  half-pence  of  our  prefent  coined  money. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  premife,  that  Edward  IIL 
was  the  firft  of  our  kings  who  coined  any  gold ;  aild  that  no 
copper  was  coined  by  authority  before  James  L  Thefe  pieoet 
were  not  czllcd Jarthings,  hutfarthing  toketis^  and  all  people  were 
at  liberty  to  take  or  refufe  them.  Before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  gold  was  exchanged,  like  any  other  commodity,  by  its 
weight  \  and  before  the  time  of  James  I.  copper  was  (lamped 
by  any  perfon  who  chofe  to  do  it. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  ftandardof  our 
filver  money  as  to  goodnefs,  together  with  the  true  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  pence,  iixty  groats,  or  twenty  (hillings, 
making  the  pound  (lerliag  in  tale,  and  the  prefent  intrinfic  value 
of  fo  much  filver  as  was  refpeftively  contained  in  the  fame  pound 
fterling  at  the  feveral  times  there  noted  in  the  firft  column. 
To  this  is  alio  added,  in  the  laft,  the  fame  intrinfic  value  of  the 
nominal  pound  fterling,  expre(red  in  decimals  of  our  prefent 
fterling  pound  j  whereby  the  proportion  of  the  intrinfic  value  of 
any  fum  of  money  mentioned  in  books,  to  the  intrinfic  value 
of  fo  much  money  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  fame  appeUa- 
don,  may  imnoediately  be  known,  and  the  prices  of  provifionsg 
labour,  and  materials  in  former  times,  may  readily  be  compared 
with  the  different  prices  which  the  like  provifions,  labour,  and 
materials,  are  found  to  bear  at  this  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  oldjlerling^  in  the  fecond  column  of 
the  following  uble,  is  that  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nationt,  irol.  I  p.  40. 
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fine  CWcr,  were  contained  in  twelve  ounces  of  old  com.  The 
nombcTS  which  cxprefs  the  alterations  made  afterwards  ihow 
the  additional  quantity  of  alloy  ufed  in  fome  reigns* 

TABLE. 


YeM  of  the  king's 
aiidA.  D. 

reign, 

Standard  of 

Weight  of 

10s.  Value  of  the  (am* 

Propor- 

. Silver. 

in  tale. 

in  prefent  money. 

tion. 

'Z.   Jvfis. 

grs. 

s* 

i/. 

Conqveit 

1066 

Old  fterling 

i         5 

0 

18 

"* 

a.po<^ 

18  Edward  I.  - 

1300 

Ditto 

u         % 

5 

17 

5, 

».87i 

ttBdw.  in.    - 

I.U4 

Ditto 

0        3 

0 

IX 

Si 

a,6»i 

so  ditto 

»346 

Ditto 

.0        0 

0 

II 

8 

a,5«3 

17  ditt» 

1353 

Ditto 

9        0 

0 

6 

tf 

»o»s 

15  Henry  IV. 

141^ 

Ditto 

7       10 

0 

•  8 

9 

1.937 

4  Edw.  IV.     . 

1464 

Ditto 

tf         0 

c 

II 

0 

M54 

iS  Hen.  VIII. 

I5»y 

Ditto 

5        6 

16 

7 

6i 

1.378 

34  ditto 

1543 

w.  loz.  a^tf 

5         0 

0 

3 

3t 

I.»63 

35  ditto 

IS4.S 

S       a  ' 

Ditto 

13 

0.695 

37  ditto 

I54fc 

7        » 

Ditto 

9 

Ov|66 

3  Edw.  VI. 

I549 

5        * 

3        6 

16 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5  ditto 

I";?' 

8       1 

Ditto 

4 

7| 

0,131 

6  ditto 

155* 

0       X 

4        0 

0 

0 

6^ 

ipaS 

1  Mary 

»553 

0          2g 

Ditto 

0 

5I 

1,0*4 

a  £]iz.        - 

156c 

Old  fterlinr 

Ditto 

0 

8 

>»o33( 

43  ditto 

1 60  > 'Ditto 

3       17 

10 

0 

0 

-1*22?  1 

It  appears  that  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  king  Edward 
ni.  1353,  when  the  firft  confidcrable  coinage  of  gold  was  made 
in  England,  fine  gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at  eleven  times 
and  about  one-fixth   part  as  much  as  fine  filver.     But  even 
this  value  of  gold  was    thought  too  great  in  the    time   of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  fame  being  complained  of,  by  the  regu- 
lations made  in  his  thirteenth  year,   1412,  gold  came  to  be 
exchanged  for  ten  times  and  about  a  third  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of   filver.     In    the  fourth  year  of  Edward   IV.     1464, 
gold  was  again  valued  at  a  little  more  than  eleven  times  the 
price  of  filver.     During  one  hundred  and  forty  years  next 
fc^owing   there  was    fcarce  any  alteration  made  in  the  pro- 
portional value  of  the  two  metals,  excepting  only  in,  the  times 
of  confufion,  between  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VHI.  and 
the  laft  of  Edward  VI.  and  by  the  indentures  of  the  forty- 
third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,    and   thofe  of  the   firft   of 
king  James,   1603,  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold   in  the 
coin  was   yet    rated  at    fomewhat  lefs  than  eleven  pounds 
weight  of  filver*    But  foon  after  that  time  the  price  of  gold 

was 
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was  fenfibly  advanced^  the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued 
in  the  indentures  of  the  fecond  year  of  king  James  at  more 
than  twelve  pounds  and  an  ounce ;  and  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  the  lame  king,  at  more  than  thirteen  pounds  four 
ounces  and  three  penny  weights  of  fine  filver.  When  guineas 
came  firft  to  be  coined  for  twenty  (hilling  pieces,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Charles  11.  1663,  the  pound  of  fine  gold 
was  made  equivalent  to  fourteen  pounds  five  ounces  fixtecn 
pennyweights  and  nine  grains  of  fine  filver;  which  value 
(by  the  running  of  guineas  as  they  now  do  for  twenty- 
one  (hillings  each)  is  yet  farther  advanced  to  fifteen  pounds  two 
ounces  ten  pennyweights  and  fevcn  grains  of  the  fame  filver. 

The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Firft,  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver 
of  the  fame  M^-eight  and  finenefs  with  the  Englilh  pound  ftcrling. 
Their  pound  and  penny  now  contain  about  a  thirty-fixth  part 
of  their  original  value  ♦. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  fucceflive  changes  of 
the  Engli(h  coin  to  the  prefent  time,  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
afcertain  the  proportion  that  money  has  from  time  to  time 
borne  to  commodities,  by  means  of  the  prices  of  things  taken 
at  proper  intervals,  from  the  times  of  the  Saxons  down  to 
our  own. 

In  the  year  712  and  727  an  ewe  and  lamb  were  rated  at  one 
(hilling  Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after  Eafter.  Between  900 
and  1000,  two  hydes  of  land,  each  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were  fold  for  one  hundred  (hillings. 
In  1000,  by  king  Ethelrcd's  laws,  ^  horfe  was  rated  at  thirty 
(hillings,  a  mare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old,  at  twenty  (hillings, 
a  mule,  or  young  afs,  at  twelve  (hillings,  an  ox  at  thirty 
pence,  a  cow  at  twenty-four  pence,  a  fwine  eight-pence,  a 
(heep  at  one  (hilling.  Ih  1043,  ^  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold 
for  fixty  pence.  From  thefe,  and  fome  other  fimilar  fa£l9, 
it  is  computed  that  in  the  Saxon  times,  there  was  ten  times 
Icfs  money  in  proportion  to  commodities  than  at  prefent. 
Their  nominal  fpecie,  therefore,  being  about  three  times 
higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing,  according  to  our 

♦  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  NatioDf,  vol.  I.  p.  39.  41, 
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prefent  language,  muft  be  reckoned  thirty  times  cheaper  than 
it  is  now. 

In  the  reign  of  William  tlie  Conqueror  commodities  were 
ten  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefetit ;  from  'which  we 
cannot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  that  king.    For  the  revenue  of  William  the  Conqueror  was 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  every  pound  being 
equal  to  that  weight  of  filver.  Confcqucntly  the  "whole  may  be 
eftimated  at  one  miUion  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the 
prefent  computation ;   a  fum  which,  confidering  the  different 
value  of  money  between  tliat  period  and  the  prefent  time,  was 
equivalent  to  twelve  millions  of  modern  eftimation* 

The  moft  neceffary  commodities  do  not  feem  to  have  advan- 
ced their  price  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Richard  I. 

The  price  of  com  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  near 
half  the  mean  price  in  our  times.  Bifhop  Fleetwood  has 
fliown  that  in  the  year  1240,  which  was  in  this  reign, 
four  pounds  thirteen  fliillings  and  nine-pence  was  worth  about 
fifty  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  About  the  latter  end 
,  of  this  reign  Robert  de  Hay,  reAor  of  Souldern,  agreed  to 
receive  one  hundred  fhillings  to  purchafe  to  himfelf  and  fucceflbr 
the  annual  rent  of  five  fhillings,  in  full  compenfation  of  an 
acre  of  com. 

Butchers  meat,  in  the  time  of  the  great  fcarcity  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  was,  by  a  parliamentary  ordinance,  fold  three 
times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price  at  prefent  5  poultry  fome- 
what  lower,  becaufe  being  now  confidered  as  a  delicacy,  it  has 
rifen  beyond  its  proportion.  The  mean  price  of  corn  in  this 
period  was  half  the  prefent  value,  and  the  mean  price  of  cat- 
tle one-eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Edward  III.  the  moft 
neceflary  commodities  were,  in  general,  about  three  or  four 
times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

In  thefe  times  knights,  who  ferved  on  horfeback  in  the  army, 
had  two  fhillings  a  day,  and  a  foot  archer  fix-pence  ^  which 
laft  would  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  day.  This  pay  has 
continued  nearly  the  fame  nominaUy  (only  that  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth  the  pay  of  the  horfe  was  advanced  to  two 

{hillings 
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fhiUings  and  fix-pence^  and  that  of  the  foot  to  one  ihilllng  ; 
thqugh  it  'was  reduced  again  at  the  reftoration)  but  foldiert 
were  proportioftably  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  com  was  about  half  its  prefent  Taluc, 
other  commodities  much  cheaper.  Bifhop  Fleetwood  has  de- 
termined, from  a  moft  accurate  confideration  of  every  circunv- 
ftance,  that  fire  pounds  in  this  reign  was  equivalent  to  twenty- 
eight,  or  thirty,  now. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodities  were  three 
times  as  cheap  here,  and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are  at  prefent^ 
there  having  been  a  great  incrcafe  of  gold  and  filver  in  Eu- 
rope fince  his  time,  occafioned  by  the  difcovery  of  America* 

The  commodities  whoie  price  has  rifen  the  moft  fince  before 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  are  butcher's  meat,  fowls  and  fifli  i 
efpecially  the  latter.  And  the  reafon  why  com  was  always 
much  dearer  in  proportion  to  other  eatables,  according  to 
their  prices  at  prcfent,  is,  that  in  early  times  agriculture 
^was  little  underftood.  It  required  more  labour  and  expencc, 
and  was  more  precarious  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Indeed, 
notwithftanding  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  times  we 
arc  fpeaking  of,  the  raifing  of  it  fo  little  anfwered  the  ex- 
pence,  that  agriculture  was  almoft  univerfally  quitted  for 
grazing ;  which  was  more  profitable,  notwithftanding  the  low 
price  of  butcher's  meat.  So  that  there  was  conftant  occafion 
for  ftatutes  to  reftrain  grazing,  and  to  promote  agriculture ; 
and  no  efiPedlual  remedy  was  found  till  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn  ;  fince  which,  above  ten  times  more  com 
has  been  raifcd  in  this  country  than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  confequently 
that  of  other  neceflaries  of  life,  was  not  lower,  but  rather 
higher,  than  at  prefent ;  wool  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  value 
it  was  then  j  the  finer  manufactures  having  rather  funk  in 
price  by  the  progrefs  of  art  and  induftry,  notwithftanding  tne  . 
increafe  of  money.  Butcher's  meat  was  higher  than  at  pre- 
fent. Prince  Henry  made  an  allowance  of  near  four-pence 
per  pound  for  all  the  beef  and  mutton  ufed  in  his  family.  This 
may  be  true  with  refpcft  to  London  ;  but  the  price  of  butch- 
er's meat  in  the  country,  which  does  not  even  now  much  ex- 
ceed 
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cecd  this  price  at  a  medium,  has  ccrtainlj  grcady  increafed 
of  late  years,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  counties. 

The  French  money  has  fufiered  much  ntore  by  the  di- 
mmution  of  its  value  than  the  Englifh.  Voltaire  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  account  of  it.  The  numerary  pound  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was  twelve  oimces  of  filver.  This  pound 
was  divided  into  twenty  fols,  and  the  fols  into  twelve  deniers. 
In  Europe  that  fol,  Which  was  equal  to  a  crown  at  prefent,  is 
now  no  more  than  a  light  piece  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  at 
moft  one-eleventh  of  filver.  The  livre  which  formerly  reprc- 
fented  twelve  ounces  of  filver,  is  in  France  no  more  than  twenty 
copper  fols,  and  the  denier  i§  one-third  of  that  bafe  coin  wc 
call  a  Hard.  Whereas  a  pound  fterling  is  worth  about  twenty- 
two  franks  of  France,  and  the  Dutch  pound  is  nearly  equal 
to  twelve.  But  the  following  table  will  exhibit  all  the  fuc- 
ceiGve  changes  of  the  French  livre  in  a  more  particular  and 
diiUn£t  manner. 


Value  of  the  Money  in  the 

RElGNt. 

Dates. 

prefent  Money  of  France. 

Ckarlemaene  from 

763  to 

1113 

66  Livrci. 

8  Sols. 

oDeo. 

UwisVI.vn. 

1 1 13  to 

1 158 

18 

13 

6 

Philip  Auguftus 

IZ22 

'9 

18 

4^ 

St.  Lewis  and  JE^iiL  the  Hardy     - 

122$ 

18 

4 

iJ 

Phil,  the  Fair 

1285 

17 

19 

0 

Lewis  Hutin  and  Philip  the  Long 

1313 

18 

8 

10 

Charles  the  Fair 

1311 

17 

3 

7 

Philip  dc  Valois 

* 

"344 

14 

II 

to 

John             -             - 

1364 

9 

«9 

ir 

Charles  V. 

1380 

9 

9 

8* 

Charles  VI. 

1422 

7 

% 

3 

Charles  Vn. 

1461 

$ 

13 

9 

Lewis  XI. 

1483 

4 

>9 

7 

Charles  VIIL 

1497 

4 

lO 

7 

Lewis  XH.        -        -        -        - 

"514 

3 

19 

8 

Francis  1.            -        -        -        - 

1546 

3 

IZ 

2 

Henry  II.  and  Francis  11. 

1559 

•3 

6 

Charles  IX. 

1574 

% 

18 

7 

Henry  in.     .     - 

X589 

a 

12 

IZ 

Henry  IV. 

'I611 

% 

8 

0 

Lewis  XIIL        -            .            - 

1642 

I 

«5 

3 

I^  is  XIV. 

i7»5 

1 

4- 

II 

Lewis  XV. 

1720 

0 

8 

0 

Prelcnt  Livre        -                 -        - 

i7ao 

I 

• 

0 

Voltaire  alfo  gives  us  the  following  ufeful  caution  withrefpcft 
to  the  computations  made  by  feveral  confiderable  French  wri- 
ters. Rollin,  Fleury,  and  all  the  moft  ufeful  writers,  when 
they  would  exprcfs  the  value  of  talents,  minae  and  fcfterces 

compute 
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compute  by  an  eftiinate  made  before  the  death  of  Colbert.  Bat 
the  mark  of  eight  ounces,  which  was  then  worth  twtntf4ix 
franks,  ten  fols,  is  now  worth  forty-nine  livres  ten  fols ;  a 
difference  which  amounts  to  near  one  half.  Without  remem- 
bering this  variation,  we  (hould  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of 
the  ftrength  of  ancient  dates,  &c. 

The  changes  in.  the  proportion  between  money  and  commo- 
dities in  France  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have  kept  pace 
pretty  nearly  with  thofe  in  England,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  particularly  pointed  out.     Accordingly,  Voltaire  obferT^ 
that  all  provifions  were  eight  or  ten  times  cheaper  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  money  in  Charlemagne's  time  j  but  he 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  very  accurately,  when  he  fays  that 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  who  was  cotemporary  with  £dward 
rV.  money,  meaning  of  the  fame  ftandard,  was  worth  about 
double  of  what  it  is  at  prefefK,  and  alfo  that  it  was  of  the  fame 
value  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIIL  who  reigned  in  the  laft  year 
of  James L  and  the  beginning  of  Charles  L  For  betwixt  thole 
two  reigns  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in 
which  was  the  difcovery  of  America,  which  occafioned  the 
greateft  general  alteration  of  the  proportion  between  money 
and  commodities  that  ever  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  worid. 
In  the  former  reign,  therefore,  the  value  of  money  muft  liavc 
been  much  greater,  and  perhaps  in  the  latter  reign  Icfs,  than 
he  makes  it.    At  prefent  the  prices  of  commodities  are  higher 
in  England  than  in  France,  bcfides  that   the   poor  people  of 
France  live  upon  much  lefs  than  the  poor  in  England,  and 
their  armies  are  maintained  at  le&  expence.     It  is  computed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  that  a  Britifli  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  is 
maintained  at  near  as  great  an  expence  as  fixty  thoufand  in 
France,  and  that  the  Englifli  fleet  in  the  war  of  1 741  requir- 
ed as  much  money  to  fupport  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors.    However,  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  laft  article,  is  that  money  is  much  more  plentiful  in 
Europe  at  prefent  than  it  was  in  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  common  intereft  which  the 
Jews  had  for  their  money,  Voltaire  fays,  was  twenty  per  cent. 
But  with  regard  to  this  we  muft  confider  the  great  contempt 
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diat  nation  was  always  held  in,  the  large  contributions  thcjr 
were  frequently  obliged  to  pay,  the  ri(k  they  run  of  never  re- 
ceiving the  principal,  the  frequent  confifcation  of  all  their  ef- 
k&s^  and  the  violent  perfections  to  which  they  were  expof. 
cd ;  in  which  circumftances  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  lend 
money  at  all  unlefs  for  a  moft  extravagant  interefl,  and  much 
difproportioned  to  its  real  value.  Before  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica^  and  the  plantation  of  our  colonics,  the  intereil  of  money 
was  generally  twelve  per  cent,  all  over  Europe ;  and  it  has 
been  growing  gradually  lefs  (ince  that  time  till  it  is  now  gene- 
tally  about  four  or  five. . 

When  fums  of  money  are  faid  to  be  raifed  by  a  whole  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  it,  we  muil  take  into 
confideration  not  only  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  coin  to  the  commodities,  but  alfo  the  number  and 
riches  of  the  people  who  raife  it.     For  admitting  the  two  cir- 
comftances  which *have  been  already  explained  to  be  the  fame; 
fiill  populous  and  rich  countries  will  much  more  eafily  raife 
any  certain  fum  of  money  than  one  that  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  chiefly  by  poor  people.     This  circumftance  greatly  adds 
to  our  furprife  at  the  vaft  fums  of  money  raifed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  had  a  revenue  nearly  in  value  equal  to 
twelve  millions  of  pounds   of  our  money  (allowance  being 
made  for  the  ftandard  of  coin  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to 
commodities)  from  a  country  not  near  fo  populous  or  rich  as 
England  is  at  prefent.     Indeed  the  accounts  hiftorians  give  us 
of  the  revenues  of  this  prince^  and  the  treafure  he  left  behind 
him,  are  barely  credible. 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of  fums  of  money  men- 
tioned by  hiftorians,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  juft  ideas  of 
the  meafures  of  length  and  capacity^  which  occur  in  them.  But 
thcfe  are  fubjefts  of  little  variation,  fo  that  common  tables  of 
thofe  things,  whether  adapted  to  the  prefent  or  former  times ; 
to  our  own  or  remote  nations,  are  fufficient  for  thepurpofe  of 
reading  hillory,  and  require  no  illuftration. 
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PART        IV. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  STUDY 
OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE      XVII. 

Vjt  tf  Cm^tniiums.  f1»htft  Epittmts  rf  Hlfiory.  Mtebanieal 
MrtMs  which  haw  itm  "ufed  tt  facilttatt  the  Studjf  rf  Hif- 
tiry,  Chrmitbgiail  TgiUs.  CbaraSler  rf  £jfertnt  TaUet. 
Sturfs  Tables.    Gentahgical  Tablet. 

IN  the  fourth  divifion  of  our  fubjeft,  which  we  are  now  en* 
tcriag  upon,  I  propofed  to  give  you  Tome  direSions  fpr  faci- 
litating the  ftttdy  of  hiitory  \  both  that  it  may  more  efFe£lually 
aofwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  and  *that  you  may  purfue  it 
with  more   fatisfadion* 

One  of  the  moft  u^e^l  diredions  I  can  give  you  is  to  begin 
9itb  authors  who  prefent  you  with  a  c9mpindiHm^  or  general 
view  of  the  whde  fubjedof  hiftory,  and  afterwards  to  apply  to 
the  ftudy  of  any  particular  hiftory  with  which  you  cbufe  to  be 
more  thoroughly  acquainted.  This  is  like  (ketching  an  entire 
outline  before  you  fiiuih  any  part  of  a  pidure,  and  learning  the 
grand  dtvifioiis  of  the  earth  before  you  ftudy  the  geography  of 
particular  countries ;  and  feveral  very  obvious  advaiitages  attend 
Aistnetbody  to  whatever  it  be  applied, 
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The  princip^  advantage  of  this  methpd  ifi  ftudying  hiftory 
is,  that  you  have  hereby  a  clear  idea  what  figure  the  hiftory  to 
which  you  propofe  to  give  more  particular  attention  makes  in 
the  hiftory  of  fit  world }  and  by  this  means<  are  enabled  to 
judge,  in  (ome  meafure,  of  the  in>portance  of  it.     3efides,  it 
will  contribute  greatly  to  your  fatisfadion  in  reading  hiftory^ 
Md  anfwer   fomc  ufcftd  purpofes  in  thtr  ftudy  of  it  to  hame 
(dmeideaof  the  preceding,  th^  nytemporary,  and  (if  it  be  an* 
cient  hiftory)  of  the  fucceeding  ftate  of  the  world  in  general, 
^dof  that  particular  part  of  the  world  of  which  you  are  read- 
ing.    Whereas  that  knowledge  can  be  but  very  limited,  and 
fcanty,  which  is  derived  from  ever  (b  minute  an  infpedion  of  any 
Angle  portion  of  hiftory.      As  well  might  we  exped  a  good 
judgment  of  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  an  extenfive  building 
firom  viewing >  fms^H  pftrt  of  it,  •  We  are  onl|  mifled  by  fucl^ 
a  method  of  ftudy.     But  a  clofe  examination  of  particular  part« 
is  very  ufeful  after  a  general  view  of  tb«  who)e  of  any  thing,- 

For  this  reafon,  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country,  thou^^  the 
nW)fl  worthy  of  a  particular  ftudy,  is  not  proper  to  begin  with. 
We  can  form  no  idea  of  tl^e  Eagliih  nation  in  gpnetal^  and  the 
liiftory  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  unlefs  wo 
can  compare  ^n  idea  of  the  whole  compafs  of  it  with  ^  Uk^ 
ideal  of  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftory  in  general,  or  that  of  othtr 
particular  nations.  But,  when  once  we  have  got  a  geperal 
idea  how  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory,  as  we  may  fay,  lies,  we 
apply  with  pleafure  and  advantage  to  the  more  minute  can- 
fideration  of  our  own  country,  and  prevent  any  prejudice  qrin- 
l:onvenience  of  any  kind,  which  weflipuldbeexpof^dto  ffom  a 
clofe  attention  to  (o  fmall  a  portion  of  hiftory,  without  know- 
ing its  relation  to  the  whole  of  hiftory,  of  which  it  is  a  p^. 

This  fame  advice  is  applicable  to  a  perfon  who,  after  hav- 
ing gained  a  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  a  particular  country, 
propofes  to  ftudy  any  particular  period  of  it.  Let  him  firft 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  then  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  the  particular  period. 
It  is  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  th^t  a  perfon  could  get  of 
Ike  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England  during  the  reign  pf 
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Charfet  I.  for  mftance*  from  rtftding  Aich  a  fingk  hiftory  as 
tkal  of  Clarendon,  were  the  perfbrmaace  ever  fo  exciUbnt, 
wbiic  confined  to  the  occurrencea  of  that  time.  We  eoghtto 
go  very  far  back  in  our  Uflorjr  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  triiie 
flote  of  the  parties  that  exifted  in  thofe  times^  and  the  oppofi* 
tionof  which  oco^ned  fiich  a  dfeadful  convulfion  in  the  £ng« 
lift  goTernment. 

]  may  add,  that  it  is.  men*s  forming  their  notions  of  ftich 
times  as  thefe  from  detached  pieces,  particularly  fiich  as  are 
written  by  the  known  friends  of  one  or  other  of  the  pMrties^ 
firom  prolefled  panegyricks  or  invedives,  or  from  icrmoa^ 
f  which  are  always  one  or  the  other  of  thetn,  smd  generally  the 
extfemes^  i3t  the  one  or  the  other)  that  they  are  more  than  mifled 
in  Am  ideas  of  thefe  dines.  From  tits  method  of  forming 
ideas  of  hiftory  is^  derived  much  of  the  bigotry,  and  fpiiit  of 
fiidion,  which  has  prevailed  in  thts^  or  any  other  nation.  This 
iKh4ce^  therefore,  to  perufe  fome  accoent  of  the  whole  of  hiftory 
befbfc  you  apply  ta  any  particular  hiftory,  and  the  whole  of 
any  particular  hiftory  before  you  ftudyany  particular  period  of 
is^  is  of  more  importance  than  at  firft  fight  it  appears  to  be« 

This  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory 
wiU  make  it  left  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  orJtr  in  which  par-^ 
ticular  hifkvies  are  read ;  becaufo  a  perfon  thus  prepared  will  be 
aUe  to  refes  any  particular  hiftory  be  takes  up  to  its  prc^r  place 
in  univerfal  hiftory.  And  though  particular  hiftories  be  read 
without  any  regard  tOf  the  order  of  time  or  place,  they  will 
eafily  range  Aemielves,  as  we  may  fay,  without  any  confufion 
in  their  proper  place  in  his  mind. 

Bofides,  umver£il  hiftory  is  an  rmmenfe  field,  with  which  the 
Gompafe  of  no  ftngle  life  is  fufficient  to  bring  a  man  eyen. toler- 
ably acquainted.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  part  of  hiftory 
that  any  perfon  can  prt^pofe  to  make  himiiblf  intimately  ac- 
quainted with,  it  is  of  advanugeto  be  able  tx>  chufe  the  moft 
important  part,  and-  what  is  moft  wovtby  o£  his  attentioii, 
wbich^  he  wilt  be  able  to  do  from  having  a  general  idea  of  the 
whole  AibjeA  of  hiftOry  in  its  proper  ordet  and  coanexioiw 
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,  The  moft  celebrated  epitome  of  univerfal  hiftory  written  in 
Latin  is  TurfMn^Sy  which  it  read  in  moft  of  the  foreign  univerfi- 
ties.  It  is  indeed  a  judicious  and  elegant  performance  ;  but  in  al« 
moft  every  page  of  the  modern  parts  there  are  fuch  marks  of 
ftrong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Popery  as  cannot  bat 
give  difguft  to   a  zealous  proteftant.      Bofiuet*s  epitome  of 
univerfid  hiftory  is  greatly  and  defervedly  admired  in  France  ; 
but  it  brings  the  hiftory  no  lower  than  the  time  of  Charle* 
magne.    One  of  the  moft  ufeful  epitomes,  upon  the  whde,  is 
that  written  by  Baron  Holberg  *  in  Latin,  and  tranflated  with 
improvements  into  Englifli  by  Gregory  Sharpe.     l*be  princi* 
pal  AthSt  in  it  is,  that  too  little  notice  is  taicen  of  the  hiftory  of 
Greece.  •  The  moft  valuable  of  the  larger  kind  of  epitomes  are 
Rollin*i  of  the  ancient  hiftory,  and  PuflFendorfs  of  the  modem. 

OiKi  of  the  moft  obvious  contrivances  to  reduce  hiftory  into 
a  fliort  COtHpafs,  and  to  make  an  entire  courfe  of  it  eafy  to  be 
comprehended,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve  a  proper  diftinc« 
fion  between  the  parts  of  it,  ha^  beei»  by  Chronological 
Tables;  and  if  theyconfift  of  nothing  more  than  an  enuroer^i- 
fion  of  the  capital  events  in  hiftory,  thrown  together  promif- 
cuoufly,,  without  any  diftin^ion  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only 
had  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened,  they 
have  their  ufe.  We  thereby  fee  the  principal  things  that  hif- 
tory exhibits^  and  from  the  dates  annexed  to  each  article,  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  interval  of  time  between  each  of  them. 
Sftch  tables  as  tbefe  are  publiftied  along  with  a  variety  of  fingle 
kiftories,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  particuUrfy  fuited.  Such 
is  the  Short  ChronlcU  prefixed  to  NiWton*f  CkroM$l9gy. 

But  when  a  hiftory  is  very  complex,  it  may  eafily  be  con* 
ceivtd.tO'be  a  great  advanuge  to  have  the  feparate  parts  kept 
^UHsbSt^  by  being  arranged  in  difterent  columns.  By  this 
-means  we  have  a  diftin£t  idea  of  the  courfe  of  any  fingle  hiftory, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  clear  comparative  view  of  the  cotem- 
4Mrajry  ftitte  of  any  other  hiftory  which  runs  parallel  with  it. 
The  conliifion  attending  the  negled  of  thii  method  may  be  Aen  • 
in  die^farottdogical  ubies  publiflied  with  the  Unherjal  Hif* 
torj^  and  the  advanUge  of  adopting  it  in  fych  tables  as  MmrJhalTs^ 
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Ta/lefa%  &€•  Indeed  thofc  adapted  to  the  Univerikl  Hiftory, 
could  -not  have  been  brought  into  any  tolerable  compafs  an  a 
more  diftind  and  peffed  plan« 

Befides  a  diftin^t  view  of  the  fucceffion  of  events  in  difFerfnt 
hiftorieS)  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  in  feparate  columns,  an  ac* 
count  of  the  ^r#<7/ m^;i,  in  arts  or  arms,  which  each  age  has 
produced..  This  has  been  exhibited  by  the  lad  mentioned  au* 
thors  and  others.  Two  columns  are  quite  fufficient  for  this 
purpo/e  I  one  for  Jlattfnun  and  warriorSi  and  the  other  for  miH 
of  learning. 

Another  improvement  in, chronological  tables  has  been  to 
aonex  a  variety  of  daUty  in  diflin£l  columns,  to  every  event,  to 
fave  the  reader  the  trouble  of  reducing  the  different  methods  of 
computation  to  one  another.  But  many  chronologers  have 
multiplied  thefe  dilierent  epochas  lar  beyond  any  real  tife,  fo  as 
greatly  to  encumber  their  page,  and  leave  little  room  for  more 
valuable  matter.  Hihicusy  among  others,  is  an  example  of 
this.  Four  acras  are  abundantly  fufficient,  namdy,  the  year 
before  and  after  Chrift,  afid  the  Julian  period  to  run  through 
the  wbok  extent  of  the  work ;  the  Olympiads  for  the  courfe  of 
the  Grecian  hiftory,  and  the  year  of  the  city  for  the  Roman. 
Thefe  are  ufed  by  Blair. 

The  laft  and  capital  improvement  in  chronological  tables, 
which  has  heen  eflPefled  in  fome  meafui'e  by  Tallent,  and  Mar- 
fball,  more  perfectly  in  HehUuiy  but  moft  completely  by  Btair^ 
is  to  difpofe  the  events  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  diftance 
at  which  they  are  placed,  without  attending  to  the  date  in  the 
margin,  ihall  give  a  }uft  idea  of  the  real  interval  of  time  betwee{i 
tbem.  This  is  done  by  having  a  fmgle  line^  or  any  fet  fpace, 
appropriated  to  any  certain  period  of  time,  or  number  of  years. 

Jn  the  chronological  tables  engraved  by  Sturt  we  fee  a  great 
deal  of  matter,  by  a  Angular  method,  and  the  help  of  arbitrary 
and  fymbolical  chara<5ters,  crouded  into  a  (bort  compafs;  fo 
Aat  we  fee  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  any 
century  fince  the  Chriftian  «ra  in  a  fmgle  page.  This  author 
has  alfo  annexed  an  alphabetical  index  to  his  work,  in  which, 
by  the  help  jof  fymbols,  be  has  expreflec)  the  charadcr  of  every 
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Priooe  roeattoncd  in  his  tables^  and  Che  priacipal  events  of  fais 
]i^    This  fmali  worlc  is  valuable  for  its  coRcifenefs^  but  is 
•  not  To  much  recommended  by  its4iftindneft. 

Very  much  of  the  perfpicuity  of  hiftory  depends  on  conceiving 
ck^Jy  tbe  order  of  generations  and  the  right  of  fuceeffion  in  jregid 
\  and  other  familiesi^  i.  e.  in  what  manner  the  great  perfonagos 
^o  have  been  Competitors  for  crowns,  or  rivals  in  power,  weie 
related  lo  one  another.  In  this  refpe£);  G£NEALOCH:Ai. 
Tabxes  are  of  unipeakable  ufe.  Indeed  it  is  not  poffibk,  by 
worcfsj.to  give  fo  eafy  and  perfeft  a  view  of  th^  defcent  -of 
families,  is  by  the  help  off  lines  and  figures.  For  local  pofition 
is  apprehended  entirely,  with  whatever  can  be  reprefentod  by 
It,  at  one  view,  and  without  tbe  4eaft  danger  of  miAake^ 
•whereas  if  the  hiftory  of  family  connexions,  which  is  neceflarily 
a  verjc  complex  and  intricate  thing,  be  expreflcd  in  words,  we 
£ce  only  a' part  at  a  time;  and  before  the  whole  can  be  laid 
before  us,  ia  this  flow  manner,  fome  eflential  circumfiaiioe 
will  liave  been  forgotten* 

Tbe  moft  natural  order  of  genealogical  t^les  feems  to  be 
to  place  tbe  common  fiook  at  the  head  of  tbe  uhl^  and  the 
Several  defcents,  or  Succeeding  generations,  eacb  i|i  a  lower 
line  appropriated  to  it ;  and  not  to  make  the  order  of  generations 
proceed  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  as  is  4pne  by  fome. 
But  every  diftin£l  generatbn  fiiould  by  all  means  be  plac^  in  a 
line,  OF  fpace,  appropriated  to  itfelf :  otherwife,  our  ideas  will 
be  greatly  confined.  The  erier  of  birth  in  th^  fame  generation 
may  eafily  be  obferved  (as  is  done  in  fome  of  our  beft  tsUetJ 
by  placing  the  iirft-born  to  the  left  hand  in  tbe  table,  and  tbe 
reft,  according  to  the  order  of  birth,  to  the  right. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  relations,  beftdes  mere  natural 
defcent,  which  it  is  very  ufeful  to  have  a  clear  idoa  of,  as  the 
connexion  by  marriage,  by  adoption  among  the  Romans,  &€• 
by  which  diftt^rent  families  are  intermixed.  And  it  is  poffiUci 
by  different  kii^ld  of  lines,  joining  the  names  fo  conneSedt 
how  remote  foever,  in  thq  table  of  generation,  to  expreft  all 
thefe  relations,  without  the  ufe  of  words.  But  as  the  attempt 
to  exprefs  them' all  by  chara^ers  disfigures  the  table  with  a 
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great  variety  of  lines,  many  of  them  of  cooiiderabk  length, 
and  extending  themfelves  in  every  diredion,  it  feems  moft 
convenient  to  exprefs  natural  defant  only  by  charaAers,  and 
to  fubjoin  to  each  name  an  account,  in  words,  of  all  its  other 
connexions,  referring  at  mcA  from  one  to  another  by  inarh 
contrived  for  that  purpofe.  This  method  Rapin  has  taken,  in 
the  excellent  genealogical  tables  in  his  hiftory  of  England. 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of 
Peiavius's  Chromlogy  i  but  the  largeft  and  moft  compleat  body 
of  genealogies  is  that  publifhed  by  Anderfin  \  which,  in  one 
krge  vdume  folio,  contains  all  the  genealogies  he  €0ul4  coHpft 
from  the  whole  body  ^  hiflot^t  ancient  afid  aiodtiA. 
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LECTURE      XVni. 

Chart  9f  Hiftorf.  Chart  of  Biography.  Gny's  Memaria  Tech- 
nica.  '  Tbi  Mtthod  of  a  common  Place^Book  far  iba  Purfft 
of  Hijlory. 

^  I  ''HE  moft  ingenious  ^and  ufeful  contrivance  to  facilitate 
'-     the  ftudjr  of  hiftory,  and  to  aid  the  imagiiiation  in  conceiv* 
ing  diftin^y,  and  comprehending  the  whole  courfe  €)(  it,  in  all 
its  parts,  co-exiftent,  and  fucceflive,  is  the  chart  of  hi/iory  lately 
imported  from  France,     This  is  properly  a  picture    of  all 
hiftory,  and  is  made  by  fuch  natural  methods  of  expreffion, 
that  it  renders  vifible  to  the  eye,  without  reading,  the  whole 
figure  and  dimenfions  of  all  hiftory,  general   and  particular; 
and  fo  perfe^ly  fhows  the  oijgin,  progrefs,  extent,  and  dura- 
tion, of  all  kingdoms  and  ftates  that  ever  exifled,  at  one  view, 
with  every  circumftance  of  time  and  place,  uniting  chroiiok^ 
and  geography,  that  it  not  only,  in  the  moft  agreeable  miuiner, 
refre(hes  the  memory,  without  the  fatigue  of  reading ;  but  a 
novice  in  hiftory  may  learn  more  from  it  by  a  mere  attentive 
infpedion  of  a  few  hours,  than  he  can  acquire  by  the  reading 
of  many  weeks  or  months* 

This  chart  will  not,  indeed,  give  a  perfon  the  knowledge 
of  any  ^ing  that  pafled  within  a  kingdom,  and  which  produced 
noadual  alteration  in  thr  extent  of  its  territories,  or  tif  the 
manner  in  which  conquefts  were  made  or  loft.  But  a  perlbn 
'may  by  the  help  of  it  gain  a  clearer  idea  whtn^  and  by  what 
nations  conquefts  were  made,  how  far  they  extended,  and  how 
long  they  continued,  than  he  could  ever  get  by  reading* 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  this  chart  muft  anfwer,  in 
the  completeft  manner  imaginable,  almoft  every  ufe  of  a 
compendium  of  hiftory,  proper  to  be-  read  before  a  larger 
and  fuller  courfe  be  entered  upon  -,  and  it  will  prevent  aojT 

confuiion 
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CQofiiiion  whtdi  might  arife  from  reading  particular  hiftories 
vrithout  a  rq;ard  to  their  proper  order  of  time  or  pbce,  better 
than  any  dhiitmEt  of  univerfal  htftory  whatever.  For  it  is  but 
crafting  our  eye  for  a  minute  upon  this  chart,  and  we  fee,  at  one 
glance,  the  cocemporary  ftate  of  the  whdc  world  at  the  period  of 
^iriiich  we  are  reading,  and  the  preceding  and  fucceeding  ftate  of 
the  particular  country,  th^  hiftof  y  of  which  we  are  fiudying. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  in  this  particular  chart  that  different 
fcalis  are  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  the  fame  number  of  years 
in  difterent  parts  of  it ;  fo  that  the  fame  diftance,  as  fcen  by 
the  eye,  does  not  repreient  the  (ame  portion  of  time  in  every 
part  of  it.  This  might  ealily  have  been  obviated  by  doubling 
the  ncidth  of  the  chart,  or  at  moft,  by  omitting  the  earlier  and 
obfcure  part  of  the  hiftory  *. 

The  ftate  6i  the  world  with  refped  to  the  pirfira  who  ^ave 
made  the  greateft  figure  in  it,  may  be  exhibited  with  much 
moi^  eaie  1^  advantage  by  means  of  linn  and  fpact^  than  the 
ftate  of  the  world  even  with  refped  to  the  different  powers  to 
which  the  parts  of  it  have  been  fubjefi.  For  whereas,  in  this, 
regard  muft  be  paid  to  both  the  circumftances  of  tmi  and  fHaa 
(not  to  fay  that,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  when 
territories  were  really  acquired  or  loft)  with  regard  to  fmgU 
Hvts^  the  circumftance  oitimi  only  is  to  be  taken  in* 

If,  therefore,  every  man's  life  be  exprefled  by  ^  lint  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  it,  and  all  the  lines  be  adapted  to 
the  fame  fcal^  and  terminated  in  their  proper  places  with 
regard  to  univerfal  time,  fuch  n  thmri  rf  bi§grafihy  will  exhibit, 
in  the  cleareft  manner  imaginable,  without  reading,  the  entire 
fucceffion  of  great  men  in  every  age  and  of  every  profefEon, 
with  the  relative  length  of  their  lives.  So  that  if  we  attend 
to  any  period  of  time,  we  not  only  fee  who  flour  ifiied  in  it,  but 
how  all  their  age^  ftood  with  refped  to  on^  another  -,  whereby 
we  not  only  fee  who  were  a  man's  cocemporaries,  but  alfohow 

*  Since  chit  wm  writteo,  I  have  publi(hed  a  new  Chart  of  Hifttry^  ia  which  I 
have  tvoided  the  fiioltt  abovc-meociofied,  and  have  introduced  feveral  improvements. 
It  w  of  the  lame  fiie  wUh  my  Chmrt  •f  Bit^rapty^  drtwo  upon  the  fame  fctle,  and 
\  to  corre/'pood  to  it  in  ill  rcfpfdH. 

far 
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far  any  of  them  was  before  Um,  or  iiomr  br  afiter  Jiim^  in  ti» 
order  of  tbeir  births  or  Kkaehs^  wMch  m'dl  he  afutcto  affift 
us  in  judging  of  the  advamtages  or  diiadvantages  they  le^ 
fjp/tSdvtly  lay  under  with  regard  to  knoi«fedge4iod  inftciu&'on. 

How  much  more   readily, '  and  with  how  much  Je£$  .£sdgur 
of  the  imagifurtion,  lines  thus  difpofed  will   £iggeft  iihe  idea 
of  the  relative  length  of  inen's  lives,  jnay  he  oon^cetved  from 
i)us  circumftance,  that  the  names  of  the  mtwAtn  which  cxprefi 
the  time  of  a  perfeii'«  btrtfa  and  death,  do  not  fo^geft  a  definite 
idea  of  the  interval  between  them,  till  ch^  be  oeaducod  to  the 
idea  of  extirtfiani  sn  ej^pedient  which,  I   beliere,    all,  per<Ma 
naturally  and   mechanically,  have  Fecourfe  to*     Our   idea  of 
4ime  is  alwa]|ts  thatJofa&»,  and  a  longer  or  fliorter  fpgoe  ot 
time  is   reprefented  in  our  minds  by  the  idea  of. a  longer  or 
ihortcr  Kne;  fi>  that,  in  this  method,  tha  proceft  sf  the  mind, 
of  xeducing  intervals  of  time  tp  lines,  is  fuperfodeds  aad  <lone 
in  a  cDore  accurate  manner  than  any  perfon  could  do  it  ia  his 
own  mind  far  himfelf* 

Morep%ier,  a  biogiraplncal  chart  of  this  kind,  filled  Jwith 
tiames  properly  feleded,  in  jevery  kind  of  emiacooe,  JwiU  eiihihit 
what  ages  have  abounded  aioft  with.^eatmen,  ami  what  were 
i>arren  of  them  ;  and  this  is  a  more  comprehenfive.  and  diftioft 
manner  than  can  be  acqaiFod  by  reading;  a  .view  which 'Cano^ 
fail  agreeably  to  amufe  a  ipecolative  inimi* 

It  will  be  a  aeceffiuy,  and  remedileft  defeft  in  every  chait 
of  thirs  nature,  that  the  time  of  the  death,  and  «fpociaHy  of 
the  birth  af  nanj  perfoni  cannot  be  found.  But  'then  ft 
'will  be  eafy  to  contrive  proper  cbaraAers  to  expreft  the  uocer* 
tain^  there  may  be  with  refpe6i  to  eitherof  tliefe  particulars* 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned,  that  it  cannot  be^expefked  thit 
fuch  a  chart  as  this  ihould  be  drawn  up  according  to  the  reil 
merit  of  the  perfons  inferted  in  it.  Beftdes,  it  is  a  regard  to 
ceUlrity  o«dy  that  can  »ak»  it  of  any  ule  to  a  rettder  of  hrftory. 
A  chart  of  real  merit  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  different  from 
this.  Many  names  which  make  the  created  jfigure  in  the 
tablet  of  fame  would  not  be  faund  in  that  of  merit ;  aad  agaio# 
many  names  would  be  feen  in  that  of  merit>  which  no  perfon 

who 
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wbo  becaiae  iKfu^lai^d  imth  men  by  £smc  only^  would  kmft 
any  knomdedge  of*. 

In  this  etiimerction  of  the  methods  to  illuilcate  «id  retain 
htftory,  we  oiuft  by  no  means  forget  the  ingenious  Mr.  Grey*s 
M£m9rM  iiMHy  of  Cadi  ^AiraUe  ufe  to  recoUen^  Jaies  with 
evaAncfs.  Of  all  things,  diere  is  the  gre«iteft  difficulty  in 
xetaiaing  nurnksn.  They  are  like  grains  of  find,  which  will 
not  cohere  in  the  order  in  which  we  place  them  a  hut  bgr 
tcanfmutiog  figures  info  ktitrs^  which  ea&ly  cohere,  in  levery 
forsi  of  combination,  we  fix  and  retain  numbers  in  the  miod 
with  che  fame  eafe  and  certainty  with  which,  we  remember 
-words.  Thus  when  Mr.  Grey^  in  bis  Mtmoria  Tichniui^ 
annexes  achronoloigical  date  to  the  :teraiiaation  erf  4he  name,  it 
-is  only  pronouncing  it  with  his  variation,  and  we  i^ftantly  ro- 
coUefi  its  proper  date*  For  Qxaaipley  if  we  can  xemeoEber  ihat 
Air.  Grey  calls  IHamt  Rm^ut  (which  the  very  oddneft  of  ihe 
^ariatioB  will  inake  us  left  liable  to  forget)  fince  he  wAfis  {^) 
to  fta»d  !kT  feven  {u)  for  fivci  «ad  (/)  for  thi^,  we  imme- 
iiiaBely  fecolled,  that  fcven  hundred  and  fifty-three  befone 
Chrift  is  the  date  ufuaUy  aifigned  to  the  building  of  Rome. 
If,  moreaveff  we  can  learn  to  repeat  the  names  of  Jungs  in  tfae 
order  in  which  he  has  digefted  them  (which  his  verfes^  xough 
as  they  are,  make  it  pretty  eafy  to  do)  we  fliall  have  not  only 
the  years  when  each  of  them  began  their  reigns,  but  alfo  tire 
order  of  their  fucxxfion. 

As  this  method  is  foeafily  learned,  and  may  te^xjf  fo  tmich 
ufe  in  recolle^ng  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand, 
particularly  in  converfation  upon  the  fubje<3  of  hifiory,  when 
dates  are  often  wanted,  I  think  all  perfons  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion inexcufable,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pains 
that  is  neceflary  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  It  \  or  who 
think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  fo 
ufeful  and  convenient. 

Mr.  Grey's  attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  the  numbers  which 
occur  in  aftronomy,  tables   of  weights  and  meafures,  &c.   is 

^  Snch%  Chart  if  Bhgrapby  11  this  I  have  drtwo  op  tnd  pnblidied,  and  a  fpe- 
rimci  of  it,  tnd  tlfo  one  of  the  Ckart  tf  Hift»rj^  are  glTeo  wkh  this  woik. 

likewife 
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lifcewife  extremely  uieful ;  but  his  application  of  it  to  geognphjr 
is  unnatural  and  ufelefs. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  moft  valuable  fruits  of  biftorjr,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  that  they  be  repofited  in  a  common-place 
hook.  For  the  memory  of  no  perfon  whatever,  who  reads  much 
hiftory,  is  fufficient  to  retain  all  he  reads,  or  even  the  moft  va^ 
luahle  part  of  it*  The  eafieft  method  I  can  dired  you  to  for 
making  a  common*pIace  book  for  this  purpofe  is  the  following* 
Whenever  you  meet  with  any  fwBt  which  you  wifh  to  preferve^ 
'put  it  down  under  fome  general  head,  as  religion^  govemmo/a^ 
commone^  tvar^  iic.  refer ving  every  two  oppofite  pages  in  your 
book  for  one  of  thefe  heads,  and  note  it  in  a  feparate  place  at 
the  end,  or  beginning  of  the  book,  with  the  page  in  which  it 
may  be  found ;  and  when  any  two  pages  are  filled,  either  open 
two  other  pages  with  the  fame  titfe ;  or,  if  you  perceive  that 
4he  title  you  firft  began  with  was  too  comprehenfive,  divide  it 
iota  whatever  parts  you  think  moft  convenient.  If  thefe  titles 
ihould  grow  fo  numecous  as  that  any  of  them  cannot  eafily  be 
found  in  the  promifcuous  manner  in  which  they  were  firft  fet 
down,  it  will  be  eafy,  at  any  time,  to  reduce  them  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  in  another  page ;  and  the  former,  which  will 
then  be  fuperfiuous,  may  be  cancelled. 

N.  B.  Lit  the  perfon  who  gives  this  LeOure  and  the  preceding^ 
CQWU  to  bis  clafs  prepared  to  exhibit  the  different  tables,  ^c. 
expUnnod^  or  mentioned  in  it. 
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LECTURE      XIX. 

Tbi  Terms  of  Fortificmtimt  ixpUimd^  by  the  Hilp  rfa  Model  of^ 
Ss  Varieties  cut  in  IVood  \  to  ensUe  young  Getolemen  to  under ^ 
Jland  modern  Hlftory^  and  the  News-Papers^  and  to  judge  ef 
the  Progrefs  of  a  Siege  ♦• 


LECTURE       XX. 

A  regular  Progrefs  in  Hifhry  pleafmg.  The  Order  in  which  anciem 
general  Hifiories  may  mofi  eonveniently  he  read^  foas  to  make  them 
sue  continued  Series  of  Hijiory  \  together  with  the  CharaBer  of 
the  Hiftorians  as  they  are  mentionedy  and  an  Account  of  tbofi 
Pdjages  in  other  Authors  whieh  may  ferve  to  enlarge  the  Hif-^ 
tory  of  the  feveral  Periods  of  which  they  treat.  Of  Here^ 
dolus* 

AS  a  regular  progreffion  in  any  thing  it  generally  agree^tble ; 
and  we  are  carried  along  the  courfe  of  hiflory  (to  ufe  a 
metafdior)  with  more  pleafure,  when  we  go  uniformly  with 
the  current  of  time^  and  are  not  carried  b^kward  and  forward, 
in  the  courfe  of  our  reading ;  I  (hall  for  the  fake  of  thofe  ^o 
have  opportunity  and  leifure  to  go  to  the  fources  of  ancient 
hiftory,  give,  from  Wheare^s  LeHures  on  HiJUry^  publilbed  by 
Bohun,  a  method  in  which  the  principal  authors  of  antiquity 
may  be  read,  fo  as  to  colledk  from  them  a  pretty  regular  feries 
of  fa^s,  which   will   comprize  the  hiftory  of  Afia,    Africa, 

*  Mj  cttftom  wts  to  expItiA  the  medeU  without  having  any  thiag  written  to  read 
••  the  fnl)jc£U  The  temis  bcloagiog  to  the  an  of  Firiiftathm  tre  ca%  Itaratd 
iromh^a. 

Greece 
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Greece  and  Rome  till  the  diffblution  of  the  empire  ofConftaa- 
tinople.  And  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not  chufe  to  depend 
on  compilers  for  the  biftory  of  their  own  country,  I  fhall 
like  wife  namit  the  original  authors  of  the  EagliA  hiftory>  in 
the  order  in  which  they  may  be  read,  according  to  the  time  of 
which  they  treat. 

I  fball  sdfe   take   thf9  opportunity  of  notmg  a  few  of  the 
oioft  neccffary  c^fervations  on  the  chara£iers  of  the  pnnctpal 
biftorians  ;  and  to  the  accounts  of  eacH  author  in  the  regular 
ieries  of  the  ancient  biftorians,  I  fhall  fubjoin  an  account  of 
thofe  other  authors,  and  paflages  of  other  biftorians,  which 
may  be  of  ufe  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  period 
he  treats  of^  that  any  perfon  may  either  read  the  principal 
authors  only,  which  follow  one  another,  in  the  order  of  time» 
or  may,  as  he  has  opportunity,  get  a  fuller  and  more  fatisfa£lory 
knowledge  from  the  •ther  authors  of  any  particulur  period  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  another.    I   Ihall  alfo  carefully  diftinguilb 
the  {utjjefts  of  every  hiftory,^  and  tJve  pciiod  of  time  in  which 
k  falls,  compared  with  the  time  ia  whklv  the  autfaor  lived-,^  as 
ons  ciiciimSance  proper  to^  be  takea  isto  ccAfidenUttioi  is  judg- 
ing of  the  credibility  of  any  biftoriaa. 

As  the  hiflof  ies  of  Greece  and  Room  have  little  or  m»  con- 
nexien  till  the  iuial  conqucft  of  Greece  by  dbe  RemaiM^  I 
Ihall  often  depart  from  the  ftri<a  order  of  time,  not  to  mter- 
rupt  the  order  of  reading  the  Grecian  and  Afiatic  hiftory  by  a 
regard  to  the  cotemporary  hiftory  of  Rome,  but  begin  the 
Roman  hiftory  after  the  conqueft  of  Greece. 

The  oldeft  hiftory  extant,  next  to  the  hiftorical  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  is  that  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamaflus,  who 
flouriflbed  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  chrif- 
tian  aera,  a  little  after  the  tnvafion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  His 
hiftory  comprifes  probably  every  thing  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  fearning  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians,  Tonians,  Ly- 
cians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians.  Com-r 
puting  from  the  earlieft  of  his  accounts  to  the  lateft,  his  hif- 
tory may  be  reckoned  to  commence  about  (cYcn  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  be£Qre  Chrifi,  and  to  reach  to  about  the  yeap 

479  "^^^c 
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479  l^cforc  Chrift  ;  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
lour  jtzis. 

This  author  was  never  charged  with  partiality  except  by 
Plutarch  with  regard  to  the  Baeotians  only,  which  is  not  worth 
our  notice,  finer  the  Baeotians  wcrs  Plutarch's  countrymen, 
and  he  could  not  bear  that  any  refledion,  though  ever  fo  juft, 
Ihould  be  caft  upon  them.  But  he  is  generally  thought  to  be 
tooibnd  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  inferred 
many  fabulous  tMngs  in  his  hiitory,  though  very  often  with 
fuflicient  intimations  of  his  own  di(belief,  or  fufpicion  of 
tfacm*  And  it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  this  ancient 
writtr,  that  bit  chironcdogy  requires  lefs  corredion,  according 
to  Newton's  canons,  than  that  of  any  fubfequenc  Greek  hiftorran. 
The  great^fl  rnconvenience  attending  the  reading  of  him  arifes' 
firom  bis  miik§d^  which  is  the  moA  irregular  and  digreffive  that 
can  be  coocei^ved  i  fome  entire  bifiories  coming  in  as  it  were 
by  way  otpafmibtfis  in  the  bodies  of  odKrs«  But  with  al)  hit 
fia«l|»  he  is  a  Moft  pkafing  writer. 

A  more  mrticular  account  of  feveral  things  in  the  period 
of  which  Herodotus  treats  may  be  extraAed  from  the  fbltowing^ 
a»dK>rs*  Jufttn,  book  i.  ri.  iii.  and  vii.  Xenophon^s  Cyropse* 
cKa.  The  lives  of  Ariftidts,  Themiftocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades, 
and  Paufanias  written  by  Plutarch  and  Corndiiis  Ncpos. 
And  tbofe  of  Anaximander,  Zeno,  £mpedocles,  Heraclitos,  and 
DeaMcritusby  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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LECTURE      XXI. 

Of  Thucydides^^  Xen^pbon^  DiodofUs  Siculus^  ^uimtus  CurtiuSf  Ar^ 
riaftf  ^Juftifif  PbUarch^  and  Carmlius  Nep^s. 

NEXT  to  Herodotus,  Tbucydides  is  to  ht  read.  He  propofed 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war ;  but  intro* 
duflory  to  this,  his  principal  and  profefled  fubjed,  be  gives  a 
fummary  view  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece  from  the  departure  of 
Xerxes  to  the  commencement  of  dut  war,  which  conneds  his 
hiftory  with  that  of  Herodotus^  His  hiftory,  however,  reaches 
no  further  thsn  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  employed  by  his  country 
in  fome  command  in  the  war  of  vrhich  he  trea|f ;  but  not 
being  crowned  with  fuccefs,  in  an  undertaking  to  which  the 
forces  he  was  entrufted  with  were  not  equal,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command  by  that  inconftant  people,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  thc^LacedxiAonians. 

It  is  impoffibi^  to  difctlvcr- any  marks  of  partiality  in  this 
writer,  notwithftarding  we  cannot  read  him  without  making 
ourfelves  a  party  wi*^  dtit  Athenians.  There  is  all  the  appear* 
ance  imaginable  of  the  ftrideft  fidelity,  and  the  moft  pundual 
adherence  to  truth  in  his  hiftory  ;  notwithftanding  he  was  pro- 
bably.the  firft  hiftorian  who  introduced  the  unnatural  cuftom  of 
putting  rhetorical  and  fi£titious  harangues  into  the  mouths  of 
his  principal  aclors.  For  the  fpeeches  which  occur  in  Hero* 
dotus,  who  wrote  before  him,  are  more  like  conveHation  than 
formal  harangues,  and  compared  with  thefe^  deferve  not  the 
mmc  of  fpeecbis^ 
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Tlie  exsidneft  of  Thucydides,  in  observing  chronological 
order>  'm  hit  hiftory  of  the  events  of  a  very  various  and  complex 
fceae  6f  aAionSy  obliges  bim  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  nar* 
rslioa  is  a  nactbod  that  is  very  painful  and  difagreeable  to  a 
resder.  Bict  nocwithftanding  this^  his  hiftory  is  extremely 
intereftiag. 

7*0  complete  tke  period  of  the  hiftory  of  which  Thucydides 
treats,  after  his  6rft  book  let  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Dio« 
dorus  Siculus  be  read,  together  with  Plutarch's  Themiftocles) 
Ariftides,  Paufanias  and  Ciinon,  and  the  fecond  and  third  books 
of  Juftin*  And  after  the  whc^  of  Thucydides  read  the  lives  of 
Aleihiades,  Cbabrias,  Thrafybulus,  and  Lyfias,  written  by  Plu- 
tarch or  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Jufiin, 
Mkd  die  firft  book  of  Orofius. 

Next  to  Thucydides,  let  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Xm^ 
fiiin*s  Ujhry  of  Graci  be  read.  This  completes  the  hiftory  of 
the  Peiopoaneiian  ilrar,  with  the  cotemporary  affiiirs  of  the  Medes 
and  Perfiahs.  After  this  let  him  proceed  to  the  exfudition  $f  Cyrui^ 
and  the  return  of  the  Greeks ;  and  laftly,  the  remainder  of  his 
•  hiftory  of  Greece,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  andPerfians  to  the  battie  of  Mantinaea,  which  happened 
in  the  year  363  before  Chrift  ;  fo  that  all  the  hiftorical  books  of 
Xenophon  comprize  a  period  of  about  forty-eight  years. 

Xenopbon's  hiftory  is  properly  that  of  his  own  times,  and  as 
he  was  the  firft  general  and  phllofopher,  as  well  as  beft  hifto- 
rtan  of  his  age^  he  bad  the  beft  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with,  and  the  beft  capacity  of  judging  of,  every  thing  of  which 
he  writes.  With  regard  to  his  country,  he  was  in  circunv- 
ftances  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Thucydides,  and  he  appears 
to  be  equally  impartial.  But  he  is  much  happier  in  the  fim; 
plkity,  as  well  as  true  elegance,  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.  He 
feems  to  keep  a  mediuhi  between  the  loofe  excurfive  man- 
ner of  Herodotus,  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  Thucydides, 
whoTe  formal  harangues'  he  has  likewife,  in  a  great  meafure, 
dropped.  But  a  barrennefs  of  remarkable  events  in  the  hiftory 
of  Greece  of  which  he  treats,  as  well  as  the  mangled  ftate  in 
which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  makes  his  hiftory  Icfs 
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engaging,  2nd  I  believe  iefs  generally  read,  than  eidier  of  the 
fore- mentioned  authors.  But  his  Anabafis^  in  which  bo  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  under  his  own 
command,  in  their  return  to  Greece  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  is  highly  engaging.  As  for  his  hiftory  of  Qn<r 
ihe  Elder^  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  compofed  widi  a 
view  to  exhibit  the  moft  perfed  idea  he  could  conceive  of  an 
accompliibed  prince,  both  with  refped  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war.  ^ 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  all  that  period  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  treats,  read  the  lives  of  Lyfander,  Agefilaus,  Artaxerxes, 
Thrafybulus,  Chabrias,  Conon,  and  Datames  written  l>y  Plu- 
tarch, or  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  the  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  Juf- 
tin,  and  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  Diodorus 
Sicutusr 

After  Xenophon's  works  read  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  books 
of  Diodorus  Siculusy  which  contain  the  hiflories  of  Greece  and 
Perfia  from  the  battle  ofMantinxa  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year  336  before  Chrift. 

Diodorus  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Auguflus. 
He  fyared  no  pains,  or  expence  ^  in  reading  or  travelling,  to 
collect  materials  for  an  univerfa!  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  ac* 
count  of  things  to  his  own  times  ;  and  the  finall  remains  we 
have  of  it  bear  fufficient  marks  of  his  great  labour  and  fidelity. 
But  the  merit  of  that  part  of  hi»  immenfe  and  valuable  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  a  fistithful  compiler.  For 
aU  the  laft  books  of  his  hiftory  are,  in  all  probability,  irrecover- 
ably loft ;  though  there  are  fome  who  pretend  that  they  ftill 
may  be  extant  in  fome  obfcure  part  of  Sicily.  Of  forty  books, 
i>f  which  the  entire  work  confifted,  the  five  firfi,  which  bring 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  to  the  Trojan  war,  arc  entire.  The  next 
five  are  wanting ;  but  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  in- 
clufive,  the  work  is  complete.  The  hiftory  of  thofe  two  books 
of  Diodorus  will  be  more  complete  by  reading  the  lives  of  Cha- 
brias, Dion,  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  Phocion  and  Ttmoleon, 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 

After 
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After  thefe  two  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  read  Arrian's  hif- 
toryof  Alexander.  To  make  this  hidory  more  complete  read 
JiU  Quintus  Curtius,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  Juftin, 
and  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander. 

As  great  an  encourager  as  Alexander  the  Great  was  of  learned 
men,  in  an  age  which  abounded  with  them,  he  has  been  fo  un- 
fortunate, that  none  of  themany  hiftoriesof  his  exploits  which 
were  written  by  his  cotemporaries  have  reached  our  times ;  a 
misfortune  which,  it  is  remarkable,  he  (hares  in  common  with 
Augu(hisand  Trajan,  who  were  nearly  in  the  fame  circumftances. 
The  oideft  of  the  hi  (lories  of  Alexander  now  extant  are  thofe 
of  Quintus  Curdus,  and  Arrian,  who  lived  four  hundred,  years 
after  his  death.  The  hiftoryof  Arrian  is  an  evident,  and  in  all 
appearance,  a  faithful  compilation  from  authors  of  the  beft  au- 
thority, and  who  lived  neareft  the  times  of  Alexander  \  particu- 
larly from  the  commentaries  of  Ariftobulus  and  Ptolemy  Lagus. 
He  has  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  a  ftudied  imitation  of  the  ftyle 
and  manner  of  Xenophon^  that  he  is  often  called  the  younger 
Xenophon.  There  is  alfo  extant  an  hiftoryof  India  by  this  au- 
thor. Thelcaft  praife  of  Arrian,  is  thatof  an  hiftorian.  His 
Encbiridiony  which  is  a  compendium  of  £pidetus*a  philofophy, 
has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft  beautiful  piece  of 
ancient  heathen  morality. 

.  The  hiftory  of  ^intus  Curtius  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  agree- 
able performance  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  too  great  adifpla)  of 
oratory,  an  afFe£lation  of  line  thoughts,  (bining  expreflions, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  upon  ty try  occa(ion,  to  make  it  thoroughly 
(adsfa£tor;  as  a  hiftory. 

After  Arrian  read  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  contain  the  hiiiory  of  Greece 
from  the  year  323  bdfore  Chrift  to  the  year  301 ;  and  to  com« 
plete  this  period  read  ^fothe  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
books  of  Juftin,  and  the  Demetrius  and  Eumenes  of  Plutarch. 

After  the  above  mentioned  books  of  Diodorus,  read  from  the 
fixteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth  book  inclufive  of  Juftin^  which 
brings  down  the  hiftory  to  about  the  year  195  before  Chrift. 
Juftin  livfd  under  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year  i5oafter  Chrift. 

M  a  His 
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His  hiftory  is  only  an  ahridgfimit^  and  at  it  were  the  e§ntaUs  of 
what  muft  hare  been  an  immenfe  and  valuable  work  of  7rdf«# 
Pompeius ;  being  a  compete  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft 
accoupt  ^  things  to  his  own  time,  which  was  Aat  of  Auguftiis. 
Juftin  has  dmwn  up  his  compendium  with  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
priety and  elegance,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  book  to  introduof 
3roimg  perfons  to  the  knowfedge  of  hiftory. 

After  the  forementioned  books  of  Juftin,  read  PlMiarc¥$ 
lives  of  Pyrrhus,  Aratus,  A^s,   Cleomenesand  Phtlopocmeii. 

The  lives  of  illuftrious  ttien  written  by  Plutarch,  who 
flouriibed  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  about  the  year  130  after 
Chrift,  make  an  excellent  fupplement  to  univerfal  hiftory.  Being 
more  a  philofopher  than  an  hiftorian,  his  lives  of  illiiftrioue 
men  conftft  chiefly  of  fuch  particular  incidents  as  lead  us  tt» 
form  the  cleareft  idea  of  their  tempers,  charadcrS)  and  views. 

Comelitis  Nepos,  a  writer  of  the  Auguftan  age,  who  pre- 
ceded Plutarch  nearly  in  the  fame  plan,  exhibits  an  agreeable 
compendium  of  the  chief  traniadions,  and  a  clear  view  irf"  the 
charaders,  of  the  principal  heroes  of  ancient  times,  and,  Kke, 
Plutarch,  is  aUb  ufefully  read  by  way  of  fupplement  to  more 
regular  hiftories. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  contained  in  tbofe  lives  of  Plutarch^ 
read  the  fragments  of  Diodorus. 

Laftly,  in  the  regular  order  o(  hiftory,  read  the  thirtieth 
book  of  Juftin,  and  all  that  follow  till  the  two  laft,  which 
completes  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  till  it  mixes  with  that  of  the 
Romans. 

All  the  hiftories  mentioned  in  this  lecture  are  written  ia 
Greek,  except  thofe  of  Juftin,  Quhitus  Curtiut,  and  Cor* 
nelius  Nepos,  which  are  in  Latin. 
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LECTURE      XXn. 
Of  DioHyJhis  Halicamaffinfis^  Livy^  Polybius^  and  Appian. 

AS  the  authors  of  whom  an  account  was  given  in  the  pre* 
ceding  kdure  conuin  not  only  the  hiftory  of  Greece, 
but  that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  worid  that  were  known  to 
the  hiftorians  ;  fo  the  following  courie  of  Roman  hiftory  muft 
likewife  be  coniidered  as  comprehending  all  that  is  now  to  be 
learned  of  the  fubfequent  ancient  hiftory  of  all  other  nations. 
Indeed,  the  connexions  of  the  Romans  were  fo  extenfive,  that 
a  compleat  hiftory  of  their  affairs  could  be  nothing  lefs  than  a 
hiftory  of  the  world  ;  at  leaft  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  moft 
worthy  our  notice.  In  reality,  we  knov;#nothing  of  the  hiftory 
of  any  ancient  nations  after  the  eftabii(bment  of  the  Roman 
empire,  but  in  confequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romans. 
The  writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory  I  (hall  give  an  account  of 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read,  without  any  formal 
tranfition  from  one  to  another. 

The  writer  who  treats  of  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 
IB  the  (uUeft  and  moft  fatisfadory  manner,  is  Dionyfms  of  Hali^ 
tamaffusy  an  excellent  rhetorician,  as  well  as  hiftorian.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  fpent  twen(y-two 
years  there,  principally  with  a  view  to  acquaint  him&lf,  from 
the  Iburce  of  information,  with  the  antiquities  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Romans.  His  entire  work  confifted  of  twenty  books,  and 
brought  down  the  hiftory  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  beginning  of 
die  firft  Punic  war.  But,  of  thefe  only  the  eleven  firft  are  now 
extant,  and  they  end  at  the  year  of  the  city  412,  before  Chrift 
341,  the  time  when  the  confuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  in 
the  Republic  after  the  dilFolution  of  the  diecemvirate* 

This  writer  was  furniflied  with  all  the  lights  that  could  be 

procured  to  condu£l  him  through  his  undertaking,  having  the 

sfiftance  of  the  moft  learned  and  eminent  of  the  Romans  in 
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every  thing  in  which  they  could  be  fcrviceable  to  him  ;  and  he 
is  geherally  thought  to  have  made  the  mod  of  the  authorities 
he  could  procure,  in  the  great  fcarcicy  of  ancient  records  which 
we  have  before  obfervcd  to  have  been  at  Rome.      But  what  we 
are  mod  indebted  to  Dionyfius  for,  is  the  defcription  he  has 
given  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  Romans,  as 
obferved  by  himfelf,  and   which  no  Roman  writers  have  men* 
tloned.      Indeed,  fuch   particulars   as  thefe  we  could   not   (o 
reafonably  expedl  from  a  native,  writing   for  the   ufe  of   his 
countrymen   (who  muft  have   been   as  well  acquainted  with 
them   as  himfelf)  as  from  a  foreigner,  writing  for  the  ufe  of 
foreigners,  to  whom  every  thing  of  that  kind  would  be   new 
and  entertaining. 

Notwithltanding  Dionyfius  lived  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
hefeems  deiirous  to  tranfmit  nothing  but  wellattefted  fads, 
he  has  not  efcaped  the  charge  of  the  moft  egregious  credulity 
in  his  account  of  fome  of  the  prodigies,  with  which  all  the 
Roman  hiftories  abound,  particularly  when  he  tells  us,  that, 
by  the  command  of  Nsvius  A<Stius  the  Augur,  a  razor  cut  a 
whetftonc ;  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  fought  in  perfon  for  the 
Romans  againft  the  Latins,  that  two  rivers  turned  their 
courfe  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae,  and  that  a  ftatue  of 
Fortune  fpoke  certain  words  twice  over. 

The  ftyle  of  this  author,  though  his  language  be  truly  Attic, 
does  not  quite  anfwer  the  expedations  he  naturally  raifes  by  his 
criticifms  on  the  ftyle  of  other  hiftorians,  and  his  rules  for  the 
proper  ftyle  of  hiftory.  For  though  his  Attic  phrafes  arc 
allowed  to  be  elegant,  the  beft  critics  complain  of  a  fingu- 
laritv,  and  a  particular  roughnefs,  in  the  general  turn  of  bis 
fentences. 

To  compleat  the  hiftory  of  the  period  of  which  Dionyfius 
treats,  read  Livy,  Book  L  II.  and  III.  Plutarch's  Romulus, 
Numa  Pompilius,  Valerius  Poplicola,  Coriolanus,  and  Ca- 
millus. 

After  Dionyfius,  read  from  the  f6urth  to  the  tenth  book,  in- 
clufive,  of  Livy,  which  brings  the  hiftory  of  Rome  to  the  451 
of  the  building'  of  the  city,  and  292  before  Chrift. 

Livf 
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Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  upon  undertaking  to  write 
the  Roman  hiftory  (a  work  in  which  he  was  wholly  employed 
for  more  than  twenty-two  years)  he  came,  in  the  reign  of 
Augufius,  to  live  at  Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  having 
recourfe  to  the  mod  proper  materials  for  his  work,  particularly 
thofe  records  which  were  preferved  in  the  Capitol ;  and  having 
collected  every  thing  which  be  thought  to  his  purpofe,  he  re- 
tired to  Naples,  that  he  might  pro&cute  his  fludies  without  in- 
terruption. 

All  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  lived  a  retired 
fedentary  life.  But  though  we  never  read  either  of  his  having 
ever  travdled,  or  being  employed  in  any  command  in  the  army, 
or  any  other  department  of  public  bufinefs,  it  is  remarkable  that 
'  diis  icitSt  is  not  perceived  in  his  hiftory.  His  defcription 
pf  places  is  as  exad  as  if  he  had  vidted  them  himfelf ;  and  he 
defcribes  a  fiege,  and  the  arrangement  of  an  army,  with  the 
greateft  propriety  and  judgment.  It  is  not  improbable  but  he 
might  be  affifted  in  tho(c  parts  of  his  work  by  perfons  who 
were  better  acquainted  ^  with  the  fubje£ls  of  them  than  he 
himfelf  could  be.  When  he  was  at  Rome,  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Auguftus,  who  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  /ur- 
niihing  himfelf  with  the  knowledge  necefl'ary  to  his  defign. 

The  entire  work  of  Livy  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  books ;  but  of  thefe  only  thirty-iive  are  left,  viz.  (he  iirftf 
the  diird,  the  fourth,  and  half  of  the  fifth  decad ;  bi^t  the 
epitome  of  them  all  by  anotl^er  hand  is  ext^nt^ 

All  the  ancients  are  unanimous  i|i  giving  the  moft  ample 
teftimony  to  the  noble  and  generous  impartiality  of  this  writer  ; 
who,  though  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ai|guftus,  h^d  the  courage 
tpdojuftice  to  the  characters  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  Brutus,  and 
Caffius.  But,  probably  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  folemnity 
of  his  hiftory,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  jnfcrting  accounts 
of  pmens  and  prodigies,  and  fome,  as  they  appear  to  us  of  the 
low^  and  moft  ridiculoi^s  nature.  Indeed,  with  refpe£l  both 
to  the  materials  of  his  hiftory,  and  the  ftyle  and  manner  of 
compofitipn^  Livy  feems  to  have  ftudied  grandeur  and  mag- 
mficence.    With  all  the  marks  of  real  modefty,  and  greatnefs 

of 
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of  mind,  h«  every  where  preferves  an  tmiform  energy  and 
majefty  of  ftyle,  to  which  the  length  and  fulnefe  of  his  periods 
does  not  a  little  contribute ;  and  every  part  Is  as  elaborate  and 
highly  finiflied  as  poflible. 

To  fupply  the  chafm  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  books 
of  Livy,  rea'd  Polybius^  particularly  books  firil  and  fecozuL, 
which  treat  chiefly  of  the  firft  Punk  war;  the  epi(on»c  of  the 
fccond  decad  of  Livy,  Jtiftin,  book  feventeenth,  etghceeoda, 
twenty  fecond,  and  twenty-third,  fourteen  chapters  of  Chc  fourth 
book  of  Orofius,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  thiiMi  book  of  the 
Hiftoria  Mifcellama  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  Plutarch'a  Marcetlus^ 
9!cA  Fabiiis  Maxinius',  the  fecond  tome  of  the  annals  of  2^ 
naras,  and  Apptan'»  Punic,  and  lUyrian  wars. 

Poiybitts  was  an  Arcadian.  He  fiourifbed  in  the  j^ear  216 
before  Chrtft,  and  was  of  the  firft  note  in  his  age  9&  a  foldicr, 
ffatefman,  and  philc^opher.  He  came  to  Rome  on  an  'embaflf, 
and  there  became  very  intimate  with  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  and  Lselius,  whofe  infeparablc  compaotoa  he  yfzs  in 
all  their  expeditions. 

His  hiftory  confifted  originally  of  forty  books,  of  which  tbe 
eighth  part  only  is  remaining  to  us  entire,  and  comprehends  a 
fpacc  of  fifty,  three  years,  die  greateft  part  of  it  employed  i« 
tbe  hiftory  of  thoie  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witnefs,  and 
in  the  condu£l  of  which  be  had  a  confiderable  (hare. 

The  pains  which  this  writer  took  to  inform  himfelf  of  tfa^ 
things   and  places  of  which  he  writes    was  prodigfoos.     He 
crofted  the  Alps,  and  traverfed  one  part  of  Gaul,  on  purpofc  Ui 
reprefent  truly  Hannibal's  paftage  into  Italy ;  aird  fearing  to 
omit  the  leaft  circumftance  of  Scipio's  anions,,  he  travelled  ati 
over  Spain,  and  ftopped  particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that  he 
might  carefully  ftudy  the  fituation  of  it ;  and  even  ufed  Scipio's 
authority  to  procure  veflels  to  fail  upon  the  Atlantic  ooean,  wick 
fome  view  to  the  hiftory  he  was  writing.  He  learned  the  RomsA 
tongue,  and  obtained  a  perfe6l  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their 
rites,  their  cuftoms  and    antiquities  ;  and  having  gained  per* 
mii&on  from  the  fenate  to  fearch  the  Capitol,  he  made  \mMS 
familiar  with  their  records,  and  tranflated  them  into  his  mother 
tongue. 

However, 
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Howcrer,  though  in  a  pcifeA^icqminunce  with  his  fubje^ 
and  efpecUlly  as  a  jucige  of  every  thing  relating  to  it,  be  nwoa 
Aiperior  to  almoft  all  other  ancient  hidorians,  he  is  inferior  tei 
moft  of  them  in  point  of  eloquence;  and  it  appears  not  to  hare 
been  without  juftice  that  Dronyfius  of  H^icaruaflns  calls  hinv 
tnpolite,  and  reproaches  him  with  negligenct;,  both  tti  At 
ehoke  cf  his  words^  and  the  ftmSare  of  his  periods.  Uia 
obfervations  and  icflevEHons  (which  frequently  interrupt  the 
courleof  his  narration,  and  take  up  great  part  of  his  work) 
appear  tedious  to  thofe  who  are  impatient  to  go  on  with  the 
hiftory,  but  are  univerfally  admired  by  the  thoughtful  andju* 
dicious. 

Ore/tusw2%  a  Chriftian  Prefbyter,  who  flouriOied  about  A.  D« 
416,  and  wrote  feven  books  of  hiftory  againft  the  Pagans* 

Appian  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  chief  families  of 
Alexandria.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, where  he  pra£tifed  the  law,  and  difiinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much  as  a  pleader,  that  he  was  advanced  to  fome  office  in  the 
government  \  and  by  the  fucceeding  emperors  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  to  thehigheft  dignities  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  many  works  which  he  compofed,  there  Remain  at  this 
time  but  the  leaft  part,  viz.  his  hiftory  of  the  Punic,  Syrian, 
Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanifli  wars,  the  fifth  book  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  thofe  of  Illyricuit^. 

Whatever  refledion  it  may  be  upon  him  as  a  man,  it  ought  to 
be  no  objedionwith  us  to  the  hiftory  of  Appian,  that  he  h  s 
been  fufpeded  of  copying  a  good  deal  from  the  Commentaries 
of  AuguftuSy  and  other  writers  whofe  works  are  now  loft^ 
and  this  circumftance  may  have  occafioned  fome  little  in- 
equality in  his  ftyle.  This,  however,  is  only  what  fome  critics 
pretend  to  have  obferved,  and  his  ftyle  is  allowed  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  very  plain  and  fuited  to  his  fubjeS.  His  me- 
thod of  prcferving  the  tranfa£^ions  of  every  particular  country 
diftin6l  from  tho&  of  every  other  is  thought  to  have  fome 
advantages^  and  he  is  allowed  to  be  particularly  happy  in  his 
defer! ptions  of  battles,  and  in  every  refpeiSl  to  have  given  the 
greateft  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 

After 
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After  Appian,  ihould  be  read  the  remainder  of  Liry^  front 
the  twenty-firft  book  to  the  end,  which  brings  the  hiftory  to 
the  year  of  the  city  587^  before  Chrift  166,  and  the  epitome  of 
Livy  to  the  end. 

To  compleat  the  laft  books  of  Livy,  read  Plutarch's  Hanni- 
bal, Scipio  Africafius,  Quintus  Flamininus^  Paulus  iEmilius, 
and  Cato  Major.  After  this  read  his  Gracchi,  Marios,  Sylla^ 
Cato  Minor,  Sertorius,  Lucullus,  Pomp^,  and  Brutus. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE        XXIII. 

Of  Salluftj  C^far^  Hiritus^  Dio  CaJJhu^   Paterculus^  Suetoniu$^ 
and  Tacitus. 

THE  reader  of  hiftory  muft  now  proceed  to  Salluft^s  hiftorj 
of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  which  happened  one  hundred 
years  before  Cbrift,  and  of  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which 
happened  fixty-two  years  before  Chrid. 

Salluft  was  a  Roman,  defcended  of  a  family  which  had  long 
made  a  figure  in  the  equeftrian  order.  He  was  a  man  of  proflir 
gate  morals,  and  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  the 
purfuits  of  ambition ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  his  attempts  to  be 
a  leading  man  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  he  retired  with 
^jdifcontent  which  fhows  itfelf,  both  in  the  general  feverity 
cS  his  language,  and  bis  frequent  keen  invedlves  againft  the 
times  in  wrhich  he  lived.  He  wais  a  great  enemy  of  Cicero  ( whofe 
wife  Terentia  he  married  after  Cicero  had  divorced  her)  and  the 
friend  of  Caefar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  him.  By  Cxfar 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  fome  forces,  and  a  pro* 
vince,  in  which,  by  his  exceffive  rapacioufnefs,  he  grew  fo  rich, 
that,  upon  his  return,  he  purchafed  one  of  the  nobleft  manHona 
in  Rome,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  gardens  of  Salluft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Catilinarian 
confpiracy  are  all  that  we  have  left  of  this  hiftorian.  Nothing 
at  all  is  left  of  that  excellent  hiftpry  which  procured  him  the  title 
of  the  princi  of  hifiorians^  except  four  orations  and  two  cpiftles  | 
coUeded  by  the  ancient  grammarians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithftanding  the  profligacy  of  this 
writer's  morals,  and  his  particular  attachments  in  life,  thofe 
things  feem  to  have  laid  no  bias  upon  him  as  a  writer.  He 
does  juftice  both  to  Cicero  and  Caefar  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Catili- 
narian confpiracy ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  get  well  informed  in  the  particulars  of  his  hiftory.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Punic  wars  in  particular,  we  are  told  that  he  not  only 

examined 
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examined  the  memoirs  and  writings  of  thofe  countries,  but  vifited 
many  places  in  pcrfon,  to  avoid  miftakes  in  his  defcriptions. 

Salluft  falls  far  fliort  of  the  majefty  of  Livy,  but  he  is  re- 
markably happy  in  a  peculiar  concifenefs,  iulnefs  and  energy  of 
expreiTion,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  have  particulariy  ftudied 
Thucydides.  His  harangues  are  extfcmely  efaiboracie^  but  much 
too  long  in  proportion  to  the  hiftoryi,  and  they  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  purpofely  introduced  to  ihew  his  own  elo- 
quence on  a  variety  of  occafions. 

A  fondnefs  for  thefe  fet  declamations  has  ftrtngely  feized  ll- 
mod  all  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  who  are  famous  for  their  ftyle 
and  manner  of  compofition*  It  may  perhaps  be,  in  ptn,  ac«> 
counted  for  by  coniidering  that  they  were  almoft  all  educated 
pleaders  ;  and  that  propriety  of  addrefs  on  every  occafioa  was 
(o  much  ftudied  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  the  conftant  exer* 
cife  of  youth  at  fchools,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  to  malce 
Speeches  for  the  heroes  of  hiftory  $  and  one  great  and  happy 
ejcampie  would  occafion  many  imitations  of  that  unnatural 
foanner.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  they  fend 
^  make  hiftory  much  more  interefting,  by  cibliging  the  reader 
io  dwell  longer  on  the  ftate  nf  things  in  important  fitoations. 

Julius  CitfarU  Commentariis  of  his  own  wars,  and  the  fupple*' 
aaents  by  Hirtius  and  others. 

Julius  Csefar  was  a  man  who,  by  the  arts  of  popularity,  ic- 
tquired  great  afcendancy  over  the  people  at  Rome.  Being  en- 
trufted  with  the  command  of  an  army  in  Gaul,  he  reduced  all 
diat  country  into  fubje£kion  to  the  Romans,  and  by  the  fame 
good  fortune,  and  his  own  excellent  condud,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  which  was  not  yet  fufficiently  quelled  in  that  brave 
and  high  fpirited  people. 

The  title  of  Casfar's  Commentariis  does  not  promife  a  regular 
and  compleat  hiftory  of  the  wars  of  which  they  treat.  But 
fo  mafterly  is  the  performance,  that  none  of  the  ancients  ever 
attempted  to  improve  upon  them.  Though  Cajfar  is  the  hero 
of  his  own  hiftory,  he  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third 
perfon ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  prodigious  fuccefs  he  met 
with,  with  the  greateft  delicacy,  and  with  as  much  coolnefs  and 

impartiality, 


f 
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hnptutkikfj  u  if  lit  wert  writing  the  biftorj  of  any  other 
ptrfon* 

In  this  Cxfar  exadly  refembles  Xenophon.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  perfons  iirfiole  circumftances,  and  manner  of  writing, 
adnit  of  a  nearer  comparifon.  They  have  the  fame  advantage  in 
the  cleamefs  of  their  defcriptions  of  things  relating  to  war 
horn  having  been  generals  themfelvcs.  They  have  the  fame 
fimplidty  and  eafe  in  their  ftyle,  and  both  are  equally  fparing  in 
introducing  fet  fpeeches.  Of  the  two,  Csefar  keeps  nearer  to 
nature  and  probability  in  this  refped.  Perhaps  he  might  chufe 
to  flyle  bis  work  Commentaries^  rather  than  lay  himfelf  under  a 
.  kind  of  neceffity  of  fwelling  a  regular  bijhry^  with  ornaments 
fe  unCuitable  to  a  work  whtdi  ought  to  be  the  exad  copy  of 
truth  and  real  life. 

HirttuSy  who  wrote  fome  of  the  books  which  are  generally 
joined  with  Cacfar,  wa|  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
trmnfafiSons  of  thofe  times.  After  the  death  of  Caefar  he  was 
made  conful,  and  together  with  his  colleague  Panfa  died  glo- 
rioufly  at  the  battle  oif  Mutina,  fighting  againft  Antony.  His 
llyle,  and  manner  of  compofition,  as  well  as  the  fubje^  of  his 
hiftory,  juftly  entitle  him  to  a  place  next  to  Cxfar.  The  other 
pieces  commonly  annexed  to  Caefar  are  greatly  inferior  to  thcfe. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  this  io^portant  period 
of  time,  Cicer9*sepiJlleSj  efpecially  thofe  to  Atticus,  ought  by  no 
Bieans  to  be  overlooked.  Cicero  feldom  departed  from  Rome,  was' 
a  principal  zStor  in  all  the  great  afiairs  tranfaded  in  his  time } 
of  which  he  writes  almoft  an  uninterrupted  account  to  his  friend 
Atticus,  who  lived  a  retired  life,  remote  from  all  afiairs  of  fiate. 
So  great  is  the  firanknefs  of  this  writer,  that  we  fee  the  moft 
lecret  motions  of  his  heart,  and  bow  he  wzs  afFeded  upon 
evtrj  emergence.  He  aUb  (hews  us,  as  far  as  he  himfelf  was 
able  to  penetrate,  the  hearts  of  all  thofe  men  who  make  fo  gre^t 
a  figure  in  the  hiflory  of  thofe  times. 

DU  Cajpus  was  a  native  of  Bythinia,  whither  alfohe  retired  to 
pais  the  conclufion  of  his  life,  after  having  been  twice  conful  at 
Rome,  and  been  intruded  with  the  government  of  fevenU  pro- 
vinces under  Alexander  Severus,  and  feveral  of  the  preceding 
emperors. 

His 
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His  hiftory  comprized  all  the  time  from  the  building  of 
Rome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  he  wrote  in  eighty 
books,  divided  into  eight  decads,  of'  which  few  are  faved 
from  chat  catattrophe  which  has  been  fatal  to  many  admirable 
works  of  this  nature,  through  the  ignorance  and  incurfions 
of  barbarous  nations.  At  prefent  the  thirty-fifth  book  is  the 
firft  of  thofe  that  remain  entire.  For  we  have  only  fome  frag- 
ments of  the  thirty-fourth*  His  progrefs  to  the  Sixtieth  is 
compleat  enough,  but  inilead  of  the  lad  twenty  we  muft  be 
content  with  what  Xiphilinus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1050  after  Chrifi^,  has  given  us,  in  a  compen- 
dium of  them.  That  which  we  now  have  of  this  author,  com- 
firehending  the  events  of  three  hundred  year^  at  leafl,  begins  at 
the  time  when  Lucullus  had  his  great  commands,  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  We  are  as  unfortunate  with 
lefped  to  this  author  as  to  Livy ;  fmce  the  hiftory  of  the  laft 
forty  years,  of  the  tranfaAions  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witncfs^ 
is  entirely  loft. 

This  writer  has  by  no  means  avoided  the  charge  of  par  tiality^ 
from«  his  favouring  the  party  of  Csefar  and  Antony,  and  his 
inventive  againft  Pompey  and  Cicero,  particularly  the  latter, 
whom^e  treats  in  the  moft  fcurrilous  and  indecent  manner ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  fo  much  an  argument  of  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Dio,  as  of  a  criminal  complaifance  in  him,  that  he 
could  pafs  through  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thofe  of  Commodus, 
Caracalla  and  Heliogabalus,  without  any  rifle  of  his  life  or  for- 
tune. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  bis 
charader,  that  he  was  efteemed  by  that  excellent  prince  Alex- 
ander Severus,  with  whom  he  once  had  the  honour  of  being  cen- 
ful,  and  under  whom  he  publilhed  his  hiftory.  Hiis  writer, 
however,  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  greater  excefs  of  fuperftition 
and  credulity  with  refpeA  to  prodigies  and  miracles  than  Livy. 
From  Livy's  (nanner  of  introducing  thofe  things  it  cannot  at 
all  be  inferred  that  he  believed  them.  He  feems  rather  to  have 
brought  them  in  to  add  to  the  folemnity  and  dignity  of  his  hif- 
tory i  but  they  make  a  very  different  appearance  in  Dio.  The 
fpeeches  of  this  writer,  which  take  up  whole  books,  are  infuf^- 
ferably  tedious ;  but  his  ftyle  in  general  is  rather  admired  than 

otherwife. 
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btberwife.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  Tfaucydides^  and  is  not 
{o  obfinire  as  he  was., 

The  period  of  ^ich  Dio  Caffius  treats  will  be  made  more 
complete  by  VeUeius  Paterculusy  who  lived  under  Tiberius.  He 
was  a  perfon  of  noble  extradion,  and  had  confiderable  employ- 
ments in  the  Roman  ftate.  His  work  is  an  epitome  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftory  to  his  own  times,  upon  which  he  is  more  large ; 
and  be  tranfmits  to  us  feveral  particulars  which  wc  fhould  not 
otherwife  have  known.  Excepting  the  grofs  flatteries  of  Ti- 
berius and  Sejanus,  Paterculus's  work  is  a  faithful  and  elegant 
compendium  of  Roman  hiftory  \  but  it  is  in  feveral  places  im- 
perfed.  This  writer  excels  in  drawing  charafiers  ;  and  if  his 
work  be  thought  too  rhetorical,  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  his  rhetoric  is  more  that  of  the  gentleman  than  of  thefcholar. 

S»ietsmus*s  lives  of  the  twehe  Cafars.  This  author  was  a 
Roman  bom,  had  been  employed  in  the  army,  and  at  the  bar  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan ;  and  under  Adrian  he  was  for  fome  time 
what  we  may  call  fecretary  of  ftate ;  but  being  obliged  to  quit 
his  office,  on  account  of  fome  difguft  which  he  had  given  to  his 
mafter,  he  retired,  and  wrote  the  hiftory  he  has  left  us.  Indeed, 
his  work  can  hardly  be  called  a  hiftory;  fince  without  any 
regard  to  chronological  order,  he  has  only  thrown  together  fuch 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  twelve  Caefars,  as  he  imagined 
would  refled  the  greateft  light  on  their  real  charaders,  and  has 
difpofed  them  in  an  order  which  he  thought  beft  adapted  tm 
that  purpofe. 

S^tonius  has  given  us  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  his 
diligence,  veracity  and  freedom,  in  the  execution  of  his  work* 
He  is  even  thought  to  have  entered  too  particularly  into  the  de« 
tail  of  fome  unnatural  vices.  Hisexpreftion  is  very  clear,  though 
codcife  :  but  vto  writer  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  antiquities  of  Rome  to  make  him  intelii* 
gible ;  his  mention  of  them,  and  allufions  to  them  are  fo  fre- 
quent. 

Tacitus* s  Annals  and  Hijiory.  This  author  was  a  Roman, 
who  was  advanced  regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  the 
ftate,  till  he  was  made  conful  under  Nerva.  He  wrote  annals  of 
the  public  affairs  in  fixteen  books,  Which  begin  at  the  death  of 

Auguftus 
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Augu(hM  CaD&r,  and  contiaue  the  floty  ahnoft  to  tbe  end  of 
Nero.  We  have  but  part  of  them  left;  via.  the  four  firft 
book»,  a  fcnall  part  of  the  fifth,  all  the  fixtb,  from  the  elevtenth 
to  the  fifteenth,  and  parth  of  the  fixteenth.  TbetvobftjraafS 
of  Vf^rtj  and  part  of  the  foregoing  ]pear  are  wandiig.  Thefe 
are  the  laft  hooka  of  the  woric.  He  has  left  ua  a  iijlary  fikemfe, 
which  extends  from  the  begiiuiiog  of  the  reign  of  Galha  to  the 
end  of  that  of  Domitbn.  There  are  adfo  extant  of  this  author, 
one  book  or  the  Mariners  tftbi  drmans^  and  another  of  tbe 
Life  of  Agricola. 

Tacitus  is  a  moft  fiuthftil,  grave,  and  fevere  writer.  Indeed, 
the  fubjefk  of  his  hlftoiy  exhibits  the  moA  fliocking  fpc£lac)e 
•f  vice  which  the  annals  of  mankind  can  (how }  in  winch  cafe 
true  hiftory  muft  neceffiirilf  harve  all  the  keenneft  of  fatite. 
This  hiftorjr  contains  a  fiind  of  politital  knowledge^  and  on 
that  account)  is  verj  proper  to  be  ftudied  by  priocesandoriniC- 
ters  of  ftate. 

Nothing  can  he  more  oppofite  than  the  ftyle  of  Tacitns 
and  that  of  Csefar  ;  yet  each  may  be  called  excettent  in  their 
kind.  Tacitus  has  not  the  beautiful  (Implictty  and  eafy  flow 
of  Csefar,  but  his  language  has  equal  preciiion  and  more  force. 
He  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  undo^ood,  but  he  does  not  pkafe  left 
when  he  is  nnderftood.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  fo  much 
ientiment  fliould  be  crowded  into  fo  (mall  a  compefs  as  is 
done  by  Tacitus«  Casfar  will  perhaps  have  more  channs  for 
a  young  gentleman,  but  Tacitus  will  give  more  fatisfiidion  to  a 
perlbn  of  age  and  expfrience. 

Tacitus  is  the  laft  Roman*  hiftorian  who  is  worth  reading 
except  barely  (or  the  fake  of  thefe  faCti  which  we  have  no 
other  method  of  getting  acquainted  with.  Indeed  both  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed  in  what  is  called  the 
Jilver  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  \  but  all  the  (iicceeding  writers 
are  umvepfally  thrown  into  the  hra%in  or  iron  age.  I  (ball, 
therefore,  content  myfelf  with  a  (lighter  mention  of  them,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  read,  without  di(iingui(h- 
ing  them  into  primary  and  fecondary  writers. 
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OfAureiius  Vi^hr^  Her$diaH^  Striptoris  RorHaniy  Sutropius^  Zoxi* 
musj  Zonarasy  Jornandis^  Ammianus  Marcillinus^  Procopius^ 
Jgathidiy  NUitas  AcominatUSy  Nicepborus  Greg^ds^  and  Joban" 
nes '  G$Hiacuzinuf.  Ufe  of  Books  of  AntiqmtuSy  fFriUrs  wb$ 
bsvi  explained  Coins  and  Infcriptions.  Ufe  of  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Civil  Law.  Of  modern  Compilations  of  Hiftorj.  Tbi'Uni* 
verfal  H^lory.     Hookas  Roman  Hi/lory. 

THE  lives  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  written  by  Aurelius  ViStor 
or  Xiphilin.  Aurelius*  Vi&or,  was  a  peribn  of  mean  birtb^ 
but  on  account  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  was  advanced  by 
Conft^ntiuSy  die  fon  of  Confbntinethe  Great,  to  feveral  con- 
siderable employments  in  the.  ftate.  Among  other  works  b^ 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Cseiars,  from  Auguflus  down  to  Con« 
ftuitius  his  patron* 

Spaftian's  Adrian^  atidCapi^inus'sAntonituis. 

Herodian.  This/ author  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex* 
-tfndriainthe  fecond  century,  but  he  fpent  moft  of  his  time  at 
Rome  in  the  court  of  the  Emperors,  where  be  wrote 4iis  hif- 
tory. It  confifts  of  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Philoibphus  to  Balbinus  and  Pupienus,  in  the  year  238,  which 
is  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times* 

Few  authors  have  ever  had  a  happier  and  more  engaging 
manner  of  writing  than  this^  He  pi^fents  every  fcene  with  its 
caufes  and  efieds  in  the  deareft  and  eafieft  point  of  view ;  and 
his  ftyle^  without  the  leaft  appearance  df  labour^  has  all  the 
charms  of  fimplicity  and  elegance. 

After  Herodian  muft  be  read  what  has  not  been  already  direded 
to  out  of  the  fix  fdlowing  writers,  commoiily  known  by  the 
naiDC^  Scriftores  Romania  or  Hiftorieg  AUgufta  fcriptores^  viz. 

N  Spartianusy 


Spartianus,  Lampridi  us,  Capitol  in  us,  Vulcatius^Trebellius  Pol* 
lio,  and  Vopifcus.  They  are  publiihed  altogether  by  Cafauboa 
and  Salmafius*  They  all  flouriQied  about  the  time  of  Diode- 
fian,  or  Conftantine,  and  their  works  are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  one  apf  ^9(.  Bqf  th^  is  ^  chf  fm  ip  th^fe  urriters,  be* 
tween  Gordian  III.  and  Valentiniaii,  which  may  be  fupplied 
from  Aurclius  Vidor«.  By  die  help  of  this  fupplement«  the 
above-ment'^oned  writers  bring  dowB  dM  biftory  to  the  ymr  ^f 
the  ehy  1036,  of  Chriil  7%s* 

W  tny  ptFfon  weuid  ehufe  to  fe«  an  epitMne  of  ik»  RfMiaii 
Mftory  till  abaut  this  time,  Buip$pi^$  will  fornifti  him  with  a 
}iretty|eod  one  in  Lattii.  Ue  was  an  Italian  fophil^,  audi  fe- 
cretary  10  ConftiiAtiQe  the  6«eat^  but  more  partiouIafljiL  tpufted 
by  Julian.  By  the  expre($  onkr  of  the  Empppof  Vakfit  he 
wrote  a  compendium  of  the  Roman  hiflory  to  the  death  of  Jo- 
mil,  in  the  ye^^p  of  the  ci^'  1119,  of  Chrift  jitu  Alt  tbe 
wrhcra  of  tlie  &op|^  hiftoiy  fiom  this  time  are  QrielH  exetpt 
Ammianus  AfarcetHiiiis. 

Ihzimui  wrot(r  the  htt^ey  of  tktf  (bcknfioe  of  ^  tmpbft  \jn 
(OL  books,  bcginivUig  with  Auguftns,  givng  a  fiiUcr  acfiMfti  «f 
AtAgs  from  the  reig^  of  i>ioQle(iim,  and  ending  with  iht  lak* 
ing  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Ahuric*  I^  the  fuA  bfiok  hr 
Tuns  through  all  the  iurft  empqfocs  to  K^decleibui  with  great 
bfftt«i^ )  but  in  tl^f  ethar  five  books  he  gives  a  brgtf  and 
fuHty  account.  He  lived  U  the  time  of  Theedofius  ihr 
yenjigtr,  who  begaa  hia  rpiga  if^fihe  year  507.  Zoximtta  vit 
a  pagan,  and  thasefoie  very  oftoa  re4rAs  upon  the  chri|tieii 
priaees^  (  aoitar^hftanding  whif  b,  hJ^  fidelity  is  aoi  ea%  ta  be 
called  in  queftion. 

I^tlfimii  wiote  a  genesail}uiG«y,  f^om  the  hegienieg  of  the  wprld 
te  die  death  of  the  emperor  Alciciua  CS^osMaea^a  im  Ibe  jBear  1 1 1^ 
in  whefe  tiase  he  liyod.  Ho  divided  his  work  ioto  thite  1 
In  the  iirft  h^  gives  a  brief  hiA^rx  of  the  worU  bom  (be 
tion  to  the  deftrudion  of  Jefa(al9m ;  in  the  £ceond  be 
the  Rei^B  hifto^  foom  the  buildiag  of  Rome  ta  Gonftaetine 
tbe  Qreat,  but  very  baisAy  |  aad  if)  the  third  tom%  h«  gtvea  an 


iccQuitt  of  tbe  %^\qa%  nf  «ll  (h«  okMitiism  ciripcrpn  Cirooi  Cpn- 
ftmtiur  the  Qreat  to  tbe  4c¥?tb  pf  AU)(i«s  Cmiucovi. 

T)U&lMftofyfin4  (h^^oT  ZQzmut  wUl  U  iBi94c  mccfi  fom^ 
||lwt  bjr  J<»rfmdi^'%  Hftorjr  qf  ^^^  fvcpcffiooi  of  >giqgdoqM  ap4 
times^  and  his  hiftory  of  the  Ootbs«  He  flourilhed  i|hQi|t  ^^ 
jrciT  Qf  Cbfift  J4^-  He  w»s  Wi^fclf  »  Uoth^  or  w  AIm,  $nd 
««  be  Uj^%  \9AfVPA  due  Qo^bic  biftorUn^  widi  ibe  QJC^  Mui 
ii^o  writer^  in  Qrdcr  (Q  <;(UQpilf  bU  biftorj. 

%1^  ^nd  w«!$  •  ffildjifir  uiyd^r  CQoftantioi;  m4  Jqltfui.  Ha 
vro(s  tbiity  on^  bmk$  firQm  (be  beginninf;  of  Neiva  la  thi 
d^tb  ftf  Yaleiu  in  whofe  ^swt  be  Hvpd ;  bui  of  tbofe  c|i9  Mi 
4imeci  \kr(%  peN(b«4.  In  tboC^  wbi^lx  gcv  e^t^qt  be  begim 
vUli  Q^u^  Cs^far  ^boMt  tbc  ytv  pf  Chrift  35^  ^  Ivgdj 
defcribes  die  aaiocTs  wA  Ufcs  gf  Cofift;|pti)|S  C^rfefn  Julii||i| 

J^viWt  VnJitntwiaOf  ipd  V^^ni.  He  wjw  an  eye  wUwft  <»f  « 
^ra^  ifm  of  wb^t  be  wrtcsf^  aa4  b«  briogi  tbe  biftai7  m  tte 
j^atf  n(  Kfoie  iu8i  pf  Gbrift  378. 

}a  ^  ixuf<?e)IdPepvs  hiftpiTi  ^  Pgulm  Placwv^t  begkiQiffg 
lyridi  bpf1(;  icii,  wiH  be  iQu^d  «  f^pmplpit  biflory  fr^soi  VjiU^ 
^m  tpy»e(iq>QitiiQPPf  Michael  Qvv^^^t^  intbp  7C9r<)f 

Chrift  812*  in  which  time  this  author  lived* 

PiP<;ppiv^  flwTiihed  in  die  yev  j(»,  9n<l  wfpte  jfevetibt^i 

qf  fbff  PerO^*  Gothic?,  ^nd  $be  V>ndalic  isffinf  WHkr^kcubjr 

Jitftuiiap.,  an4  C9n4\ide4  by  bis  g^n«r?l  9eli4rius* 

Api*ia>  liYc4 ahpy t  the  ycv  q?  Chrift  567^  He  ww  a tewycr 
by  prQfipffiw,  pf  ^yf n^  in  Afi*  i  be  wr9te  fiv^  boqki  pf  the 

rfi^n  an4  ^pw  pf  Jwftiliian,  %^d  be||ia9  W^  Wftpry  wber« 

Prppppiu^  ended.    He  w^s «  p^^i^n* 

If  ?n)f  pepfpn  qbnfc  tp  owlt  tb«fe  laft  mentk>nf4  writrrs9  and 
go  pfn  T^jtb  thr  tbi!:4  tpjne  pf  ?^pww,  he  m^y  pMi  pn  firpm 
^na^as  tp^l^ip^tas  ApPf^inaty^s  pr  Cbpni^s,  who  begins  wher? 
^on^aK  f^df^    9n4  cpntipucs    die    biftpry  pretty  largely  for 

ci^tjf.five  yf^xh  X9  dve,  t^iwg  pf  Cp»ft^tinoplc  by  W4wifi 
the  Flandf  tally  in  the  year  of  Cbtift  1202*  This  writer  wa^ 
bprn  %%  Qbpaift  a  Mwn  in  Phrygia,  frpm  wb^pe  be  tp<*  bi» 

Hvue* 
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After  Nicctas,  follows  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  wrote  a 
hiftory  of  one  hundred  and  forty -five  years,  from  Theodo- 
riis  Lafcares  the  firft  to  the  deadi  of  Andronicus  Palseologus 
the  latter,  in  the  year  of  Chriil  1341,  about  which  time  he 
flourifhed. 

But  whereas  the  fidelity  of  this  writer  is  called  in  quefiioiiy 
particularly  his  hiftory  of  Andronicus  Palaeologus,  it  majr 
not  be  amifs  to  take  in  here  Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  who  of  an 
emperor  became  a  monk,  and  wfote  an  excellent  hiftory,  under 
the  title  of  Chriftodulus.  This  royal  hiftorian  flourifhed  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1350.  His  hiftory  confiftsof  fix  books,  of 
which  the  two  firft  treat  of  the  reign  of  Andronicus,  the  re- 
maining four  of  his  own  reign,  and  what  he  did  after  the  death 
of  Andronicus.  He  was  made  a  monk  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
1360,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Jofaaphus* 

The  conclufion  of  the  hiftory  of  Conftantinople,  with  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  maybe  learned  from  Laonicus 
ChalchondileS)  who  put  an  end  to  it.  He  begins  his  hiftory 
with  Ottoman  the  fon  ofOrthogul,  who  began  to  reign  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1300.  His  work  confifts  of  ten  books,  and 
brings  the  hiftory  to  the  year  1453,  in  which  Conftantinople 
was  taken  by  Mahomec  II. 

That  you  may  not  be  difappointed  in  your  expe£bitions  from 
thofe  hiftorians  who  wrote  after  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the 
empire  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  I  muft  inform  you  that, 
as  from  that  time  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  began  to  decline, 
the  bounds  of  it  to  be  contra£ted,  and  confequently  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Romans  to  be  lefs  extenfive  than  before;  the 
Byzantine  hiftorians<^  as  thi)fe  writers  are  called,  are  very  much 
tonfined  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  court  of  Conftanti- 
nople, which  for  feveral  centuries  before  the  final  difToIution  of 
the  empire  was  very  inconfiderable.  This  part  therefore  of  the 
preceding  courfe  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  general  h\ttoxyyZ% 
hit  earlier  part  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  much 
limited  and  particular. 

Of  all  tbe  modern  compilations^  derived  from  thefe  fources  of 
hiftorical  knowledge,  none  are  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  which  treat  of 

the 
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tiie  manners,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  moft  coniplete  body  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  is 
that^  which  has  been  coUe&ed  from  the  uf\ited  labours  of  all 
the  beft  critics  and  antiquaries  by  Graevius  and  Gronovius^ 
But  this  is  an  immenfely  voluminous  work,  which  few  perfons 
can  purchafe,  or  perufe.  A  perfon  may  acquire  knowledge 
enough  of  this  kind  for  the  purpoTe  of  reading  the  Greek  ^nd 
Latin  hiftorians  in  Potter's  excellent  and  compendious  fyftem 
of  Greek  antiquities  and  in  Kennet's  antiquities  of  Rome; 
but  without  an  acquaintance  with  thefe  at  Ic^ft,  a  perfon^  will 
find  hjmfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs  in  reading  the  couife,  or  any  part  of 
the  courfe,  q£  hiftory  recommended  above. 

Books  which  contain  colledioas  of  coins  and  infcriptions 
Ihould  by  no  means  be  negleded  by  a  perfon  who  is  defirous  of 
receiving  all  the  lights  he  caa  gejt  into  the  tranfaAions  of  any 
period  of  paft  times.  The  principal  colIeAors  of  thefe  kinds  of 
feoMrds  are  Gruter,  Lipfius^  Chifhul,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux, 
}Aai20chi\i%f  and  Fleetwood  for  infcriptions;  and  Spanheim, 
Urfinus,  Patia,  Vaillant,  Hardouin,  and  Golts^ius  for  poins« 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  no  perfon  can  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  manyimpoi^at  thipgs  relating  to  it,  who  is 
not  verfed  in  theWviV  latUy  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
domeftic  policy  of  that  great  people*  Let  every  perfon  there, 
fore  who  propofes  to  ftudy  the  Roman  hiftory  by  all  means 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  JuftiniarCs  InftituUs  at  leaft,  which  con* 
tain  an  authentic  outline  of  their  policy;  and  ^is  indeed  is 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  their  hiftory.  * 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  aU  the  modern  compila- 
tions of  ancient  hiftory.  The  moft  complete  body  of  hiftory 
ancient  and  modern  is  the  Univir/gly  ^nd  it  is  the  more  conve- 
nient for  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  the  references  in  it  to  original 
authors  are  very  large  and  particular  on  every  paragraph  of  it ; 
fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a  full  index  to  univerfal  hiftory,  and  fur- 
niflies  the  reader  with  the  means  both  of  enlarging  the  ftory, 
and  cerreding  any  miftakes  the  authors  may  have  fallen  into. 
The  performance  is  certainly  a  very  unequal  one,  with  refpe£l 
^oth  to  jud^ent  and  ftyle,  and  the  chronology  of  it  is  various, 
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Cbultitetftd  tt  aR  iMit  by  li  gitit  huthhcf  tt  h^Ai.  It  it  td  bb 
ttgcttt^  thtt  the  throfido^tal  tiUei  adapifed  €6  it  art  draWtt 
op  U]^ft  tte  6M  ejttdddtd  ryftem.  But  trntcMg  a  ftw  irtfttatti 
6f  ifiattciitifcjr,  tbete  im  tiumberidt  niarki  of  tite  gmiteft  fci« 
bottt  ittd  tmpattia)iQr. 

Of  tb6  (pottipilm  dF  the  ttMum  hlfti^ry  in  {la^tiilan  ttodtt 
ftettu  faf  tyreferable  m  any  othtn-  lA  Ftench  ar  EttgliAi.  Ht 
M  fhtwtftd  die  gttrlteft  fag;actty  in  tracing  tht  rift,  prd^e/^, 

ttnd  Miidua  of  (bit  ^plitf,  and  in  penaratlng  intd  ite  t&i* 
radtra  ^  their  (yrintip^  bt«tD^« 
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QT  ik  Mitbod  rfjhd^ing  tbi  Englijb  H\jt9rf.  Original  tVAori 
rec9mminded.  Gtldas.  Bide.  Nennius.  tioel  Dbd'i  laws. 
G^frtf  of  Monmouth.  Caradocus.  Raman  writtrs  ^  £ng^ 
UJk  Ajfairs.  their  DrfeSh  bow  JfuppUed.  Fulne/s  of  Engli^ 
Hifiory  from  the  ^Ttme  tf  Cbrj/lianitj^  accounted  for.  Saxon 
Recorders.  Saxon  Cbronicle^  jfffir  Menevenfis.  EtMward. 
Verjiogan.  ^beringbam.  frhat  roreign  Hiftories  are  Mfeful  to  a 
Kn$ibledge  of  ibe  Englijb  J^airs  in  ear  If  fimes.  Cff  the 
Dani^f  (/landici  German^  aid  Norwegian  jintifuities. 

AS  the  hiftory  of  our  own  ^antl-y  h  both  tti6tt  ihtcttRrhg  i6 
ttiy  Md  tih  fevcf y  ftctMht,  bf  the  mtyft  cMftquetic6  Ibr  us 
lb  ht  didtt)tigMy  *d()tiainted  f  lib,  I  Bid!  bt  HoM  piLti\ttA^  tii 
mf  /RttSa^ni  td  Mtqidrt  a  tebltrtigfa  bioWh^dg;^  tt  it  thin  ! 
Mwc  htM  #ith  HH)iea  tb  ttithiiA  hiftbfy.  Tb  do  thil  Hi  ik 
<^M^iafc  a  ttiiniier  ^  tttt  bbumh  6f  ftiy  tletigH  MHil  ad^,  t 
fli&ll  ftrft  deddce  a  fttgnlio'  ftrie^  bf  bi/UHoHi^  frbm  the  bitlidi 
aitebttfti  tr  6Uf  nation  tb  ^iHtat  may  b«  calldl  bdf  bWh  tihUM^ 
aM  fhdi  giird  roi66  tecdtlht  bf  Ae  H^orA  ^tch  ottf  tbtirt* 
tif  iS6)nhMA  AlfftittA  AMitt^  bUt  iHiith  ii  eaftMl  hif^ 
iMtUl  bught  to  AtaH  hithiHTof^  altd  alib  of  tltt  f^l^es  virh€te  M 
is  faid  fuch  records  are  to  be  ilkt  With.  A  gr^  pift  bf  tl^hit 
I  tUL\\  ^dutti±  upon  thin  kft  fadkd  it  partitd^  Hftfl  be  tx- 
triaefl  fhMH  hlitbol/b^i  EHgSJb'  HffMiM  hibhsri^  tb  v^ieh  I 
#6iBld  k^tfei^  thbft  perfbni  Wh«  ilkt  defirods  tof  fkKhar  iAfAtlMitlbti 

#itt  ifefpea  to  the  fitbjea  af  this  L^aii^e.    I  ffiall  hbwev^f 

A  f4t  d^ff  f^bfh  hii  method  is  to  give  iti  I  hii^e  tb  USf  cbR-^ 
cMAinf  tba  BHtbilS,  5ikbfts»  aAd  atl  cbe  «*fMlr  t>M  df  &it 
biftory,  by  itfelf. 

It)p«rtMt  ai  #Illt  !  hare  bbllefted  on  thit  ftftjeft  fAiy  tt}  it 
iMi  dt  kfitt  ftirtee  id  glt^e  y^  dh  ideft  iMiat  cutt^  iaMltfi  «hf 
ftgHctty  4k<e  n^b^af y  to  toisp%t  i  gbdd  hfltbty  bf  m^  eoMlrf  i 
from  the  raft  variety  of  materials  which  it  alRMI§^  Mitt  f(6k^ 
pofe  \  which  viill  make  us  more  fenfible  of  the  obligations  we 

are 
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are  under  to  thofe  diligent  hiftorians  and  antiquarians  who  have 
taken  the  pains  rcqutfitc  for  that  purpofe,  and  increafe  our 
contempt  for  thofe  writers,  who,  without  ftirring  from  their 
clofets,  or  perufing  one  ancient  original  author,  aflume  the 
name  of  btftoriansy  and  publifh  pompous  accounts  of  their 
Works  J  when  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  republifli,  in 
ft  new,  and  perhaps  no  better  foirm,  the  information  that  had 
been  collected  by  others.  Of  thefe  fecond  and  third  hand 
'  compilers  no  nation  perhaps  furnilhes  a  greater  number  than 
0ur  own.  If  fuch  works  be  recommended  by  greater  fymmctry 
In  the  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and  a  better  ftyle  and  manner 
of  compofition,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  authors  of 
them  haye  their  merit ;  but  ^en  it  is  a  merit  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  of  the  laborious  inveftigators  of  hjftorical  truths  ^^4 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

I  muft  admonifh  you,  however,  that  you  mufl  not  proroife 
yourfelves  much  entertainment  from  the  language  and  ftyle  of 
'die  original  hiftorians  of  our  nation.  The  bulk  of  our  ancient 
hiftories  are  only  to  t^  conildered  as  repofttories  of  fa£b.  It 
has  only  been  of  late  years  that  hiftory  has  beei^  written  with 
the  Jeaft  d^ree  of  elegance  by  the  natives  of  this  country  ^ 
and  even  now  we  can  fl^ow  but  very  few  mafteriy  compqiitions 
of  this  kind  \  perhaps  none  which  have  united  with  the  merit 
of  writers  that  of  diligent  inveftigators  cf  biftorical  truths 
Indeed,  thefe  qualifications  in  modern  times  are  farely  united^ 
though  in  ancient  times  they  often  were. 

The  moft  ancient  firitifh  hiftorian  now  extant  is  Gildas* 
He  was  a  monk  of  Baagor  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century, 
a  forrowful  fpedUtor  of  the  miferies,  and  almoft  utter  ruin,  of 
his  countrymei^  the  Britpns,  by  a  people  under  whofe  banners 
they  cxpcSed  proteftion  and  peace.  His  lamentable  hiftory 
Di  ixcidio  Britanuut  is  all  that  is  printed  of  his  writing,  and 
perhaps  all  that  is  any  where  extant. 

Cotemporary  with  Gildas  was  Btdi^  who  was  a  Sipcon  ;  and 
though  his  hiftory  of  the  EngliOi  nation  is  chiefly  ecclefiaftjcal, 
he  his  intermixed  feycral  particulars  of  the  civil  ftate  of  the 
'$ritons  and  Saxons. 
>  ' '. . 

The 
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The  next  British  hiftorisMi  of  ipte  is  Nennins^  a  monk,  who 
flourished  in  the  year  83P.  He  is  faid  tu  have  left  behind  him 
feveral  treatif^s,  whereof  all  th^t  is  publiibed  is  his  Hi/lorU 
BritoHum. 

The  next  remains  of  the  Britons,  zirtHoil  Dba's  Latusj  which 
werecna^ed  aboi^c  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  copies,  both  in  Welch  and  Latin,  ftill  extant  ^ 
among  which  is  s^  very  old  one,  written  on  parchment  in  Jefut 
College,  at  Oxford. 

We  are  not  to  expe£l  any  fuch  aififtancefor  afcertaining  the 
biftory  of  the(e  times  2%  after  ages  afford  us  from  ch:u'ters^ 
letters  patent,  &c.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  thofe  times 
ever  produced  fuch  materials  for  hiftory;  if  they  did,  they  have 
all  periihed.  Neither  can  we  expedb  any  affiftance  from  the 
medals,  or  coii^s  of  the  ancient  Britons*  The  money  ufed 
here  in  Caefar*s  time  was  nothing  more  than  iron  rings,  and 
fliapelefs  pieces  of  brafs  ;  nor  does  it  well  appear  that  their  kings 
4id  afterwards  introduce  any  of  another  fort. 

The  firft  perfon  that  attempted  the  writing  of  the  old  Britifh 
hiAory  after  the  conqueft  was  Jeffery^  Archdeacon  of  Mon* 
mouth.  This  author  lived  uniler  King  Stephen,  about  the 
year  1150.  He  feems  particularly  fond  of  ftories  which  have 
the  air  of  romance^  which  led  him  to  pitch  upon  King  Arthur's 
feats  of  chivalry,  and  Merlin's  prophecies,  as  proper  fuhjefb 
for  his  pen ;  but  his  mod  famous  piece  is  his  Cbronicon,  fivi 
Hijloria  Britonum.  Ip  this  he  has  given  a  genealogy  of  the  kings 
Df  Britain  from  the  days  of  3rutu$,  the  fuppofed  fon  of  iEneas, 
containing  a  catalogue  of  above  feventy  monarchs,  who  reigned 
in  this  ifland  before  Julius  Caefar  landed  in  it.  The  firft  ftone 
of  this  fabric  was  laid  by  Nennius,  but  the  fuperfiru(5ture  is 
this  author's  owa.  Notwithftanding  this  author  has  not  been 
without  his  advocates,  particularly  the  famous  J.  Leland,  his 
hiftory  is  now  univerfally  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  a  romance* 

Contemporary  with  this  Jeffery  yras  Caradocus,  a  mpnk  of 
Lancarvan,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  petty  kings  of  Wales 
after  they  were  driven  into  that  corner  of  the  ifland  by  th^ 
Saxons.     This  hiftory  which  was  written  originally  in  Latin, 

and 


ahdlt)]15U|htii  15#  ^s  the  j^^r  1156  \s;  Its  IlifKdl-,  mi  Vler- 
#^ds  CrahOated  into  thgliih  "hy  tfiitefituy  tiuid,  M^i  £ft- 
lil-g«i  ani  publidked  by  Dr.  Powcl,  iha  igaih  fc^  W.  Wjrn. 
with  a  learned  preface. 

Artef  )tin^  ChaFles's  ireftotatioft  Mr.  k.  Viii|)iatt»  &  IfifaPhed 
g^btleihan  oF  KteHonetliihird,  ^ublittied  tits  Brsiijk  Anttfutties 
tt^ed^  Wherfeih  are  inahy  curious  ren^^rk^  znA  dilcoveries. 
I'hil  author  was  well  knowh  to  Archbi(h6p  X}thi\^  by  Wboin 
he  was  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  ih  tbife  ftiidief. 

tVih  kdih^  writei^  treit  6^  Oxt  affairs  6f  this  iOand,  l>oth 
iifitec(<)(cht  to  th(ir  doAqueft  of  it,  a^  ^urihg  tBeir  ftay  tii  it» 
btAy  octatibnally.  C^(^  oiaybe  depended  upon  ioi  ah  aUtKehtic 
ftctduht  of  his  5Urn  exf^^ditioA,  zxA  the  manner  Xh  which  be 
W!&  YttA^  by  tHe  hi^vH ;  but  it  ii  certain  he  could  have 
biit  little  dppoi'euniiy  of  b^ii^g  ^t^uainled  With  |he  n)aiinefs 
ihd  <hlft6ms  bf  th6  jpeople,  or  ahy  thing  relating  to  thfe  ihte^rial 
ftate  bf  thb  iiatibil.  A^  the  Romans  were  af'tefwanB  better 
acquainted  with  thi^  iflahd,  we  have  mote  reafon  to  depeh^ 
UpbA  the  little  that  we  find  of  ^lir  hiltory  in  Tacitus^  bio 
Ciffius,  Suetohiiii,  £ijtr6piil^,  and  the  Scfiptores  komani^  ^\i6 
ihay  lUl  be  fiippdfed  Co  have  had  the  perulai  of  fuch  hnemoriali 
is  il^ere  from  tln^e  to  time  lent  to  the  emperors  frdtA  thelf 
neiitehants  in  diis  ^Ovihce«  A  great  deal  df  cautioA  \l  hecdf- 
&fy  in  readlhg  foih^  of  the  Uft  mentioned  authors ;  but  their 
defers  are  ^elt  rupt)lied  by  the  (amoui  Mt.  Dod^ll,  in  his 
PrJtU^ioms  dMdiniaHit^  which  will  be  highly  fetvtteable  td 
^U  perfohs  who  engage  in  thefe  ftudiei.  T;&eitits^§  lile  of 
Agricota  has  all  the  ap^arance  of  being  a  faiffifu!  tccoiiiit  fji 
that  generars  conduA  in  this  illahd.  He  fpeaks  of  the  hfttive^ 
with  gfeat  iih{^aftiality. 

Many  defers  in  the  Rofnan  accouhts  have  been  fdp^tied  hy 
inscriptions  artd  coih^,  Found  in  leveral  parts  of  oiir  illand  i  &hd 
there  are  daily  new  difcoveries  of  both.  The  Roman  c6rrtmah« 
ders  ill  this  ifl^nd  aiFe£ted  to  celebrate  their  exploits  on  the 
reveffes  of  their  coiiis,  whcike  niay  be  eblleded  feireral  good 
iltufti^atiohs  of  that  pare  of  oiit  hiftory.  KWe  pfefeirved  in 
Camden's  Britannia  are  very  valiiable. 
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W^  ift  m&th  dOKt^  hSippf  tirlth  fcfpbA  t6  thb  hilktuy  l>r  the 
Sum  tilnfi,  phitiealafly  ttii  ^hd  of  th^H^,  thim  tk>ffe  |>r^. 
OAA^.  It  is  f^tli^l-k^d  by  all  writers,  ih^t  lUfe  ts  foot  in  iht 
W5rld  i  hiftdrjT  l6ls  obfeu^  thah  that  6r  Efoglkrid  aftbf  tUb 
iiibth  O&tUh^.  Nor  tiih  ^t  U  it  i  lok  t6  accdiint  Fof  this, 
Vheil  «(rfe  ar^  ihfbbiied  by  M^thcW  hiti^  that  there  wift  i 
e^dtoin  in  Englamt,  thiit,  itt  d^6h  mitred  ibhey  6f  th)*  dh&l* 
tf  Sf.  Bene^i^,  kniy^  ptttoi^  ot  the  fraternity,  ^  ability  ajk^ 
care,  were  appointed  i6  f^gil^cr  the  moll  conKldei-ikbie  events  i 
llftd  aASbr  the  deafh  of  evafy  kitig  th^fe  di#ereht  HMHtiti  iSbeie 
bid  hOAt  k  chapter  of  the  order,  to  be  t^ihdtd  to  A  bddjr  rf 
hi&dry,  ti^hich  was  pfeferv6d  in  th<ir  archiVtt  for  thb  inftruaic^ 
ot  poftefity. 

WehaV6  likewife  other  remains  qf  thd  Sa)ton  tiints,  Whi^h 
ttay  be  bf  great  ufe  to  an  hiftorian.  lit  tt^tnl  libfariel,  kad 
lu  noahy  regift^  bookl  of  our  dideft  ihdfiiUteri^ji,  ¥9t  have 
&iny  diarters  gfanted  by  our  Sakoh  kings,. but  th^y  ar6  tb 
be  admitted  with  great  caution.  The  records  of  the  tbiihl 
it  Canterblu^  ifttire  ui  fhit  Withered,  ^hb  Itijgfid  kbout  the 
ytar  700,  #as  the  firft  ^bo  gav^  out  chiffers  in  writing,  ^it 
{iredecetfoTs  fhihking  their  bare  word  fuffiei^nt  to  lecti^^  ahy 
of  their  gifts  and  benefa^tohs. 

Many  of  die  §axon  laws  have  been  published.  The  ^tt 
Attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  L.  Kowel,  who  coflede^  all 
he  could  find,  and  left  them  to  be  tranftate<)  by  hi^  friend  W. 
tambard*  Mr.  ^omhar  correded  the  errors  of  Lambard,  ^ding 
i^vcral  \zwi  omitted  by  him,  and  giving  a  double  tfanAationi 
in  Latin  and  EngHlh,  to  thfe  whole.  And  there  have  been 
Ibme  ftill  later  iulditions  and  improvements  by  other  hands. 
irkerc  is  not  much  to  be  learned  from  tbb  cotns  of  any  of  our 
Saxon  kings ;  their  filver  ones  being  generally  of  the  fanit  fize, 
and  very  flovenly  minted. 

The  oldeft  hiftory  of  the  Sa)tt>n  a^if*  is  the  Saxon  throni^Uy 

firft  publiflied  by  Abraham  Wheelock,  Ivho  tranflatcil  it,  and 

caufed  it  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Saxon  fiede.    If  he 

autbor,  or  authors,  of  thii  work  are  unkhown.  Sdme  copies  of 

It  end  with  thd  year  977,  anodiCr  brings  down  the  hiiiory  to 

i6oi>  another  to  the  year  1070,  and  another  to  1154. 

The 
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The  earlieft  account  we  ^ave  of  the  reign  of  Alfred  is  that 
of  JJJirius  Menevenfis^  who  lived  in  his  court,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  promoted  by  him  to  the  biflioprick  of  Sherboro. 
This  treatife  was  firft  publiflied  by  Archbi/hop  Parker  in  the 
old  Saxon  character,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Thomas  Wal- 
fingham's  hiftory.  AflTerius  wrote  his  fovereign's  life  no  farther 
than  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  which,  according  to  his 
computation,  fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893  ;  but  the  work  is 
continued  by  other  hands  to  the  death  of  Alfred. 

The  next  Saxon  hiilorian  is  Ethelwardy  or  Elward  Patriiius^ 
defcertded  of  the  blood  royal,  who  lived  in  the  year  1090,  but 
be  continued  his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  no  farther  than 
Edgar.  Indeed,  the  whole  is  faid  to  be  a  tranilation  of  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  in  a  very  bad  ftyle. 

Many  things  relating  to  the  civil  government,  of  thcfe  times 
are  difperfed  in  fome  particular  lives  of  their  faints  and  kings^ 
particularly  thofe  of  Offa,  Ofwin,  Etbelwolf,  and  Edward  th^ 
ConfefTor. 

Of  the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  affairs,  Verfiegan  mull  be 
firft  mentioned.  His  refi'itution  of  decoyed  intelligence  in  an^ 
tiquities  relates  particularly  to  the  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  government  of  the  ancient  Englifh  Saxons.  This  writer 
has  fallen  into  many  mifiakes ;  but  fome  of  them  have  been 
noted,  by  Mr.  Sheringham,  4nd  the  jrcfl  have  been  carefully 
corrcSed  by  Mr.  Somner. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a  perfon  of  v^ft  induflry,  ;and  his  attainment^ 
in  mofl  parts  of  learning  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  everj^ 
thing  that  came  from  him  is  highly  admired ;  but  Mr.Nicholfon 
is  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  account  he  gives,  in  bis  >/«4- 
leSlOy  of  the  religion,  government,  and  reyolu^ioi^s  of  ftaW 
among  our  Saxon  anceftors. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays,  that  the  beft  per* 
formance  he  knows  of,  relating  to  the  prime  antiquities  of  the 
Saxons  Is  Mr.  Sheringharns  treatife  De  Anglorum  gentis  origine, 
OurcivH  wars  fent  this  author  into  the  low  countries,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  DrJ  Majr- 
fliam  and  the  Dutch  language,  both  inclining  him  to  fuch 
ftudies  as  his  book  (hows  him  to  h^ve  delighted  in.  Heap- 
pears 
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pears  to  have  been  a  pirfon  of  great  modefty,  as  welf  as  induf- 
try  and  karning.  His  colleftions  from  the  Greek;  Roman, 
and  particularly  from  the  northern  writers,  are  ^ccedingly  va- 
luable. 

Our  Saxon  antiquary  ought  alfo  to  be  flcllled  in  the  writings 
rf  tbofe  learned  Germans  who  have  made  coIletStlons  of  their 
own  laws,  or  have  written  fuch  gloflaries,  or  grammatical  dif- 
courfes,  as  may  bring  him  acquainted  wiih  the  many  ancient 
diale£ls  of  our  anceftors  and  kinfmen  in  thut  part  of  the  world  ; 
particularly  the  Sachfen  Spiegel^  or  Speculum  Saxonicum^  which  is 
an  excellent  manuel  of  the  old  laws  of  the  ancient  Saxons. 

In  order  tounderftand  the  Danijh  period  of  our  hUlory,  the 
Daniih antiquities  muflbe  fearched  into,  and'theRunic  tharafter 
underftood;  for  in  this  charaftcr  the  Danes  regiftercd'all  their 
more  confiderable  traofadions  upon  rocks,  and  ftones  hewn  into 
various  Ihapes  and  figures.  On  thefe'  they  engraved  fuch  in- 
fcriptions  as  were  proper  for  their  heathen  altars,  triumphal 
arches,  fepulchral  monuments,  and  the  genealogical  hiftories 
of  their  anceftors.  Their  writings  of  lefs  concern,  as  lettci-s, 
almanacks,  &c.  were  engraven  upon  wood  ;  and  becaufe  beech 
#as  the  moft  plentiful  in  Denmark,  and  moft  commonly  em- 
ployed for  thofe  purpofes,  from  the  Danifh  name  of 'that  tree; 
which  is  bogy  they,  and  all  other  northern  nations,  have  the 
name  of  boat*  * . 

'Our  Dani(h  antiquary  (ho.uld  alfo  be  acquainted  with  the 
beft  lilandic  hiftorians  ;  the  moft  ancient  whereof  is  Jrai 
Frodiy  cotemporary  wiih  Sacmond,  about  the  year  1114.  ^^ 
firft  wrote  a  regular  hiftory  of  Iceland  from  the  firft  planting 
of  his  country  down  to  his  own  time,  wherein  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  affairs  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  England,  in- 
termrxed  with  thofe  of  hiis  own  nation.  Part  of  this  work 
happily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bartholin^'s  friend,  thd 
bifliop  of  Skalholt,  who  took  care  to  have  it  publiihed  in  tho 
year  1689. 

There  is  likewife  extant  a  couple  of  Norwegian  hiftories  of 
good  credit  which  explain  many  particulars  of  the  exploits 
relating  to  the  Danifti  kings  of  Great-Britain,  which  our  own 
hiftorians  have  either  wholly  omitted,  or  recorded  imperfectly. 

The 
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Tte  foraw  of  ftcfc  v%$  written  fpoo  ^f^^'  tte  jea^r  nsg,  Uy 
pn^  Thc<xkriP>  a  nwrt^k.  ihc  otk^r  w?»  cocppilcd  by  »yiwnrf 
^t^rl4fiom»  So*  drew  their  TOWTJjJ^  froon  thiB  l^i^M^  ^  ^ 
Scaldriy  whofe  hiftorical  poems,  it  is  generally  thought^  f^^j 
be  dcp«ldc4  wpQnt  Afngrim  Joq^^h  whA  Uvc4  ?^hP"t  tlv>(r 
limes,  a(r«rw  w  As«  tbcfc  Scajdfi  wcr^  far  frpw  fl^ttcrix^b  tn4 
kp^W  Wthing  Qf  th?  ipQ^Qro  pp^lcrf  f^We.,  Ti)i$  b99|c  nm 
t^anl!atcd  WQ  ^1^  vulgar  ft^glifl^  by  ^^t^%  yivfafenfts,  ;^ 

CWy  twQ  PwA  biftpriiinsn  Mr.  NicWfeu  %»•  s^rf  iwrf^ 
firy  tQ  nh^  EngliihaiJitiqiiaci'iUbr^ry  ;  pan^ly  §i^^Gr^iw9^Hh 
904  bi?  cot^nwa»x  ipd.  MWh  fancwt  ^^^^  4w'ft  of 
\vp^  ^blc^  Tf  0  have  an  c^i^ltem  iQdition  by  Slt^t^pw-  §w» 
fs  C9f?i|ic«)ly  f?<?|pw(}  tbc  nfipft  m^nX^  ^%  yf%\\  ^  tbfi  9|Q# 

churcti  ^t  &A<^4  io  tbc  ycsHT  1204.  Sv^fi  Wn^fetf  fw  ihM 
lie  CC^I/ed  hU  biftory  QHt  ^  ;he  |pe(«Qdi9  b^!dd^  aiy^  SwTOQ 
^1^9^  that  Iv^  cwpikd  hif  fron^  (bf;  ff^^Won^  pi  qI4  PWBtal 
jwt  th^  ferraj^r  if  A^Mght  by  Arogrw  Jpms,  ^  J.  JUyi^p^osb 

P9t  \9\^%e  qvad^ goo4  Hfe  flf  bi«  wAwtJci. 

Tbfl  grw«  |:cft9r^?r  of  tfee  dfc^^  s^tiqu^t^  of  J>f^s^^\^  mi 
Qifyj  Wqnmusf^  Wh<^  b^  alfq  ef^bfpd  i|(|  ^9  fngki^  n^^jf  ^fi^ 
^ifcqvffips  i«  tbpfc  ^  WT  QWA  Wipn.  ^is  I^^^^^Hfgmi 
was  the  firft  happy  attenpt  towards  the  right  expl^f^jon  of  tbff 
1^14  (;;^mbriaii  qu)ipmncf|t%  wbiich  tjU  hU  fi^pe  \\^  )ai«  pe- 
giq^e4,  ^  mUpnawa  to  t|^^  Icajrii^  vwW^  iWt  9p}|  |Atl|f(Q 
IWthern  }c/ngd9iAH  ^^^  wi  ftvcral  pa^tf  of  I^^Jf^  §|^in^  ^494 

9tb<?f  EMfopcjui  couinrifSx  whe^r  tb^  Qoibif  ^ri^f  Z94  kxmn 
<^^  »ipe4  ?  fppt^g*  HJs  Hfmumffit^  P(mi^  U  idfo  9f  ftognlsur 
y(i;  tq  4  R^op  who  jre^wdf  to  vrite  np^p  s^;^  br^q^h  of  «i4r 
^;i(tl  4ptiquit;ie^ ;  f<m^  qf  nfbicb  ^r^  pa«ipMl?url]^  ilMil«lf4; 

\f  tb^  f«^b<i'  biip&lC.  Thoaw^t  Bv^hoMiic^  io^  i^  1)^  fimm 
f^ofOcii^f^  ^  ^M  iia««9  b«^  giveQ  ^^  m  ^A^Hm  tft  Wfumiqt'a 
difcoveries. 
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LECTURE     5xn 

Tie  EngUh  HiJlorffw§m  tin  Qtnque/i.  hgu^hu^  tf  Cir^lmut^ 
Ma^iamia  Sc$tus.  Flonntius  B^^mtomm^  ^adm&ruPy  U^lHem  of 
JiAOmfinu^  Simim  of  BwAam^  Eab-od^  H^mj  of  HiM'mg- 
im^  William  of  N^nkwj.  Q$9%)aft  ^of  CwoOrhufj^  Rogor  tU 
OovsJkn,  Ralph  d$  Dit^,  Maiiheiw  Pswis,  Oh^oniA  tfM^ilr 
m»  nomas  Uficii^  Nichkn  Ttfipet^  Ragsr  C$/himfo^  Jokf^ 
Br&mptm^  IFUtm  tf  Hommngfrad,  Ra^  Hig4oM,  John  Vum^ 
rf  Tvmouik,  Mmbtm  offfyknmjhv^  Htrnj  Kmgkkmj  Fmf 
Jmty  Tbopuu  pffTal/hgkam,  UTdUm  CMxtom^^yobn  Rop. 

AFT**  ^  coR<ji|?ft  {z%  %\x  WUiJwi  T<«nplc  obfcrv^) 
^hou^l^  the  hiftpry  of  f  (|gl*n4  Wf»«  P9t  for  ^  Ipqg  tw 
tffittf n  by  one  Ikllfirt  \^i^  jr^t  it  U  rcprrf«tfl4  ia  fe  9Jw  ^ 
li^bj  4S  leaves  y9cy  ii^^.  pother  ^Sffm  ««•  U«f^Ui|i  in  tbr  bif« 
tqry  of  ovr  kii^Qp^,  91;  %\kt  i[\q9^S^  of  p^r  kiWf^ }  Wl  fflC 

give  an  account  9f  ^  JftrmiffA  9f  Wt  Wftocw*  CftW  tfcat 
p5rip<V  ^  this  ^  brie^  9s  |)«ffib|c,  cwVj^g  Jlwo^  io  ^  fcvp^ 
r^l  centu|-ies  wherein  the^  Wfot^t 

The  firft  of  our  f  ^gliQt  hift<)q^n%  |{tfr  (bp  pooqucft  w« 
h^Hlfbut  of  Crojlqn4.  He  vyriMfi*?  hiftoiy  ^f  hif  mo^ory^ 
avnd  in  it  relate^  many  th^QW  tmic^j:nu)g  jfec  ^inp  pf  Ci^gl^^. 
He  lic^ins  in  the  year  of  Cferift  ^^$,  viri»  Pw<U  king  <?f  Mcr-^ 
cfah  and  ends  at  Ac  y^ar  1989^  «jihi9fei  WV  <hc  tbird  yc»r  vf 
William  Rufi|S.  This  futhAf  w^  ib^  f^n  ^  ^  iPOUrtier  9f  ^d- 
^ard  ^he  laft  king  of  i)ie  S^on  r?|Qe,  ffq  w^s  r^Jc^fl^^  ^  c^jc-r 
ce^nt  Ariftoteljan  pbilpfoph^r.  \i^  ^s  coiin(fUor  to  Wil]!^^ 
dvVe  of  Normandy^  and  s^f  the  c^onqn^ft  of  fCngl^f^d  ipr^  by 
him  m?j|c  abbot  of  Crojflan4,  T4c  rcJaJiw  tbi^  ^*9r  bwc  t^ 
kine  Willt^rr)  doef  manifefily  bi«$  biiO  lA  Cb^  9^?ccnint  b^  gil^ 
.of  Harojd. 

Abpm  th^  Ci,me  time  wrote  jitfymnm  $i^¥St  »  mpHk  ftf 
Meats  in  Germanyi  wbp  br^^gbt  d9Wn  o,ur  J^ngliih  bii^^Fjf^ 
interwoven  with  tbe  more  g^^  Qftc  of  Ewrppfi,  #s  \^w  W  Uic 
year  1Q83.  He  was  reckoned  jui  cje^^  wnwr  fcr  ^  tiq^, 
aA4  h^^  iroHq  met  wi^i  fucb  uniy^^  9pfUufi;  10  Qi^  mw^f^ 
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teries,  that  there  was  hardly  one  in  the  kingdom  that  wanted 
a  copy  of  it,  and  fome  had  feveral.  The  bcft  and  owJft  com- 
plete manufcrtpt  of  it  is  in  the  publib  library  at  Oxford; 

The  earlieft  hiftory  in  the  twelfth  centUry  was  written  by  FU^ 
nntius  Bravonius^  a  Monk  of  Worcefter,  who  in  many  places  of 
bis  work  has  almoft  t ran  (bribed  Marianiis,  bat  he  has  added  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  other  writers.  His  book 
tnded  with  his  life,  in  the  year  1 1 19 ;  but  it  was  continued  fifty 
years  farther  by  another  monk  of  the  fame  monaftery« 

EadmiTuSj  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  our  next  hiftorian,  whofe 
hijioria  mvorum^  &c.  was  publt(bed  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  con- 
tains the  hiftory  of  the  two  Williams,  and  Henry  L  from  the 
year  1066,  to  the  year  1122.  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays  this  Work  is 
of  great  gravity,  artd  unqueftionable  authority*  The  intimate 
acquaintance  the  author  h^d  with  krchbifhop  Anfelm  did  not 
bias  him  in  favour  of  the  Clergy.  The  charader  which  Selden 
,  gives  of  him  is  that  his  ftyle  equals  that' of  William  of  MalmP^ 
bury,  and  that  his  matter  and  compofition  exceed  him. 

fVlUiaTrt  of  MalmJbUry  has  had  the  higheft  commendations  ima- 
ginable given  him  by  fome  of  our  beK  critics  in  Engli/h  hif- 
tory. He  wrote  De  geftis  rtgttm  Anglorum  in  five  books,  with 
an  appendix  in  two  mdre,  which  he  ftyles  novella  hiftoria.  In 
thefe  we  have  a  judicious  colle6tion  of  whatever  he  found  on 
record  touching  the  affairs  of  England,  from  the  firft  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  concladihg  his  work  with  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  to  whom  he  fliows  himfelf  tohave  been  a  hearty  enemy. 

Simeon  Dunelmenjis^  and  £tf/r^i  Abbot  of  Rievaulx  are  our  next 
hiftorians  of  note  in  this  cehtury.  The  former  was  monk  and  • 
precentor  of  Durham  in  the  year  1164,  and  may  juftly  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age.  But  his 
two  books  De  gejih  regum  are  not  his  mafier- pieces.  His  hif- 
tory begins  at  the  death  of  Bcde  in  732,  and  ends  in  tie  year 
1 129.  Abbot  Ealred  gives  us  a  fhort  genealogy  of  our  kings  to 
Henry  IF.  but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  praifes  of  David  king  of 
Scots,  founder  of  many  abbeys  of  the  Cifteircians. 

About  the  fame  time  flouriflicd  Henry  Archdeacon  of  Hunt^ 
iftgton^  whofe  eight  books,  concluding  with  the  reign' of  king 
Stephen,  were  publifhcd  by  Sir  Henry  SaviK     After  Bede's 

time 
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fime  he  has  many  particulars  out  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  which 
had  been  omitted  by  our  hiftorians  before  him.  He  ackndw- 
ledges,  and  Very  juftly,  that  his  hiftory  is  very  confufed.    ' 

ff^ilia/H  of  Newberry  was  fo  called  from  a  monaftery  of  that 
name,  whereof  he  was  a  member.  His  hiftory  begins  at  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  and  ends  in  the  year  1097,  though  he  isfaid 
tdhave  been  alive  in  the  year  1120.  He  has  with  great  keen- 
nefs  exp6fed  the  fabled  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  for  which  he 
is  blamed  by  Lei  and. 

The  chirteerith  century  begins  with  Gervafe  a  monk  of  Can- 
l^efbury,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  moft  judicious  anti- 
quary, and  methodical  hiftorian,  and  to  have  made  an  excellent 
colledionof  theBritifli  and  £ngli(h  hiftory  from  the  coming  in 
erf*  the  Trojans  to  the  year  1200.  All  that  is  extant  of  his 
works  begins  with  the  year  11 12,  which  was  the  twelfth  year 
of  Henry  L  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  It  is  bXi 
to  be  done  with  great  judgment. 

Cotemporary  with  thefe  two,  and  as  Nicholfon  fajrs,  as  great 
an  hiftorian  as  both  of  them  joined  together,  was  Roger  de  Hove" 
den^  who  fcems  to  have  been  chaplain  for  fome  time  to  kin^ 
Henry  If.  He  has  deduced  our  hiftory  to  the  year  kA  Chrift 
1202,  the  fourth  year  of  king  John's  reign. 

The  next  hiftorian  of  note  is  Ralph  de  Diceto^  dean  of  London^ 
who  wrote  about  the  year  12 10.  He  compofed  twotreatifes, 
one  caHed  abbreviettiones  cbronUorum^  and  the  other  Imagines  bifm 
UTiaruM.  T^he  former  contains  an  abftra£fc  of  our  hiftory,  but 
chiefly  of  church  aftairs,  down  to  the  conqueft.  In  the  latter 
he  gives  the  hiftory  of  fome  of  our  kings  more  at  length,  end- 
ing with  the  firft  years  of  king  John's  reign.  Seldeh  is  a  gteat 
admirer  of  this  author  and  his  works.  ' 

Soon  after  thefe  writers  appeared  Matthew  Parisj  a  monk  of 
St.  Alban^s,  one  of  the  moft  renowned  hiftorians  of  this  king- 
doos;  His  hijima  major  contains  the  annals  at  large  of  eight 
of  our  kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William!,  to* 
the  condufion  of  that  of  Henry  III.  From  the  year  1259^* 
in  which  this  author  died,  to  the  death  of  king  Henry  HI.  it 
Wfld  continued  by  Williattn  Riflianger,  a  monk  of  the  fame  fra- 
terhityr    The  whole  book  Ihowt  a  gijeat  deal  of  candour  and 
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cxaAneft.  It  furnifhes  us  with  fo  particulir  a  relation  of  the 
brave  oppofition  made  by  many  of  our  princes  to  the  ufurpationa 
of  the  pope^  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  fuch  an  heretical  hiftory 
came  to  funrive  thus  long.  The  fame  author  wrote  an  abftrad 
of  the  foreJrocntioned  book,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  cbr0^ 
Mtcaj  and  which  Lambord  firft  called  btftoria  ndmr.  It  coo- 
tains  (everal  particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  hiftory. 
The  ^reft  copy  of  this  book,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
author's  own  hand,  is  in  the  king's  library. at  St.  James's. 

The  chronicle  §f  Mailrot^  though  its  title  may  feem  to  rank  it 
among  the  records  of  another  kingdom,  may  juftly  challenge  & 
place  among  our  Englifli  hiftorians,  fince  it  chiefly  infifts  upon 
the  aflairs  of  this  nation.  The  abbot,  or  prior  of  Dundranard 
fai  Galloway,  a  ntirfery  under  Mailrofs,  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  firft  compiler  of  this  work ;  but  it  was  afterwards  continued 
by  feveral  hands  down  to  the  year  1270. 

The  fourteenth  century  begins  with  Thomas  fTiia.  His 
>  Kftory  b^^s  at  the  conqueft  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
ki  the  year  1304.  The  author  was  canon  regular  of  Ofney  near 
Oxford,  and  writes  as  clearly  and  fully,  efpecially  fome  paflages 
relating  to  the  vears  of  the  barons,  as  fo  compendious  a  chro- 
nicle as  his  is  would  allow  him  to  do ;  his  ftyle  is  elegant  for 
the  times. 

.  Ncbolas  Trivft^  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  Lord  Chief  JuC- 
tic^^  was^  prior  of  a  monaftery  of  Dominican  friars  in  London, 
wherr;hewas  buried  in  the  year  1328.  His  hiftory  is  in  French, 
and  biMTS^thc  title  of  Lesgefles  des  apojloilesy  empereursy  $  rm,  an 
excdlent  copy  of  it  is  in  Merton  college  at  Oxford. 

RMger  Ciflnnfo^  who  was  a  bcnedidine  monk  of  St.  Wer- 
borges  of  Chefter,  was  Trivet's  cotemporary,  and  wrote  a  large 
account  of  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  His  work  he  entitled 
pofycbronuon  temporum^  and  began  it  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
Romans.  He  continued  it  at  firft  no  fitrther  than  the  year  1314, 
but  afterwards  added  a  fupplement  of  fix  teen  years  more.  There 
are  many  manufcripts  of  this  work  in  the  Harleian  library. 

About  the  (ame  time,  as  Mr.  Selden  with  probability  con« 
jedures,  lived  the  author  of  that  chronicle  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  John  Brompton^    focnetime  abbot  of  Joreval  in    the 
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county  of  York,  which  begins  with  the  coming  inof  Auguftia 
the  monk,  in  the  year  528,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard 
I.  in  the  year  1198.  This  author  is  particularly  valuaMe  for 
the  ccdiedion,  and  verfion^  which  bt  has  given  us  of  the  Saxon 
laws  in  Latin,   made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

The  chronicle  of  Walter  Hemmingford^  who  flourifhed  In  the 
reign  of  Ed  ward  III.  (whofe  reign  he  has  more  largely  defcribed) 
begins  in  the  year  1066,  and  ends  with  the  year  1308.  He 
was  a  monk  of  Glaftonbury,  a  perfon  of  great  induftry,  and  a 
▼ery  learned  man  for  the  tiines  in  which  he  lived. 

Ralph  Higden^  a  monk  of  St.  Werburgs  in  Chefter^  wrote  a 
hiftory  which  he  ftyles  polychronicony  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  others,  particularly  from  fome  ancient  chronicles 
which  are  now  wholly  loft.     He  died  very  old,  in  the  jrear  X377. 

yobn^  vicar  ofTinmoutb^  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  St.  Alban'S} 
in  the  year  1366,  wa»  a  great  colledlor  of  Englifli  hiftories, 
which  he  left  digefted  in  three  very  large  volumes,  of  which 
there  are  now  fair  copies  in  die  libraries  at  Oxford,  Lambeth^ 
&c.     They  relate  chiefly  to  the  miracles  of  our  Englifli  faints. 

ALatbiw^  a  benedidline  monk  of  Wijtminfttr^  was  a  great  col - 
ledor  of  former  hiftorians,  from  which  he  is  ufually  ftyled  y&n*- 
Ugus.  His  hiftory  ends  at  the  year  1307)  which  it  is  not  pro- 
bable he  long  furvived.  The  moft  eminent  of  his  continua* 
tors  was  Adam  Merimuth,  canon  regular  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
great  civilian.  He  begins  his  work  at  1302,  and  his  firft  part 
reaches  only  to  13439  but  the  fecond  continues,  the  kiftory  to 
the  year  1380,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  died. 

Htnrj  Knighton^  one  of  the  canons  of  Leicefter,  in  this  cen* 
tury,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  ^gnts  ofEngland^  %s  be  ftylesit* 
In  bis  iirft  books  he  gives  us  fome  account  of  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  afFairr,  from  the  time  of  Edgar^  who  began  his  reign 
in  958  to  William  the  Conqueror  \  and  then  he  writes  more 
largely  to  the  year  1395,  which  was  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Richard  II.  in  whofe  times  he  lived. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  one  of  the  moft  rude  and  illiterate 
ages.  Among  the  few  who  were  eminent  for  learning  in  it  was 
Sir  Jibn  Froijfarty  fome  time  canon  and  treafurer  of  Chimay  in 
the  diocefe  of  Liege.    His  work  contains  indeed  a  general  hif- 
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torj  of  the  aflEtirs  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
l^ut  )>e  chiefly  in^fts  on  thofe  of  this  nation,  and  particularly  the 
yars  t>etween  the  £ogli0i  and  iFrench  from  the  year  1335  t.Q 
I4QP.  This  9ut|ior  was  a  Frenchman  born,  bMt  was  brou^t 
up  in  the  court  of  kiqg  Edward  III.  and  many  years  was  fit- 
mlli^rly  converfant  in  that  of  Richard  II.  His  account  of 
tbiags  Teems  to  be  plain  and  honeft,  and  perhaps  no  perfoa 
gives  ^  better  account  of  the  afiairs  of  thofe  two  princes.  He 
WiTOtc  in  his  pwn  native  language,  which  in  his  time  was  the 
court  language  in  England. 

Faifing  by  9  fet  of  very  ordinary  writers,  the  next  hiftorian 
worthy  pfodr  notice  is  Thomas  IFalfinghamy  a  benedidine  monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  very  probably  regius  profeflfor  of  hiftory  in 
tl|iat  mpnaftery,  ^bout  the  year  1440.  His  ihort  hiftory  begin* 
^  the  cooclufion  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  where  Matthew  Paris 
endi,  and  continues  the  hiftory  to  the  end  of  Henry  V.  His  Hj" 
P^digma  Ni^firis  has  a  more  particular  regard  to  die  affairs  of 
Normandy,  giving  a  full  account  of  that  dukedom,  from  the  time 
that  it  firft  came  into  tb^  hands  of  Rollo,  down  to  the  fixth 
year  of  Henry  V.  in  which  are  many  occurrences  noteliewhere 
tQ  be  met  with. 

WtUiam  CajftPHt  ^ho  was  a  menial  fervant  for  thirty  years  to- 
gether to  Mar^ret  duchefs  of  Burgundy  (fifler  to  our  king 
£dwar4  IV.)  in  Flanders,  continued  a  hiftor/  begun  by  th^ 
monks  of  St.  AIbaft*S|  i^ich  cbttimencei  widi  the  firft  inha- 
biting ihis  ifland,  t6  the  laft  )fear  of  Edward  IV.  1483.  The 
whole  work  bears  die  tide  of  fru^s  temporuni.  This  author 
bad  certainly  a  good  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  widi  the 
court  tranfai^ons  of  bis  time.  ' 

Jdbn  Rofs^  with  the  account  of  whom  we  fliall  clofe  this 
century,  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  fmgular  induftry.  He 
travelled  over  the  greateft  part  of  England,  and  made  large 
colle^ons  out  of  the  libraries  where  he  came,  rdating  to 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this  kingdom.  His  hiftory  of  our 
kings  IS  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  lately  removed  to  the 
BritiCh  mufeum.  It  conuins  many  coUedions  illuftrating  tbe 
antiquities  of  oui"  univerfities, 
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iOert  FaUan^  Folydort  Virgin  Edward  Hall^  H^lRngfitad^ 
Sunuy  SpaJy  Bakir^  Clarendonj  IVbitkchj  and  Ludlow* 
Bunuty  RaptHj  Hume^  Rpbertfim.  Parliamentary  Hiftory: 
Grefs  Dibatis.  Vfi  of  privati  Letters^  Memorials^  and 
other  Remains  of  Men  in  public  Char  alter. 

THE  firft  writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  flxteehth 
century  is  Robert  Fabian^  an  eminent  merchant,  and 
fome  time  IherifF  of  London,  vdiere  he  died  in  the  year  15)  l« 
tlis  Kfioriarum  Concordantiee  confifts  of  feven  parts,  of  which 
die  fix  firft  bring  down  the  hiftory  from  Brutus  to  William 
iSat  Conqueror,  and  in  the  fevcnth  he  gives^the  hiftory  of  our 
£ings  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VIL  He  is  very  par- 
ticular in  the  afiairs  of  London,  many  things  concerning  the 
goyernment  of  that  great  city  being  noted  by  him  which  are 
riot  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe.  He  mixes  all  along,  the 
French  hiftory  ¥^th  the  Englifli,  but  in  different  chapters. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  part  be  obferves  Higden's 
method,  of  making  his  years  commence  at  Michaelmas. 

Fohfdore  Virgil  was  the  moft  accompliflied  writer,  for  ele- 
gance and  ckarnefs  of  ftyle,  that  this  age  afforded.  He  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  our  nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was 
much  unacquainted  with  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  being  a  Catholic, 
he  gives  a  very  unfair  account  of  the  reformation,  ^nd  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Proteftants.  His  work  however  is  neceffary  to 
fupply  a  chafm  of  almoft  feventy  years  in  our  hiftory,  including 
particularly  the  lives  of  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V.  which 
period  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

Edward  Hally  who  was  fome  time  recorder  of  London,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1547,  wrote  a  large  account  of  the  wars 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  which  he  dedicates  , 
to  Henry  VIII.    If  the  reader  defires  to  know  what  fort  of 
cloaths  were  wotn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how  the  fa(bions 

altered, 
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altered^  this  is  the  author  for  his  purpofe.    In  other  refpedt 
his  information  is  not  very  valuable. 

The  Chronicle  written  by  JFiUiam  Harrifon  and  Ralph 
HoUtngJbead^  two  obfcure  clergymen,  was  well  received,  and 
is  ftill  greatly  efteemed.  HoUingihead  frequently  owns  the 
great  affiftance  he  had  from  Francis  Thynne,  fome  time  Lan- 
cafter  herald,  and  an  eminent  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  fecond  "(edition  of  this  hiftory  was  continued 
to  the  year  1586  by  John  Hooper,  alias  Vowel. 

The  firft  author  we  meet  with  in  th^  feventeenth  century 
is  John  Stow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  merchant  taylors* 
company  in  London.  He  travelled  through  a  good  part  of 
England  in  fearch  after  manufcript  hiftorians,  in  the  libra- 
ries of  our  cathedral  churches,  and  was  very  exad  and  critical 
in  his  cdledions.  Having  fpent  above  forty  years  in  thefe 
ftudies,  he  was  put  upon  the  correction  and  publilhing  of 
Rijm  Wolfi  Chrmicli  by  ArchbiOiop  Whitgift,  and  he  had 
fairly  tranfcribed  his  work,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  prefs, 
when  he  died,  in  the  year  1605.  Upon  his  death  the  revifing 
and  continuation  of  his  work  was  committed  to  Edward  Hows^ 
who  fays  he  beftowed  thirty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  good 
order  and  method  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

The  chronicle  of  John  Spud  is  the  largeft  and  beft,  Ciys 
Mr.  Nicholfon,  that  is  extant.  It  begins  with  the  firft  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland,  and  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  king  James,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  chronicle  of  Richard  Baker^  who  died  in  the  Fleet  in 
the  year  1 644,  met  with  very  great  fucccfs.  The  author  himfelf 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  our  kings  from  the  Romans  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  L  and  it  was  continued  to  the  reftoration 
by  Edward  Philip,  who  having  the  peruial  of  fome  of  the  duke 
of  Albemarle's  papers  might  have  fet  that  great  revolution  in 
its  true  light,  had  not  ambition  and  flattery  carried  bio)  beyond 
the  trutbt  and  his  copy. 

In  latter  times  we  have  had  no  want  of  hiftorians,  at  leaft 
of  compilers  of  hiftory.  The  misfortune  is  that  too  many  of 
tfiem  have  been  mifled  by  fome  favourite  hypotheits,  which 

they 
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they  feem  to  bate  vritfea  ta  Aipport*  To  ptil  hf^  tbertfiire^ 
fuch  writers  as  Sir  Winfton  Qbitrdiill»  Sandford^  Bradj,  Tjt* 
rd,  Echard,  Carte,  and  Guthrie,  which  are  either  faid  to  fall 
under  the  former  ceaAire,  or  are  too  voluminous,  or  ill  digefted, 
to  be  read  with  much  pleafure  or  improvement,  I  ihall  giv9  a 
(hort  viewof  the  more  confiderable  that  remain. 

Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  XL  in  his  exile,  who 
was  afterwards  his  chancellor,  and  laft  of  all  difcarded  by  him, 
wrote  a  full  and  pretty  faithful  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  But  as  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  much 
to  the  topi  party,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  the  reader  to  com* 
pare  his  account  of  things  with  thofe  of  Whitlocke  and  Lud* 
low,  who  were  of  the  oppofite  party ;  of  whom  the  one  was  a 
zealous  Pre{b]rterian  and  the  other  an  Independent  i  and  who^ 
on  account  of  die  rank  and  employments  they  bore  under  the 
commonwealth,  had  no  leis  advantage  than  Clarendon  of  being 
well  informed  of  what  they  wrote.  Clarendon  is  the  firft 
Englifhman  who  feems  to  have  attempted  to  write  hiftory  with 
any  degree  of  dignity ;  and  confidering  how  bad  a  tafte  for 
compofition  prevailed  at  this  time,  his  fuccefi  was  confiderable. 
But  the  length  of  his  periods,  and  his  long  and  frequent  pa* 
renthefes  are  very  tirefome. 

Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  of  procuring 
information  than  Bifliop  Burnet,  and  the  bi/l^ry  he  has  left  ut 
6fbiS0wn  iimts  1%  certainly  a  valuable  work.  But  being  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  houfes  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  he  is 
charged  widi  great  partiality,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without 
reafon,  by  the  party  whofe  principles  he  oppofed. 

Of  all  the  general  hiftories  of  our  nation  till  the  revolution 
none  are  fo  full,  and  fo  impartial,  as  that  written  by  Rapim^  a 
Frenchman,  who  came  over  with  king  William  from  Holland, 
and  after  having  ferved  under  him  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  as 
tutor  tofomeof  our  Engliih  nobility,  retired  again  to  Holland, 
where  be  fpent  twenty  years  in  the  compofition  of  ^hii  excellent 
hiftory.  If  this  writer  be  thought  tedious  in  (bme  parts  ot  his 
work,  it  is  owing  to  his  extreme  care  to  omit  no  circmnftance 
of  any  important  tranfaAion,  and  to  his  fidelity  in  keeping 
clofe  to  bis  authorities.    The  notes  of  Tindal,  who  traAflatcd 

this 
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this  3iyork|  ^c  an  uft{ful  fi^lement  ^  it^  ^  {i  qo^ieAion  of  if: 
in  fevend  places.  The  fame  audior  has  vn^en  ^  coatiftM^»W 
of  Rapin  to  th^  reign  of  George  IL 

A  more  entertaining  hiftory  pf  the  fame  period,  and  much 
fuperior  in  point  of  compofition,  is  that  of  Mr.  Huok-  Fpr  ^ 
judicious  choice  of  materials,  and  a  hVPy  4i^po&^oi>  ^  diem| 
^^Ogi^er  with  perfpicuity  of  ftyle  in  recording  them,  this  writer 
was  hardly  ever  exceeded ;  efpecially  in  the  letter  p^  of  hi$ 
^rk^  which  is  by  far  the  moft  elaborate.  The  earlier  par; 
of  his  {liftory  is  too  fuperficial.  He  has  endeavoured  xq  traqp 
the  progrefs  of  our  conftitution,  and  has  dercende4  oiopii 
into  the  internal  ft^te  of  the  nation,  in  exhibiting  a  vieifr 
of  the  manners  and  fentiments  of  each  age^  the  date  of  properfjr 
and  perfonal  fecurity,  with  the  improvements  in  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  than  moft  other  writers  ^  but  behs^s  reprefented 
the  ancient  government  as  much  more  arbitrary  than  it  really 
was,  as  will  appear  by  the  much  n^ore  accifr^te  accounts  of 
JOfr.  Sullivan,  and  efpecially  Mr.  Millar,  wbofe  work  on  the 
^gliih  cpnftitution  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  recpmmend.  Some 
g^eat  faults  in  Mr.  Hume's  hiftory  were  well  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Towers.  Mr.  jHume  is  al^  thought  by  many  to  have 
given  too  favourable  an  idea  of  ^e  charg£ters  of  pur  princes  of 
the  Stewart  family,  by  omittTng  to  mep^on  thofe  particulars 
in  their  condu&  which  have  been  much  objeded  to ;  and  it  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  exculpate  dien|,  |hat  hp  hs^  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  give  the  colour  that  he  has  done  to  the  preceding 
periods  of  our  hiftory.  A  go6d  antidote  %o  what  is  unfavour* 
able  to  liberty  in  Mr.  Hume  will  be  foui>d  in  the  very  mafterly 
hiftory  of  Mrs.  Macaulay.  Tl)Qugh  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  If  ume  if^ 
Vpon  the  whole,  excellent,  yet  he  has  departed  more  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  prefent  age  from  the  true  fipgliih  idiom^ 
and  leaned  more  to  that  of  the  French  f. 

f  Thii  I  pointed  oot  ia  the  l^ttit  amd  thfirvatit^s^  fubjoiiied  ftt  ny  EngSfi 
Gramme.  To  «  common  friend  he  acknowledged  the  jnfineft  of  my  remarks, 
«od  proroifed  to  correa  his  ftyle  in  fotiire  cdiiioni  of  hit  work;  and  I  believe  he 
baa  ia  t  great  meafvre  doac  it. 

a 
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Dn  Robertfon'shiftory  of  S^otUnd  throws  great  light  upoa 
the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  and  in  point  of  compofltion  is 
not  inferior  to  Hume. 

A  valuable  treafure  of  mafieriaU  for  the  conftitutional  hiftory 
of  England  is  contained  in  the  parliam€ntary  hi/lory  lately  pub- 
liflied,  and  in  the  journals  and  debates  in  the  faoufe  of  Commons 
by  various  hands,  among  which  thofe  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are 
the  moft  valuable  ;  relating  to  the  times  before  and  after  the 
important  period  of  the  revolution. 

It  is  in  flich  large  works  as  thefe,  and  the  letters  and 
journals  of  eminent  men,  who  had  a  confiderable  fliare  in  the 
tranfaSions  of  their  times,  as  thofe  of  Melville,  Henry  Lord 
Clarendon,  ^nd  others,  that  we  are  tranfported  as  it  were  into 
thofe  paft  times*  Thefe  give  us  an  infight  into  the  manners 
and  torn  of  thinkings  which  prevailed  in  them,  and  bring  us 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  perfons  who  made  the  greateft 
figure  in  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  thrir 
fentiments  and  views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  thejr  peculiar 
character,  temper  and  manner.  In  fuch  works  as  thefe  the 
men  th^mfclves  are  feen  a£ling  and  fpeaking  y  whereas  in  general 
hiftory^  we  are,  at  beft,  only  told  how  they  fpoke  and  aded» 
^ich  is  a  thing  very  different  from  the  former.  Of  fuph 
books  as  thefe  there  has  been  no  want  fince  the  introduction 
9f  printing  into  England,  particularly  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
yUL  fo  that  a  very  fatisfadory  idea  of  our  hiftory  from  that 
time  may  be  had  by  any  perfon  who  will  take  the  requifite  pains 
for  it. 
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LECTURE      XXVra. 

Hifloriis  of  particular  Lhis  and  Reigns.  Of  WiUiam  the  Cmt- 
qmrer  by  JFiUiam  of  Poitiers*  Of  Edward  l\.  by  Thomas  di 
la  Mm^i.  Of  Henry  V,  by  Tstus  Livius.  Of  Edward  IV. 
by  Haddington.  Of  Edward  V.  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  Of 
Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Of  Henry  VIIL  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbnry.  Edward  Yltb*s  own  Diary.  Of 
EHftabeth  by  Casnden.    Lives  written  by  Harris  and  others. 

TO  the  former  writers  of  general  bifiory^  or  of  the  hiftorj  of 
their  own  times,  we  (hall  find  our  account  in  adding  thofe 
who  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  mo^ 
ssarchs ;  fince  from  thefe,  if  not  manifeftly  under  fome  preju* 
dicesy  we  may  expeA  the  fuUeft  and  mod  fztxsh&orj  accounts. 
I  iball  therefore  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  moft  valuable 
irriters  of  this  dafs. 

The  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  written  by  WilUam 
of  Poitiers.  Though  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  undXf,  fome 
obligations  to  the  king,  he  has  acquitted  himfelf  with  great 
impartiality.  There  is  alfo  a  ^Ihort  anonymous  hiftory  of  hit 
xeign  publilhed  by  Silas  Taylor  at  the  end  of  his  treatife  of 
Gavelkind.  This  writer  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Co  that 
he  might  be  fufficiently  informed  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  * 
relates.  But  Sir  William  Temple  has  given  us  the  moft  excel-* 
lent  and  judicious  account  of  this  king's  reign  and  policy. 

King  Stephen's  memoirs  were  coUeded  by  Richard  Prior 
of  Hexham^  and  are  printed  among  the  decern  fcrif  tores. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  IL  has  <tf  late  been  very  elaborately 
written  by  lord  Littleton. 

The  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land  was  cele- 
brated  by  Jofeph  Ifcanusj  in  a  poem  intitled  Jntiocheis.  It  it 
in  heroic  verfe,  and  in  a  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be 
expedbd  from  his  age.  This  author  was  one  who  accompanied 
his  hero  into  the  Holy  Land. 

The 
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The  life  of  Edward  IL  was  accurately  written  bf  Sir  Thomas 
di  la  'MoTt^  who  was  knighted  by  Edward  L  was  ceunfellor 
of  Edward  IL  and  lived  to  the  beginning  of  cbe  more  proTperous 
reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  firft  translated  from  French  into 
Latin  by  Walter  Baker,  a  canon  of  Ofney,  near  Oxford,  and 
has  frequently  been  publiihed  in  Englifli.  Sir  Henry  Cary 
has  alio  written  the  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  with 
political  obfervations  on  him,  and  his  unhappy  favourites 
Gavefton  and  Spencer. 

The  life  of  Henry  V.  was  written  at  large  by  one  who 
called  himfelf  TiVirj  Livlut^  and  under  that  name  dedicated  it  to 
king  Henry  VL  We  have  two  good  copies  of  this  work,  one  in 
Sir  John  Cotton's  library,  the  other  in  that  of  Bennet  College. 
The  life  of  Edward  IV.  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Haddingtw^ 
ms  well  as  could  be  expeAed  from  one  who  lived  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  from  him. 

The  ihort  and  lamentable  hiftory  of  Edward  V.  was  largely 
and  elegantly  defcribed  by  the  famous  Sir  TbmMs  Morij  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  who  alfo  began,  but  did  not  finiiht 
die  hiftory  of  Richard  HL 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VIL  has  been  written  in  an  excellent 
maniror  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  He  has  entered  as  it  were  into 
all  his  councils,  has  largely  defcribed  every  thing  of  importance, 
and  dwelt  upon  nothing  trivial. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VHI.  has  been  written  by  Edward 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  with  almoft  as  much  reputation 
as  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of  Henry  VIL  This 
author,  bowever^^  has  dwelt  chiefly  on  affairs  of  war  arid 
policy,  and  has  not  entered  far  into  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  that  reign,  which  is  neverchelefs  the  moft  important  and 
interefting. 

The  moft  confiderable  tranfaftions  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  are  well  regiftered  by  the  young  king  himfelf,  in  the  diary 
written  by  his  own  band,  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Cotton 
library,  from  which  Bifliop  Burnet  tranfcribed  and  publiihed  it. 
The  long  and  profperous  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Camden,  by  the  fpecial  dire6lion  and  command  of 

lord 
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krd  Cecil.  Ic  has  gone  tbrongh  fererat  edtdoiit^  tadin  finreral 
languages,  though  it  is  pity,  NichoMbn  fays,  it  iboukl  be  ttsti 
in  any  other  than  it's  author's  pdifee  ortgtnat  Latin.  The  iame 
reign  has  lilcewife  been  written  lately  by  M/.  Bfaxih. 

The  hiftory  of  the  laft  century  has  been  ?ery  much  illuftrate<f 
by  feveral  fingle  Ures  lately  publiflied,  partieularly  thofe  of 
James  L  Charles  L  and  Oliver  Cromwdl,  by  Mr.  Harris^  in 
the  way  of  tejtt  and  noiis^  after  the  msuiner  of  Bay  le  *• 

*  As  Uftorict  of  pftrticolar  reigM  tnd  Uvet  are  cootionally  moltiplyifiOi  I  Ittve 
^hk  leftsre  t  ikon  oac^  tx)  give  room  for  an  accovbc  of  them. 
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LECTURE      XXIX. 

Light  thrown  nfon  tbi  Ci%>il  Hifiwj  $/  Bnghnd  h  the  ec€lijia^ 

cal  Jf^riteru    Odericus  FttaHi^  i^c.  BmmH'sHift^ryvf^  Re- 

formation.     Crannur^s  Memorials  pubiijhed  hy  Strype.     An  Ae^ 

quainiance  with  the  old  EngUJb  L(tw-boois  ufrftd  to  an  Englijh 

Hijiorian.  Couflumier  de  Normandy.     GJanvilU^  Braffouy  FUta^ 

Heiigbam^Sy  Horn^s  Mirroir  de  yuftice^  Breton^  Nov0  Harre^ 

tiones.  Forte/cue  de  Laudihus  legiutt  Angli^e^  Statham's  Abridge 

ment  of  RefortSj    Littleton  and  Coke^    Do&pr  and,  Si$i4emi^ 

Fitzheriert  de  Natura  Brevitm*    T^^  Be^iSf  Reports^  &4r« 

Blackftone^i  CommiMtaries. 

IN  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  political 
affairs  of  this  nation,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  attend  to  the 
EceUfiqftical  HiJIory  of  it ;  particularly  as  before  and  during 
the  reformation,  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  iiate  were  fo  in- 
timately united,  that  no  writer  can  give  a  complete  idea  of 
either  of  them  feparately.  Even  thofe  writers  who  confined 
themfelves  the  moft  to  ecclefiadical  matters  never  fail  to  intro* 
duceagood  deal  of  political  hiftory.  Thus  Odericus  Vitalis, 
who  wrote  thirteen  books  of  church  hiflory,  in  his  firft  and 
fecond  books  treats  pretty  largely  6f  the  military  adions  of  the 
Normans,  in  France,  England,  and  Apulia,  to  the  year  ii4i« 
about  which  time  he  lived. 

Of  ^cclefiaftical  hiftorians  there  has  been  no  failure  fince  the 
,  firfl  introdu<9ion  of  chriftianity  into  this  ifland,  quite  down  to 
the  reformation.  Of  thcfc  fome  have  written  general  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hiftory,  others  the  particular  hiftorics  of  certain  bifhoprics 
and  biihops,  of  particular  orders  of  monks  and  faints^  but  for 
thcfe  I  refer  you  to  Njcholfon,  who  has  treated  very  largely 
of  jUI  the  moft  confiderable  of  them;  it  not  being  my  buA- 
nefs  to  take  notice  of  church  hiftory,  any  farther  than  it  is  ne- 
ceflarHy  connefted  with  civil.    In  this  view,  however,  I  muft 

not 
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not  fail  to  mention  BumtCs  Htflnry  of  thi  Riformation  For 
never  were  the  affairs  of  church  and  ftate  fo  intimately  con- 
De(^d  as  during  that  period.  This  hiftorian  gives  us  a  parti- 
cular accot^nt  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  reformation^  from  its 
firft  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  it  was  finally 
Icttted  and  completed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1559. 
The  coUedton  of  records  which  he  gives  in  the  conclufion  of 
each  volume  fuppliesgood  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  all  he  ad- 
vances in  the  body  of  his  hiftory,  and  are  much  more  perfe(S 
than  could  reafonably  be  expeded^  after  the  pains  taken  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  to  fupprefs  everything  that  carried  the  marks 
of  the  reformation  upon  it. 

The  Memoriah  vf  Archbijbop  Cranrmr  have  been  publilhed 
•by  Mr.  Strype,  who  has  adhered  to  Burnet's  method,  giving  his 
own  biftorical  account  In  three  books  ;  the  firft  of  which  ends 
at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fecond  at  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  and  the  third  at  that  of  Cranmer  himfclf.  In  the  conclufion 
there  is  a  good  colledlion  of  records^  among  which  are  feve- 
ral  authentic  letters,  and  other  papers  of  value  then  firft  made 
public. 

Of  all  the  books  not  dire£Uy  hiftorical,  none  are  of  fuch  im* 
mediate  ufe,  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  biftory,  as  Law 
Books.  In  thefe  we  may  trace  both  the  greater  and  more  minute 
changes  in  the  internal  conftitution  of  the  nation,  with  innu* 
merable  other  imporunt  articles  of  which  general  hiftorians 
take  bi^t  little  notice.  I  (hall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of 
all  our  moft  ancient  law  books,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
fhey  were  written. 

The  fifft  book  of  laws  which  draws  our  attention  is  that 
which  is  entitled  Couftumiir  de  Normandy^  and  would  do  much 
more  ioy  if  it  were,  as  fome  have  imagined,  an  ancient  formulary 
diawn  up  by  the  firft  princes  of  that  counuy,  and  brought  in 
hither  by  the  conqueror.  But  though  it  contains  many  particu- 
lars which  prove  it  not  to  be  of  fo  great  antiquity,  it  would  ftill 
beofcoofiderablevalue,  if  it  were  compiled,  as  the  author  him- 
feff  bints,  forty  years  after  tbe  acceffion  of  King  Richard. 
There  are  in  it  many  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefiTor, 
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juid  other  Saxon  kings,  but  mixed  with  Nomum  cuftoms. 
that  are  no  way  related  to  them.  Though  a  great  part  of 
this  compilation  is  very  ancient,  feveral  paragraphs  are  tranf- 
lated  ilmoStvirtatiM  out  of  Glanville  -,  yet  fome  of  his  courts 
of  juftice,  original  writs,  &c.  are  not  fo  much  as  named  in  it. 

The  next  author  is  Raimdpb  ie  GlanvUU^  who  was  chief  juftice 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  Tlie  book  that  now  bears  his  name 
(though  there  have  been  fome  difputes  about  the  author  of  it) 
was  firft  piibliihed  by  the  perfuafion  and  procurement  of  Sir 
William  Stamford,  and  has  fince  had  feveral  editions*  Its  title 
is  Tra^atus  di  legibus  it  Confuittutinibus  Rigni  Jngli^^  iic.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  books,  each  of  which  relates  to  a  diftinA 
divifion  of  the  law,  as  it  flood  in  his  time ;  and  in  all  thefe  he 
gives  the  forms  of  fuch  writs  as  were  then,  and  are  moftly  ftiU 
in  ufe,  upon  all  the  feveral  occafions  that  are  treated  of. 

John  Bradon,  the  author  of  a  treatiie  which  goes  by  his 
name,  was  judge  itinerant  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  beginning  of  Edward  L  This  truly  vene- 
rable code  of  our  ancient  common  law  confifts  0/  five  books, 
which  begin  with  the  feveral  legal  ways  of  procuring  property, 
and  proceed  to  thofe  of  the  juft  maintaining  or  recovering  it. 
This  method  is  very  conformable  to  that  of  the  emperor  Juftiniait^ 
whofe  laws  are  alio  fometimes  quoted  as  familiarly  as  if  they 
were  part  of  the  known  common  law  of  this  kingdom.  On 
every  head  this  author  intcrfperfes  a  regifter  of  proper  writs,  and 
reports  of  adjudged  cafes  in  both  benches,  as  alfo  of  fuch  as.  had 
been  tried  before  the  judges  in  Eyre,  affize,  &c. 

The  author  of  that  methodical  and  learned  treatife  which 
bears  the  name  of  FUtOy  wrote  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ed- 
wards, moft  probably  the  fecond  or  third.  In  his  firft  book 
he  infifts  chiefly  upon  the  pleas  of  the  crown^  in  the  fecond  he 
gives  a  moft  full  and  curious  account  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  kiogV 
houfliold,  with  many  other  particulars  that  greatly  illuftrate  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times }  and  in  the  four  following  he  {hews  the 
praSice  of  our  courts  of  judicature,  the  forms  of  writs,  expli- 
cation of  law  terms,  &c.  He  fometimes  tranfcribes  the  very 
words  of  Bra£h>n,  and  fometimes  has  the  fame  things  that  we 
find  in  one  of  Bradon's  epitomizers,  Gilbert  de  Thornton. 
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The  laft  mentioned  writer  modelled  his  abftrafi;  of  the  coil*^ 
mon  law  as  he  thought  would  be  moft  ufeful  in  explaintng  afis 
of  parliament*  He  frequently  quits  Brafton's  metb<^  and 
makes  ufe  of  One  which  looks  more  confufed* 

Sir  Ralph  de  Hengham  was  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His 
Summas  have  always  paft  under  the  titles  of  Hengham  Magna^ 
and  parva^  and  have  both  the  fame  common  fabjeft,  treating  of 
the  ancient  and  now  obfolete  forms  of  pleading  in  ejpnns  and 
defaults.  '  They  were  long  fince  tranflated<  into  Englifli ;  but 
that  being  done  in  the  language  of  Edward  ll/s  or  III/s  time, 
it  was  thought  moft  advifeable  to  print  thfcm  in  their  original 
Latin.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Selden,  who  publiflied'them 
with  Fortefcue,  adding  a  few  notes  of  his  own  in  Engliih. 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  many  more  treatrfes  on  matters 
of  law,  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  wherein  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar  began  fir(t  to  flounib ;  but  not  being  much  con« 
ducive  to  the  purpole  of  hiftory,  the  mention  of  them  is  omitted 
io  this  place. 

Andrew  Horn,  the  author  of  the  Mirroir  de  Jufticej  lived  in 
Ae  reign  of  Edward  IL  His  defign  was  to  give  the  judges  of 
hh  time  a  view  of  what  they  fliould  have  been,  and  what  they 
were.  He  frequently  quotes  the  rolls  of  the  Saxon  times,  and 
even  their  very  year  books ^  which  are  now  vaniflied ;  whicb  (hews 
that  we  have  loft  many  of  our  beft  helps  to  the  i^nowledge  of  the 
biftory  of  thofe  ages^.  He  pretends  to  have  perufed  all  the  laws 
of  this  ifland  ever  fince  the  reign  of  King  Arthur.  The  Englifli 
edition  differ^  very  much  from  the  French,  and  yet  the  tranf- 
lator  pretends  that  he  kept  clofe-to  the  words  and  meaning  of 
bis  author. 

That  excellent  French  manual  of  our  laws  which  bears  the 
name  of  Briton^  Mr.  Nicholfon  thinks  was  written  by  that 
John  Brecon,  whom,  ^t  find  one  of  the  king's  juftices  together 
with  Ralph  and  Roger  de  Hengham,  in  the  firft  year  of  Edward 
IL  Wingate's  edition  is  jtrftly  commended  for  the  care  and 
judgnfient  of  the  publiftier;  fucb  various. readings  being  added 
in  the- appendix  as  ferve  very  much  to  fopply  the  defeds  of  the 
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former  iropreilion.  The  language  is  the  true  old  French  of  the 
•  thirteenth  century,  as  appears  from  the  authentic  inftruments 
of  thofe  days,  and  difiers  confiderably  from  that  of  Littleton  in 
the  fifteenth.  The  whole  book  runs  in  the  name  and  ftile  of 
the  king  himfelf,  as  a  fummary  of  all  the  laws  then  in  force 
within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of  pleading  was  brought  to 
its  perfearon  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  little  manual 
of  entries  which  bears  the  name  of  Nov^t  Narrationis  was 
£rft  collcded  and  publiflicd.  It  gives  us  fuch  forms  of  courts, 
declarations,  defenfors,  pleas,  &c.  as  were  then  in  ufe.  To 
which  arc  added  the  articuli  ad  novas  narratioms^  being  a  com« 
mentary  or  fome  fliort  rules  upon  them.  But  all  thefe  are  few 
and  defeSive  in  comparifon  with  what  we  have  in  thofe  books 
of  tntxm  which  are  the  work  oi  later  times,  the  chief  whereof 
are  thofe  by  mUiam  Rajlal^  Sir  Edward  Coh^  and  Sir  Humphry 
mncb. 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  chief  jullice  of  the  king's  bench 
during  half  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  hit  book,  which  is  en- 
titled  Di  Zutudihis  Legum  AngVuf^  and  which  is  written  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  the  prince  and  himfelf,  he  proves  that 
all  kings  are  under  obligation  to  be  converfant  in  the  laws  of 
their  own  realms ;  that  our  laws  are  not  alterable  at  the  fc^e 
will  of  our  monarchs ;  that  our  conftitution,  or  common  kw, 
is  the  moft  reafonabfe,  as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  i n  Europe,  and 
more  equitable  in  many  things,  in  which  he  inflances,  than  even 
the  civil  law,  or  the  laws  of  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  our 
kings  are  greater  and  more  potent  in  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  their  own  people,  than  arbitrary  tyrants  in  the  vaflalage 
of  their  flaves.  This  book  was  firft  tranflated  and  publiihed, 
together  with  its  Englith  verdon,  by  R.  Mulcafter,  and  was 
afterwards  revifed  and  improved  with  a  few  curfory  notes,  by 
Mr.  Selden* 

Nicholas  Statham,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  was  the  firft  who  reduced  the  larger  ar* 
guments  and  tedious  reports  of  the  year  books  into  a  (hort 
fyftem  under  proper  heads  and  common  places,  which  he  did  as 
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low  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.    His  example  basl)een  IbUtivtd 
by  many  other  perfons. 

Sir  I'homas  Littleton  was  one  of  the  juiliccs  of  comaoa 
pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  B$$k  $f  Tenures  is  ftudied 
by  every  body  who  pretends  to  any  acquaintance  with  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  been  more  frequeotl; 
printed  than  any  odier  law  book  whatever ;  though  manf 
particulars  of  his  common  law  are  altered  by  ads  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  others  M^  difufed  and  grown  obfoletje.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  Aiys  that  this  is  the  moft  perfeA  and  ablblute  work  that  em 
was  written  in  any  human  fcience.  The  firft  volume  of  dkeU 
Inftitntes  is  only  a  tranflation  and  comment  upon  this  booL 
Sir  Edward's  Cemplete  CepybMer^  may  alfo  be  read  as  a  fecond 
commentary  on  Littleton's  tenures  $  and  togetber  with  thefe^  it 
will  be  highly  convenient  to  perufe  Sir  Henr]r  Spelmao'f  trea- 
tife  on  the  original  growth,  propagation,  and  conditioo  of  lands 
and  tenures  by  knight's  fervice  in  England. 

The  dialogue  iil  two  parts,  which  foe»  by  the  name  of  die 
D^or  and  Student^  was  written  by  on^  Chriftopher  St.  Oer- 
main,  barrifterof  the  Inner  Temple,  who  died  in  the  year  1540. 
The  defign  of  the  book  was  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  aod 
reafons  of  the  comoiion  law  of  England,  and  to  fhew  how  coo- 
fiftent  every  one  of  its  precepts  is  with  right  reafon  and  a  good 
confcience. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  author  of  tk 
New  Natura  br^evium^  which  was  carefully  reviewed  by  William 
Raftal,  who  added  a  table  and  fome  other  proper  oroaaKntsto 
what  its  excellent  author  feems  to  have  left  unfiniflied. 

There  were  ten  volumes  of  the  Year  Boeks  printed  by  iub- 
fcrtpdon  in  the  year  1679.  Thefe  began  widi  the  reigfi 
of  Edward  III.  and  ended  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
To  thefe  were  afterwards  added  the  cafes  adjudged  in  the  time 
of  Edward  IL  collected  by  Serjeant  Mainard,  out  of  feveral 
ancient  manufcripts. 

Ancientlyjodgments  at  the  common  law  were  recorded  with 

the  reafons  and  caufes  of  fach  judgments,  and  the  cuflom  was 
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continued  during  the  whcde  reign  <^  Edward  I.  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  Edward  IL  But  this  cuftom  ceafed  in  Edward 
III.'s  time,  when  caufes  were  numerous,  and  the  pra£lice  of  the 
law  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection.  Hence  arofe  the  trouble 
of  thofe  rep^rtirs  of  cafes^  who  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign 
have  fupplied  the  defers  of  the  records,  and  not  only  afford 
us,  as  tfaefe  do,  the  final  determination  of  the  judges  in  each 
cafe,  but  alfo  the  intermediate  reafonings  and  debates  on  which 
fuch  judgment  was  founded.  The  authors  of  thefe  reports  are 
-very  numerous,  and  are  daily  increafing. 

The  preceding  writers  are  necefTary  to  be  fludied  by  a  perfon 
who  would  enter  minutely  into  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with 
refpe&  to  thofe  things  to  which  they  relate;  but  a  perfon  may 
underftand  our  general  hiftorians  very  well  if  he  be  mafter  of 
Blackfionis  CommentariiSy  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  law,  Sulli* 
van's  Le^res,  and  Dalrymple  on  feudal  property,  together  with 
fome  of  Lord  Kaim's  law  tra£b,  for  the  ancient  ftate  of  it,  and 
the  capital  changes  it  has  undergone  to  the  prefent  time.  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionary  is  likewife  a  very  ufeful  book  to  beconfulted  oc- 
cafionally,  in  reading  a  courfe  of  Englifh  hiftory ;  as  aMb  Brady's 
GlofTary,  fubjoined  to  his  Introdu&ion  to  the  old  Englifh  Hif- 
tory. But  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  law,  it  can 
be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfeA  idea  that  any  perfon  can  get  of 
the  Englifh  hiftory. 
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I.    E    C    T    U    R    E      XXX. 

Of  ihi  Englijh  Rtcards.  Royal  Pr^damatUns.  Dijpatcbes  and 
Infiru^ions  for  Foreign  AUniJlers.  Liagun^  TreatUs^  Mnm^ 
rials  y  Wr.  where  to  he  found*  Records  of  the  Old  Court  ofCbi^ 
valry.  Agar^s  Colle£fions.  Cotton* s  Library.  Reards  of 
Foreign  States.  Rymer's  Foedera.  The  Green  Cloth.  Mt  $f 
Parliament.  Rabat's  Colle^ion.  Prynne's  Ahridgment^  and 
others.  Journals  of  both  Houfes.  Summons  of  the  Nobility  i« 
Dugdale.  Records  in  the  Courts  of  Weflminjler.  Difp^itios^ 
of  the  Records  in  the^Tower. 

T7ROM  books  and  writings  which  have  been  publiflied,  I 
■*■  proceed  to  gjve  fome  ^count  of  the  various  kinds  of  recordi 
which  our  country  affords,  and  which  a  diligent  hiftorian  may 
greatly  avail  bimfelf  of.  Of  thefe  records,  fome  or  other 
are  daily  publiihed,  but  many  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  we 
can  never  expe£t  there  will  be  any  other  than  fingle  copies  of 
them  extant;  or  at  moft  but  a  few  copies  of  each.  Thefe 
therefore  cannot  be  confulted  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
places  where  they  are  preferved,  of  which  I  (hall  give  the  beft 
ioformation  I  can  colledl  from  Nicholfon  and  other  writers. 

To  preferve  as  much  diftin^lnefs  as  poflible  in  this  account, 
I  (hall  firft  give  an  account  of  thofe  records  which  are  preferved 
within  the  verge  of  the  king's  Court  and  Palace  Royal  ;  fe- 
condly,  of  thoTe  which  relate  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
thirdly,  thofe  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  &c.  and  laftly, 
thofe  of  an  ecclefiafiical  nature.  Articles  of  lefs  note  will 
be  introduced  occaftonally,  where  the  mention  of  them  will  ap- 
pear the  moft  natural. 

The  fociety  of  antiquaries  proje£ted  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Mr.  Camden,  and  others,  took  particular  care  to  make  it  one  of 
the  rules  and  flatutes  of  their  community,  that  all  the  proclama^ 
tions  of  our  kings  and  queens  ihould  be  preferved  in  their 
library.  Thefe  are  the  more  valuable,  becaufe  general  hifto* 
rians,  although  they  take  notice  of  what  is  commanded  or  pro- 
hibited by  royal  authority,  feldom  give  us  the  reafons  of  fuch 
public  ediAfs,  which   are  always  exprefled  in  the  inftrument 
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itrdf,  and  are  much  more  valuable  than  it,  as  they  often  con- 
tain a  good  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

Charters,  and  letters  patent,  making  grants  of  privileges, 
offices,  and  penfions  are  at  this  day  enrolled  in  chancery  ^  but 
as  they  formerly  took  their  rife  at  the  king's  Court  of  Re« 
fidencethey  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  paper  office. 

Todiftingiiifli  thofe  that  are  truly  ancient  and  genuine  from 
fucb  as  are  counterfeit,  it  will  be  requifite  to  be  perfedly  well 
ftilled  in  the  feveral  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  king's 
feds  and  titles,  of  which  Nicbolfon  gives  a  particMlar  accounts 
For  ancient  and  modern  precedents  of  charters  consult  $be{>i* 
herd's  treatife  of  corporations,  fr^^ternities  ^nd  guilds^ 

Occafional  proclamations  with  ali  difpatches  ai>d  inftruCf- 
tions  for  foreign  minifters,  letters  of  intelligence,  and  other 
,  public  papers  whicb  are  comtnunicati^d  to  the  two  (ecretaries 
of  ftate,  are  tranfmitted  to  the  f^aptr  officty  wherein  they  are  all 
difpofed  by  w^y  of  library,  in  a  place  of  good  iecurity  and 
convenience  within  the  king's  Royal  Palace  at  Whitehall* 
There  are  likewife  the  ^red^nti^s  of  adobafladors,  the  letters  of 
foreign  princes  and  ftates,  leagues,  treaties,  memoriak,  &c.  Of 
what  great  ufe  to  any  hiftoriaa  a  i\f^  accefs  to  this  trea- 
fure  may  be,  app^rs  from  Burnet's  hiftory  of  the  Reformation* 
Befides  thefe  affiftances,  the  inquifitive  hiftorian  will  here  iind 
.  a  great  variety  of  papers  relating  to  the  decrees  and  tranfa^oi|!| 
of  feveral  of  our  ancient  as  weU  as  modern  palace  courts^ 

The  court  of  chivalry  has  been  long  difcontinued,  but  fomepf 
its  recprds  that  relate  to  the  proceedings  in  the  MarQialiea  are  ftill 
in  the  Paper  office^  There  is  however  little  in  them  to  an  hiftori-* 
ao's  purpofct  What  is  moft  confiderable  in  tl^is  rich  treafure  is 
the  yaft  collection  w«  here  meet  with  of  q^emprials,  ii\ftru^ioAS^ 
plenipotentiary  powers,  granted  ii^  feveral  reigi^  and  on  feveral 
occafions  to  our  ambafladors  an4  envoys,  or  papers  of  the  like 
kind  prefented  by  the  minifters  of  foreign  princes  and  ftates 
refiding  in  England.  That  great  light  ^i  hiftory  may  be  had 
from  thefe  is  evident  from  Piggs*%  c$mpUti  Ambajfador^  the 
biftory  of  Sir  Thomas  Randolf's  ^mbafly  ^o  ^  empero^  of 
Ruffia,  and  many  other  wo/ks* 
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In  the  Reccipt-ofSce  in  the  Exchequer  there  it  a  (hoit 
€olIe£lion  of  all  leagues,  treaties  of  peace,  intercourfes  an4 
marriages  with  foreign  nations,  compiled  by'  the  induftrious 
antiquary  Agard ;  but  this  foils  infinitely  (hortof  that  immmenfe 
iiore  which  Sir  John  Cotton's  library  will  afford  of  thefe  inat«> 
terf.  We  have  there  no  lefs  than  forty-diree  volames  of 
treaties  between  the  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  French,  in  a  fair  and 
regular  method,  befides  many  more  of  the  like  kind  in  a  more 
loofe  and  difperfed  condition. 

Nor  are  the  memoirs  of  our  own  ambafladors  only  of  great 
ufe  to  an  Englifli  hiftorian ;  thofe  of  our  neighbouring  nations 
are  no  lefs  fo ;  thofe  efpeciatly  with  which  this  kingdom  has 
maintained  the  greateft  correfpondence  in  tfeaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  $  as  France  and  Holland,  from  which  countries  we 
are  often  obliged  to  fetch  our  information  in  fome  articles, 
concemiffg  which  our  own  hiftorians  afford  ut  no  iatisfadioq. 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  Denmark,  Sweden^  &c;  whenever  we 
find  our  own  affairs  interwoven  with  thofe  of  other  countries. 
This  want  is  in  part  fupplted  hy  Ryrnn^s  Fttdtroy  an  imnvenre 
work,  undertaken  by  the  commandyand  attheexpence  of  queen 
'Anne;  It  contains  not  only  finifbed  treatits^  but  letters  of 
great  princes,  and  their  chief  minifters  of  fVate,  inftrtK^ionsto 
ambafTadorsj  and  other  minifters  refiding;  in  foreign  courts. 
Papal  bulls  of  all  kinds,  cong6  d'elirts,  and  of  refiitutions  of 
temporalities,  royal  mandates  to  the  clergy  for  comtpemorattre 
maiTes,  fa£b,  and  thankfgivings,  &c.  fculpturcs  of  ancient 
hands  and  feals,  and  many  other  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 
'  There  is  another  repofitory  6f  our  court  records  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  green  chth.  In  this  office 
are  not  only  preferved  the  accounts  of  the  king^s  houfhold  ex- 
pcnces,  but  alfo  fuch  orders  as  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  by  the  lord  ffcward,  chamberlain,  comptroller,  &c*  for 
the  more  regular  behaviour  of  the  inferior  fci*vants.  Thiei-e 
likewife  (and  not  in  Chancery)  were  commonly  inrollcd  all 
letters  and  writings  concerning  fuch  matters  of  flaie  as  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  public. 

A  colledion  of  the  law4  before  Magna  Charta  was  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  is  now  among  the  many  choice  manu* 
fcripts  in  the  fiodleian  library.  K8l 
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Ads  of  parliament  often  give  hints  of  the  manners  aad  cuf- 
toms  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their,  being  enaii^ed,  fo 
that  many  parts  of  our  hlftory  may  be  recovered  from  them  ; 
cfpecially  if  compared  with  the  writers  either  in  divinity  or 
morality  about  the  fame  date.  Thus  the  ftatute  againft  the  mul- 
tiplication of  metals  (hows  the  attention  which  was  given  to 
chemical  experiments  in  order  to  difcover  the  philofopher's 
ftone  ^  and  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  cannon  yeomen  confirms  the 
fame  fa<St. 

The  putting  of  marginal  notes  to  the  ftatutcs  ^t  large  was 
firft  begun  by  William  Raftal,  who  colle£ted  all  in  force  from 
Magna  Charta  to  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Thefti 
coUedions  have  been  carried  on  by  different  hands  to  the  prefent 
time.  But  fince  thefc  colledions  are  in  many  refpefls  deficiept, 
the  diligent  hiitorian  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
original  records* 

Befotfre  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
y II.  the  ftatutes  were  all  engrqfled  on  parchment,  and  pro- 
claimed openly  in  every  cpunty.;  but  this  iruftom  has  fincc 
been  <iifcontinued.  In  thefe  parliamentary  rolls  are  many 
decifio/is  of  difficult  points  in  la W|  in  which  we  have  not  only 
the  final  refolution  and  judgment  of  the  court,  but  alfo  thjp 
reafons  of  iu 

An  exzSt  abridgment  of  as  many  of  the  parliamentary  records 
as  were  to  be  had  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  the  reign  of 
Edifardll.  to  that  of  Richard  III.  was  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  publifhed  by  William  Prynne.  There  is  a  fair 
tranfcript  of  thofe  fromjfie  firft  of  Edward  111.  to  the  forty- 
third  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Cotton  library,  where  there 
ore  alfo  two  volumes  of  indexes  to  the  Tower  records. 

The  laft  fort  of  parliamentary  records  are  the  journals  of  the 
lords  and  commons  wherein  every  vote  that  pafles  is  carefully 
regiftered  by  the  clerks  of  the  feveral  houfes.  A  complete 
journal  of  the  tranfadions  of  both  houfes,  from  the  firft  of 
Henry  Vlil.  to  the  feventh  of  Edward  VI.  was  drawn  up  by 
Robert  Boyer,  and  is  now  in  the  Cotton  library;  but  the 
fureft  fountain  is  that  of  the  original  records  themfelves  in  the 
Tower  and  Parliament- office.  Thefe  journals  have  lately  been 
printed.  Sir 
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Sir  William  Dugdale  has,  given  us  a  pcrfcft  copy  of  all  the 
fummons's  of  the  nobility  to  all  the  great  councils  and  parlia- 
ments of  this  realm,  from  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
prefent  times,  wherein  we  likewife  find  the  like  mandates  to 
the  clergy  and  commons. 

The  records  of  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminfter  are  firft 
depofited  in  the  chapel  at  the  rolls,  and  as  that  grows  full 
and  overftocked,  they  are  removed  to  the  Tower  y  whcre% 
in  two  feveral  apartments,  they  are  methodically  arranged 
accordingto  their  various  kinds  and  ufes.  In  Wakefield  Tower 
are  the  inrollments  of  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes, 
the  original  laws  as  they  pafTed  the  royal  affent,  authentic 
memoirs  of  the  Englifh  atchievements  in  France  and  ocher 
naitions,  forms  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the 
eftablifhment  and  laws  of  Ireland,  liberties,  and  privileges 
granted  to  cities,  corporations,  and  private  fubje£b,  tenures 
and  furveys  of  lands  and  manures,  infpeximus's  of  charters  and 
deeds,  made  before  and  foon  after  the  Norman  conquefl,  boun* 
daries  of  all  the^forefls  in  England,  &c.  In  (hort,  we*have 
here,  according  to  the  petition  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
tl>e  perpetual  evidence  of  every  matCs  righty  without  which  no 
ftory  of  the  nation  (to  ufc  Dr.  Chamberlain's  words)  can  be 
written  or  proved.  In  Julius  Caefar's  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower  there  is  another  vafl  colle£tion  of  records^  out  of  which 
the  indefatigable  William  Prynne  coUe^ed  his  four  large 
Volumes.  Any  of  thefemay  be  feen  and  perufed  by  thofewho 
have  occafion  to  confult  them,  there  being  a  perfon  appointed 
to  attend  fbr  that  purpofe,  eight  hours  every  day  in  fummer, 
and  fix  in  winter. 

In  the  records  oi  the  courts  of  King*s-bcnch  We  arc  to  look 
for  all  judgments  upon  notorious  treafons,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  &c.  as  alfo  for  die  like  upon  common  pleas,  by  bill 
for  debt,  covenant,  promife,  &c.  againil  the  immediate  officers 
of  the  King's  court.  The  public  records  of  this  court,  as  well 
2$  thofe  of  the  Common  Pleas,  preceding  the  firfl  year  of 
Henry  VI.  are  in  the  chapter  houfe  of  the  church  of  Weflmin^ 
fter ;  but  thofe  of  that  year  and  downwards  are  kept  in  the 
upper  treafury,  adjoining  to  Weftminfier-hall ;  fuch  only 
excepted  as  are  of  daily  ufe',  and  not  above  ten  years  old,  which 
are  in  the  cuflody  of  the  clerks  in  the  lower  treafury. 

LECTURE 
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Tit  piity  Bag-office.  The  Majter  rf  tbi  Rolls.  Regi/frum  di 
Cancellaryi.     Lower  Exchequer.     The  Pipe  office.     Thejevifred 

-    Rememknmcers.     Doom/Jay  Boot.     The  red  Book   of  ^e  Ex- 

.  chequer.  The  Hack  Boot.  Tefta  Nevillu  Records  of  the 
inferior  Courts.     Thofe  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ademrahy. 

'  The  Office  cf  Ordnance.  The  Libraries  and  Mufetms  of  NoUe- 
men  and  private  Gentlemen^  Ufe  of  the  Britijb  Mufeunh 
What  Records  have  been  puhlijhed.      Formulan  jfng/icanum. 

.  .  Pedigrees  of  ancient  Families.  Old  Accounts  rfExpences  and 
Dijburfements  in  Families.  Ledger  Books^  and  oth^t  DmnejHc 
Records.  Monajiicum  Auglicanum  by  Dugdale.  Hititia  Mo- 
majiica  by  Tanner.  Umverjity  Monuments.  HiJIoriela  Om* 
ooienjis.  Wwd^s  Hijlory  and  Antiquities  of  Ostjoi^d.  Blesck 
Boqk  of  Cambridge.  Lives  of  EngUJh  fFriters  by  Leland'ond 
others.     Regifiers  in  Ecclejiajlical  Courts.  ^ 

THE  records  of  that  court  of  Chancery  wherein  the  pro- 
cefs  runs  fecundum  legem  et  confuetudinem  Angli^  are  file^ 
y^  in  the  petty  bag-office.  The  chief  clerk  of  this  court  is  the 
mafter  of  the  Rolls*  In  his  keeping  are  the  inrollment^  of  aU 
letters  patent,  treaties  and  leagues,  deeds,  and  purchaie^ 
recognizances,  commiffions  of  appeal,  oyer  and  tenniner,  &0. 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  t)ic.  reft 
having  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Tower.  Moft  of  the  Chancery 
records  were  dcftroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
time  of  Richard  IL 

There  are  feveral  repofitories  of  the  records  belonging  to  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  all  of  which  are  under  the  immediate 
care  and  infpeSion  of  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  Firft,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Rolls,  the  oldeft  record  is  a  patent  roll  of  Edward  V. 
thofe  that  bear  any  higher  date  being  long  finee  depofited  in 
the  Tower.    Thofe  of  the  following  reigns  to  the  end  of  <iueeo 

Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth,  and  fomewhat  lower,  are  ftill  kept  here  in  good 
order.  Secondly,  7i/ ^^/y  ^^^^-^^(f/  firft  receives  the  enroU- 
nv^nts  of  patents  with  the  privy  feals  and  eftreats  from  the  fix 
clerks,  but  is  obliged  to  tranfmit  the  former  to,  the  chapeb 
and  the  latter  to  the  Exchequer ;  fo  that  nothing  ancient  is  to 
Ue  looked  for  here*  Thttdly^  In  tbs  Examiner^ s  office  sltc  de- 
)>dition8  of  witneiles,  from  the  beginning  .of  .the  rtign  of 
Edward  VL  and  finne  few  that  are  higher.  .  Fourthly ,^be 
mod  noble  repofitory  of  the  ancient  records  in  Chancery  is  in 
^  7#tt¥r»  under  the  ultimate  infpedion  ortbe.mafter  of  the 
Ilolls;  The  principal  treftfure  tmder  hit  charge  lies  in  ieveral 
jNTefCnl  within  that  part  of  the  palace  which  bears  the  name  of 
Wttk^U  Tpkwt.  The  contents  of  thcfe  are  very  large.  A 
^gCfieral  aecoiliit  of  them  in  alphabetical  order  may  be  feen  in 
NiGboHoft*;  . 

Anothef  ^onfiderable  treafure  oi  records  within  the  prednAs 
oTlheTower.of  LfOndon,  and  under  the  fame  infpe£Uon  with 
the  frrmltev  i«  in  that  part  which  is  called  Cdtfar's  Cbapti.  There 
'is  a  large. coUedion  of  proceedings  in  Chancery  as  high  at  the 
tiroes  of  Henry  VL  together  with  regular  bills^  tofwcri  and 
depofitions,  from  the  iirft  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  privy  feals, 
manucaptions,  &c.  from  the  days  of  Edward  I.  and  feveral 
other  particulars. 

There  is  one  famous  monument  of  antiquity  belonging  to 
this  court  which  they  call  Rigiftrum  di  Canceilarial  or  the 
(fegiiVer  of  writs,  containing  the  form  of  writs  at  the  common 
law#    ThKe  have  oftfen  been  printed. 

In  the  hands  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  lower  Exchequer 
there  are  many  ancient  records,  leagues,  and  treaties  with 
foreign  princes,  ftandards  of  money,  weights,  and  meafures, 
&c.  There  were  anciently  four  feveral  apartments  wherein 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer  were  kept,  being  all  in  the 
cuftody  and  under  the  charge  of  the  chamberlains  of  that  court. 
A  particular  account  of  thefe  with  their  contents  may  be  feeh, 
in  Nicholfon. 

Of  the  other  repofitories  of  exchequer  records  the  principal 
is  the  Pipt'offciy  wherein  are  kept  the  grtat  rolls  $fth$  Exche^ 

fUir* 
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lucTy  thai  is  o«c  bundle  fo^ey^^  year,  froip  tkjc  rciga  of  king 
Henry  II.  to  the  prefent  time.  In  thefe  are  ftated  the  accounts 
of  thic  royal:  rev<mtie»^  whcthei^  certain  or, cafual.  The  moft 
ancient  receded  k)  this  oi&cc : Is ,  that  which  .^oars  thjt  name  of 
king  Stephen.  . 

Tberc  ane  alfQ  other  ofices  jklooging  to  tjijs  high  coui;t  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  ^xi  hiftortaO)  .wbi^h  sire  known  by  the  n^me  of  their 
fcvcral  remembrancers'^  as  lirft,  that  of  the  ^een's  Remembrancer  ; 
fecondly,  'pf  Ib^  L^  Tre^fnrerU  Rememh-^ncer  ^  third  ly^  the 
Offie€^^fPlm^\  Mid  fourthly*  x\^t  Office  pf  RAmenArfneer  9f fir  ft 
Frmiti  9fid  TtTii^u  To  tbe(^  are  to  be  added  the!  Cmrn  of  Wardp 
the  records  of  which  now  make  part  of  the  ir^afury  of  ttve 
^Qjpeen'iHbe»cb«  Ther<  fbSialfean  aparta>em  in  tbeisjcchequer 
wbkh  be^mtbeoamecfthif.^M^j^^^^iVif  {^#*  For  the  coatenu 
of  fiboif .  \  re fel-  •  to  J4 icbolfoi) . 

Ambng,  all  the  ancient. r^^ords  ifi.tbc  f^x^bf^utr,  r^^omf- 
jUif  &(«yfjis  delrrvedly  ofc' tba  gr«a(rft    rfspMtaE^ioH   find  valo^. 
It  \xa  t$x.  h^ok  matde  by::th4..'cpnimi^ipf)e!^  f»f  Williain.  ike 
Conqueror,  wherein   is  an  exa^S  f^rvey  o('^[^x)Ki  W^^%  lofWDf, 
'«nd  viUs^  in  Englandi  .  IP.dpes  B(^t  ^|}.ly.  ^q^unt  for  the 
'fe^al'  btfT^nits*,    knigbci  ibto,    aiid^^oogb..laDd?,,  but  grres 
titio  tbe'^nuniber  o/  families^  men^  fiildielrs,  huibandmen,  fer- 
Valltsfy'sM  cattle  i   wliat'rent^   bow^nuicfa^meWow,  paftart, 
^^dtkfs^  tillafge^  Common  heath,  mtirfli,  &o.  evei^^me  pofieflcid. 
It  (s  jn  two  volumes,  Whe^of  ihtr  foimcr  givesa  fuccitaA  ^. 
'^ft^riptton '  of  tMtty-thr^e'ceruntie^,   and  the  latter  a  ;fome«rhat 
lapger  accoulit  of  fifltk,  Nt>r|tdk, '  and  Sufiblk.     In  the  front 
of  each'^touhty  (lands  a  \\9c4t  tbe  lords  ^  the  foil  \>  that  is^  tile 
•kiiigantf  a-leWof  bis  noMes%     Sir  Henry  gpelman  has  give^ 
'^%  a  fample  of  the  book,  but-  it  is-  faid  that :  the.  fo^iety  of  anti- 
quaries are  about  undei  taking  the  publication  of  the  whole«     » 
Thel^ii  isalfoin  the  keeping  ofthc  kingV  remembrancer  amif. 
cellany  of  Wcienttre^tfes^  which  go  by  die.name'of  the  rfdMk 
eftbe  Exchequer.'   It  has^fome  things  (as  the  number  of  the  bides 
of  land' in  many  of  our  counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  the 
cibflqucft,  and  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  conosiation  of  queen 
Eleanor  wife  to  king  Henry  III.     There  is  iikowiic  an  extnft 

collc£l.oa 
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colledjon  6f  the  efcuages  under  Henry  II.  Richard  L  and 
king  John. 

The  blaet  hook  is  fuppofed  to  have  bten  oooipiled  hy  Gervafe  of 
Tilbury,  nephew  to  king  Henry  IL  In  this  we  hare  the  hiftorjr 
ofthe  firftinftitution  of  thecourt  ofthe  king's  Exchequer;  the 
manner  of  ftating  the  accou|its'  of  ehofe  times,  auid  the  wsqr  of 
colleding  the  rents,  both  in  money  lutd  purveyances  of  viduals> 
.&c. 

The  great  roU  which  bears  the  name  of  Tifla  NevilB  was 

*  Compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \XL.  and  contains  an  account  of 
*i^  the  lands  held  in  grand  or  pcfty  ftrgtaniry  within  the  county 
of  Hercfbrd. 

The  Engltlh  hiftorian  will  alfo  And  his  account  in^jeonfukji^ 
occafionally  the  records  of  affize,  feffions  of  thepeai^,afid  ofker 
inferior  courts  in  England,  and  in  Wales.  He  ought  allbtD 
-look  into  the  navy  office,  and  the  abftra£ls  of  accounts,.4iRs  otthe 
«old  and  new  ihipping,  froni  the  feveral  yards  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  &c.  all  which  may  be  ietn  in  the  ouftody 
'Of  the  fecretaiy  of  the  admiralty. 

For  a  juft  eftimate  ofthe  military  force  in  England,  there  are 

feveral  repofitories  of  papers  afid  ims,  with  which  an  hiftorian 

ftould  be  acquainted.    ButabovQ  all  the  offia  rf  ^r^wufce  will 

.afford  him  the  beft-  acquaintance  with  the  proyifi^as  of  war. 

.  All  orders  and  inftnidions  for  the  government  of  thia  office,  as 

.Ukewife.  all  ^aunts,  and.  grants   to  the  many,  officers,  arti- 

sficers,  attendants,  and  labourers^  with  the  quarter  books  for 

jfalaries,  ledgers,  receipts,  and  returns  cf  his  majefty's  (lores,  &o« 

:are  in  the  cuftody  of  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance ;  as  tbofe  for  the 

(giving  out  of  any  provifions,  pr  ftores,  either  at  the  Tower  or 

«any  other  ofthe  king's  magazines,  are  ijnder  the  care  pf  the  clerk 

of  the  delivery. 

To  underftaodthehiftory  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  it  will 

'.be  neceflSuj  to  confute  the  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  of  all 

our  fea  ports ;  wi^  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  for  them, 

•  which  will  be  found  with  the  officers  who  have  the  infpeAion 
of  the  excife  ^d  cuftoms,  apd  alfo  in  the  journals  qf  the  Ifoufe 

:  of  Commons. 

Th^ 
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Xbe  libnyries  ilild  mufeiimt  cf  many  noUemeit  and  prifate 
gendcmen  are  able  to  afford  a  good  fupply  4>f  materials  to  an 
htftorian  who  can  procure  tntelligenee  of  them,  and  have  accefr 
to  them.  And  fince  the  opening  of  the  Britijb  Mufium  man/ 
perfons  are  daily  contributing  to  that  immenfe  and  valuable  col- 
leftum,  by  fending  ancient  writings  and  manufcripts  i  which  are 
mudi  more  ufeful  when  they  are  thus  made  the  property  of  the 
public,  than  diey  could  be  while  they  were  in  their  own  private 
cuftody. 

A  great  number  of  conveyances,  deeds,  and  other  papers  and 
records,  in  the  hands  of  private  fubjeds,  weredefiroyed  in  the  civil 
wars  \  but  the  fubverfion  of  monafteries  deftroyed  the  greateft 
oamber  of  thofe  ufeful  materials  for  biftory;  ftnce  many  of  the 
moft  confiderable  Engliib  families  had  committed  their  moft 
valuable  writings  to  the  cuftody  of  the  monks,  in  whofe  hands 
they  thought  them  fafer  than  at  home.  The  fmall  fcraps  of 
parchment  and  of  paper,  on  which  they  were  commonly  written, 
were  more  liable  to  be  loft  than  the  more  bulky  inftruments 
of  our  days. 

Many  colleftions  of  thefe  private  records  have  been  publiflied* 
Particularly  we  have  a  very  valuable  and  judicious  colledion 
of  contrads,  grants,  and  other  evidences  gathered  chiefly  out  of 
the  augmentation  office  by  Mr.  Maddox,  who  has  placed  them 
ia  a  methodical  order,  and  afcertained  the  age  of  every  Angle 
tnftrument,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL  under  the  title  of  F^rmulare  AngHcaiium.  The 
general  heads  of  this  work  are  certificates,  confirmations,  com- 
pofitions,  feofiments,  letters  of  attorney,  releafes,  wills,  &c. 
the  greateft  part  of  which  are  certainly  genuine ;  and  notice  is 
given  when  there  feems  to  be  reafon  for  fufpeding  any  of  them. 

Had  pedigrees  been  carefuUy  preferved  in  all  the  great  fa- 
milies in  England,  they  would  have  betn  of  excellent  fervice  to 
an  hiftorian ;  fince  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  in  the 
lives  of  eminent  perfons  are  ufually  recorded  in  them.  But  few 
of  thefe  pedigrees  are  to  be  met  with. 

Old  accounts  of  expencqi  and  difl)urfement9  in  the  families 
of  noblemen  and  perfons  of  quality  will  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  an 

hiftorian. 
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hiftoriaii,  who  cannot  but  beTenlfble'of  what  importance  it  It  to 
lake  notice  of  the  prices  of  food,  oliatht,  and  other  oonrenicncct 
of  life,  the  wages  of  fervants,  and  day-labourers,.  &c^ 

It  is needlefs to  obfervt  what  advanuge  may  accrue tohiAorj 
from  the  eflJloLny  corrtf^ondenti^'SinA  private  journals,  of  eminent 
ftatefmen,  as  ajfo  from* the  lives  of  fuch  perfons«  in  which  the 
moft  important  part  of  the  hiftory  of  their  times  is  neceflarily 
introduced. 

The  ufe  of  the  ledger^books^  and  other  monadic  recprdsi  b 
very  apparent.  The  moft  eminent  of  our  hiflorians  are  greatly 
indebted  to  them.  Hence  they  are  enabled  to  dear  &e  defoents 
and  pedigrees  of  many  noble  families;  the  tenures  of  eflates,  the 
ancient  cuftoms  of  counties,  cities,  and  great  towns,  the  foiuida«» 
tions  and  endowments  of  churches,  &c»  Por  how  (paiiaf 
or  defedive  foever  the  monks  might  be  in  recording  the 
public  afiairs  of  ftate,  we  ai'e  Aire  they  were  extr^noly  dili* 
gent  in  noting  thofe  of  their  own  monafteries;  whence  if, 
is,  that  thehiftories  of  thofe  cathedrals  which  were  ancieody 
in  their  pofleffion  are  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  greateft  treafure  of  this  kind  of  ecclefiaftical  records  is 
contained  in  the  famous  Monajtic^n  Anglicdnum^  publiflied  in  three 
volumes  folio  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  and  Mr*  Dodfwortb* 
Great  are  the  advantages  whith  all  branches  of  our  hiftory^ 
both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  will  derive  from  this  work  -,  and 
tKere  is  hardly  a  private  family  of  any  confideration  in  the  king- 
dom but  here  will  meet  with  fomething  of  its  genealogy  and 
pedigree.  They  are  moft  fcrupuloufly  exa£t  in  tranfcribing  the 
ancient  records ;  fo  that  the  bild  Latin,  barbarous  expreiEons, 
and  other  deformities  of  the  monkifli  ftyle,  are  to  be  reckoned 
beauties  in   them. 

Tanner's  Notitia  Monafiha  t%  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Mo- 
nafticon.  It  not  only  tonuins  a  ihort  hiftory  of  the  foundation 
and  chief  revolutions  of  all  our  religious  houfes,  but  prefents  us 
with  a  catalogue  of  fuch  writers  (noting  the  places  where  we 
may  find  them)  as  will  abundantly  ftirnifli  us  with  fuch  farther 
particulars  as  vft,  may  have  occafion  for. 

Our 
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Our  two  univerfides  fumifh  feveral  records  worthy  to  be  con* 
fulted  by  our  hiftorians.  There  are  no  lefs  than  twenty-one 
volumes  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
as  charters,  orders,  ftatutes,  <lecrees,  letters,  &c.  all  in  manu- 
fcript*  Of  thofe  which  have  been  printed,  the  Hiftoriola  Oxo* 
nienfis  is  reckoned  the  ofioft  authentic.  It  is  only  a  (hort  frag- 
ment of  a  fiiigle  page  in  odavo,  wherein  we  are  tdd  that  the 
Britons  began  an  univerfity  at  Grekelade,  which  the  Saxons  re- 
moved'to  Oxford.'  Anthony  Wood  has  publiihed  a  valuable 
work  under  the  title  of  The  Hiji^ry  and  aniiquHies  §fthe  Unroer^ 
Jity  df  Oxford. 

The  black  book  of  Cambridge  makes  as  confiderable  a  figtire 
diere  as  any  of  the  old  ftatuce  books  can  do  at  Oxford,  and  it 
has  atfo  its  bijloriola^  which  is  equal  both  for  matter  and  autho*  ' 
rity  to  the  other.     The  whole  volume  is  a  colledion  of  ancient 
charters  and  privileges. 

The  lives  of  Englifli  writers  have  been  written  by  John  Bof- 
ton,  John  Leiand,  J.  Pitts,  A.  Wood,  and  John  Tanner,  all 
proper  to  be  confulted  by  an  £ngli(b  hiftorian.  For  the  cha- 
ncer of  thefe  works,  I  refer  to  Nicholfon. 

The  regifters  of  ecclefiaftical  courts  can  be  but  of  little  ufc 
to  a  writer  of  civil  liiftory,  efpecially  fince  the  reformation.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  obferve  that  regifters  in 
churches,  of  marriages,  chriftenings,  and  burials,  were  firft  ap. 
pointed  to  be  kept  in  the  year  1538,  juft  upon  the  difiblution 
of  the  monafteries.  Thefe  have  been  of  fome  ufc,  and  might 
be  of  more  if  care  were  taken  to  regifter  other  remarkable  oc- 
currences relating  to  the  public  concerns  of  the  feveral  parllhes. 
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LECTURE        XXXIL 

Hijhrians  of  other  Natiens.  Whin  Accounts  of  them  an  to  ho 
lookid  for.  fVhat  fufficient  for  an  Englijbman*  Hoinault^o 
Hijlory  of  France.  Ufe  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory.  Thuamui^ 
GuicciartUni^  DavHa^  Voltaire.  Lives.  Voyages  atiel  Travels. 
Suites  of  Hijlories. 

HAVING  treated  fo  largely  of  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
nation,  I  (hall  refer  you  to  fuch  writers  as  Wheare  and 
Rawlinfon  for  the  hiftorians  of  other  particular  countries.  In- 
deed, confidering  the  time  it  will  neceflarily  require  to  get  toler- 
ably well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country  (which 
k  is  certainly  of  the  moft  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with)  it  will  be  quite  fufEcient  for  any  perfon,  let  hinEi-  have 
ever  fo  much  leifure  for  hiftorical  purfuits,  to  take  the  hifto* 
ries  of  other  countries  from  compilers  of  the  beft  repute  ^  and 
even,  of  thefe,  the  moft  voluminous  may  very  well  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  Engliflimen,  in  general,  for  inftance,  hardly  need 
to  defire  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  France  than  the 
abridgement  of  Heinault  will  fupply  them  with.  It  were  greatly 
to  be  wiftied  that  the  hiftories  of  other  nations  were  drawn  up 
in  the  (ame  compendious  manner,  and  with  the  iame  judgment. 
We  ihould  then  have,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  marrow  of  hiftory 
difencumbered  of  that  load  of  fuperfluous  matter,  which  makes 
the  reading  of  hiftory  as  it  is  generally  written,  extremely  tire- 
fome  and  difgufting.  But  if  a  perfo^  be  poflefled  of  the  Univer- 
fal Hiftory,  be  will  generally  hav^  it  in  his  power  to  inform 
himfelf  of  as  much  of  the  hiftory  of  any  foreign  country  or 
people,  as  he  can  have  occafion  for,  or  defire. 

'\  here  are  fom6  particular  hiftories,  however,  which  are  fo 
excellently  written,  and  the  fubjeds  of  which  are  fo  generally 
jnterefting,  that  though  little  notice  be  taken  of  the  affairs  of 
our  own  country  in  them,  no  perfon  of  a  liberal  education  ought 
to  be  unacquainted  with  them.     The  principal  of  thefe,  are 
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Thuafais*$  hiftoiy  of  his  own  times,  a  work  almoft  equal  to  any 
produ£Uon  of  the  dafficalages.  GuicciardinP s  hiftory  ofltaly^ 
Davilas  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  Bentivglio*$  ofthofe  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Giannon^s  hiftory  of  Naples.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  the  four  laft  in 
Italian. 

No  writer  whatever  can  excel  Vertot  in  the  happy  art  of 
making  hiftory  entertaining ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  he 
has  facrificed  more  than  he  ought  to  the  graces. 

Voltaire's  general  hiftory  confifts  of  litde  more  than  obferva-^ 
tionson  acourfeofhiftory.  In  general  they  are  certainly  juft^ 
and,  to  a  perfon  who  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  htftortei 
to  which  his  obfervations  are  adapted,  nothing  can  be  more 
entertaining  ;  and  to  this  his  lively  mani^r  of  writing  not  a  little 
contributes. 

But  though  the  title  of  his  work  promifes  a  compendious 
view  of  univcrfal  hiftory,  and  therefore  might  feem  to  be  in- 
tended for  perfons  who  are  beginning  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  fubjefi ;  not  to  fay  that  it  requires  a  good  ftock  of 
general  knowledge  to  guard  the  mind  againft  his  prejudices, 
and  the  errors  into  which  his  writings  in  general  would  in  many 
refpeds  betray  his  readers.. 

Time  is  continually  prpducing  other  hiftorical  produdions  of 
great  excellence,  with  which,  as  they  gain  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen and  fcholars,  it  will  become  all  readers  of  hiftory  to 
make  themfelves  acquainted.  The  recommendation  of  thefe 
muft  be  left  to  the  lefiurer  of  the  day. 

Befides  more  general  hiftories,  miny  JlngU  lives  are  fo  well 
written, and  are  fo  peculiarly  interefting  and  inftnidive,  that  they 
force  an  almoft  univcrfal  attention }  as  that  of  Sixtus  V.  by  Leti, 
that  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  Hart,  and  many  others.  Voyages  and 
Travels  are  alfo  works  of  an  hiftorical  nature  that  are  univerfally 
pleafing,  and  of  thofe  every  year  never  fails  to  produce  feveral 
that  give  the  moft  valuable  information,  and  convey  it  in  the 
moft  pleafing  manner.  The  moft  generally  interefting  are  the 
voyages  of  the  circumnavigators,  as  that  of  Lord  Anfon,  and 
efpecially  the  late  ones  conducted  by  Captain  Cook. 

.0.  It 
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It  is'  a  pdrlkmtir  (ttliifsuftiDii*  after  reading  a  diiincl  aitdtiK- 
tcrefliog  hiflory  of  «of  particular  period^  to  faui  aootfaer  bi£^ 
toruuv  wtiofc  accQust  ibaU  brgm  abouA  thie  fame  tine  that  the 
pr^eding  leaves,  off*  I  fliall  meottcii  t»ra  courfirs  of  tki»  ktad 
vrhtch.  I  bave  peru/ed  with  much  btmbition. 

Philip  De  Comines,  a  ferious  and  excellent  biftorian^  has 
l«ft  (iich  aa  account  of  tb&  afiairs  of  Chwlesc  the  BqU>  duke  of 
Burgundy,  aiid  of  Lewis  XI.  of  Fraoee,^  together  with  maoji 
particulars  of  Edward  IV.  of  EoglnBdy  as  is  ia  tbebtgheft  de- 
gree iatei^ftiffig  apd  improYing*  Had  L  the  edueadon  of  a  prince, 
he  fliould  get  mait^  pairtft  of  this  hiftory  ahooft  by  heart.  It 
ends  with  the  fan^ous  expedition  o£  Charles  VUL  into  Italy,.aad 
with  this  expedition  the.  hifiory  of  GuicctanKfti,  another  ipery 
exad  and  copious  hiftoriao  begins,  and  where  he  ends,  vis.  a 
little  after  the  year  1530,  the  ftiU  more  celebrated,  and:  nwre 
general  hiAory  ofThuamds  commencei,  endings  near  the  death  of 
Hency  IV.  of  France;  including  the  civil  wars  of  that  country, 
every  thing  that  i^interefting  on  the  tfaeatce  of  Europe,  smd  even 
in  the  more  diftant  parta  of  the  world,,  for  the  (pace  of  about 
half  ai  century,  conopcizing:  e^eeuts  of  the  gnateft  magnitude  and 
importance. 

If  a  perfon  cannot  read  Latin,  or  French  (iir  which  there  ia 
a  good  tranilation  of  Thuanus)  he  may,  aftevGiiicciapdini,  taios 
\ip  the  hiftoFy  cf  Charles  V.  by  Robertfon,  and  with  much,  fa- 
tisfa£lion  reawl  that  work,  aadaftrc  it  the  hiftorivsiof  FbiUp^IL 
and  IIL  by  Dr.  Watfoa. 

A  OKtbetl  of  voakiog  hiftory  paiticulady  interefliag'  ^aA 
ufeful,  is  to  make  the  objed  06  ic  fomr  panicialar  perfon  of  dif«* 
ting^iiihed  ennneiice^  wbofe  hiftory  has  m  comirxion  with  al* 
mod  every  thing  of  importtance  in*  the  age  in  which  he  iived^^ 
and  in  writing  his  hiftory  to  omit  no  tranfa^tion  of  any  mo* 
ment.  Such  a  work  is.  the  Mtmnrs  tfPttrarcb  in  three  vo- 
lumes q.iiircov  which  I  have  read  feveraL  times  with  fingulaf 
fatisfa^ion.  This  work  gives  adiftiniEt  view  of  the  moft  im- 
portaat  af&irs  of  Europe  for  the  fpace  of  near  feventy^years, 
ending  A.  D.  13749  and  including  sdmoft  the  wholeperiod  of  the 
refidence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon*  As  very  little  is  faid 
in  this  work  6f  the  civil  tran£u^ons  of  France  or  England 
I  during 
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during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  defe<^  may  be  fupplied 
from  Froiflart,  whofe  manner  of  writing  is  very  natural  and 
plealing,  refembling  that  of  Philip  de  Comines ;  and  in  a 
feries  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  read  immediately  before 
that  work,  thMigh  there  is  an  interval  6f  near  half  a  century 
between  them,  which  muft  be  fupplied  from  other  hiftories. 

Immediately  after  the  tirne  of  Petrarch  was  tbegrafut  fMfmi 
the  hiftory  of  which  is  largely  written  by  UEnfanty  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Councils^  of  Pifa^  and  Conjiance\  which  to  perfons 
who  do  not  diflike  church  hiftory  will  be  very  interefting  ;  and 
after  this  may  be  reai  in  the  fame  author,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  BafU^  whidt  wrK  brmg  hmr  to  about  the  time  of 
Philip  de  Comines. 

If  a  perfon  finds  himfelf  interefted  in  thefc  hiftories  of  roun* 
cils  (which  indeed  comprize  almoft  every  tranfadion  of  import- 
ance, civif  ^^  ii&ciris  ccciefiaftical,  in  tRe  period  of  w*hich  they 
treat)  he  will  have  equal  fatisfac^ion  and  advantage  in  reading 
Father  PauFs  Hijfory  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  tl  work  of  extraor- 
dinary merit  in  its  kind,  efpedially  in  the  French  tranflation 
with  notes  by  Courrayer. 

It  MTould  be  higlily  interefting  to  find  a  feries  of  the  lives  of 
great  men  which  might,  in  fucceflion,  and  without  interruption, 
carry  us  down  the  ftrcam  of  time  till  we  come  to  the  perix>d  of 
our  own  recoIle<^ion.  As  Mr.  Berington  has  begun  in  fo  early 
a  period  as  the  life  of  Abelard^  and  has  written  it  in  a  manner 
that  makes  it  highly  interefting,  I  cannot  help  wifhing  that  we 
had  other  works  of  a  fimilar  conftrudion,  to  bring  us  from 
theiftre  to  the  age  of  Petrarch. 

Voyages  have  lefs  connexion  with  each  other  than  hiftories  of 
tranlaclions  by  land,  but  ihofe  of  great  confequence  have  often 
fome  relation  to  each  other,  and  therefore  are  read  with  particu- 
lar fatisfafKon,  in  fucceiiion,  as  in  the  collection  of  Harris,  and 
others.  The  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  which  will  always 
ni^ike  a  moft'  intei-eftmg  period  in  the  hiftory  of  navigation, 
v^ill  clofe  this  lift  with  great  advantage.  There  are  few 
voyages  the  objeflsbf  which  were  fo  great,  and  none  that  were 
h  ably  and  fuecefsfully  conduced ;  and  they  have  every  ad* 
vantage  of  illuftration  by  means  of  maps  and  cuts. 

0.2  PART 
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PART  V, 

OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OBJECTS  OF  AT- 
TENTION TO  A  READER  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE      XXXin. 

Different  ObjeSfs  to  different  Perfins.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
Hifiory  of  our  own  Country  ufeful  to  Perfons  in  all  Ranks  of 
Life*  Peculiar  life  of  Biography.  Biograpbia  Britannica^ 
and  other  Biographical  Writings.  We  ought  particularly  to 
attend  to  the  Connexion  of  Caufe  and  EffeSl  in  all  the  Changes 
rf  human  Affairs.  What  prejudices  to  be  more  particularly 
guarded  againji.  Afcrihing  too  much^  or  too  little  to  general^  or 
particular  Caufes ;  too  many^  or  too  few  Caufes.  Inconveniences 
of  both. 

WE  are  now  advanced  to  the  laft  divifion  of  our  AibjeA, 
namely,  to  point  out  the  mojl  proper  objeffs  of  attention^ 
either  to  an  hiftorian,  or  a  reader  of  hiftory,  that  is  to  direct  a 
perfon  to  thofe  parts  of  hiftory  which  will  moft  tend  to  form 
his  judgment  and  dired  his  condu£l ;  which  was  one  of  the 
ufes  which  hiflory  was  (bown  to  anfwer  in  the  beginning  of  this 
courfe,  and  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  any  concern  at 
prefent.  What  objefls  thoie  are  that  amufe  the  imagination, 
and  intereft  the  paffions,  are  confideredf  in  another  courfe  of 
ledures,  viz.  that  on  philofophical  criticifm. 

Since 
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Since  there  .is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  buHnefs  of  human 
life^  different  clafTcs  of  men  require  difFerent  kinds  of  infor- 
mation, according  to  their  difFerent  flations  in  life.  It  were 
vain,  therefore,  to  prefcribe  one*  fcope,  or  view,  to  everjr  hif- 
torian.  He  may,  if  he  pieafes,  write  for  one  clafs  of  men 
only,  and  therefore,  with  great  propriety  and  advantage,  intror 
duce  that  kind  of  information  only  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  them ;  or,  writing  for  the  ufe  of  mankind  in  general,  con- 
iiiling  both  of  the  fpeculative  and  practical  part  of  them,  he 
may  compofe  a  hiflory  of  fuch  materials  as  promife  to  be  of  the 
moft  general  ufe  ;  containing  maxims  and  examples  both  for  the 
dire£tion  of  the  more  zSdve  part  of  mankind,  and  alfo  the  moft 
rational  entertainment  of  the  fcholarand  the  gentleman. 

With  refped  to  ^  reader  of  hiflory,  it  is  obviods  to  remark, 
in  the  firft  place,  as  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  already, 
that  every  perfon  will  beft  find  his  account  in  ftudying  the 
hiflory  of  his  own  country,  or  profeffion,  and  that  both  in  k 
fpeculative  and  practical  view. 

If  a  perfon  be  called  to  bear  an  a^ive  part  in  the  tranfadions 
of  his  country,  either  by  prefiding  in  its  councils,  dircding  its 
force,  or  performing  amy  thing  which  will  probably  enter  into 
the  hiftory  of  his  country,  as  his  particular  conduct  is  only 
a  part  J  and  a  continuatien^  of  a  feries  of  councils,  and  a  train  of 
exploits,  which  began  before  lie  was  born,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  ftridly  conneded  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  no 
fucceeding  part,  fuch  as  he  is  ading,  can  be  well  conduced 
without  a  regard  to  the  preceding.  For  inilance,  how  ill- 
qualified  would  a  general  be  to  condud  a  future  war  againft 
France  who  was  unacquainti^d  with  the  condud  of  the  lafl  war  $ 
when  every  new  expedition  and  ftratagem  would  neceiTarily 
have  fome  kind  of  reference  tO)  or  be  guided  by,  a  former 
expedition  or  flraUgem.  But  the  lafl  war  could  not  be 
thoroughly  underflood  without  fome  knowledge  of  thofe  pre- 
ceding it.  In  the  fame  maimer  we  may  argue  the  necciSty  of, 
at  Icafl,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  Englifb  hiftory, 
t9  every  Englilb  commander. 
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J^HJ  ^^c  kno^k;dg!C  qf  hjflpry  15  ftill  njorc  npcpflfry  ^p  a 
ipinifter  of  |}afe.  F^r  every  treaty  that  is  made  ^ith  ju)y  n;itipf{| 
jnd  ey^ry  ipcafyre  tl^^t  is  t^a  \vi.th  r<j^pc^  t9  it,  iqjift  pefcfr 
i^rjly  be  adapted  t9  the  ppecediqg  tr;jnfa|£tiQfis  qf  evpr|  Ifipd  )yitt> 
that  nacioQ. 

^n  jntii^ate  acquaintaftpe  with  the  hiftory  of  wr  fonqjry 
ij^  no  left  nejccflr^ry  tp  every  pprfon  yirhp  is  concprqed  if)  ^h«  C<>r 
afti^g  pr  in  the  admlniftration  pf  our  tui^s.  1  h^  copdifd  <^ 
a  divine  tQ9,  ^hpthcr  of  the  f  §:ahiii^a}!5p^  or  ^  ijpnrcqpfqroiift, 
^pHld»  in,  fn^nyR^rtifijl^i^,  hf  direfae^  J>y  a  H^P^Ucjgp^f  rt>f 
l|i^?fy  ?/  ^Hr  PQ«P?7?  b^  fF?l^fi#SS}  J"^^  f>ril  ?  ?94  ^)MP 
Jik^  i^  ijece^Taryj  or  v^fpf^U  {P  «  ^?ater  or  lcf§  ij^grff*  ^  «vcry 
inhabitant  of  the  po^^ntry.  Beficje§^  wjiat  mor^  ipvltiag  fubj^^ 
of  C,Qf|tcpi^^^Q^  paq  a  fficJiffe  pc^^fpp  majfie  chpic^  ^^Vhan 
\q  tr^ce  fbe  reyplHtionf  i^  fh^fch  s^n^  (tj|e  ^i^^^^  h^\^  9^p 
cpupUy  has  uqi^ccgflne^  t^  ^n^j  injci  the  ga4f(«ij5^  t^^fj^j,  ?n4 
fee  tt)e  mannpr  of  their  oppfj^ic^. 

If  a  perfon  read  hiftory  for  real  i^fe,^  i^od  ^  ^ire<ftjq^  ^t  his 
conduct  in  his  own  pr^fc^wiq,  ^^^^<#?( -^il!  ^^'^P^.^K*?  Pt^\lf^f^ 
TOQTQ  cfFe<S|ually  ^haq  gcp^ral  hiftory.  Liyes.  h^ve  |}fcn  jjujj- 
M4.  flf  PV^^Wl^r  PC^fons  pf  evpry  ^^tiqt^  ^4,  Wpf^^ 
Iffiqce?,  gpqfx^s,  (landmen,  djvi^^e?,  philgf^^fr^  W4^Y»JP 
irp'ft^  of  every  \f\^^y  which  a,fc  of  c^eell^i^;  ufe  t^  infpii^  a 
^irit  pf  fqiiflatioa  ip  pc^pfop^  qf  tjif  fiipf?  %^I<¥1  «P4  P.^9r 
(eflion.  TtJofe  in  the  J^iogr/fpl^^  J^ffft^fi{^  ar^  ^xceJlci^Uy 
adagtcd  tpthis  purppfe,  but  U^  Q^W^  ^i^fpf^k^f  P^kV^ 
thpugb  exceedingly  ufeful,  ^iU  opt  coippi^t^I^  ^P/^/ 
|his  ^nd.  Th^  accounts  i^t  ^ontainff  of  ^e  perfons  whofe 
l^^es  are  introduced  into  it  ^re  ^99,  cfncife.  And  vfc  canngt 
bie<fpa>e  fufficifntly  u^ter^fted  in  any  cbar^^er,  (0  as  to  h^yc 
pur  cipulatipn  ^d  other  geqcrpvis  pj^^q^  ^ci^fd  by  it^  nnlcft 
yfc  have  an  oppqrtijni^y  of  feeing;  it  in  9^  variety  of  ii^h^  and 
thereby  forqiing  ^  pjcp^ty  paji:iicular  ^d  injinia^e  acquaintance 
with  it. 

A  fliort  defcriptjon  in  a  few  wofd^  (f^;9h  asj  is  given  of  ^^cat 
men  in  many  genral  biftories)  is  i^of  fufBcij^nt  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  a  charader.    It  muft  be  dwelt  upon  a  confiderable  time 

before 
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before  ft  can  titkSt  the  i^nMtginaimi,  ind  uMreftthe  paffions. 
Indeed,  this  tfkQ.  oaiHidt  ht  prodaoed  bjr  any  general  and  abi^ra^l 
dcfcriptfon  whatever.  Thofe  characters  only  aflfedlthe  iraagi- 
nation,  and  intereft  the  psffiofis,  which  we  form  to  ourfelves. 
from  the  Tcprefentation  of  a  detail  <9if  adions,  and  a  courft  of 
<it>ndit£l  of  fome  extent.  « 

It  is  almeft  needlefs  to  ohfefvh  (though  it  be  of  the  utAoft 
importanee  to  attend  to  it)  i\wt  in  propoflng  to  ourMves  tfact 
ifhitafHon  of  any  perfoh  or  adion^  vM  IhouM  ulcc  car^  that  thtt 
ctrctKnftances  of  the  two  eafe^  be  perfe£kly  ^ik(e«  Othdrwtie  si 
^ilar  condud  wM  have  tetj  A'tStrtnt  oonfe^ueiKef.  Yet  ifav 
drcomihnces  of  hmfian  oondiii£t  are  Co  various,  and  cbangesi 
are  fo  impercepttb&e  in  a  oourfe  of  tim^^  that  men  of  tl»e 
greaieft  fagacity  are  often  deceived  by  fimilar  appearaneei)  and 
betrayed  by  them  into  great  abfurdicies  in  cfadir  cdi«hi<^4  Thos> 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  the  ye^r  l6o6v  thought  tO'iitiiDate  tiregOrf 
VII.  in  laying  the  whole  {tece  of  Venice  under  an  tnterdidv 
But  time  had  greatty  fefiened  the  tei*rar  pf  papal  menaces.  The 
Venetians  prohibhed  therekKngof  the  maxidatte. 

Secondly,  if  we  read  hiftory  liloe  phiiofophen,  we  dMift* 
principally  attend  to  the  coimexioA  of  c^ufi  md  ijgfe^i  in  all  fehet 
great  changes  of  human  aiF«i#s.  W&oii^i  never  to  be  fatisfiedi 
with  barely  knowing  an  event,  but  endeavour  to  tract  all  the 
cifcutltrRancedt  in  ^e  fifttation  of  things  which  contribaned 
ehtier  to  pfodcfee,  or  £ioHkate  \  to  haften,  or  to  retard  it,  asid. 
dearly  fee  the  manner  of  their  operatron  j  by  which  weiiaM/ 
be  better  able  to  form  ajtHgmeUt  of  the  ftaie  of  poiiticd  affairr 
in  future  time,  and  talteoar  meaAiref  With  greater  wirdom^. 
and  a  more  reafottaUe  pfO|pe£t  of  (bceeft. 

Thvs  a  perfoTV  who  conftfies  himfelf  ffari(9Uy  to  natural  hiftorjr 
convents  himielf  with  gtvifig  a  feitbftil  account  c^  thpe  appear^^ . 
ances  of  nature  *,  but  a  phik>ft^er  eflnploys  hinai^lf  in  obferving 
the  analogies  of  thefe  appearances)  in  order  to  difcover  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  nature,  and  produce  future  appearances  frem 
known  preceding  circumflances. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  the  pcrfitka)  pbilofopher  faa&  the  fame  pre* 
judices  to  guard  againfl  that-  jrfiifofephera  in  general  have  |. . 

particularly 
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particularly  the  two  extremes  of  fimplicity  and    refineoient. 
Some,  not  confidering  the  vaft  variety  there  is  in  the  (j^rings  of 
human  condu<Sl,  are  never  induced  to  go  beyond  one  obvious 
reafon  of  a  great  event.     Others  again  affign  fo  many  reafons 
for  the  rife  and  fall  of  ftates,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  wonder- 
ing that  they  rofe  fo  early,  or  fell  fo  foon  as  they  did,  that  we 
cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  they  rofe  no  earlier,  higher,  or 
fefter,  and  that  they  fell  no  lower,  or  fooner,  than  they  did* 
When  hiftorians,  like  Mr.  Hiune,  aflxgn  a  great  number  of 
reaibns  for  every  political  meafure,  there  is  this  advantage  in  it, 
that  though  it  be  highly  improbable  that  all  of  them  ibould 
have  been  aSually  thought  of  at  the  time,  yet,  of  fo  many, 
feme  would  probably  have  been  attended  to,  and  have  had  real 
weight  with  the  perfons  concerned ;  and  the  reader  in  this  gaie 
may  chufe  what  reafons  he  thinks  did  moft  probably  contribute 
to  bring  about  the  event.    This  method  is  certainly  fairer  and 
better  then  pronouncing  dogmatically  that  this  or  the  other 
circumftance  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  event,  when  it  could 
not  have  produced  it  fuigly,  though  its  operation  was  neceflary ; 
or  when  it  was  the  laft  in  operation  of  a  train  which  gave  birth 
to  the  event,  and  in  refped  of  which  it  was  no  more  than  a 
tkcondary  caufe,  and  therefore  not  fo  deferving  of  notice  as  the 
primary  caufe. 

I  iball  endeavour  to  make  myfelf  underftood  by  a  few  ex* 
amples  of  the  principal  of  thefe  cafes.    Monteiquieu  is  one 
di  the   moft  excellent  of  all  political   writers,  but  his  lively 
manner  of  expreffion  is  very  apt  to  lead  his  readers  intomif- 
t^kes,  if  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  fome  parts  of  his  works 
to  explain  others.    Thus  it  is  too  peremptory  to  fey,  as  he 
does,  that  the  Mood  of  Lucretia  put  an  end  to  kingly  power 
at  Rome;    that  the   debtor   appearing  covered  with  wounds 
made  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  republic ;  that  the  fight  of 
Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  that 
the  fight  of  the  robe  and  body  of  Caefarenflaved  Rome.    This 
is  certainly  afcribing  too  much  to  fpi£iacUsy  without  telling  us 
what  was  the  reafon   why  fuch  fpeflades,  in  thofe  particular 
circumftances,  had  fo   much  influence.    For,   as  he  himfclf 

cxcclJentJy 
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excellently  obferves^  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  lofs  of  a 
battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  ftate,  there  muft  have  been  a  more 
general  reafon,  why  the  lofs  of  a  battle  would  ruin  it.  The 
fame  remark  maybe  applied  here. 

Bolingbroke  excellently  (hows,  in  a  familiar  and  ftriking  io'' 
ftance,  that  we  muft  endeavour  to  look  farther  than  the  neareil 
caiife  in  politics.  The  mifery  of  England,  he  fays,  under 
James  11.  was  owing  to  his  bigotry,  that  to  the  exile  of  the 
royal  family,  that  to  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  that  to  the  dvil 
wars,  and  that  to  oppreffion. 

Writers  who,  with  (o  pofitive  an  air,  uSkSt  to  afcribe  the 
gteateft  events  to  fingle  caufes  are  very  apt  to  feem  to  contraJid 
tbemfelves  when,  in  feparate  parts  of  their  works,  they  have 
Mcafion  to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caufes  which  were  equally 
neceflary  to  the  event*     Thus  Montefquieu  fays  in  one  place, 
that  whatever  Charles  IL  of  England  meant,  certain  it  is  that 
his  condttd eftablHbed  the  fuperiority  of  France  in  Europe;  in 
another  place,  that  a  numerous  nobility  without  eftates  has 
been  a  great  caufe  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  France*    But 
in  other  pl^es  he  very  juftly  affigns  other  reaibns  for  the 
amasii^g  increafe  of  the  French  power.    And  though  in  the 
paflage  quoted  above,  he  feems  to  afcribe  too  much  to  mere 
JpUiadis^  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  ftate ;  yet  in  hrs 
ueatife  on  the  rife  and  fajl  of  the  empire,  he  gives  a  moft 
judicious  detail  of  many  caufes  which  concurred  to  produce 
tbofe  events*.   Indeed,  many  circumftances  are  really  neceftary 
to  almoft  every  event ;  and,  as  was  obferved  in  a  former  part 
of  this  courfe,  it  is  very  ufeful  to  reflect  on  what  minute  in* 
ctdenu  the  greateft  events   do  often  abfolutely  depend,  not- 
withftanding  the  acknowledged  influence   of  general  caufes. 
I  Ihall  juft  add  a  few  more  examples  of  this  kind  here  to  thofe 
mentioned  in  another  view  before* 

Mr.  Hume  obferves  that  Pope  Clement  would  probably  have 
confented  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and  confequently  that 
the  reformation  would  have  been  prevented  from  taking  place 
in  England,  at  leaft  at  that  time,  and  in  that  manner,  if  a 
perfon  who  carried  a  particular  letter  from  Henry  to  the  Pope 

bad 
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kadnot  been  dttaiqed  by  on  unfocefecn  aceidtnt  beyond  (he 
day  appointed.  Vokairc  fomewhere  fays,  that  a  ftone  thrown  a 
Itttk  harder,  in  a  battle  ia  which  Mahomet  was  ftunned  wkb 
a  blow  from  one,  would  have  given  a  difepent  turn  to  die 
biftory  of  all  the  eaft ;  and  that  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particidar 
fiifliion,  which  the  Duchefe  of  Marlborough  rofufod  Queen  Anii) 
and  a  gla(s  of  water  which,  by  an  aiFeded  miftake,  fhe  let  fiJI 
in  her  prefeace  upon  Lady  Mafluun's  gown^  changed  the  face  o( 
afiaira  in  Europe.  And  it  is  certs^in,  notwilhftandjng  all  (he 
folid  reafons^  which  are  given  for  the  riie  of  the  French,  and  the 
dodenfion  of  the  Spantfli  power  after  the  difcovery  of  America, 
^athad  Henry  IV.  Richlieu,  and  Lewis  XI V.  been  Spaniards., 
and  Philip  II.  and  his  fucceflbrs  been  French^  the  hiflory  ef 
tbofe  two  nations,  as  Mr.  Hume  fays,  would  have  been  entirely 
levelled. 

Voltaire,  joflly  ridiculing  the  manner  in  which  fome  pol^ 
tici^ns  reabn  after  events,  ijE^ys,  that  ^Mf<}enAany  in  thetime 
^  fucceeding  Charles  V.  had  6dlen  to  decay  i  bad  tbe'Turl» 
*^  invaded  one  part  of  it  i  and  had  the  other  called  in  foreign 
^<  maflers,  politicians  woyld  not  have  faHed  to  declare,  that 
^  Germany,  already  torn  in  j>ieces  by  inteftlne  drvifions,  could 
^  not  have  fubfifted  any  longer ;  and  would  have  -demonftrated 
^  from  the  peculiar  form  of  its  government,  thit  the  gror 
^  number  of  its  princes,  and  a  plurality  of  religions,  had  ne* 
^  cvflafi}y  prepared  the  way  for  its  rurn  and  inevitable  Ibvery. 
*♦  And,  indeed,'*  he  adds,  ♦^  as  far  as  human  forefight  coul* 
**  r^ach,  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
^  not  fo  obvious.'* 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  perticular  pcrfcns  it 
often  the  oceadon  of  great  miftaltes  with  refpeA  to  the  caufes^ 
of  impcN-tant  events.  How  many  extravagant  things  afcribed 
to  the  intelligence  and  fchemea  of  Cromwell';  and  how  abftird 
is  the  opinion  which  was  common  in  France,  that  RichKeu  was 
the  only  perfon  whocaufed  Guftavus  the  Great  to  turn  hie  arn* 
^ainA  Germany. 

It  is  very  poffible  that  Ac  af&irs  of  empires  arc  in  ft* 
conduced  with  no  deeper  pdicy,  or  greater  reach  of  thooght 
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dian  mankind  in  ceneral  exert  in  the  management  of  their  own 
private  affsrrs;  oiAy  the  things  themfclvcs  are  more  important, 
and  tl^erefore  nMJ^  a  greater  figure  in  the  e^e  of  the  worldp 
Voltaire  we)}  obferves  tnat  it  is  not  a  fgperior  ihare  o(  pepe- 
tratjoo  th^t  makes  ftatefnxen.  All  qnen  that  t^^ve  any  tolerable 
degree  of  ui^derft^ndjflg  can  nearly  4'fcern  what  is  their  ipt^ reft. 
A  foinpion  citi^q  of  ^mftefd^iB  or  Bern,  h^  f^ysj  know$  as 
muci^  on  thishe^asScjanus^  Ximep^s,  Bucking|\am,  Richlieu, 
or  M^^arine.  I^hjs  is  cert^jn,  that  all  tl)e  capital  events  in 
this  vkror^d,.,wh!ch  b^ve  contribut^^j  to  hring  ^bout  ^  betper  ftate 
of  things,  in  general ^  a^l  the  ficu^tions  in  huma^  affairs  favour- 
able to  liberty,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  were  brought  about  in  a 
manner  independent  of  the  policy,  the  defigns,  or  even  the, 
v^\t^x  flf  rfi  ^W^H  b«i«Wi  an^  m^^  ^  aff riW  vf hqUy  to 
$b«  gwi  pr^vi4f "fif  ftf  Q9di  VWf«ly  ••v^f-fMling  t^  pafl^n^fcivi 
IWWrf.of  mfn  to  bis  ^wft  J>ew?Kojfift^  p^rpofe*.  ^ 


i  . 
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LECTURE      XXXIV. 

General  Ohferyatlons  on  political  Meafuns*  fFben* perfonal  Con^ 
ftderatiom  may  he  fuppofei  to  influence  public  MeafureSy  and 
when  not.  Difference  between  the  true^  and  the  declared 
Motives  to  TranfaSiions^  IVars^  ifc,  AUjuJl  reafoning  on  the 
Connexion  of  Caufe  and  EffeSl  capable  of  being  reduced  t9 
PraSiice.  Periods  of  Hiftory  more  particularly  worthy  of 
Attention*  The  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Prophane  Hiftory. 
The  Succejpon  of  the  four  Monarchies.  Hijlory  of  the  Greciam 
Commonwealths^  why  interefting^  and  what  to  hg  learned 
from  it. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  proprictyof  afSgningpoliti. 
cal  reafons  for  political  meaTuret,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  where  tbey  depend  upon  one  perfon,  or  a  few,  perfonal 
confiderations  enter  very  much  into  them.  Princes,  though 
politicians,  are  flill  men.  In  abfolute  monarchies,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  Eaftem  countries,  almoft  every  great  event  is  afcribed 
by  At  moft  judicious  hiftorians  to  the  effeAs  of  private  paffions  ; 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  though,  no  doubt,  Ihe  had  political 
reafons  for  the  unnatural  part  (he  a£led  towards  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  is  not  without  rcafon  thought  to  have  been  determined 
to  it  in  fome  meafure,  by  her  envy  of  her  beauty  and  ac* 
complifhments.      ^ 

It  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  whatever  depends  upon  a  few 
perfons  may  often  be  afcribcd  to  unknown  caufes,  but  that 
what  depends  upon  a  great  number  is  btft  accounted  for  by 
determinate  and  known  caufes.  Individuals  may  efcape  the 
influence  of  general  pafilons,  but  multitudes  are  aduated  by 
grofs  and  fenfible  motives.  Befides,  multitudes  are  not  alhamed 
of  being  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
body;  whereas  fuch  motives  may  influence  the  condud  of 
particular  perfons,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and  which  there  are 
no  means  of  difcovering. 

We  find  in  Polybius  that  in  his  time  the  declared  reiifons 
of  the  conduct  of  princes  and  fbtes  ^ivere  difierent  from  the  true 
motives  of  their  conduS.    But  even  this  author  could  have  no 
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concqmon  from  any  tbing  he  had  feen^  of  the  great  refinement 
of  modern  politics  in  this  refped.  To  fee  the  fptrit  of  be- 
nevolence, tendernefs,  equity  and  honour,  that  appears  in  all 
our  declarations  of  war,  and  the  manifefto's  which  are  puh* 
liflied  upon  entering  an  enemy's  country,  a  common  reader 
would  think  that  the  princes  of  Europe  were  more  than  men  > 
but  then  he  would  be  furprifed  that  when  all  princes  entertained 
thofe  excellent  pacific  fendments,  they  ihoulJ  be  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  fanguinary  methods  in  order  to  terminate  their 
differences.  He  would  think  that  when  all  parties  concerned 
were  fo  happily  difpofed,  they  would  bear  every  thing  from 
one  another  rather  than  go  to  war. 

This  attention  to  the  connexion  of  cauft  and  iffeB  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  confined  to  philofophers.  It  is  the  intereft  of 
the  aAive  ftatefmen  dofely  to  ftudy  it.  For,  as  Bolingbroke 
obferves,  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to  derive  from  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory  cannot  be  reaped,  unlefs  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  com* 
pare  the  condud  of  different  governments,  and  to  obferve  the 
methods  they  did  purfue,  and  the  meafures  they  might  have 
purfued ;  with  the  adual  confcquences  that  followed  the  one  j 
and  the  probable  or  poffible  con  fequences  of  the  other. 

BeCdes,  in  politics,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  ftudy,  all  juft 
reafoning  on  the  connexion  of  caufe  and  cfieA  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  pradice.  A  theory,  or  a  general  rule  of 
condud,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  obfervation  of  a  train 
ofcauicsand  effeAs  in  real  life;  and  all  aAing  is  at  random 
without  regard  to  fome  theory.  Iqdeed,  it  is  impoffible  to 
a&  at  all  without  fome  vi/w,  and  that  view  direded  by  fome 
bypoibifa^  to  which  the  event  is  expefied  to  correfpond.  Is 
it  not  then  better  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  beft  hypothefts  about 
human  adions  that  we  cancotle£k  from  reading  and  obfervation, 
than  to  z&  abfolutely  at  random ;  and  is  it  not  better,  and  lafer, 
to  follow  a  more  perfrd  theory,  than  a  more  imperied  one  i 

Thirdly,  there  arc  certain  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  p9wer^  of 
ktimvlidgi^  ditkA  of  conamrce^  which  are  more  deferving  of  aclofe 
attention  than  others,  which  I  ihall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you. 

The  firft  thing  dedcrving  in  an  eipecial  manner  the  notice 
of  a  divine,  is  the  cimnxUn  of  facred  and profam  bi/iory^  in  the 
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foeceffidrr  of  the  foufr  gmi€  ibcyhtrthi^^.  the  BAfHomkOf'  Per* 
fmhy  Gtec'tfiny  ini  Romiin  ;.  m  oVder  t&kt  the  ^tcom^iAiiimt 
df  the  prophecies  of  Danidl  and  John.  Th^  whole  of  ^^h 
MjtA  k  trealfied  ve^y  hn-gety,  aM  in  ajiMictou^m^mfer  bj 
Prideauoc^  in  bk  exodlent  trc^tfe  on  this  MgeStt  RoUin^*  iM 
Bt»flitiety  hare  Mo  tdcen  partidular  notice  of  it.- 

Fafing  hj  ecctefiafticsrl  hriftoryy  utiMs  wMei*^  it  is  piCrticiriaii^ 
^ntie&ei  with  tivrl^  the  next  period  wofrthy  of  ^r  noti^  ia 
tbtft  wJMtAi  xadtrnMs  the  hiflor^  of  the  Grnidn  eot^Mnwiakki  ^ 
tvtffjr  fttfge  of  ^ich  we  have  fe  iitie  art  opportunity  of  tracing 
lit  Che  adiWirifbte'  Oreciah  hiftorisms^  #|»o  adorned  rhat  period-; 
by  means  of  which  the  hiftory  of  fo  mcdnfitfefabfe  a  people^ 
wltH  rtfftS.  to  ^mBers,  and  extent  of  terrrtorjy  has-  attrafted 
the  sltt^cion  6f  ail  divilised'  nations  ami  agesy  ancF  wil>  be  the 
fobjea  of  difcourfe  and  of  #rifing.tofat^  end  of  thfe  woiW,  &c 
folWng'  iB  a  tsatfc  for  knowledge,'  and  a  (pmt  of  Hberty  iM 
TSAgMifiiitftiY^  (halt  (bbfift.  Hdrd  we  have  aw  opportunity .  of 
dbfei'ving  with  the  grisateft  clearndsy  ahd  witR  eifery  variety  of 
^it^ttiAibncet  sM  the  advantages  and  diMvants^evof  a  |k>|^iv 
gow?rmttfen?t/  botlh  in*  their  fbuggles  fdr  common' Hberty  with  a 
foreign  po#er,  and  in'their  contefts  foi*'  foperiority  among  Adm* 
felVcfs.- 

THia  period  is  tlie  itiore  Worthy  of  our  notice  ofr  accountof  the 
gYeaC  nsfemblanco  it  bears^-  though  in  miniature,  tattteprden<! 
ftiati^  of  Europe.  The  power  both  of  thb  G^eciait  an*  European 
ftfktes  v^a^  gtieatiy^  tndreafedin  eonfequenceof  iniituU'emdl«tioti« 
aind^  domeftid  wars  y  but  whereas  theirv  were  U»  obftinate  as 
gMLt\fio  weaken'  one  another,  and  give  a  fordign  power  an 
bpporturtity  to  cru(h  them  all  ;•  Europe  has  hitherto  only  b^en 
CTiercifed  to  the  ufeof  arnis>>  and  the  power  of  the  whole  has 
be€?n  irtcrtafed,  by  the  wars  which  tbefeveral  flafes  ofit  havd 
maintained  With  one  another.  The  ward  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacicdemdnian^,  particularly  the  great  Pel<>ponneftaii  War^ 
whicli  \fi  the  fubjea  of  Thucydides's  hiftory,  affimi*  an' Excellent 
leiron  to  the  Engliib  in  their  wars  with  the  French,  exhibiting 
in  the  ckareft  light  all  the  advantages?  of  a  marftime  force,  and 
fhe  rifle  that  is  run  by  a  popular  governm^t  (or  agovemfcgent 
inclining  to  that  form)  from^flioHng  at  extoofive  con<{ucftsv 
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LECTURE      XXXV. 

Tbi  Rife  and  T>icUnfion  of^e  Roman  Empire.     iVhdt  tnJtruSiion 

it  affords.     The  Settlement  of  tie  Northern  Nations  in  the  Dif- 

mmbered  Provinces  of  the    Roman  Empire^  with  their  original 

Laws  and  Cujioms^  as  the  foundation  oftheprefent  European 

Governments,     ^at  circumjtances  contributed  to  render  the  Hif- 

t9ry  of  Europe  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  much  more  in^ 

terefiingy  and  more  deferving  of  Attention^  than  before,     ^he  Time 

when  the  Hiftory  of  Spain  begins  to  be  interefting  to  the  reft  of  Eu- 

rope.     The  fame  with  refpeSt  to  Prance.     The  Northern  Croums. 

Rujfia^  Prujfia.     Into  what  Parts  the  whole  Period^  from  the 

Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  to  the  prefent  Times^  may  be  divided. 

jyhat  are  the  mofijtriking  Objeds  of  Attention  in  other  Parts  of 

the  Worlds  in  the  Interval  between  the  Irruption  of  the  Northern 

Barbarians  and  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century.     The  Ptijiory 

ofAfia\  and  of  Germanf. 

'TPHE  rife  and  dcclcnfion  of  die  Rmeatt  Empirrxs  z  ntt  zxid 
^  worthy  objeflf  of  contemplation.  For  great  power  rifing 
from  low  beginnings^  for  eactcntof  empire*,  and  the  duration  of 
ic^  wilt  ptdbiblf  btf  rivmys  the  greateflr  objcd  thai  oniverfa! 
hvftory  can-exhibit  Nevev  can  we  ke  more  clearly  detaoti^ 
Araced  ^  advantages  which  accrue  t^  a  people^  frocft  ttm- 
perance,  vtfloiwy  dlfciplino,  juftice,  an*  emulation,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  their  hiftbry  j  and  ne^^er,  on  the  theatre  of  tW* 
wOrM>,  did  luKufjs  a  IJjirit  of  fafilon,  viofence,  and  lawleft 
power*  reign  more  uncontrouled  then  when  the^  dmpine  w^ 
fiitly  eftabliihfed. 

No  hiftory  furniflies  fo  ftriking  an*  example  how  incompa- 
tible extenfiv^  empire  iy  with  political  liberty,  or  difplays 
in  a  more  confpicuoos  light  the  wiftlom  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  appointing  that  that  form  of  government  which  is,  in  a 
manner,  neoefl&iy  for  exienftve  dominion,  fbould  be  the  happierf 
for  the  fubje<as  of  it.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 
w«re  it  not  for  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  arts  and  fciences 
(which  never  entirely  quitted  Conftantinople,  till  the  final  dif- 
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folucion  of  the  empire)  nohiftory  can  exhibit  a  more  diiagreeable  * 
fpeflacle,  though  it  is  not  an  ufelefs  one.     For  never  were  re* 
volutions,  attended  with  a^s  of  the  bafeft  treachery,  and  the 
mod  ftudied  cruelty  more  frequent ;  nor  did   any  nation  ever 
fink  lower  into  the  moft  defpicabie  fuperftition. 

A  lefs  grand  obje£l  of  contemplation  indeed,  but  a  more 
ttfeful  and  interefting  one  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
is  the  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths,  Vandab, 
Huns,' Franks,  and  other  northern  natiQns,  and  their  fecde- 
ment  in  thofe  parts  of  it  in  which  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  prefent  European  monarchies,  with  (heir  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  antecedent  to  their  migrations.  In  them  will  be  found 
the  (lamina  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  govern* 
ments,  and  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of  laws  now  in  force.  From 
that  period  every  kingdom  held  on  in  a  regular,  but  Separate 
progrefs,  of  internal  changes  and  revolutions,  till  about  die  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  power  of  the  greater  barons 
(derived  from  the  feudal  inftitutions)  was  broken  in  diflRereat 
manners,  and  with  different  confequences,  in  feveral  erf*  the 
principal  ftates  of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  domeftic  tranquillity  lacing  in  a  good  mea- 
fUre  fccured^  and  power  being  lodged  in  fewer  hands,  the  am* 
bition  of  princes  began  to  awake,  and  confequendy  fyflcms  of 
politics  began  to  extend  themfclves,  fo  that  the  moft  diftant  con* 
nexions  of  kingdoms  and  nadons.  took  place.  The  balance  of 
power  was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing  wbicb  could 
throw  the  leaft  weight  into  the  fcale,  though  fituated  in  the  le* 
moteft  part  of  Europe,  or  even  in  ftill  more  diftant  parts  of  the 
,  world,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewife  a  concurrence  of  a  variety  of  other  cir* 
cumftances  which  contributed  to  render  this  part  of  bifiory 
particularly  illuftrious,  and  more  diftinguiibable,  as  u  pirioJf 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory ;  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Bolingbroke,  who  defines  a  period  in  hiftory  to  be 
**  the  commencement  of  a  new  fituation,  new  intcrefts^  new 
<*  maxims,  and  new  manners/' 

About 
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About  this  time  the  invention  of  gun-powder  made  an  entire, 
but  gradual,  revdution  in  the  wbde  fyftem  of  war;  which 
made  it  more  comfdex  as  a  fcience  than  it  had  ever  been  before ; 
in  comparifon  of  which  former  battles  bad  been  littk  more  than 
the  fighting  of  wild  beafts,  in  which  force  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  (kill.  Commerce  became  vaftly  more  extenfive  ; 
the  naval  power  of  Europe  greatly  increafed,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovery  of  a  paflage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  plaht- 
ii^  of  European  colonies  in  thofe  new  difcovered  worlds.  About 
this  time  alfo  happened  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks,  which  was  attended  with  the  flight  of  feverai  men  of  learn- 
ing into  Italy,  who  promoted  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe : 
an  event  which  contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigious 
power  of  the  pope,  and  to  haften  the  reformation.  Now  alfo 
manufadures  began  to  be  multiplied,  the  arts  of  life  were 
brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfe^on,  luxury  was  beyond 
conception  encreafed }  and  at  this  time  politenefs  and  humanity 
are  improved  to  fuch  a  degree  as  diftinguiihes  the  prelent  race  of 
Europeans  from  their  anceftors,  almoft  as  much  as  men  in  general 
are  diftinguifbed  firom  brute  beafts.  I  may  add,  that,  in  confe- 
quence of  thefe  improvements,  happinefs  is  vaftly  increafed,  and 
this  part  of  the  world  is  now  a  paradife  in  comparifon  with  what 
It  was. 

Every  circumftance  which  contributed  to  bring  about  this, 
remarkable  and  happy  change  certainly  deferves  the  attention  of 
a  politician,  a  philofopher,  and  a  man.  For  the  events  of  this 
period  are  of  more  ufe  than  any  thing  that  the  whole  field  of 
hifiory  furniflies,  to  account  for  prefont  appearances^  which  is 
naturally  the  firft  thing  which  excites  our  curiofity,  and  engages 
our  fpeculation.     Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 

I  Ihall  juft  mention  the  principal  of  thofe  ftates  which  have  fince 
appeared  the  moft  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Spain, 
which  firft  rofe  to  fo  dangerous  a  height,  made  no  figure  till 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  abdut  the  time 
above-mentioned ;  when  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  politics 
of  Fetdinand,  and  Charles  V.  and  the  conqueft  of  Portugal, 
advanced  that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  power 
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hi  l^un^ ;  but  which  At  abfurd  politics  of  PbUip  II.  and  die 
weakneis  of  hrs  fueceiTors,  reduced  to  its  former  infignificance. 

France  had  no  opportunity  ofibewingitfelf  tothe  reft  of  Europe 
before  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  Till  that  time^  iti,  princes  were 
wholly  eii()ipIoye4  either  in  recovering  their  difmembered  country 
from  the  Engliib,  or  in  their  ftruggles  with  their  own  nobles. 
AUb  the  fuperior  power  and.  peptics  of  Sf^ria^  prevenled  the 
f'reiich  from  appearing  with  that  prodigious  Uftre  witb  which 
they  were  diftinguiflied  in  the  reign  of  J>wi8  XIV.  for  which 
however  they  were  prepared  by  their  expeditions  into  I t^y^  bjr 
their  contefts  with  Germany,  and  by  their  own  civil  wars. 
Since  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  aflBiirs  of  France  have  been 
very  feiifibly  upon  the  decline. 

The  hiftory  of  the  northern  crowns  likewife  deferves  little 
attention  till  about  the  fame  period.  Before  Frederic  1.  was 
elected  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  that  wonderful  revolu- 
tion which  Guftavus  I.  brought  about  in  Sweden*  the  hiflory  of 
thofe  crowns  is  nothing  more  than  a  confqfed  rbapTody  of 
events,  in  which  the  reft  of  Europe  had  little  concern. 

Ruffia  was  hardly  fo  much  a$  known  to  (he  reft  of  Europe 
till  die  important  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Pruffil^  which 
is  now  one  of  the  firft  powers  in  Europe,  had  no  being,  as  we 
may  fay,  till  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  fays  may  be  conmio- 
dioufly  divided  into  three  parts,  forming  three  lefler  periods  in 
politics  i  the  firft  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  fccond  from  thence  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  diird 
from  thence  to  his  own  times.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V» 
and  the  bigotry  of  Philip  IL  he  fays,  were  the  obje<^^  of  the 
firft;  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  1 1,  and  III.  the  objed  of  the 
fecond ;  and  the  oppofition  to  the  grooving  power  of  France  was 
the  objefb  of  the  third.  For  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  not  only 
was  the  fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great  deftgn  of  unit- 
ing the  Spaniih  and  French  monarchies  under  the  former  was 
laid. 

During 
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During  all  thej>eriod  which  intervened  between  Charle* 
magne  (in  who(e  time  the  European  ftates  firft  began  to  fettle 
into  fome  tolerable  form,  after  the  confufion  attending  the  mi- 
grations of  the  northern  nations)  and  die  period  above-men- 
tioned, namely,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Germany 
(next  to  the  exorbitant  power  cf  the  popes  in  temporal  as  w^U 
as  eCcIefiaftical  affidrs)  would  make  the  grtateft  figure  in  the  eye 
of  a  perfon  unconneded  with  any  particular  country  of  Europe. 
But  indeed  Europe  itfelf  during  all  that  period  would  fcarce  at- 
tra&  the  notice  cf  a  fpe^tor  of  the  zSiits  of  men,  who  had  no 
European  connexions.  For  feveral  centuries  before  and  after  the 
rei^n  of  Charlemagne,  Afiaexfaibktd  the  moft  inviting  fpefbcle, 
namely,  from  the  rifi^  of  the  Saractns  in  the  Ibrenth  century,  to 
tf&e  eftabHAmeht  of  theTurkifli  empire  by  the  tikingof  Coa^ 
ftantinofJe.  For  rapid  and  extenfive  conquefts,  following  cloft 
upon  one  anc^tber,  nothing  in  htftory  can  be  compared  to  thd 
facceffive  ?i<5lories  of  the  Saracens,  under  their  firft  Caliphs, 
diofe  of  the  Tartan  under  Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek, 
commonly  called  Tamerlane,  and  of  t}ie  Turks  till  they  were 
chedted  by  the  rife  of  the  European  powers  in  the  circum^ 
dances  above-mentioned. 
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LECTURE      XXXVL 


Tbi  mft  rmaridUi  Peripds  im  the  EugUJh  Hifiory.  Wbtn  tU 
Hi/lory  of  Scotland beghs  t$  ti  tutinfiing.  Tbi  nuft  iratrefilni 
Periods  in  tbi  Hi/lory  of  Literatun  and  tbi  jlrtSy  from  thi 
iorUtft  Antiquity  U  thi  prefrnt  Tina. 

TH  E  earlier  periods  in  tbe  EngU/b  iifiorywrt  the  conqueft 
of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans,  ^ur  fubjedioo  to  the  Saxoor, 
the  difiblution  of  the  heptarchy,  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  the 
Norman  conqueft,  by  which  the  feuckl  te^ur^  were  efta- 
blilbed,  and  the-  whole  fyftem  -  of  the  feudal  law  compleated. 
Thence  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  gradual  declenfion  of  that 
fyftem  tlU  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  efpecially  the  more  ef- 
fedual  blow  that  was  given  to  the  tottenng  remains  of  it  in 
that  and  the  following  reigns,  attended  with  tbe  extenfioo  of 
our  commerce,  the  increafe  of  our  naval  force,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  commons,  who  availed  themfdves  of  every  alte- 
ration in  die  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  country.  Thence  we 
are  led  to  view  the  ineffedual  oppodtion  which  our  imprudent 
princes  of  the  family  of  Stewart  made  to  the  power  of  tbe 
people,  till  it  ended  in  a  temporary  difiblution  of  the  monarchj, 
and  abfolute  anarchy  and  confufion.  Monarchy,  however,  was 
reftored  again  with  Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign  almoft  all  the 
remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  except  the  forms  of  law,  were 
aboliihed  by  a£t  of  parliament. 

But  the  moft  important  period  in  our  hiftory  is  that  of  die 
revolution  under  King  William.  Then  it  was  that  our  con- 
ftitution, after  many  flu6hiations,  and  frequent  ftruggles  for  pow- 
er by  the  different  members  of  it  (feveral  of  them  attended  with 
vaftefFufion  of  blood)  was  finally  fettled.  A  revolution  fo  re* 
maricable,  and  attended  with  fuch  happy  confequences,  has  per- 
I  baps 
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haps  BO  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  This  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Home  fays,  that  cut  off  all  pretcnfions  to  power  founded 
on  hereditary  right;  when  a  prince  was  chofen  who  received 
the  crown  on  exprefs  conditions,  and  found  his- authority  df- 
ublilhed  on  the  fame  bottom  with  the  privilege  of  the  people ; 
fi)  that  there  have  been  no  difierences  between  our  kings  and  par- 
liament iince.  Indeed  all  the  danger  (we  have  -reafon  to  appre- 
hend fince  that  period  feerns  to  be  from  the  aid  which  the  par- 
liament ttfelf  may  be  induced,  by  indired  methods,  to>give  the 
Court,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  hardly  ^orth  the  notice  of  an 
Engliihman  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  period  which 
is  excellently  treated  by  Dr.  Robertfon.     -^   ' 

The  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  ^  the  arts  and  fctituis 
are  firft  that  of  Greece,  which  was  in  its  greateft  glory  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  age  excelled  in  archi* 
tefture,  fculpture,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  metaphyfical  philo- 
fophy.  It  alfo  produced  a  great  many  excellent  writers,  whofe 
works  have  greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  polifli  all  ages 
and  nations,  which  ever  after  arrived  at  any  degree  of  refine- 
menc. 

When  the  Grecian  orators  beglm  to  fail,  the  arts  and 
fciences,  conduced  by  the  Grecian  mafters,  took  up  their  refi- 
<lcnce  for  afliort  fpace  of  time  at  Rome,  namely,  about  the  end 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  till  a  little  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ; 
though  arch itedure  and  f^uary  were  in  their  greateft  perfe,c- 
tion  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  Roman  arts  and  fciences 
were  the  (ame  that  had  flouriihed  in  Greece,  to  which  they 
retired  again  after  the  expiration  of  the  Auguftan^ge ;  and  the 
remains  of  this  kind  of  learning  at  length  took  up  their  reft- 
dcnce  at  Conftantinopk.  A  few  learned  men  being  obliged  to 
fly  from  this  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  took  re- 
fuge in  Italy,  about  die  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
where  they  were  received,  proteded,  and  encouraged  by  the 
howfe  of  Medici,  and  contributed  greatly  to  revive  a  tafte  for 
the  learning  and  fciences  they  brought  with  them  in  the  wef- 
teni  parts  of  Europe. 

While 
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While  the  fin^ll  ranaim  of  the  arts  and  fcienGcs  were 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople^  all  the  reft  ^  of 
.Europe  was  involved  in  the  moft  deploiable  ignorance  sind 
. barbarity  i  except  that  faint  glimmerings  of  learning  were 
ftill  to  be  found  in  the  doifiers  of  the  reonks^  the  only  £ife 
.afylumit  bad  in  tbofe  ages  of  violence  and  confufion. 

But  while  (b  little  attention  was  given  to  matters  of  fcicnce 
in  Europe,  their  former  feat,  they  were  cultivated  witli  the 
^eateft  affiduity  and  confiderable  fuccefi  where  they  were  Icaft 
expe£ied,  namely,  by  the  fticceflbrs  of  the  eaftern  conquerors 
above-mentioned.  The  Saracens,  by  their  conqueft  of  Egypt, 
^and  feveral  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Afia,  becan^  at 
length  enamoured  of  their  fciences,  and  tranflated  almoft  all 
their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  into 
their  own  language* 

The  later  Greeks  had  likewife  many  alchemical  writers, 
from  whom  the  Saracens  acquired  a  ufte  for  that  .ftu4y»  and 
natural  philofophy.  From  the  people  of  India  it  is  fuppqfed 
they  borrowed  die  nine  digits  in  arithmetic.  However  they 
.  applied  diligently  to  the  mathematical  fctences  and  <aAronomy« 
l*hey  compofed  tables  for  the  purpofe  of  calculation,  and  the 
rudiments  of  algebra  were  their  own  invention.  They  alfo 
made  confiderable  proficiency  in  medicine,  and  anatomy;  and 
their  poets  and  hiftorians  were  numerous  and  excellent  in  their 
kinds. 

Thefe  fctences,  as  has  been  die  fate  of  (cience  almoft  uui- 
verfally,  were  both  extended  with  thei^  conquefts,  and  adopted 
by  their  conquerors.  The  Tartars,  a  barbarous  and  untra^bUe 
people,  adopted  both  their  religion  and  their  learning,  in  which, 
fo  long  as  their  empire  continued,  they  diftinguiftied  them- 
felves,  though  not  fo  much  as  the  people  whom  ^y  had  fub- 
dued,  and  who  had  inftru£led  them. 

But  what  is  moft  mefnorable  in  the  learning  of  the  Saracens 
is,  that  it  was  brought  by  them  (by  the  way  of  Sptun)  into 
Chriftendom,  and  excited  a  thirft  for  knowledge,  and  particu- 
larly a   confiderable  application  to  medicine,  chimiftry,   and 

natural 
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ttatanJ  phikfophy,  long  before  the  Greek,  fugitives  from  Con- 
ftintinople  promoted  a  tafte  for  eloquence  and  the  belles  letters* 

The  Saracens  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  Ariftotelian  philo* 
(ophy  in  Europe,  which  no  perfon  had  the  courage  to  controvert 
before  Dcfcartes,  who  died  about  the  time  that  Newton  was 
born.  In  his  time^  however,  the  foundations  of  the  true  philo* 
fophy  were  laid  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  profecuted  with 
much  afSduity  by  Boyte,  and  carried  by  Newton  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

The  chief  reafon  why  knowledge  is  prod igioufly  more  dif- 
fufed  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as 
carried  to  a  much  greater  height  than  it  ever  was  in  any  former, 
is  the  invention  of  printings  which  firft  appeared  in  Germany 
about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before  the  taking  of  Conftantino* 
pie  by  the  Turks.  This  art  multiplies  b6oks  to  a  degree  of 
which  die  ancients  could  have  formed  no  idea,  and  M  very 
little  expence;  whereas,  in  former  ages,  learning  was  necefla- 
rily  confined  to  the  wealthy.  This  circumftance  accounts 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  authors  among  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  among  the  ancients  than  among  the  moderns^;  but  then 
it  was  s^u^h  greater  chance  with  them  than  with  us,  that  a 
genius  for  learning  might  arife  who  would  never  have  it  in 
his  power  to  come  at  the  neceSary  materials  for  improvement 
in  fcience. 

The  firft  dawning  of  a  polite  tafte  in  compofition  appeared  in 
Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  crufades,  which  expeditions 
liimifhed  a  fine  fubjed  for  poetry.  From  Provence  it  pafled 
into  Italy,  where  it  flouriflied  under  the  protection  of  the  Ita- 
lian princes  and  ftates«  more  efpecially  the  Florentines,  an 
induflrious,  rich,  enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a  coniiderable 
time  before  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  as  is  evident  from 
the  hiftory  and  writings  of  Petrarch.  Together  with  the  Mitf 
Uttrest  the  Italians  excelled  in  mulic,  pi^inting,  and  architeduret 
From  them  diefe  arts  and  fciences  pafTed  into  France.  This 
nation,  however,  was  much  behind  the  Englifii  in  poetry  and 
the  belles  leCtrcs  in  the  age  of  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  but  far 
outflripped  us  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,     1  hey  were  however 

far 
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far  behind  us  in  the  more  manly  ftudies  of  the  mathematics  and 
philofophy.  Of  the  prefent  times  I  fay  noth4ng.  The  generous 
emulation  by  which  we  are  a£hiated  can  only  produce  good 
efie£ls. 

It  is  needlefs,  indeed,  tp  fay  any  thing  more  of  the  progrefs 
which  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  in  the  laft  age,  when  I  pro* 
pofe  nomore,  in  this  place,  than  juft  to  point  out  the  greater  pe- 
riods in  which  partfcular  attention  hath  been  paid  to  them.  It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  before  I  clofe  this  fubjed  juft  to 
mention  the  Chinefe  j  who  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  attained 
to  a  mediocrity  in  almoft  all  the  fciences,  beyond  which  they 
feem  incapable  of  advancing.  Being  fo  remote  from  us,  rhey 
contributed  nothing  to  enlighten  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and 
their  attachment  to  their  own  claffical  books,  cuftoms^  and 
the  honour  of  their  own  nation  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  proba- 
ble they  will  ever  receive  much  advantage  from  European  dis- 
coveries* 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE      XXXVII. 

The  moft  important  Periods  in  the  Hijiory  of  ManufaSfures  and 
Conmerci  pointed  out. 

IF  W€  would  mark  the  feveral  periods,  and  countries,  in  which 
mannfadures  and  commerce  have  flouriihed,  we  muft  follow 
die  courfe  of  the  arts^  which  commerce  has  always  accom- 
panied, and  in  a  great  meafure  that  of  power^  which  feldom  fails 
to  attend  it ;  and  the  progrefs  of  all  the  three  has  been  from 
eaft  to  weft,  beginning  near  the  land  of  Paleftine. 

The  firft  people  who  were  induced  by  their  fituation  to  apply 
to  arts  and  commerce  were  tbofe  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  convenient  far  tranf* 
pbrting goods  from  the  Indies;  though  it  is  moft  probable 
that  goods  were  firft  carried  by  land  on  camels.  Thefe  people 
were  the  Arabians  or  lihmaelites,  and  efpecially  the  £domite8» 
Their  trade  was  chiefly  with  Egypt,  which  by  that  meani  grew 
rich  and  populous. 

Upon  the  conqueft  of  Idumea  by  David,  the  fcatter^  ivmaiiis 
of  that  induftrious  people  fled  to  the  coafts  of  the  M^ditetranean 
fea,  where,  as  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  conjedures,  they  took  Sidon,  <he 
inhabitants  of  which  built  Tyre,  which  being  found  more  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  traffic,  prefently  became  mOre  famous 
than  its  mother  country.  The  Tyrians  finding  an  immenfe 
vent  for  their  commodities  along  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea,  among  people  who  had  juft  begun  to  be  civilized  (and 
whom  their  intercourfe  with  them,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumflance,  contributed  to  civilize)  grew  rich,  populous  and 
powerful  to  an  incredible  degree ;  and  notwithftanding  they  were 
fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  only  driven  from  the  con- 
tinent. For  they  built  a  city  equal,  or  fuperior,  to  the  former 
on  an  ifland  oppolite  to  it,  where  they  continued  their  commerce 
with  the  fame  advantages,  till  they  were  finally  fubdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great* 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had  founded  many  colo- 
nies on  the  coafts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  particularly  Carthage, 

which 
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which  hj  Che  intimate  conoexion  it  always  kept  up  with  iu 
mother  country,  and  the  free  acceft  the  Carthaginians  had  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  Europe,  grew  to  a  far  greater  height  of 
opulence  and  power  than  commerce  had  ever  advanced  any  na- 
tion before  them. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  feat  of  the  fame  commerce 
to  Alexandria^  where  the  Ptokmys  were  great  encouragers  of 
commerce,  and  found  their  advantage  in  it.  For  the  produce 
*  of  the  cuftoms  of  Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  been  two  millions 
of  our  money  annually.  Alexandria  mainuined  the  fame  rank 
in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  yielded  to  Conftantinople  on  the  removal 
of  the  feat  of  government  to  that  place.  At  Conftantinople  the 
riches  acquired  by  commerce  long  preferved  the  remains  of  that 
power  which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

During  the  ravages  committed  by  the  northern  barbarians  in 
their  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire,  two  rival  ftates,  Venice  and 
6enoa,  rofe  from  the  itioft  inconfiderable  beginnings,  and  by  their 
commerce  with  Conftantinople  and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  weftern  ftates  6f  Europe  on  the  other,  arrived  at  im- 
menie  riches  and  power ;  fo  as  to  be  a  match  for  the  Turks 
when  they  boA  put  an  end  to  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire, 

Widiia  this  period,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  bu«. 
fine&  of  exchange  and  banking  was  begun  by  the  Lombards 
and  Jews ;  an  invention  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  trading  p^irt 
of  the  world,  which  was  now  become  very  exten(ive»  For  be- 
fbrethis  time,  commerce  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  weftw 
wards,  and  many  towns  in  Germany,  England,  the  low  countries, 
and  France,  called  the  Hanfe  towns,  entered  into  a  league  for 
carrying  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce,  which  they  did  with  vaft 
advantage,  till  their  haughtinefs  and  warlike  enterprises  gave 
umbrage  to  the  powers  of  Eui'ope,  and  engaged  them  to  put  an 
end  to  their  ctmfederacy. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by  dieir  mutual  jeaioufy 
and  wars ;  but  what  diverted  almoft  the  whole  courfe  of  trade  out 
of  its  former  channel,  and  which  mfakes  the  moft  remarkable  re- 
volutioa  in  the  whde  hiftory  of  commerce,  was  the  difcovery  of 
a  paflage  to  ibe  Eaft  Indies  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  by 

the 
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iXst  Portugueie,  and^  America  by  the  Spaniards*  Thefe  dif- 
coveries  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  the  c^mpafs^ 
which  then  firft  began  to  be  applied  to  navigation;  though  th^c 
property  of  the  loadftonf ,  on  which  the  ufe  of  it  depends,  had 
been  known  a  confider^^ble  time  before. 

For  about  a  century  ai|d  a  half  thefe  were  the  only  confider* 

able  naval  powers  in  the  world  ;   bur  the  arrogance  and  ambU 

tton  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  excited  the 

hatred   and  induftry  of  the  Dutch  and   Englilh.      The  former 

firft  became  a  free,  then  a  commercial,  and  then,  in  a  remarkably 

fkcNTt  fpace  of  time,  a  rich  and  potent  ftate,  and  much  fuperior 

to  their  former  mailers*     The'Engliih  in  the  reign  of  kKzabeth 

began  to  follow  their  footfteps,  and  by  a  fieady  perfeverance,  and 

the  help  of  many  natural  advantages,  they  have  been  continually 

increafing  their  commerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at  this  day 

far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  or  that  of  any  other  ftate  in 

the  world. 

.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifli  has  excited  all  the 
ftates of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  and  opportunities, 
to  engage  in  commerce.  This  emulation  has  railed  fuch  a  fpirit 
•f  induftry,  promoted  fo  many  new  manufadures,  occafioned  the 
eftabli^ment  of  fo  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  and  broi^ht  fuch  an  amazing  acccffion  of  riches  and 
power  to  the  ftates  of  Europe  in  general,  as  muft  have  appeared 
incredible  but  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  little  did  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  imagine  that  the  Divifi  toto  crU  Briianmy 
and  the  poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring  nations, 
would  ever  make  the  figure  diey  now  do,  and  go  fo  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  they  had  attained  to  in  refpeS  to  fcience^ 
Commerce,  riches,  power  and  I  may  add  happinefs. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  England,  though  it  was  byno^means 
inconfiderable  in  feveral  periods  of  the  more  early  part  of  our 
hiftory,  that  were  particularly  favourable  to  it,  and  though  it  was 
encouraged  by  feueral  of  our  wifer  princes  in  thofe  times ;  yet,  till 
the  period  in  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention  of  it,  it  never 
was  fo  confiderable  as  to  deferve  being  taken  notice  of  in  this 
Very  general  view  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  commerce. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE        XXIVIIL 

£viry  Thing  worthy  of  AtUntion  in  Hiftory  which  contributis  to 
make  a  Nation^  happy  ^  populous^  or  ficuro.  Govommint  an  if* 
fintial  Article.  Nature  and  Obji^fs  of  Civil  Government* 
How  far  the  Provifions  of  Government  Jbould  extend.  Liberty 
of  fpeaking  and  writing.  Public  Inftru&ion.  The  Power  of 
Individuals  and  of  the  State  in  the  Difpofal  of  Property.  Pro^ 
vifionfor  the  Poor. 

LA  S  T  L  Y,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  attention  both  of 
ai  philofophical  and  political  reader  of  hiftory  which  can 
contribute  to  make  a  people  happy  at  home,  formidable  abroad^ 
or  increafe  their  numbers ;  becaufe  a  numerous^  zfuure^  and  a 
happy  fociety  is  the  objeS  of  all  human  policy. 

I'his  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  moft  important  objeds  of 
attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  which  it  cannot  be  expeded  that 
I  (bould  confider  very  minutely.  I  think,  however,  that  I  (hall 
not  fulfil  my  engagement  to  point  out  the  proper  obje£fs  of  at'- 
tention  to  2l  ttzitr  of  hxfkoxy  (which  implies  that  I  fliould  de- 
monftrate  the  things  I  point  out  to  ^/proper  objeds  of  attention) 
unlefs  I  explain  the  great  leading  principles  of  wife  policy^  in  an 
account  of  thofe  circumftances  which  contribute  to  the  flourilh- 
ing  ftate  of  focieties,  and  the  mutual  connexions  and  influences 
of  thofe  circumftances.  Indeed,  the  bare  mention  of  them  will 
in  fome  meafure  anfwer  my  purpofe,  as  it  will  make  the  reader 
attend  to  the  things  I  point  out,  as  of  principal  confequence  to 
promote  the  bappinefs  of  fociety,  and  obferve  their  effeds  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading,  which  certainly  leads  to  the  beft  pra^cal 
ufe  that  can  be  made  of  this  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the  domeftic  happinels 
and  fecurity  of  ftates,  Government,  with  the  various  fiarmt 
of  it,  is  the  firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  notice,  and  this  is  in 
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fMiSt  the  moft  ftriking  objeEt  in  every  btftorjr.  To  this^  dierefore^ 
and  to  eveiy  circinnfttnce  reltring  to  it»  a  reader  of  hiftbry 
ooght  particularly  to  attend. 

Man  is  focial  beyond  any  other  animal^  and  the  connexions 
which  men  are  difpofed  to  form  with  one  another  are  infinitely 
more  various  and  extenfive  ;  becaufe  they  are  capable  of  doing 
much  more  for  one  another  than  any  other  animals  are.  The 
principle  which  leads  men  to  form  themfelves  into  thofe  larger 
focieties  which  we  cMjlatitj  is  the  defire  of  fecuring  the 
undiftorbed  enjoyment  of  their  pofleffions.  Without  this  the 
weak  would  alwa]^  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ftrong^  and  the  ig* 
norant  of  the  crafty.  But  by  means  of  government  the  ftrength 
and  wifdom  of  the  whole  community  may  be  applied  to  redreft 
private  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  repel  ar  foreign  invader.  - 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid  that  the  proper  ufe  of  fociety  (or 
that  which  we  may  fuppofe  a  number  of  perfonis,  at  firft  uncon- 
neded  together,  and  of  courfe  at  the  mercy  of  their  neighbours, 
would  firft  think  of,  in  forming  a  fociety)  is  anything  nK>re 
than  tnert  fiatrity.  But  as  they  would  foon  find,  when  thus 
united,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  much psjkiw  ad^ 
vaniagg  from  their-  union,  this'  may  alfo  be  confidercd  as  a 
juft  end  of  fociety.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very  great  one, 
is,  left  by  aiming  at  too  much^pofitive  advantage,  great  num- 
bers may  be  deprived  even  of  diat  negative  advantage  which 
they  firft  ptopofed  to  themfelves,  vi^.  fecurity  from  injury 
and  oppreffion,  fo'that  they  ihail  be  more  incommoded  than 
benefited  by  the  cdnnexion.  It  may  even  happen  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  community,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  it« 
may  make  fuch  regulations  as,  inftead  of  being  ufefoL  may 
eventually  be  the  caufe  of  mudi  evil  to  them.  Societies  of 
men,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  being  omnifcient,  may  not 
eonfult  the  beft  for  themfelves,  but  mifs  of  the  very  advantage 
they  aim  at,  and  by  the  very  means  by  which  they  think  to 
gain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  government  was  confined 
not  only  to  thofe  things  in  which  the  whole  fociety  are  in- 
terefted,  but  to  diofe  in  which  the  power  of  the  whole  can  be 
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broughtrto  a&  to  the  moft  BifaMUHtgCfas  in  defaite  llrom  tx^ 
tenia]  injuries^  whicb  necellarily  requires  wihmi  ;  wiminittetiskg 
juftice,  which  requires  impardality,.  and  in  vi^icb  the  parcidf 
theinfe)ve9^aren^:U>  be  trnfted^  as  aUbia  er6Aii^.fofleie  public 
WQckiS)  andr  forming  (Miblic^  inftkiicioos^  iifeful  to  the  whole 
and  to  pofterity* 

Since  all  fACfi  natiKaUywilb  .!#  be  at  libert]^  -to  fenre  tbem^ 
fel«e$  in.thing^  in  which  others  are  nH  .eoatemedy  and  the 
good  of  the  whcde  is  the  greaC  rule  by  which  every  .thing  re«> 
lattng  to  fociety  ought  to  be  regulated,  it  is  evidtntfy  defireable 
that  recourie  ihould  not  be  had  tothe  power  of  the  focfety,  ex- 
cept where  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage ;  and  fince  expe* 
perience  is  o4ir  heft  guide  in  things  of  fo  complete  a  nature  as  the 
interefts  of  large  bodies  of  meti^  it  Is  moft  advifeable  to  leave 
every  man  at  perfed  liberty  to  ferve  himfelf^'  till  fome  adual  in- 
con  venienee  be  found  to  refuk  from  it. 

As  there  ^rt  cafes  in  whicb  -numhrs  cbn  eafilj)  and  con- 
Teniently^  aSft  mdivutuait^  fo  there  are  others  in  which  paf- 
ticular  individuals  are  bcft  qualified  to  afift  numbers.    In  ihf 
former  ^fes  there  is,  thereforet  a  propriety  in  the  interference 
of  ^verniaeiit)  but  certainly,  not  in  the*  latter ;  and  in  this 
clafe  wemuft  rank  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  inveftigatjon 
of  tm^»  and  the  progreia  of  knowledge,  as  medicine^  phi- 
lofopby^  theoI<^y,  &c.  and  every  thing  in  praAice  depending 
upon  themt.in  which  any  number  of  the  fociety  may  voluntarily 
join  without  difturbing  others*     The   reafon  is,  that  in  every 
thing  of  this  nature,  ingenious  and  fpeculative  individuals  will 
always  be  the  firft  to  make  difcoveries,  and  it  will  require  time 
to  communicate  them  to  the  reft.    Confequently,  if  the  prefent 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  majority  of  any  fociety  were  im** 
pofed  upon  all  the  reft,  no  improvements  could  ever  uke  place  i 
and  the  moft  ingenious  members  of  the  community,  thofe  wbgr^ 
would  be  the  beft  qualified  to  ferve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general 
ftock  of  knowledge,  would  always  be  fubje^l  to  be  diftrefled, 
and  to  have  f heir  generous  endeavours  thwarted^  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  more  bigotted  part  of  the  community,  whofe 
prejudices,  againft   what  would  ultimitely   be  for  their  own    ' 
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advantnge^  might  in  dine  be  overcome,  provided,  that  perfeA; 
liberty  w^  glveo  to  all  perfonsto  fpecnlate,  and  to  aAas  thejr- 
(bould  judge  proper.  Different  icbemel  would  then  be  propofed 
by  different  perfons,  the  fociety  would  have  the'  benefit  of  all 
the  experiments  diey  would  make^  and  that  fcheme  woakl  at 
lengdi  be  generally  and  univerfaliy  adopted,  which  (hould  ap-^ 
pear  to  be  n»>ft  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Indeed)  one  of  the  moft  valuable  rights  of  men,  as  individttals^ . 
and  the  moft  important  to  the  ftate  itfelf,  is  that  of  giving^ 
their  opinioos^  and  endeavouring  to  inform  others,  where  either, 
their  own  intercft  or  that  of  the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is* 
the  only  method  of  collecting  and  increafing  the  wifdom  of  the; 
natEOii.  It  is  therefore  for  the  intereft  of  the  whole  that,  in  a 
ftate  of  fociety,  every  man  retain  his  natural  powers  of  fpeak-*'. 
ing,  writing,  and  publifliing  his  fentiments  on  all  fubje^. 
efpecially  in  propoling  new  forms  of  government,  and  cenfuring 
thofe  who  ahufe  any  public  truft.  It  is  the  eafieft  and  beft  me* 
thod  of  checking  abufes.  Perfons  may  certainly  do  mifchief: 
by  this,  as  well  as  by  every  other  power  of  doing  good  ^  but  it 
will  be  fufficientjy  checked  if  every  man  be  puni£hed  .for  any. 
injury  that  be  can  be  proved  to  have  done  to  others  in  his. 
property,  good  name,  &c.  But  if  this  extend  to  his  public 
charader,  and  the  emoluments  of  public  ofllces,  the  great  ufe 
of  libei;cy  of  fpeecb  and  of  wating  will  be  prevented.  If  any 
officer  be  traduced  as  an  officer,  let  him  vindicate  himfelf  in 
the  fame  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  or  employ  his  friends 
to  do  it.  He  has  the  fame  accefs  to  the  public  opinion  that 
other  perfons  have,  and  he  ought  to  be  contented  with  it. 

Of  thofe  fervices  in  which  it  is  necefiary  for  numbers  to 
give  their  aid  to  individuals,  it  is  not  necefiary  that  all  of  them 
fhould  be  performed. by  the  whole  fociety,  fome  of  thofe  fervicea 
being  more  conveniently  performed  by  a  particular  part  of  it. 
Thus  a  public  road,  or  bridge,  may  be  moft  conveniently  made* 
by  the  diftrtA  in  which  it  is  wanted  i  but  .the  power  of  the 
ftate  may  be  neceffary  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftridi 
to  do  it,  or  to  dired  the  mode  in  which  it  ftiould  be  done ; 
whether,  for  example,  by  a  general  contribution,  or  by-  tolls 
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upon  the  ufe  of  the  road  or  bridge*  Where  the  latter  can  be 
done,  it  is  the  moft  reafonable,  becaufe  every  perfon  pajs  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  he  recdves. 

Public  inftrudton  is  an  objeSt  in  which  the  whole  fociety  is 
interefted.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  that  the  government  give 
fome  attention  to  it.  But  as  individuals  are  ftill  more  interefted 
in  it,  it  may  be  heft  for  the  ftate'to  do  no  more  than  appoint 
fchools  in  every  diftrid  or  dired  in  what  manner  the  teachers 
may  be  induced,  by  fufficient  (alaries,  or  the  ufe  of  proper 
rooms,  ^c.  to  inftrucl  all  that  offer  themfelves  ;  leaving  them  to 
derive  the  chief  part  of  their  maintenance  from  their  fees  for 
teaching.  As  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  particular 
importance  to  all  perfons,  it  ihould  feem  that  effeAual  provifion 
ought  to  be  made,  either  by  rewards  or  punifliments,  that  all 
ihould  be  inftru£led  in  them. 

In  a  very  improved  (late  of  fbciety,  the  occupation  of  each 
peribn  is  fo  limited,  that  in  order  to  attain  perfeAion  in  it,  he 
muft  in  a  manner  facrifice  every  thing  elfe*  Gonfequently,  men 
would  be  little  more  than  machines  without  fome  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  an  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  reading* 
In  Scotland,  and  in  North  America,  the  ju^cious  eftabltflimeat 
of  parifli  fchools  has  enabled  all  the  common  people  to  read, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  caft  accompts* 

The  provifions  of  government  are  always  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  prefent  day,  the  laws  of  fociety  being  a  rule 
for  otur  own  future  condud  and  that  of  our  pofterity ;  but  it 
becoipes  men,  as  knowing  themfelves  to  be  (hort  lighted,  not 
to  pretend  to  look  very  far  into  futurity,  but  to  make  provifion 
for  rc&ifying  their  miihdces  whenever  they  (hall  be  difcovered, 
and  to  make  the  redification  as  eafy  as  poffible.  For  when 
mankind  find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  regulations  of  their 
anceftors,  they  will,  no  doubt,  relieve  tliemfelves;  but,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  injudicious  provifions  of  paft  ages,  they  may 
fufier  exurecnely  before  they  can  do  this. 

It  is  wife,  therefore,  in  focteties,  if  not  exprefly  to  ap- 
point a  formal  revifion  of  their  whole  conftitution  after  a 
certain  time,  at  leaft  to   do  this  with  refped  to  fubordinate 

parts. 
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parts,  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  individuals  from  mailing 
fuch  a  difpofal  of  their  property  as  (hall  be  manifeiHy  in- 
jurious in  future  ages.  If  the  Enlifli  law  had  not  interfered 
in  former  times,  fuch  was  the  fupefilition  of  the  people,  and 
their  fubjeSion  to  the  priefts,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
landed  property  of  this  kingdom  Would  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  the  prefent  generation  would  not  have  had  the 
diTpofal  of  any  part  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  thofe  who  have  not  the  power 
of  alienating  it  again  ihoiild  be  carefully  watched  in  evpry 
country,  whether  lands  appropriated  to  religious  or  charitable 
ufes,  or  any  other  objeft  that  refpeAs  fu.ure  time.  Otherwife, 
the  beft  intentioned,  and  the  moft  enlightened  perfons  may  do 
harm  when  they  mean  to  do  good.  For  want  of  proper  care 
m  the  management  of  zny  Jund  for  future  ufe,  the  defign  of  ic 
is  liable  to  be  perverted,  thofe  who  fuperintend  it  not  having 
the  fame  upright  views  with  thofe  who  appointed  them  ;  fo 
that  a  very  fmall  advantage  may  be  procured  at  a  very  greac 
expence.  If  the  provifion  was  intended  to  remedy  any  evil, 
the  evil  itfelfmay  ceafe,  and  the  fund  become  ufel^fs.  The 
Crufades  brought  the  leprofy  into  Europe,  and  charitable  per* 
ions  founded  a  great  number  of  lazanttos  for  the  reception  and 
cure  of  lepers.  But  the  leprofy  is  not  fo  common  at  this  da/ 
as  many  other  difeafes,  and  therefore  it  does  not  require  any 
particular  provifion. 

When  revenues  are  left  to  the  difpofal  of  truftees,  they  will, 
dire^y  or  indiredly,  find  a  benefit  to  themfelves,  or  their 
friends,  in  the  trull  i  and  fo  many  perfons  will  become  interefted 
in  the  continuance  of  it,  that,  let  the  abufe  of  property  be  ever 
fo  great,  a  powerful  intereft  will  be  formed  againft  any  refor- 
mation ;  and  fuch  inftitUtions  may  do  much  barm,  before  it  be 
difcovered  that  they  even  do  no  good. 

In  moft  cafes  it  would  certainly  be  much  better  to  provide 
temporary  remedies  for  inconveniences,  fuch  as  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  places  of  education,  &c.  If  the/ 
be  fupported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  living,  the/ 
will  bo  properly  fuperintetidecl,  and  they  will  not  be  continued 
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longer  than  tbey  will  be  found  to  be  ufc&il.  Why  (hould  we 
prefume  that  our  poflerity  will  not  ^.c.-ai  wife  and  as  generous 
as  ojurfelves?  There  is  the  gre;a|j^  certainty  that  they  will  be 
wifer^  and  therefore  the  faircS^pccfunxption  that  they  will  be 
i^//^  than  we  are.  But  all  perpeitfities  go  upon  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  want  of  wifdoni>  or  of  generofity,  in  our  dcf- 
C^pdj^nts.  / 

The  fafe  transferring^  as  Well  as  thq  fecurc  poffifftan  of 
property,  is  a  privilege  which  we  derive  from  fociety.  But  it 
is  a  queftion  amoi)g  politicians,  how  hv  this  privilege  ifaould 
extend?  That  all  p^rfons  (hould  have  the  abfolu^e  difpofij 
of  their  prpperty  during  their  owjci  Jives,  and  while  they  have  the 
^If  of  t;heir.  underftanding,  ^yas  ijcvcr  difputed.  But  fome,  and 
amongtb^m  is.Mr.  Turgot,  fays  there  (houjd  be  no  Ujlanunt^ 
a  man  fbould  have  no  power  of  difpofuig  of  his  property  after 
his  de^tb)  but  it  (hould  be  di^ributed  by  the  law,  according^ 
to  the  degrees  of  confanguinity^  But  in  mod,  if  not  all  the 
civilized  ftates  qf  Europe,  every  maj(i  has  an  indefinite  power 
over  bis  property,  fo  that  he  can  direft  the  enjoyment  of  It  in 
all  future  time. 

P<?rbaps  a  medium  would  be  the  mo(t .  convenient  in  this 
cafe.  Ther?  may  be  good  reafons  (of  which  private  perfons 
are  the  beft  judges)  why,  in  particular  cafijs,  their  property 
Ihpuld  not  (jefcend  to  their  children,  or  neareft  relations.  But 
'  as  no  man  can  look  into  futurity,  and  therefore  be  cannot  judge 
what  would  b?  the  beft  ufc  of  his  property  in  generations  yet 
unbofn»  an4  they  who  furvive  him  will  h^ve  a  much  bcttec 
opportunity  of  judging,  there  is  the  feme  reafon  why  it  (hould, 
then  be  at  theit  difpofal,  as  (;hat  for  the  prefent  it  (hould  be  at 
hU*  Let  every  perfon,  therefore,  bequeath  his  property  to 
thpf<t, perfons  in  wbofe  wifdom  he  can  moft  confide,  but  not 
pretend  to  dire6l  them  in  circumstances  which  he  will  never 
knpw»  and  thet^fpr^  cannof  \^^%^  ^^*  Ind,ee4  the  wifdom  of 
all,  ftates  is  frequei)tly  obli^e,d  tp  interfere  ai^d  to  check  the  ca- 
price of  individw;^ls  in  tl)e  4i(jPQ&l  of  tb^ir  prppci^.^ 

A  difference  in  induftry  and  good  fprtiyie  will^  i^trpduj^c;  a^ 
diifercape  in  the,  conditions. of  Qiea  in  fpc^cty,  fo  tl^a(  in  tine 
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fome  Wrlf  becbrttt  rith,  ami  others  poor ;  and  iit  cafe  of  extrenw^ 
oli  age^  and'  particular  accideae^,  many  of  the  hitter  nti^  pcrUh*  ' 
without  the  affiffance  of  the  formeff    On  this  account  wife- 
ftattefmcri  wHI  take  the  flate  of  the  pik)r  into  confidchition«    Btit 
id  this  refpdflf  there-  w^il  be  great  danget  of  their  attempting  too  " 
much)  afnd  thereby  encumbei'ing  thcmfelvcs  without  remedying 
the  cv-iffc 

If  every  man  who  is  redurccd  to  pov^y,  by  whatever  nieans,  b^  ' 
aRowed  to  have ar claim  updn  tht  comtAoit  flock  for  fiiibfiftenoei  ^ 
great  numb^n^,  who  are  indiiFerent  aboaf  any  thing  ifcy<md  at 
mere  fobfiftence,  will  be  in1|prdvHent,  jpendin^g"  every  tfting  Aef  - 
ger  in  the  moft  extravagant  itiaimer,  as  knowifng  thattbey  have  ^ 
a  certain  i^fource  in  the  pro vtftorr  which  th6  law  makes  for- 
them  I  and' the  greater  i$  the  provifidn  that  is  mdkfe'for  the  po6r^- 
the  more  poor  there  will  be   to  avail  themfelves  of  it;  a^^  tH** 
gederaf",  meri  will  not  frtiriit  td  labour  if  tfcey  canrttve  wNhout  it. 
HftftS  means  man^  inftead of  beiitg  the^moft  provident  of  a^' 
maBs,  as*  he  ndturally :  Wodl?  Be,  is  th«  moft   iavprovideiit  ol' 
them  an.     flkving  rtooccafion  forfbrefight,  be  tbihte-^f  no^ 
thing  beyond  the  preffcnt  moment,  and  thas  is  redueed  to  t  con*  ' 
didon  lower  than  that  of  the  beafts* 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  cafe  in  this  country^ 
and  the  evil  is  fo  great  a^id  inveterate,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
a  remedy.  Better,  certainlyi  would  it  have  been  if  government 
had  not  interfered  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  at  all,  except  to 
relieve  thofe  who  are  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  become 
difabled^  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  as  fddiers,  feamen^ 
&c.  In  this  cafe  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  inftances  of  great 
diftrefs ;  but  fo  there  are  at  prefent,  and  generally  of  the  moft 
deferving«  who  decline  the  relief  of  the  parifh;  while  the  idle, 
the  impudent,  and  the  clamorous  will  have  it.  In  general, 
if  no  provifion  was  made  for  the  poor  by  law,  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  truly  deferving  of  relief  would  find  it  fooner  than  they 
now  do,  in  the  charity  of  the  welUdifpofed.  In  this  cafe  many 
no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to  the  poor.  But  in  urgent  cafes  . 
iainMui%  Vo(t)d  |e^|oreven  froiik,thcm  by  (hame  ;  and  by  no 
means  can  all  men  be  made  to  bear  an  equal  ihare   of  any 
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burthen  whatever.  The  truly  well-difpded  would  not  complalD 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others,  being  con- 
tent with  looking  for  their  reward. in  a  future  ftate. 

The  beft  method  would  perhaps  be  to  oblige  the  poor,  to 
provide  for  themfelves,  by  appropriating  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  wages  to  that  ufe,  as  is  done  in  the  cafe  of  foldiers 
and  feamen.  As  they  muft  have  a  prefent  fubfiftence,  this 
would  only  be  givingthe  poorer  fort  of  them  a  better  price  for 
their  labour^  and  would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the  produce 
of  riiat  labour.  But  it  would  be  a  much  better  tax,  and  far 
lefs  expenilve,  than  the  prefent  poor  rates.  If  this  was  not 
done  by  a  general  law,  but  left  to  the  difcretion  of  particular 
towns,  &c.  it  might  be  regelated  (b  as  to  enfprce  greater  in- 
d^ftry^  the.appropriation  being  yaried  according  to  the  gains  of 

workmen. 

.  The  ideaof  not  having  a  perfed  command  of  their  019m  monej 
would,  no  doubt,. at  firft  give  labourers  ^d  manufaAurers  much 
dKguftf  and  might  prevent  fome  from  engaging  in  manufactures. 
But  when  the  regulation .  was  fully  efiabliihed,  that  averfion 
might  vani(b%  At  ^U  events  we  mufi^  out  of  a  number  of  evils> 
cbooie  the  leaft. 
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LECTURE      XXXIX^ 

Of  Political  and  Civil  Liberty.  Particular  Okje^s  pf  particular 
Govirnments.  Forms  of  Government y  fimfle  or  complex*  In 
49nftituent  Pariu 

AS  it  is  always  convefiient  to  have  difFerent  terms  to  exprefs 
diflFerent  things^  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  diftinguifh  the 
different  kinds  of  power,  or  privileges,  that  men  ia  a  ftate  of 
ibcie^  enjoy  in  the  following  manner*  The  power  which  thc( 
community  leaves  him  poflefled  of  with  refycik  to  his  own  con« 
daSty  may  be  called  bis^iW/  liberty,  whereas  the  (hare  that  be 
may  have  in  diref^iag  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  may  be  called 
his  poliiicat  liberty.  Both  the  terms  being  in  the  language,  it 
will  be  better  to  aiSgn  them  thefe  diftinA  (i^nifications  than  to 
ufe  them  promjicuoufly,  as  is  commonly  done.  Ln  a  ftate  of 
civil  liberty  g  man  retains  the  moft  important  of  his  natural 
dgbts.  In  a  Sate  of  political  liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a 
controttl  over  the  condud  of  others.  It  is  for  his  advantage^ 
therefore,  to  lofe  as  little  of  the  fonperi  ^sfd  %o  j^aia  as  much  of 
the  latter  as  he  can. 

There  may  ^  ftatcs  ia  which  all  the  members  of  the  com«-, 
munity  ihall  be  politically  free,  or  have  an  equal  power  of  mak* 
ing  laws  {or  of  appointing  thofe  who  (hall  make  them)  and  yet 
thofe  laws  may  be  very  oppreffive,  leaving  individu/als  little 
power  over  their  own  adions.  As,  on  the  other  hand«  meo 
may  enjoy  much  civil  liberty,  being  left  in  the  undifturbed  ub 
of  their  fkculties  to  think  and  z&  for  themfelves,  aiid  yet  b6 
excluded  from  all  fhare  in  the  government.  But  in  thjs  cafe 
their  civil  liberties,  or  private  rights,  will  be  precarious,  being 
at  the  mercy  of  others.  Political  liberty  is  therefore  the  only 
fure  guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  on  that 
*PCowt. 

u 


It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  of  little  confequence 
whether  perfons  in  common  ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  fliare 
of  political  liberty  or  not.  But  without  this  there  cannot  be 
jthat  perfuafion  of  fecurity  mi  independence,  which  nlone  can 
encourage  a  man  to  make  great  exertions.  A  man  who  is 
feofible  that  he  is  at  the  dHpofal  of  others,  over  wholje  condud 
tw  has  no  fortofcomro^il,  has  ^ways  fome  unknown  evil  to 
dread.  He  will  be.  afraid  of  attrading  the  no(i(;ff  of  hi#  fupe* 
riors,  and  mud  feel  himfelf  a  mean  and  degraded  being.  But, 
a  fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a  knowled^  of  the  laws  by  which  hi% 
conduct  muft  be  governed;  with  fome  degree  of  controwl  over 
tbofe  who  ^ake  and  admioifter  the  laws,  gives  him  a  conftant 
feeling  of  his  own  importance,  and  kads  him  to  indulge  a  free 
^nd  manly  turn  of  thinking,'  which  will  make  him  greatly  fii* 
perior  to  \^hatfae  would  Tiave  been  under  an  arbitrary  form  of 
government. 

Under  every  form  of  government  we  find  men  united  for  Aeir 
common  advantage,  and  fubmitting  to  fuch  reftramts  upon  theiv 
natural  Hberty  as  their  common  good  requires^  But  thou^ 
iJiis  be  tht  general  and  ultimate  objeft  of  every  government, 
yet,  the  whol^  form  of  particular  goverriments  has  /ome  moro 
immediate  objed,  to  which  the  principal  parts  of  it  are  moro 
particularly  adapted,  and  this  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  reading 
the  bifiories  of  all  ftates.  Thus,  according  to  Montefquiiett,  war^^ 
but  rather  confined  to  fclf  defence,  was  the  obje(^  of  the  Spar- 
tan government ;  conqueft  that  of  ancient  Rome;,  religion  that  of 
the  Jews,  commerce  that.of  Marfeilles,  tranquilKty  that  of  China, 
&c.  The  reafon  is  that  different  nations  have  formed  difivrent 
notions  of  happinefs,  or  have  been  led  by  their  fituation^  to  pur-* 
ftjc  it  in  diflFcrent  ways. 

>  QovATiments,  and  fyftems  of  laws  adapted  to  them,  are  more 
/mpli  or  complex^  according  to  the  variety  and  connexion  of  die 
interefts  of  the  members  of  the  community.  Thus  fince  die 
members  o?  a  fociety  which  fubfifts  by  huntittg  interfere  but 
Ifttle  with  one  another,  few  regulations  are  fufficient  for  them, 
A  paftoral  life  brings  mankind  nearer  together,  agriculture 
nearer  ftiil)  smd  in  a  ftate  addicted  to  commerce,  the  connexions  of 

individuals  • 
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hidividital^  ails  the  moft  intimate  ahd  extenfive,  and  confeqiiehtly 
their  interefts  the  moft  involved  that  any  fitoadon  of  human  iffzUl 
can  make  them.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  former  circuniftances 
of  mankind,  government  is  of  lei^  cot^feqUence,  and  for  that 
reafon  there  is  lefs  occafion  for  accuracy  in  adjuftihg  the  feveral 
parts  of  it,  in  the  latter,  the  fmalleft  part  of  fo  complex  a  ma- 
chine, as  their  government  muft  neceflfarily  be,  has  a  variety  of 
connexions,  and  the  moft  important  eiFeds,  and  therefore  re- 
quires to  be  adjufted  with  the  utmoft  care. 

In  the  flighter  connexions  of  mankind,  the  parts  of  their 
forms  of  government  are  fcarcely  diftinguilhable  ;  whereas 
when  government  is  grown  to  its  full  fize  and  dimenfions,  in 
circumftances  which  require  it  in  its  maturity,  its  parts  are 
eafily  and  difiindlly  perceived.  They  are  then  plaih>y  feen  to 
be  the  following;  a  power  of  making  the  neceffary  regulations, 
or  laws,  I.  #.  the  legijlativi  authority ;  a  power  of  determining 
when  tfaofe  laws  are  violated,  or  of  taking  cognizance  concern- 
ing crimes ;  /.  #.  iht  judicial  power,  and  a  power  of  enforcing 
the  fan£tions  of  the  laws,  or  the  executive  power  of  the  ftate. 

If  we  confider  the  vaft  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  pofliblc 
to  difpofe  of  thefe  eflential  parts  of  government,  both  with 
refpeA  to  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the  feveral  powers 
may  be  lodged,  the  fubdivifion  of  thefe  powers,  and  the  ieveral 
powers  which  may  be  trufted  in  the  fame  hands,  we  fihall  not  be 
furprized  at  the  prodigious  diverfity  of  the  forms  under  which 
government  has  appeared,  and  that  no  two,  which  ever  exifted 
in  any  part  of  the  worlds  fbould  have  been  the  fame  ;  though 
fome  6f  them  may  have  borne  confiderable  refemblance  to  one 
another.  Our  furprize  will  Hill  be  leffened  if  we  confider  the 
diverfity  that  will  be  occafioned  in  forms  of  government  by 
individtials  retaining  more  or  fewer  of  their  natural  and  per- 
fonal  rights  under  each  of  them ;  that  is  the  more  or  fewer 
reftridions  men  are  put  under  by  the  legiflative  power,  in  What- 
ever hands  it  be  lodged. 

Befide  the  number  of  hands  in  which  the  fupreme  power  is 
lodged,  it  will  be  of  great  Confequcnce  that,  in  reading  hiftory,  w[c 
attend  to  the  diilribution  of  the  powers  among  all  thofe  meniP. 

bers 
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bers  of  the  ftate  who  have  the  common  name  of  magtftraUt. 
I  flialljiift  mention  a  few  particulars,  to  (hew  that  this  obje<^ 
is  of  importance. 

No  fingle  hiftory  (hows  the  iii\portance  of  this  remark  more 
clearly  than  the  Roman,  in  whofe  conflitucion  there  were  the 
mod  capital  defe£ls.  What,  for  inftance,  could  be  a  greater 
contradiAion  than  thif ,  that  the  people  could,  in  latter  times, 
make  laws  independent  of  the  fenate,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  patrician ;  and  yet  that  the  fenate  could  create  a 
di£Utor,  who  was  abfolute  mafter  of  the  whole  ftate.  The  people, 
by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative  upon  the  prooeedings  of 
the  fenate,  but  that  fenate  had  no  negative  on  the  votes  of  the 
people ;  which,  Montefquieu  fays,  was  the  cauie  of  a  change 
of  government  in  Rome  \  and  not  only  could  the  tribunes  put 
a  ftop  to  the  legiflative  power,  but  to  the  executive  alfo,  which 
produced  the  greateft  q\^%. 

Nothing  could  have  preferved  that  ftate  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
public fo  long,  but  that  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
fo  many  perfons,  who  with  the  fame  authority,  had  difierent 
views,  and  who  checked  one  another.  It  was  likewife  happy  for 
the  Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  interfere  in  mill* 
tary  affairs,  but  allowed  the  fenate  to  have  the  fupreme  direc- 
tion of  all  things  relating  to  peace  and  war;  wltereas,  at  Car- 
thage, the  people  would  do  every  thing  themfelves* 

Jt  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  mo* 
narchies,  that  the  kings  of  the  heroical  ages  had  the  exiattivi 
power  and  alfo  the  power  of  judging^  and  the  people  the  legifla- 
tive power;  whereas  in  the  prefent  monarchies,  though  the 
prince  has  the  executive,  and  a  (hare  in  the  legiflative  power^ 
he  is  no  judge.  Such  a  difpofition  of  power  as  the  former 
will  make  the  government  tyrannical,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
it.  For,  as  Montefquieu  fays,  there  can  be  no  liberty  unlefs 
the  power  of  judging  be  feparate  from  the  legiflative  and  execu* 
tive  power.  In  Italy,  where  they  are  united,  there  is  lefs  li« 
bcrty  than  in  monarchies. 

It  is  alfo  an  cffential  maxim  in  every  government  (in  order  to 
prevent  the  executive  power  from  engrofling  the  whole  autho- 
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ri^  of  the  ftate)  that  the  forces  tbejr  are  entrufted  with  the 
command  of,  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  or  have  the  fame- 
iniereft  vrith  the  people,  as  it  was  in  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Marius. 

The  legiflative  is  properly  the  fupreme  audiority  in  the  ftate* 
For  to  make  and  alter  laws  is  to  model  the  conftitution.  But 
if  the  perfons  deputed  to  make  laws  have  no  power  of  execute 
ing  diem,  they  will  be  careful  to  make  none  but  fuch  as  they 
believe  will  be  generally  approved,  and  fuch  as  they  are  willing 
to  fubmit  to  themfelves.  But  the  greateft  danger  would  arife 
from  the  (ame  perfons  having  the  power  of  making  laws,  of 
applying  them  to  particular  cafes,  and  of  executing  the  fentence 
of  the  law.  This  it  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  conflitutes  ab- 
folute /yrtfwiy,  whether  it  be  lodged  in  more,  or  in  fewer  hands. 

If  the  executive  power,  without  having  the  controul  of  the 
]egiflative,  (hould  only  interfere  in  the  judicial  office,  indivi- 
duals would  live  in  continual  dread  of  the  caprice  of  the  court ; 
fince  the  beft  laws  may  be  tortured  to  favour  fome  and  injure 
others.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
effe^lually  controu>  the  legiflative  power,  and  who  will  not 
fufier  their  property  to  be  fported  with  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
crown,  apply  the  fame  means  to  preferve  the  judicature  uncor* 
rupt.  It  is  a  common  concern,  an^  no  man  would  wilh  to 
efiabliihafyftem  of  adminiftrationby  which  h i in felf  might  ulti- 
mately be  a  fufferer.  Confequently,  every  man's  perfonal  intereft 
leads  him  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  adminiftration  by,  which 
the  general  good  will  be  more  elFedually  fecured. 

The  various  forms  of  government  have  generally  received 
their  denominations  from  the  number  of  perfons  to  whom  the 
legiflative  power,  and  confequently  the  regulation  of  every  part 
of  the  conftitution  (which  is  the  moft  ftriking  circumAance 
in  every  government)  has  been  intrufted.  If  it  be  in  one  per- 
fon,  it  is  commonly  called  a  monarchy^  efpecially  if  the  chief 
magiftrate  lie  under  confiderable  reftri^lions ;  whereas  if  he 
lie  under  fewer,  the  government  is  called  defpotic.  If  the  fu- 
preme power  be  lodged  in  a  limited  number  of  perfons,  the 
government  is  called  an  oligardy^  or  an  ariftocracy ;  and  if  all 
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tbe  dtisKni  ht^t  an  equal  vote  in  ms^ing  lawl  and  appoii^tkig 
magiilrates,  it  is  called  a  democracy. 

From  this  method  of  defining  the  various  forms  df  govern* 
ment,  it  is  obvious  to  remark^  that  the  diftinAions  muft  ran 
into  one  another  $  but  it  is  not  material  to  have  terms  appro- 
priated to  any  more  accurate  divifion.  I  Ihall  juft  mention  fo 
much  of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  each  of 
thefe  forms  of  government,  as  I  think  will  be  fufficient  td 
excite  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  the  fubjed,  and 
make  him  confider  their  eiFeds  in  the  courfe  of  his  reading. 

To  enable  you  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  low  ftate  df  this 
fcience  of  government  in  ancient  times,  only  confider  how  im* 
perfed  Ariftotlc*s  ideas  mufl  have  been  of  the  conftitution  of 
ftates,  when  as    Montefquieu  obferves,  he  clafTeS  Per/ia  Ind 
Sparta  under  the  fame  head  of  monarchy.    In  fad,  the  ancients 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  what  we  now  mean  by  th^ 
word  monarchy.    Arribas  king  of  Epirus,  in  order  to  temper  the 
government  of  one  perfon,  could  hit  upon  nothing  but  a  repub- 
lic^ and  the  Moloffi,  to  bound  the  fame  power,  made  ttvo  kings. 
It  IS  a  known  fad  that  the  ancient  ftates,  &ough  founded  man/ 
of  them  by  phibfophers,  did  not  contain  that  provifion  for  the 
freedom  and  happinefs  of  the  fubjefb  of  them  which  hats  hted 
Ibe  natural  refult  of  the  random  governments  of  fome  c^  At 
northern  nations. 
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Hiafms  fir  the  Prtualina  of  DeJ^tifm  in  iarly  Times.  Ad^ 
vantages  of  Monarchy.  Difadvantages  of  it.  What  Circum- 
fiances  make  the  Situation  of  a  People  moft  happy  in  Defpotit 
Spates*  What  Circumftances  always  more  or  lefs  controul 
Vefpotifm.  Attachment  offome  Nation  f  to  Defpotifm.  Danger 
of  Libels.  Importance  of  a  fixed  Law  of  fuccejfton.  Profligacy 
of  Morah  in  arbitrary  -  Governments.  True  Seat  of  Power 
in  them- 

TH  E  moft  fimple  of  all  governments  is  abfolute  monarchy  : 
and  this  is  the  reafoii  why  it  has  generally  been  tjie  iirft 
form  of  government  in  all  countries.  It  requires  great  (kill 
and  experience  to  balance  the  feveral  powers  of  a  free  ftate. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that  refolutionsmajt 
be  taken  with  fecrecy^  and  executed  with  difpatch  :  a  thing  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  and  for 
this  reafoa  this  form  of  government  is  almoft  neceflary  toex- 
tenfive  empire.  But  the  great  difadvantage  of  this  government 
is,  that  property  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  body  has  any  fpirit  to 
apidy  to  commerce,  or  dareaffe^i  any  appearance  of  riches  and 
fplendor,  Alfo  the  high  intereft  of  money,  which  neceflaril/ 
hfes  with  the  hazard  that  is  run  in  lending  or  poflefling  it, 
is  an  additional  difcouragement  to  traffic.  Nq  perfon  there- 
fore, in  countries  fubjed  to  defpotic  government,  lays  him- 
felf  out  in  projects  which  would  benefit  pofterity,  but,  every 
perfon  being  intent  upon  enjoying  the  prefent  hour,  a  rapacious 
mercenary  fpirit  prevails  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  mtn. 

Another  great  unhappinefs  in  countries  whofe  government 
is  ftriaiy  defpbtic  is,  that,  there  being  n#  fundamental  laws, 
the  order  of  fucceffion  is  not  always  accurately  fixed.    Con- 
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fequentl/)  every  branch  ^of  the  royal  family  being  equally 
capable  of  being  eleded  Ung^  it  occafions  frequent  civil  wars, 
and  bloody  revolutions.  This  is  the  reafon  why  in  Turkey, 
and  many  other  Eaftern  ftates,  the  emperor,  immediately  upon 
his  acceifion  to  the  throne,  either  puts  to  death,  imprifons  for 
life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of,  alt  Kis  brothers  and  near  relations* 
Clovis  ajfoy  king  of  France,  though  the  government  was  not 
defpotic,  exterminated  all  his  family,  left  any  of  diem  (hould 
be  chofen  king.     His  children  and  fucceflbrs  did  the  fame. 

Thofe  countries  which  arc  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  governed  in 
a  defpotic  manner,  Mr.  Montefquieu  fays,  are  the  happieft  that 
their  condition  will  admit  of,  when  all  ranks  of  men  ftand  moft 
in  fear  of  their  fuperiors  ;  and  a  wife  prince,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  will 
incline  rather  tofeverity  than  lenity.  In  Perfiahe  fays  Mereveis 
faw  the  ftate  perifli  becaufe  he  had  not  (bed  blood  enough  h 
and  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  moft  happinefs  under 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  For  this  reafon  it  is  confiftent 
with  fuch  governments  that  all  decrees  ifaould  be  irrevocable. 
Thus  Ahafuerus  could  not  revoke  the  edid  he  had  once  paiTed 
for  exterminating  the  Jews.  To  render  it  of  no  eSkSt  they 
were  allowed  to  ftand  upon  their  defence. 

Even  that  law,  or  cuftom,  which  obliges  every  peribn 
Co  continue  in  the  profeffion  to  which  he  was  born  fuits  very 
well  with  defpotic  governments,  where  every  fpark  of  emu- 
lation is  dangerous,  and  where  the  moft  watchful  eye  ought 
to  be  kept  over  every  thing  that  may  poi&bly  difturb  the  public 
tranquillity.  In  no  ftate  whatevei:  is  tranquillity  more effe£hially 
preferved,  by  every  thing  being  invariable,  than  in  China. 
Their  manners  morals,  and  laws  are  equally  fixed  ;  and  youth 
are  inftru&ed  in  thp  forms  of  falu ration,  and  all  the  common 
rules  of  life,  in  the  fame  regular  manner  as  in  the  moft 
important  fciences. 

In  fpme  defpotic  governments,  not  only  is  the  life  of  the 
prince  in  coptinMal  danger,  either  f^-om  competitprs  to  power| 
or  thedifcontents  pf  injured  fubje£b,  but  the  country  itfclf  is 
more  expofcd  to  inv^fion.  The  princes  are  jealous  of  fortified 
places,  and  will  nqt,  except  ia  cafes  of  the  greateft  neceffity, 
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admit  of  them ;  fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  truft  any  perfon  with  the 
governmenc  of  them. 

Notwithi^anding  the  opinion  of  a  f-ight  to  powir  be  verf 
common,  this  prepofl^ffion  has  generally  given  way  to  fuch  an 
abhorrence  of  thefe  tyrannical  goyernments,  that  the  very 
names  which  have  been  ufed  toexprefs  them  have  grown  in  the 
bigheft  degree  odious ;  as  Tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  Rex 
among  the  Romans;  infomuch  thatit  has  frequently  been  more 
fafe  to  ufurp  the  power  itfelf  than  to  aflume  the  title  of  it. 
It  was  reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  Rome  to  kill  Mngs 
and  tyrants^  though  in  the  \ztttT  emperors  were  refpeAed. 

We  are  nor,  however,  to  conclude  that  becavfe  there  are  no 
regular  laws  in  defpotic  governinejits, .  and  no  perfon  invefied 
with  power  to  controul  the  fovereign,  every  man's  life  and 
propf  rty  arc  abfolutely  tfnfafe.  Manners,  cuftoois,  prevailing 
lentiments,  and  efpecially  retigtont  are  great  and  often  efiecSual 
reftraints  uppn  the  eyercife .  of  ,  ii?emingly  unlimited  power. 
The  Grand  Seignior  can  neither  touch  the  public  treafure, 
break  the  Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  Seraglios  of  any  of  his 
fubje^,  nor  impofe  a  new  t^x, 

Notwithftaoding  the  abhorrence  we  have  enter^tained  of  def- 
potic govemn[ients,  from  ftudying  the  republican  daiScal  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  from  our  living  under  a  more  happy  con- 
i^itution,  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  people  being 
ftrongly  attached  to  defpotifm.  The  Cappadocians  are  iaid  to 
have  refufed  their  freedom  when  the  Romans  would  have  given 
it  them-  In  the  Eaft  there  is  no  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  any 
other  kind  of  government.  A  Venetian  being  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Pegu,  and  faying  that  there  was  no  king  at  Venice 
the  prince  burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  profpeA  of  honour  is  a  great  inftrument  of  govern^ 
ment,  the  fear  of  ihame  is  no  lefs  powerful.  No  man  can  bear 
univerfai  or  very  general  cenfure,  efpecially  if  he  has  necef- 
fary  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  diflike  his  condud.  On  this 
account,  na.country  can  fuiFcr  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its 
form  of  government,  if  the  people  have  the  liberty  of  fpeaking 
.fod  wfitingf  and  have  an  unreftrained  right  of  petitioning  and 
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remonftrating.  In  this  cafe  juftlct  ahd  tmAf  bcirtg  oftcif 
prefented  to  view,  will  at  length  be  heard  and'  attended  td«. 
This  is  a  great  fccarity  hi  the  Englilb  govern ment,  and  prevents 
nanyabufes  which  would  otherwife  takrfJace  i^  it* 

Arbitrary  governors,'  aware  of  this,  take  die  greateft  care 
to  prevent  the  people  from  pabHfliing  their  thoughts  on  mat- 
ters of  government,  and  fometimes  even  forWd  their  meeting 
together.  But  this  is  running  the  rifle  of  a  greater  evil  m  ordef 
to  avoid  a  lefs.  The  people,  not  hating  th«  liberty  of  fpeeehy* 
hf  which  they  might  give  vent  to,  and^  footh  their  compkihts^' 
fmother  their  refeotment  for  a  time,  and  then  break  out  iBt& 
die  greateit  outrages*  Tyrants  who  weatd  no^  beaf  to  be 
cenfured  have  often  been  ibddenty  dragged'  to*  dfealSiJ^ 

The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with  ref pei£t  to  iifternaf 
^puet,  ischa«,  wheii^th^lavof  fuccetioivis  fixed,  and  imiverAd)/ 
refpeded,  and  when  the  executive  power  is  Mged^  in  tM 
banda^of  the  fovcreign,  no-Aibjefl  can  have  thd  leaft  profpeA 
of  transferring  ittohimfelf.  It*  wiH  therefore  betheinteteft 
of  all  to  keep  within  6u6  bounds,  that  power  in  which  the^ 
can  never  (hare,  and  to  fee  that  it  be  en^ptoyed  for*  the  publie 
good.  This  is  the  capital  advantage  aftendiog  t4te  oonftrtmion 
of  this  country,  as  it  is  explained  at  large  by  Mr.  D^  Ldlme; , 
Ail  watdi  the  monarch,  but  none  endeavour  to  fuppbuif  him. 
In  confeqifencex)f  this,  all»  ftruggles  between  the  prince  and 
the  peopk  have  terociinated  in  fome  adyamagb,  which  ha^been 
common  to  all  the  fiabje^  and  not  to  any  one  ckfs  of  them' 
in  particular.  The  ^executive  power  being  ib  great,  the  affiiU 
ance  of  ail  ranks  has  been  neceflary  to  curb  it* ' 

Many  o(  the  eftabliflied  maxims  of  politicians  the  moft 
celebrated  for  their  fagacity,  are  exceedingly  fiUhcious,  in 
confequence  of  being  dk^WB  from  a  fnttfaSfs  w^ly^  Kfachia'^ 
vel,  one  of  the  moft  famed  of  them  fiiys,  th&t  if  ever  a  prince 
confideS'  in  one  able  minifter,  he  wiH  be  dethroned  by  him; 
But,  zs  Mr.  Ifaime  juftly  replies^  would  Fleury^  otm  c(  tfa^ 
moft  abfolute  miniftecs  ia  France,  though  cverfo  aoAitioas^ 
while  in  his  fienfeSt  entertain  the  leaiE  bppe  of  dilpofletfng 
tbe  Bourbons?  Nor»  we  mxf  add^  isitpofiUesth^r  tb^  OMaft 

able. 
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^btc,  ^e  moft  ambitious,  and  the  moft  abfolute  of  our  minifters 
of  ftate,  (hould  fupplant  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  But  becaufe 
the  contrary  bad  happened  in  ancient  times,  when  the  rule 
of  faepeditary  right  was  not  To  firmly  eftabliibed,  it  was  con* 
clMdied  that  it  would  always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arifing  to  a  people  from  the  executive 
power  being  lodged  in  one  hand,  is  that  of  its  becoming 
independent  of  the  people.  But  this  is  hapf^ily  guarded  againft 
in  the  Engliih  conftitution,  in  which  the  king  is  entirely 
dependant  upon  the  people  for  all  his  fupplies.  He  is  therefore 
obliged  to  refpe(3  the  privileges  of  the  people^  and  he  cannot 
involve  them  in  a  war  in  which  they  are  unwilling  to  fupport 
bim-  This,  at leaft,  would  bethe c^fe^  if  the  houfe  of  com* 
moos  wast  the  true  reprefentative  of  the  people.  I^at  as  things 
9<3tta%  s^re»  the  influence  of  the  coiirt  onthe  members  of  this 
houJe  i^  fo,  great,  that  they  are  often  induced  to  give  their 
fan^kiontomeafures  which  their  conftituents  would  not  approve; 

If  the  mouj^rch  be  wholly  dependant  upon  the  people  for  his 
fupplies^  it  is  of  the  greateft  Importance  that  iho&  be  granted 
by  them  in  am  gnat  bodj^  as  in  England.  If  the  (upplies^  be 
voted  l?y  fepaxat^  diftrids»  they  will  have  jealoufies  ainong 
tbemjlfjivcs^  Some  will  give  more,  and  others  le(s,  than  their 
due  propojrtion>.and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  19 
gain  theij:  ec4$  with  them  all,  by  playing  one  againft  another^ 
Po  ^tuscif  cumftance  Mr.  Di?  Lolme  lays  great  ftrets. 

One  of  the  greateft  evils  attending  monarchy,  is  the  dijUo^ 
lutenefs  of  morals  almoft  neceflarily  incident  to  a  fplendid  court, 
A  family  poffeffed  of  great  power  will,  on  fome  pretence  or 
other,  amafs  great  wealth  i  and  the  young  princes  being  brought 
up  with  an  idea  of  their  own  importance,  they  will  indulge 
themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  They  will  alfo  have 
many  dependants,  whofe  intcreft  it  wiU  be  to  enlarge  their 
power,  and  increafe  their  wealth,  that  they  may  be  benefited 
by  the  difperfion  of  it.  The  perfons  next  in  powerVill  imitate 
tlie  maiVQieiis  gf  the  princes,  and  they  will  be  envied  and 
imitated  by  otheVs.  And  as  the  means  to  gain  their  end, 
will    be    recommending    themfelves   to  their  ^  fupef iors  (and 

not 
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not  their  inferiors)  they  will  ftudy  the  gratification  of  their 
wifheSf  that  is,  they  will  adminifter  to  their  vices  ;  and  thus  a 
general  profligacy  of  manners  will  be  the  confequence.  Perfons 
educated  monarchs,  and  who  ihou Id  have  virtue  enough  both  to 
fet  a  good  example  themfelves,  and  to  difcourage  vice  in  others^ 
would  be  prodigies.  It  cannot  be  expe£ted  but  that  monarchs 
in  general  will  have  fome  objeds  belides  the  public  good,  and 
that  they  will  employ  thofe  perfons  whom  they  deem  the  beft 
qualified  to  ferve  them^  whether  they  be  men  of  private  virtue 
or  not. 

The  real  power  of  a  country  is  feldom  Jn  thdfc  hands  in 
which  the  confVitution  feems  to  have  placed  it ;  fo  that  if  thofe 
who  have  bufinefs  to  do  with  any  ftate  apply  in  the  firft  inflance 
to  thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  receive  them,  they  will  feldom 
gain  their  point.  They  muft  apply  to  tb6fe  who  by  their 
talents  or  affiduity,  have  recommended  diemfelves  to  the  govern- 
ing powers,  fo  as  to  eafe  them  of  the  burthen  of  public  affairs* 
This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  defpotic  governments,  in 
which  princes  are  fo  educated  as  to  be  feldom  capable  of  bufinefs. 
It  will  dierefbre  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  about  them,  and 
who  have  infinuated  themfelves  into  their  favour  $  ^nd  thefe, 
being  chiefly  aAuated  by  their  private  paffions,  and  ^fpecially 
their  afFedion  or  diflike  to  particular  perfons,  the  interdl  of  the 
ilate  will  be  little  confulted  by  them.  How  often  have  generals 
been  appointed,  and  evens  wars  engaged  in,  at  the  caprice  of 
women. 
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^vant0ps  pf  Dsffocracy^  Cmtifpcion  pf  Liberty  imd  Seimce. 
Situation  sf  Ripubiics  vM  r$[ptSl  to  difenci.  SiVfritjf  ^f 
JUanners  in  Rtfuhlia.  Severe  Punijbments  dangerous.  Tb$ 
tru0  Supports  of  Refublicau  Govtmmmt,  Danger  of  Lstxury, 
Bquality  Qf  FortuMs,  Mxoriitant  Power  in  Mag\JiratiS  dan^ 
geroHS.  Number  of  Voters.  Rotation  of  Offices.  Uvcirtain 
Refilution  ^  Multitudes.    Ufe  if  Reprefentativos. 

APerfed  democracy  is  an  extreme  dire^y  oppofite  to  abfo-^ 
lute  monarchy,  an4»  oexc  tp  it,  is  the  eafieft  tp  be  ^Ipp 
into,  particulaj-ly  ^  finall  ftates.  Hence  all  the  petty  ftatp^ 
of  Greece,  without  exceptbn,  wheo  they  put  ^wn  ^pxv  ty« 
Tant$,  fell  into  fome  kind  of  democracy,  though  up  two  pf  thw 
jGpirms  of  government  were  exa^Ebly  the  fame. 

The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  pf  gpyernment  i$,  that  as 
there  19  the  fam^  free  accels  to  honour  and  employments  tp 
eYcry  member  of  the  ftate,  free  fcope  is  given  %o  the  excrtipfi 
of  tvtry  man's  abilities.  Herr,  tbenrfbre,  we  may  naturally 
^xpe<3  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  human  faculties,  i^Qpecially  in 
thofe  talents  which  are  mo^  calculated  to  ftri^e  the  v^lgar»  and 
Kqnire  general  appl^vie. 

The  ;art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  otbers  a  necd&ry  qvalifi- 
cation,  being  alinoft  the  only  road  tp  pr«&rmeot«  Hence  aiifi^s 
eloquence^  and  thofe  other  br^nqhef  x>(  the  JheHet  Jet$res  and 
politer  arts  which  are  conneded  with  jt^  and  are  npt  pf  the 
effeminate  ai>d  unmanly  kind.  Fpr  the  eloquence  'pf  a  /fpe 
ibte  muA  be  ad;(pted  to  affe^^  the  paffipns  and  imagmqppB  of 
men  of  a  natural  and  uAcorrupted  taile*  QtherwjyOs  in  wpuld 
haye  tu:>€SkSL 

Beiides,  iA  a  republic  the  neccffity  of  re^h^nuig  the  nas^iftiSlits 
muff  giv^  xife  tP  general  Irn^h  w4  from  law  iiijles  iecurf^, 
Uor^  fectirity  cu^ipOty^  »nd  from  curioTity  knowledge,  «s  Mr* 
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Hume  (who  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  kind  of  government) 
marks  the  gradation.  But  a  commonwealth  is  certainly  un- 
favourable to  politenefSf  and  foftnefs  of  manners.  This  kind  of 
refinement  grows  more  naturally  from  that  fpirit  of  fervility 
which  is  the  effcA  of  defpotic  government. 

.  With  rcfpefl  to  defence,  we  fee,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  earlier 
period  of  Greece,  that  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty,  in  an  union 
of  feveral  free  ftates,  has  fome  advantages  which  may  compeufate 
for  any  inconvenience  that  may  attend  the  want  of  an  abfolute 
commander  ;  though  we  can  hardly  fay  with  Montefquieu,  that 
republics  in  a  league  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  common- 
wealth within  themfelves,  and  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy 
with  refped  to  defence. 

It  will  be  a  great  miftake  to  conclude  that  where  there  is  no 
defpotic  fovereign,  the  people,  being  free  from  that  reftraint  up- 
on their  conduft,  may-fafely  indulge  themfelves  in  greater  liberty. 
For  in  no  form  of  government  whatever  is  a  perfect  fubje^iion 
more  neceffary.  All  the  members  of  a  republic  muft  live  in 
the  ftrifleft  obedience  ;  but  then  it  is  to  their  equals,  and  to  the 
laws.  Xcnophon  obfervcs  a  great  difference  between  the  re- 
verence and  obferv^ce  of  the  laws  in  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter. 

When  the  laws  ceafe  to  be  executed  in  a  republic,  Montef- 
quieu (iiys  all  is  loft.  This  can  only  happen  from  the  corruption 
of  the  republic,  and  there  is  no  power  to  remedy  the  evil, 
as  in  monarchy.  Hence,  in  all  republics,  pardon  is  with  diffi- 
culty obtained,  if  at  all.  Inmoft  of  them,  if  this  power  fub- 
fifts  at  all,  it  isfo  reftrained,  and  fo  difficultly  exerted,  as  aimed 
to  make  good  the  complaint  of  the  young  man  in  Li?y,  that  a 
man  mix&fila  innoantia  vivere.  In  Holland,  without  a  Stadt- 
hoider,  there  is  nofuch  power  as  pardoning,  notwithftanding  it  be 
clTential  to  policy,  and  in  fome  cafes  as  necefiary  asjuftice  itfdf. 
A  love-of  power  produces  more  inconveniences  in  republics 
than  in  monarchies,  becaufe  places  of  power  and  truft  arc  within 
the  reach  of  greater  numbers,  they  are  to  be  obtained  by  making 
interefbwith  the  common  people,  and  their  refolutions,  having 
no  controul,  arc  apt  to  be  fudden  and  violent.  The  Gre- 
cian 
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cian  ftates,  and  alfo  th^  republics  of  Italy  in  later  times^  were 
expofed  to  perpetual  diftra£lions  and  revolutions  in  confequenqe 
of  it ;  there  being  always  a  confiderable  number  of  baniflied  per« 
foos,  their  friends  and  partifans,  who  threatened  an  invafion. 

Virtue  and  public  fpirit  are  the  neceflary  fupports  of  all  r^ 
publican  governments.     Hence   it  was  morally  impoffible  that 
Rome  {hould  have  continued  free  in  the  time  of  Cxfar ;  and  the 
oppofition  to  monarchical  power  by  a  few  of  the  better  citizens 
only  made  the  dying  ftruggles  of  liberty  mor^  violent^  and  more 
deftru£live  to  the  (late.     Public  fpirit  makes  the  riches  of  in- 
dividuals to  become  the  riches  of  the  public  :   but  when  public 
fpirit  is  loft,  the  riches  of  the  public  become  the  riches  of  indi- 
viduals I  and  in  this  cafe,  an  increafe  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth, 
may  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  power.     Athens  had  as 
many  citizens   when  Demetrius    Phalereus  numbered  them  as 
they  had  in  their  mod  flouriihing  ftate,  and  it  is  certain  they^ 
were  not  lefs  rich  ^  but  public  fpirit  was  gone,  and  with  that 
all  their  former  power  and  importance,  and  yet  that  policy  is 
violent  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  and  diftrefs 
of  individuals. 

From  the  neceffity  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit  in  repub- 
lics arifes  the  extreme  caution  of  all  wife  legiflators  to  keep 
luxury  out  of  them,  and  to  preferve  as  great  an  equality  in  the 
riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  members  of  the  fiate  as  pof- 
fible ',  and  hence,  indeed,  die  precarious  fituation  of  all  popular 
governments,  and  their  neceflary  diflfolution,  whenever  conqueft, 
or  commerce,  and  arts  fhall  have  taken  away  that  equality* 
The  Roman  commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  exceffive  riches 
and  power  of  individuals,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them 
mafterspf  Florence.  Moreover,  when  the  members  of  republics 
become  indolent  and  luxurious,  they  will  make  ufe  of  the  public 
treafure  for  improper  purpofes  ;  fo  that  the  nearer  they  feem  to 
be  to  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  their  liberty,  the  nearer 
they  fometimes  are  to  ruin.  Witnefs  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pe- 
mofthenes.  Commerce  therefore,  which  never  fails  to  introduce 
luxury  and  inequality  into  men's  circumftances,  does  not  per-, 
fe^y  fuit  with  the  true  fpirit  of  a  commonwealth. 

T  2  If 
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If  the  repu1>lict>e  a  trading  orie,  >it  isati  exceDent  lanr,  di^ 
every  foil  Oiould  be  alike  (barer  in  his  father's  inheritance;  antt 
a  boundlefs  permlflion  to  difpofe  of  eftates  by  wiM,  dtfftroys  by 
degrees  that  equali'ty  which  is  ticceffary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  alfo  the  neceflity  of  having  methods  of  difperliitg  im- 
mcnfe  eftates  in  republics.  In  the  beft  Grecian  republics,  the 
rich  were  under  a  neceflity  of  fpending  their  money  in  fefttvals, 
choirs  of  muflc,  chariot;  and  hoife-races,  expenfive  magiftracies, 
and  building  ftiips ;  and  at  Tlome  the  great  people  bore  all  the 
expenfive  oJSices,  and  the  poor  paid  nothing. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  clearer  Idea  of  the  ftatc  ctf  things  at 
Athens  in  this  rcfped  than  a  pafTage  in  the  banquet  of  Xeno- 
phon,  in  wbidh  Charmidas  is  introduced  malcmg  the  fdUowing 
fpeech,  "  I  am  content  with  my  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I 
**  was  obliged  to  make  my  court  to  informers,  the  ftatc  was 
•^  always  laying  fome  new  burthen  upon  me,  and  I  could  not 
"^^  abfent  myfelf  from  it :  Unce  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  ac- 
*•  quired  authority ;  ndbody  tfhreatens  me,  I  threaten  others,  and 
**  I  go  where  1  pleafe ;  the  rich  rife  and  give  place  to  rac.  I  am 
*^  king,  I  was  a  flave.  I  paid  tribute  to  the  repi/blic,  now  it 
■*  nourifhes  me.*' 

tjreat  rewards  for  fervices,  even  in  monarchies,  much  mote 
in  democracies,  are  figns  of  their  decline.  It  fhews  that  men 
are  not  fufficieiitly  aAuated  'by  a  ferife  of  virtue  and  honour. 
Demdfthenes,  iSEfchines,  and  ei^ht  more  ambafladors  to  -die 
king  of  Macedon,  received  left  than  a  drachma  a  day,  though  a 
common  foldier  received  one  and  fometimes  two  drachmas  a  day ; 
and  yet  Demofthenes  calls  this  a  confiderablc  fum.  Cdrgula 
and  Nero  gave  the  moft,  and  the  Antonines  the  leaft,  df  all  the 
^oman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  Is  ffifl  more  immediatcly'tbreatenfng  to  a 
republic  <han  exorbitkrit  richfes.  *rhc  perfons  pofTdiled  df  it  are 
.  far  more 'dangerous  than  in  lawful  monarchies,  becaufe  there 
is  no  law  fo  cbntroul  them.  Confideringthls,  -we  'IhaM  'not 
wonder  at  ftie  dppofition  made  by  Haraio'toHararfbal.  In  -what 
danger  would 'the  republic  of  Carthage  have  hetn  'if  Hannibal 
had  taken  Rbtne,  wheniietnade  fo  many  aherations  m  its-con- 

ftitution 


flUkiliov  tfter  Ixis;  defeat!  At  Ra^ft^  the  cj^ef  ma^iftrate  of 
tho  miH^<r  is- qbai;ig^ every  month.  This  is  proper  only  in  a 
fwaii  fk)^  iirK>viB<le4  bjr  eoemio;  who  ooight  corrupt  their 
otilefi),.  The  keeping  of  the  public  txtafure  at  Athens  was  in* 
Ci:wffe4  witb  fifl^pcrion  for  OK>rc  tban  a  fingie  day. 

It  i%  of  great  cosic^uence  that  the  number  of  voters  in  a 
rtpuMie  be  fixiQd.  At  Rone,  fometimes  all  the  citizens  were 
out  ^  ihf  wa)Is^  afc  other  times  almoft  all  Italy  was  within 
theiB  ;  which  was  one  principal  caufe  of  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic. For  by  that  ineans  men  of  power  and  ambition  were  never 
41  ^  lofs  foe  tH(  means  of  paffing  any  law,  or  gaining  any  parti- 
cular point,  that  they  bad  occafton  for.  Secret  fuiFragps  are 
alto  £iid  by  Monteiquieu  tq  have  been  one  meaBS  of  the  ruin 
of  Roqge :  for  ihe  common  people,  then  very  corrupt,  were 
then  under  m  reflraint  from  ibame«  The  diiTolution  of  a  re- 
pttbttc  by  luxury  and  refinement,  he  fays,  is  the  true  euthanafta 
of  that  form  of  government.  For  thofe  maoBers  prepare  them 
t9  fttboiit  to  monarchy  with  lefs  rela£bnce  ^  but  the  convulfions 
of  dying  liberty  in  a  rgugh,  a  brave,  and  an  enterprizing 
people,  are  dreadful. 

For  cbia  reafoa,  and  becaufe  the  clergy  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  reftrain  arbitrary  power  in  England,  it  is  faid  by  him 
that  \i  ever  the  Eogliih  be  (laves,  they  will  be  the  greateft,  and 
noft  miietable  of  all  flaves. 

The  pcefefvation  of  republican  forms  of  government  requires 
that  no  important  offices  continue  long  in  the  fame  hands* 
lo  genein^  men  are  lovers  of  pewir^  as  well  as  of  wealthy 
becaufe  they  can  make  the  power  of  which  they  are  poiTcfled 
fiibferviest  to  moft  of  their  purpofeg,  and  they  will  purfue  their 
own  gratiAcation  at  the  expence  of  that  of  others.  In  the  dif- 
tribution  of  power,  therefore,  care  ihould  be  taken  that  no  per- 
fens  have  an  opportimity  of  poiFeffing  it  any  longer  than  it  may 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  that  all  powers  be  eafily 
vevocaUe,  whenever  it  (hall  be  perceived  that  they  are  abufed. 
For  this  purpoie  it  feems  moft  convenient  that  all  offices  of 
great  truft  and  power  be  held  by  rotation.  Becaufe  it  will  not 
be  fcr  the  imereft  of  any  man  to  add  to  the  power  of  ai)  office, 

to 
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to  which  he  muft  faimfelf  foon  become  fubjefl.  WhQe  he 
enjoys  it  he  will  coniider*not  fo  much  bis  condition  for  a  (hort 
time,  as  for  the  greater  part  of  bis  life,  and  that  of  bts  children 
and  pofterity  after  him.  Wbereas,  if  any  power,  or  honour  be 
hireditaryj  it  will  be  his  intereft  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
enlarging  it,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the  community. 

It  is  very  pofEble,  however,  that  the  prejudices  of  fon>e 
people  in  favour  of  monarchical  government,  and  of  the  rights 
of  certain  families  to  kingly  power,  may  be  fo  ftrong,  as  that  it 
will  be  better  to  rifle  every  thing,  than  change  the  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  becaufe  civil  wars,  the  greateft  of  all  evils,  might 
be  the  confequence  of  it.  When  almoft  the  whole  power  of 
the  ftate  is  lodged  in'  one  hand  (as  in  thofe  governments  which 
are  termed  defpotic^  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is  the  greafeft 
probability  that,  educated  as  fuch  princes  will  be,  they  will  make 
a  very  abfurd  ufe  of  their  power,  fuch  as  will  by  no  means  be 
for  the  intereft  of  the  community;  and  if  a  fucceffion  coniifts 
6f  able  men,  their  power  will  continually  grow  more  exorbitant. 
But  whilft  the  people  cho}>fe  to  be  governed  in  that  mode,  and 
conceive,  for  whatever  reafon,  that  a  certain  family  has  a  right 
fo  to  govern  them,  it  wpqld  be  wrong  to  attempt  a  change  in 
the  government,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  deprive  any  particular 
perfon^  or  £unily,  of  thofe  rights,  of  which,  with  the  confent 
of  the  people,  they  have  been  long  pofleiTed.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  define  with  the  greateft  accuracy  the 
law  of  fucceffion  to  power,  that  there  may  be  no  difpute  about 
the  perfon  entitled  to  it,  and  to  prevent  as  &r  as  ^ffible  all 
increafe  of  it.  '  ' 

All  perfons  who  are  acquainted  with  any  kind  of  public 
bufinefs,  in  which  numbers  of  people  give  their  opinions  and 
decide  upon  the  fpot,  well  know  with  what  difficulty  it  is  con* 
du£ted,  and  how  uncertain  the  decifions  are.  Few  think  before* 
hand,  many  are  fond  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves,  and  numbers 
never  confider  the  queftion  before  them,  but  who  arc  for  it,  and 
who  againft  it.  If  a  number  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
people  prepare  matters  before- hand,  bufmefs  may  be  done  with 
tolerable  cafe  ;  but  then  it  is  in  reality  traniaded  by  thofe  few, 
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and  the  reft  are  taken  by  furprize.  For  in  the  fame  manner 
they  mi^  have  been  induced  to.  adopt  any  meafures,  not  mani« 
feftly  contrary  to  their  intereft. 

Where  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  concerned,  it  is  of  infinite 
advantage  that  they  do  not  deliberate  and  decide  themfelves^  but 
chufe  a  few  to  a£l  for  them.     Thefe  having  a  trujl^  and  know- 
ing that,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community  are  upon  them,  will 
be  dedrous  of  difcharging  their  truft  with  reputation  to  them- 
fdves,  and  confequently  with  advantage  to  their  confljtuents. 
It  will  be  their  bufine&  to  confider  all  public  meafures,  and  to 
fettle  a  regular  method  of  doing  bufinefs.     A  crown,  or  a 
court,  having  to  treat  with  thefe  reprefentatives,  chofenoutof  the 
people  for  their  wifdom  and  refpeAabiiity,^  will  find  that  they 
have  to  do  with  their  equals,  and  will  not  expe£l  to  cajole  and 
deceive  them,  as  they  might  have  done  the  colleflive  body  of 
the  people.     It  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  however,  that  thefe  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  be  confined  to  that  office,  and  always 
feel  tbemfelves  to  be  a  part  of  the  community  which  (hey  repre- 
fent.     Otherwife,  the  people,  in  chufing  them,  will  chufe  their 
own  matters.  If,  in  confequence  of  reprefenting  the  people,  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  advantages  to  which  the  reft 
of  the  compiunity  have  no  acceis,  they  will  have  a  different  in* 
tereft  from  that  of  their  conftituents,  and  will,  no  doubt,  con* 
fult  it. 

In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  the  people  muft  have  a  con« 
troul  over  the  government,  by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives. 
In  large  ilates  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  latter  method)  and 
then  it  comes  to  be  confidered  who  are  proper  to  reprefent  the 
nation,  in  order  to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  property.  I  own  I  fee  no  occafion  for  any  re« 
flri£Hon  whatever,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  if  people  be 
left  to  themfelves,  they  will  chufe  improper  reprefentatives.  If 
they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they  fhould  learn  by  experience  to  make 
a  better  choice  on  a  future  occafion.  If  the  reprefentative  body 
be  large,  like  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  worft  choice  of  a 
few,  members  c^n  be  but  of  little  confequence. 

Leaft 


Losft  of  ^  (hould  pe^plo  be  Hmited  m  ihtfh-  didlc«  k]^  n 
regard  tafortum^  For  iii<y  tMy  hare  tlit  jufteft  riAAiui  to  {hi^ 
the  greateft  confidence  in  perfond  who  krro  tittlis  W  M  (iftK 
perty  I  and  in  genem)  they  will  of  themffahrts  b«  fuficietitly 
itifluenced  by  this  confidcratioii,  without  amy  imtttf«r6fic*  «f 
the  Uw*  If  8  regard  to  wealth  be  any  rata,  it  fliould  Act  M- 
tend  to  very  great  fortunes*  For  in  general  perfoos  of  modtrJM 
fortunes  are  better  educated,  bav«  fewer  artificial  wants  mA  aM 
more  independent  than  tbofe  who  are  bom  to  groat  etbte^. 
Befide%  they  are  more  natural  KprdbncativeS  of  (he  mddkr 
daft  of  people,  they  are  more  likely  to  feet  for  thm^  ^"^  ^ 
eonfolt  their  intereft. 

I<  is  of  the  greateft  importatH^e  that  thidb  who  re^ref^iit  doy 
hation  be  of  the  £ima  claft  and  rank  in  life  with  di^eby  WhMI 
Ibey  are  appointed,  and  that  they  h^te  frequeiit  intefcMrfe  wiA 
torn.  By  this  meani  they  will  oatcft  their  fpirit,  dud  «nli!r 
into  their  viewi*  They  unUlalfo  be  Ff!ftrarn«d  by  a  letift  ef 
fliame  from  propofing,  or  confentthg  to^  any  dilng  Aat  they  kxiom 
fibbif  eIfeiSh)rs  would  not  approve..  They  coild  not  ftew  tbe«h^ 
fblrts  in  ptiUic  company  after  any  condud  of  this  kiiid^  On 
tk%  other  hand,  the  mcmbera  of  an  »ifto<^aey,  fuflidetnly 
Aumerousto  have  fociety  aitiong  themfeltea,  would  fed  dn)y 
for  themfelves,  and  would  have  no  nsftrmut  oil  cheir  meafur^s 
refpe£Kng  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  They  might 
efm  make  it  a  point  of  honoar  to  preferve  aitd  ehlarge  their 
pf  lvilege»,  at  the  ejcpence  of  tbofe  beneatb  chenh 

It  is  alfo  of  great  importance  tbai^  in  an  affembty  of  re^ 
prt^fentaciws,  propmy  only,  or  rtpuled  imdsrfimuSng^  be  con- 
fidered,  and  not  dugki  or  denodtifaiotioM  of  nieA«  If  the  ^(^gy 
bfc  admitmd  as  clergy,  lawyers  as  kiwyers,  foldiier^as  f<*lieir^,  are. 
thty  witt  have  what  die  French  call  iht?  ^if  dt  ^$tps.  They 
will  unitt  to  confuh  their  own  intereft,  and  feme  of  the  bodies 
wiU  make  conceiBons  to  others,  at  the  eXpence  of  the  teft  of  the 
commtittity.  Whereas  when  they  arc  chofen  merely  bctatife  the 
people  at  large  think  them  the  beft  qualified  to  provide  fbr  thefr 
general  interefts,    they  wiB  coafult  the  wiflics  Ofthof^  vth6 
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jp^iftf  thM»,  ttui  fbetmc^rtftdr^Mh  part  irfli  be  ail^rid^  to 
im  praporcion  «»  its  nnporltn^is  (^  the  whole. 

FrMi  the  ^eittaint  of  <«|l«rftltl<Mi  the  Cletgy  are  fftll  confiderecT 
as  a  diftlAift  order  of  men  in  ihi^  tbUhtry,  and  they  are  in  a  tnan^ 
Mr  rdj^refentdl  in  parliament^  hy  the  Mihoj^s  hav/rig  feats  in  the 
fedMft  ibflotd^4  ItitaHeged  that  tins  is  neceitary  in  order  td 
tak^  care  6f  their  imefefts*  But  on  the  fame  prinetple 
phyffcian6>  hwyetSy  ^ViflenKrs^  and  all  other  clafTed  of  men, 
ought  to  have  feats  in  parliament.  If  the  clergy  recommend 
Acrmfelyes  to  the  people  by  making  their  office  ufeful,  they  Will 
hate  fuffiei^iit  influen<te,  Aiifichout  any  of  their  body  hairing 
ii»a€s  in  pdrliidiQAf  i  and  if  they  ^otm:  to  be  confidered  in  a« 
diirnftve  )fght,  the  number  of  the  biOiops  by  irhom  they  itt 
Hj^ofented  Is  t64  fmalt  ta  prevent  the  paffing  of  anyfaw,  evrA 
t^  Metode  theftK  If  th<^y  had  a  ju(!  fenfe  of  the  nature  of  tbeit 
ofllee^  and  ^Mfulled  their  true  dignity,  they  v/w\d  retire  of 
thttir  oim  aeeoTd.^  At  prefent,  their  feat  in  the  faoufe  only  flit- 
ters their  pricfe,  and  gives  th^miniftcr  (o  inany  m6re  -votes. 


LECTURE      LIB, 

Arifl9craty  haw  difftnnt  from  Dtfp9tifm*  IVhat  d$pmis  uf9n 
the  Numter  of  Us  Membtrs.  Lik^k  fsculntrlf  ohno^H^us  in 
ibis  Govirnment*  In  what  RefpiQs  the  prefmA  kur^pian 
Monarchies  differ  from  the  ancient  Monarchies*  Thdr  Rift. 
Peculiar  advaniagi  of  them.  NoUlity.  Thefs  Govermnents 
promt fe  to  bi  hftif^.  Different  Situation  of  the  FemaU  &a-  in 
tbefe  Govimmenis  and  thofe  which  an  Defp</ti€.  The^  f^atwrg 
rf  the  Roman  Government.  The  Happinefs  rf  having  tki  Order 
pf  Succefftan  in  Monarchies  fixed.  European  Monarchies  not 
proper  for  extenfive  EmpUe. 

IT  is  eafy  to  fee  that  aH  other  forms  of  government  muft  be 
(bnfieWhere  in  a  medium  betv/een  the  extremes  of  defpotifm 
ihi  democracy^  and  that  chcy  muft,  confequently,   partake  of 
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ibe  advantages  aod  diradvaaMges  of  botbi  4C(^rding  as.the}( 
approach  towards  .them.  The  moft  diftioguifbed  Quediums  1% 
the  difpofiticn  of  power  are  in  the  4Nrificcracies  of  fooie  ancient 
and  modern  ftates,  and  the  preient  Eur^peati  msnarchi^s. 

An  ariftocracy,  howerer,  diffefs  nothing  from  a  deQxitifin^ 
except  that  the  fame  abfolnte  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  men 
bands*  All  the  reft  of  the  people  are.  as  much  at  their  mercy; 
and  as  che  people  have  more  mailers,  they  are  generally  more 
opprefied. 

The  mofe  are  the  members  of  an  ariftocracy^  |he  lefe  is  their 
power,  and  the  greater  their  fafety ;  the  fewer  the/  are,  the 
greater  is  their  power,  and  the  lefs  their  fafety,  till  ¥^  come  tQ 
pure  ^efpotifm,  where  there  is  the  greateft  power  and  the  leaft 
iafety.  If  ibe  members  of  the  ariftocracy  enter  into  trade,  an4 
confequently  the  riches,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  the  ftate  center 
in  themfelves,  they  Vill  opp^efs  the  poor«  to  the  difcourage« 
jnejDt  of  all  induftry.  For  the  (ame  reafon,  it  is  ftiH  worfe 
when  an  arbitrary  fovereign  applies  to  trade  j^  for  trade,  of  aU 
things,  requires  to  be  conducted  by  perfons  who  are  upon  terms 
of  equality. 

In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  ariftocracy,  they  ought 
to  relax  of  the  rigour  of  defpotifm;  and  when  they  are  pretty 
numerous,  the  greateft  moderation  ought  to  be  thdr  principle. 
They  ought  to  affeft  no  unneceffary  diftinftions^  leaft  of  all 
thbfe  which  are  honour;ible  to  thcmfelvcs  in  proportion  as  they 
are  difgraceful  to  the  common  people ;  as  (be  patricians  of 
Rome  d^d  when  they  refirained  themfelves  from  marrying  with 
the  Plebeians. 

Perfonal  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not  ncceffary 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  arc  always  juftly  oftenftve.  To  a 
perfon  in  an  office  which  has  for  its  obje£t  the  public  good, 
deference  will  ealily  be  paid  ;  but  in  all  other  cafes  a  diftindioo 
of  rank  naturally  excites  jealoufy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one, 
and  fervility  in  the  other,  which  debafes  the  charaders  of  both. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Turgot,  that  all  hereditary  dit 
tinftions,  if  they  have  any  civil  effeft,  and  confer  any  right, 
and  all  perfonal  prerogatives,  if  they  arc  not  the  neceflary  con- 
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feqttence  of  exercifing  a  public  fundion,  are  a  diminution  of 
tfie  natural  rights  of  other  men,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the 
primitive  end  of  fociety,  and  of  confequence  areal  injuftice.** 
In  the  eaftem  monarchies  there  are  no  hereditary  nobles. 
In  China  die  graad-chtldren  of  the  greateft  mandrians  are 
generally  on  a  level  widi  the  common  people,  f 

How  galling  the  power  of  the  nobility  is  to  the  conmioa 
people,  we  fee  iii  die  preference  which  fonte  nations  have  given 
to  pure  monarchy,  or  defpoti/m,  to  tbofe  forms  of  government 
in  which  the  nobility  had  the  chief  power.  This  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  late  revolutions  in  I>enmark,  and  Sweden ;  in 
which,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people,  the  power 
of  the  nobility  was  transferred  to  the  king.  It  was  alfo  con* 
fpicttous  in  the  part  which  the  commons  of  England  took,  in 
concurrence  with  the  king,  to  ieilen  the  power  of  the  ancient 
barons. 

From  the  diftribution  of  power  into  fo  many  hands,  lit^b 
are  moft  liable  to  be  reftrained  in  this  kind  of  governments; 
becauft  the  magiftrat^  are  neither  too  high,  nor  ^00  low,  u^ 
be  hurt  by  them.  Contrary  to  (he  maxims  of  a  irepublic,  qS 
the  fufFrages  in  an  ariftocracy,  fays  Montefquicu^  ought  to  be 
fecret,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Polapd  is  the  worft  conftituted  ariftocracy,  i^ere  the  peo|^ 
are  flaves  to  their  nobility. 

The  prefent  European  mmar^biis  are  fyftems  of  government 
totally  different  from  any  thing  of  which  the  ancients  could 
form  an  idea.  Every  thing  they  fay  about  monarchies  is  every 
day  contradided  in  them.  1  hey  were  formed  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free,  and  voted  every 
thing  in  perfon.  When  they  were  difpcrfed  in  their  conquefts 
they  could  not  dcf  this,  but  fent  deputies,  and  hence  arofc  the 
cuftom  of  refrefintation^  by  means  of  which  equal  political 
liberty  may  be  made  coniiftent  with  the  raofi  exteniive  govern- 
ments. 

♦  Life  of  Mr.  Torgot,  p.  307, 

^  Mieinoires  far  ies  Chiooii),  vol.  if.  p.  311. 

The 
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Th^^ftMon^pe^  wsm6Ttgltt^  ^agbtt^  ctjknm^  md wen 
ftdnMered  at-  belongiiig  tothe  kuMks  on  whiahi  tbef  wcwfttdod^ 
«Ad  iMy  wi»%  fr^iMftned  witb  dtem.  fhopi  one  proprietor  ti| 
MoQbcr,  t(i4ii«h  }^  fbe  cafe  in  matay  parts  of  cba  conamnt  to 
Afs  ^^  Bat  clirtftiani«y«  Md  fovml  Mh€»  cirtiwiAsuicts^ 
contributed  to  bcttttf  the  conditi^ii  of  flares  in  the  wiftevirparci 
of  Eiirop#^  ind  by  d«g0et9  thay  at  obtafiMjd  thejHttkrrty*  Not 
haviag  betii  ufcfd  to  arm«>  Mr  dw  frtii  man  ^ad  all  bobn^  tfaoj 
becMie  iNUiAed  t»  aits  aad  trade,  by  which  t^ay  ac^ed  cdd* 
fidttiaMa'  pr^rty^  and  vrith-  that  iivflutfAoe  and  power»  Ac 
kngdt,  and  by  dagracs,  tbey  fam  tiialr  raprcfatitathwa  tai  the 
graac  council  of  thr  naicfoiiy  ^d  thua  tba^  civil  libar^  of  iha 
(MOpla^  the  prtrogativafi  of  ^  nobilrfy,  and,  clmrgy^  togeter 
wiib  the  fwnHft  of  cha  kifffg^  wlk^  was  orighi^ly  ndhing  aaote 
fhaiv  iitiks  gehdrals  w<Jrafo  tampered,  tbat  te  ii  a/itamfliiiig  chac 
the  regulations  made  by  a  conquering  people,  Ihould  bare 
tarmiitaiad'  in  a^  betiar  fovm  of  govern Ai^t  tlRifi  any  tbmg  that 
hid  aver  ^been  devtfed  by  ftian  bafora. 

'  Thafegovammanas  have  the  advantage  of  d^potitta  in  tine 
af  WQfV  and  p roper ty  ia  as  fycute  m  ifcemp  as  it  asm  be  im  aigr 
lapiibMe.  The  anckMs,  fays  Mantefqiiieu,  could  pever  faare 
imagined  what  we  now  fee ;  that  mofiarehy  ii  capable  of  ordec, 
-wMhodv  afkd  cenftancy  to  fo  fuipritung  a  degree,  property 
fecured,  induftry  encouraged,  the  arts  flouriAingy  and  the 
pfiiioe  Imng  fecura  among  hia  fufajefis,  like  a  fiither  among 
tochiUren. 

The  nobility  being  the  dafcendams  of  the  greater  barons,  or 
^eemcAi  onakea  adiAifvA  order  of  men  in  tbiakindof  monarchy, 
and  having  been  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  not  to  trade,  a  fenfe 
'  af  honour  is  the  grand  fpring  of  adion  in  them,  if  commerce 
decay  in  thefe  monarchies,  rt  is  n^t  becaufe  properly  ia  tefs 
fiicure,  but  becade  the  profcffion  is  lefs  hofNmrable. 

Thefe  gorenvmentt  promife  lo  be  the  mot  lafting  of  ail 
others  i  becaufe,  confiftiAg  of  fo  mafiy  par ta^  each  of  which 
has  a  negative  on  all  refolutions  of  confequence,  they  are  a 
check  upon,  and  balance,  one  another ;  and  every  public  meafure 
has  the  opportunity  of  being  repeatedly  and  thoroug^hly  difcufled. 

According 
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Acoordiiig  to  Mwtitefquieii,  the  power  and  hzpfim&  of 
monarchical  Aates  is  in  a  great  meafune  indoptiulefit  boch^cif 
pobfic  *{gMt^  and  'of  a  firiiicifde  of  "Virtue.  Nay,  the  verjr  vices 
of 'the  TOeAitoM^  of  them  («t  leaft  ^thefe  things  which  wodd  te 
^ds  Ml  a  republic)  ^re,  he  iajus,  fubiervient  to  their  mdfsu^. 
in  tt  fltonard^y  ^Iheiie  4s  *at  lea^ft  left  to  *be  apprcdiended  from 
l<rtcui*]r>'ftf)d'tliie  chief  promoter  4^  it,  ^fpee  tntercotmrfe^tweon 
thie  two  fexes.  3%e  fiuions,  a  'German  nation,  Tacitus^fii)*, 
iiofiQvi^d  rkhes^and  lived  oiMkr  the  government  of  wie  perfoiu 
k  is  curious  to  Jfae,  in  Dio  Cafius,  with  what  ait  Ai^gufttis 
evaded  ^he  requeft  >of 'die  fenatws  toAop  die  progfiefs  of  kixiiry, 
wbMAi  was  lecome  Moeibry  at  KfOMe,  when  ^a  •momu-chf.  In 
a  republic  candidates  for  offices  Joolc  downwatd,  vand  ftudydie 
ufeful  arts  ;  tnit  in  « -monapcby  they  look  upwards^  and  ftudy  «o 
madee  thefinffdves  agreetfUe.  Though^  iberefpre,  ftrong  (oak 
may  fucceed  beft  in  republics,  refinement  of  tafte  may  ^becx- 
peded  in  greater  perA£iion  in  monarchies. 

Sefides,  wheveihere  is  afp^  intepcourfe  4}cttwecii  ske^iexes, 
^tbe  -mutual  define  of  ^eating  produces  a  eonrinuad  criiangeof 
^rfbions,  and  manners,  very  confiOjenf  with  m^Mutchf^  ibut 
incompatible  with'detpotifm.  Meveever,  wivereas,  in«  moo* 
ardby,  women  are  (he  promoters  of  luxuiy  $  ttntde^otfic  gomn* 
mcffSs  -€hey  ate  m^ely  the  objeAs  of  it.  Were  women  to 
behave  wrth  that  freedom  and  lipirit  of  intrigtie  in  Afia,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for, in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  J^sance, 
the  government  would  foon  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Republics  are  alfo  obliged  to  put  great  rei^raints  upon  the 
incontinence  of  women,  in  order  to  fecure  public  virtue  which 
is  fo  eflential  to  them  ;  whereas,  in  monarchies,  though  thofe 
vices  have  the  fame  ill  confequences  in  private  families,  the 
mlfchiefs  they  produce  are  lefs  extenfive. 

The  Roman  government  never  was  properly  monarchical.  It 
was  fometimes  chiefly  republican,  and,  in  fome  periods  of  the 
empire,  in  fad,  a  military  republic.  Sometimes  it  was  arifto- 
cratical,  and  fometimes  defpotic  ;  but  never  any  thing  like  an 
European  monarchy.  And  the  true  fpirit  of  politeneis  and 
X  gallantry. 
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gaBantry,  which  took  their  rife  in  modern  monarchies,  was 
naknowh  among  them. 

Stability  could  not  be  preferved  in  monarchical  governments, 
aiqrmore  than  in  defpotic  ftates,  unlefs  the  fubjeds  of  them 
bada  paffionate  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  the  royai  family  ^  and 
ibe  great  happinefs  of  European  monarchies  arifes  from  the 
order  of  fucceffion  being  abfolutely  fixed,  and  univerfally 
known*  While,  in  the  progreis  of  our  ideas,  in  thks  northern 
part  of  the  world,  we  were  fluduating  between  the  right  of 
reprcientation,  and  nearnefs  of  blood  -,  that  is,  whether,  for 
inftance,  a  younger  fon,  or  a  minor  grandfon  by  an  elder  fon 
fiiould  fucqeed  to  an  inheritance  (which  was  not  geoeraDy 
fettled,  as  it  now  is,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  is  of 
the  right  of  reprefentation,  as  it  is  caUed,  till  about  the 
twelfth  century)  every  part  of  Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
civil  wars. 

It  (bould  Teem  that  monarchies,  fuch  as  fubfift  in  Eu- 
rope, are  not  proper  for  very  extenfive  dominion,  though  they 
admit  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  republics.  Though 
fhei  French  nobility,  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can 
bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  they  would  hardly, 
fays  Voltaire,  fubmit  to  languilh  in  the  garrifons  of  Hun- 
gary or  Lithuania,  forgotten  at  court,  and  facrificed  to  the 
intrigues  of  every  minion,  or  miftrefs,  who  approached  the 
throne* 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE      XLin. 

Of  the  Permanence  of\Govemments.  The  Bdiance  <if  Pcwer  m 
States,  particularly  in  England.  Different  Caufes  of  Civil 
Wars.  Hazard  in  Revolutions.  Right  of  Rejtjlance.  Extent 
of  States.     General  Cbara^r  of  SSatefmen, 

TH  £  prefervation  of  any  confticuiion  of  goverment  mull 
depend  upon  the  refpe£t  which  the  people  have  for  it ; 
and  it  cannot  be  overturned  till  thofe  who  have  the  power  of 
doing  it  are  both  difpofed  to  do  it,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
cfFeding  their  purpofe.  But  the  common  people,  who  have  other 
objeds  to  attend  to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal  before 
the)  feel  themfelves  difpofed   to  take  the  trouble,  and  run  the 
rifk,  of  redref&ng  public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  fo  difpofed, 
they   might  be  incapable  of  union.     Whcieas  the  governors 
of  a  country,  being  few,  and  having  a  common  intereft,  can 
readily  aflfemble,  and  take  meafures  to  keep  themfelves  in  power* 
There  are,  therefore,  few  rebellions  that  fuccced ;  and  when 
they  do,  thofe  who  have  felt  the  grievance  have  feldom  thought 
of  the  proper  method  of  redrefs,  or  prevention ;  (o  that  the 
chance  of  being  well  fettled  after  a  violent  revolution  is  very 
fmall.     The  people  may  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  one  ex- 
treme, but  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  another* 
Thus  the  rebellions  againft  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  re- 
publican forms  of  government,  fo  ill  conftruflcd,  that  they  fuf^ 
fered  more  under  them  than  in  the  preceding  tyrannies.    The 
fame  was  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  fmall  Hates  of  Italy,  when 
they  emancipated  themfelves  from  the  authority  of  the  German 
emperors.     On  the  contrary,  the  fubverfion  of  republics  h3 
generally  produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  ftate  cannot  be  preferved  by  the  univerfal,  or  very 
general,  defire  of  the  people,  it  may  be  faved  by  the  balancing 
of  thofe  powers  which  would  tend  to  deftroy  it  j  and  as  all  the 
different  orders  of  men  naturally  wifli  for  more  power,  and 

everj 
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every  individual  wifliesto  rife  above  his  neighbour,  all  govern- 
nents  may,  in  fadl,  be  confidered  as  in  this  ftate.  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  fo  to  arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  con* 
ftitution,  as  that  a  ftruggle  for  power  niay  be  [unevented  from 
having  any  dangerous  tfk£i.  And  perh^  it  may  be  affcrted, 
that  the  more  diftinA  interefts  there  are  in  a  Aate^  the  eafier  it 
will  be  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power  within  it.  For  when 
there  are  only  two  interefts,  they  will  each  have  but  one  objed, 
and  any  advantage  they  fecure  w!H  not  only  be  permanent,  but  be 
the  means  of  gaining  fbme  fitrther  advantage,  till  die  vhokbe 
en  one  fide.  Whereas  a  third  intereft  may  preferve  the  balance, 
if  no  one  of  the  three  be  able  to  overpower  the  other  two.  In 
this  cafe  any  one  can  give  a  decided  fuperiority  to  either  of  the 
other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  find  its  intereft  in  prcferviog  its 
independence,  and  not  uniting  with  either  of  them» 

Our  conftitution  is  (aid  to  have  this  advantage,  as  the  power 
of  the  ftate  is  lodged  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  W^ 
are  not,  however,  to  be  governed  by  nanus^  but  by  thi^u 
"SitzX  power  depends  upon  ofini$n^  or  intenjl.  Regal  power 
depends  upon  both.  The  mere  rejfe£i  for  a  Idng^  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  perfoo  being  held  facred,  does  alone,  in  fose 
countries,  reader  his  perfon  and  his  power  inviolate,  whatever 
excelles  he  be  guilty  of,  as  we  may  fee  in  the  hiftory  of  the  kings 
of  Morocco.  Something  of  this  fvpe rftitious  refpe^  fpr  royalty 
is  found  in  this  country,  though  there  is  much  mom  of  it  in 
France.  But  beiides  thi<:,  the  power  of  our  kings  4epe|id$  upon 
the  power  they  h«ve  of  attaching  pcrfons  to  them  by  the  Sir 
pofal  of  honours  and  lucrative  offices,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth, 
of  which,  as  individuals,  they  may  be  ppflcfled.  Tbefeace 
the  chief  Aipports  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  this  country. 
If  theJcing  had  nothing  but  his  nominal  right  of  a  negative  on 
the  votes  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  it  would  fignify  nothing* 
He  would  not  be  a  king  one  day  after  he  ibould  infift  upon  it. 
But  his  ifdiuence  \%  fuch  by  other  means,  that  nothing  is  ever 
prefented  to  him  for  his  confirmation^  which  hc  is  not  preriouily 
acquainted  with,  and  approves* 

The 
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The  porwer  of  the  lords  is  better  founded,  as  they  have  more 
real  property,  and  more  natural  dependants.  But  in .  this 
country  the  property  of  the  lords  is  now  but  little  compared 
with  that  of  the  commons ;  and  ihould  they  take  any  part  againft 
the  people,  their  privileges  would  foon  be  aboUfhed.  But 
their  influence  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  dire&ly  or  indiredly, 
on  the  one  band,  and  with  the  king  on  the  other,  is  fucb,  that 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  bill  being  brought  before  them 
which  they  would  find  it  their  intereft  violently  to  oppofe. 
fiefides,  bodies  of  men  will  always  concede  to  each  other  rather 
than  rifle  the  confequence  of  an  open  rupture.  >  r 

The  people  in  general,  having  had  long  experience  of  the 
benefit  of  this  form  of  government,  though  great  numbers  of 
them  are  often  aggrieved,  and  complain  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  or  of  the  power  of  the  crown ;  yet  their  repreicntativet 
being  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  the  majority  of  them  gene- 
rally with  the  court,  nothing  can  eafily  be  efie£led  in  their 
favour. 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  fo  great  a 
part  of  the  real  power  of  the  crown  i  tfelf  depends  upon  its  influence 
among  them,  it  might  feem  to  be  in  the  powder  of  the  members 
to  arrogate  more  to  themfelves,  and  to  exercife  the  very  powers 
that  diey  beftow  on  others.  Had  they  the  power  of  perpetuat- 
ing themfelves,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting 
(bmething  of  this  kind.  But  befides  that  their  power  as  indi- 
viduals would  be  fmall,  and  of  no  long  continuance,  they  are 
only  the  deputies  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  refpeft 
the  government  as  it  is  $  fo  that  however  willing  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  might  be  to  take  more  power  into 
their  own  hands,  they  could  not  do  it.  The  fmfe  of  tbipiopU^ 
ss  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of  the  conftitution,  is 
often  felt  to  be  a  real  check  upon  public  nurafures  by  whom- 
foever  they  are  conduced  ;  and  though  it  is  only  exprefled  by 
talking,  writing,  and  petitioning,  yet  tumults  and  infurredlions 
fe  often  »rife  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  loud,  that  the 
moft  arbitrary  governments  dread  the  eflfedts  of  them. 

U  When 
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Wheti  governments  art  of  lottg  ftaiKiiiig>  tfaeftcqwcfteiice  in 
them  is  fe  general,  ibtt  aKuftft  in  them  mty  rife  to  ft  much 
greater  height  without  endangering  the  ccmftittition,  than  io 
WW  ones,  which  ^an  have  acquired  no  refpeft  hat  from  the 
^rfuafion  of  their  utility  j  To  that  v/btn  forms  of  government 
have  begun  to  change  they  huve  often  gone  on  to  change,  and 
the  coontty  )jas  been  a  long  time  in  an  unfettled  ftate^  till  the 
people^  being  weary  of  changes  from  which  they  have  derived 
no  benefity  ^rt  difpofed  to  acqutefce  in  any  thing  that  is  to- 
feraUe. 

*  A  great  means  of  preventing  aboies  of  government^  and 
thereby  leflfening  the  danger  of  a  fubverfion  of  it,  is  the  liberty 
^  fpeaking  and  writing.  By  this  means  the  public  opiotoa 
being  known  in  good  time,  the  abufe^will  not  rife  fohigh  at  to 
require  a  violent  remedy.  Governors  may  be  telsed  by  UMs  ; 
hot  this  is  better  dian  to  be  liable  to  be  feieed  and  firangkd  be* 
fore  any  danger  be  apprehended,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Turky 
and  the  Eaft.     There  adions  often  precede  words. 

Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  diftneffing  to  a  country  as  at- 
tempts to  change  its  form  of  go\*ernment.  -^uch  ore  all  civil 
wars  tn  the  Eaft,  and  fuch  were  thofe  between  the  houfes  ct  York 
and  LancaAcfr  in  this  country,  by  which  it  fulfered  more  than  in 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  objeft  of  whidi  was 
the  redrefs  of  national  grievances,  and  which  terminated  in  a 
fobverfioA  of  the  government  in  which  they  rofe. 

In  the  former  cafe  it  is  the  ambition  of  individuals  that  is 
the  fpring  of  adion,  and  this  could  not  operate  unlefs  there 
were  fuch  ftations  of  wealth  and  power  in  a  country,  as  would 
furnifh  an  objed  for  fuch  ambition.  In  a  coui^y,  therefore^ 
in  which  there  are  no  fuch  ftations  (in  which  a  man  can  enjoy 
for  himfelf,  and  tranfmit  to  his  pofterity,  advantages  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  community)  the  only  ohjeSt 
of  ambition  muft  be  to  crMe  fuch  iituations,  by  perfuading  the 
people  of  the  neceffity,  or  the  ufe,  of  them.  For  even  force 
implies  the  vduntary  concurrence  of  great  numhcra,  who 
muft  have  a  profped  of  being  gainers  by  a  change^  and  with 
the  advantage  of  force  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  difkult,  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  CO  the  general  prepofleffion  in  far  our  of  the  prefent  go« 
verament. 

In  the  monarchical  ftates  of  Europe  it  is  highljf  improbabk 
that  any  form  of  properly  equal  government  (bould  be  eftabliflied 
for  many  ages  ;  the  people  in  general,  and  efpecially  in  France, 
being  proud  of  their  monarchS)  even  when  they  are  opprefled 
by  them.  On  die  contrary,  in  North  America,  there  feems  to 
be  no  profpeft  of  the  peaceable  eftabliihment  of  any  form  of 
government,  befides  one  in  which  the  rights  of  ail  (hall  bt 
equal.  The  attachment  of  that  country  to  the  houfe  of  Han- 
over was  formerly  much  ftronger  than  that  of  this  country  in 
general.  But  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  country  is  now  ftrongly 
againft  monarchy  in  any  form.  They  will  hardly  receive  a 
ftranger  in  the  charadter  of  iiW,  and  there  are  no  famiUes  of  • 
fufficient  diftin^ftion  among  tbemfelves* 

A  fufteient  degf te  of  reverence  for  any  form  of  government 
itt  the  body  of  the  people  wiH  fecurc  the  continuance  of  it. 
For  a  few  could  never  overpower  the  many,  and  make  any 
change  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  (hould  difiipprov^ 
of.  But  a  government  ought  to  be  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
ihould  be  moft  likely  to  gain,  and  to  preferve,  that  degree  of 
nefped  which  will  infure  its  continuance*  It  (hould  provide 
againft  any  man  gaining  that  degree  of  power  or  influence, 
which  would  enable  him  to  leffcn  the  refpeft  for  the  confti- 
tution  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  induce  any  confi- 
derable  number  of  them,  from,  a  regard  to  their  perfonal  intereft, 
to  favour  his  fchemes  of  innovation.  For  whenever  any  perfon 
(hall  be  in  a  fituation  in  which  he  can  make  it  the  intereft  of 
others  to  encreafe  his  power,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community,  we  may  prefume  that  he  will  fucceed  ;  fince  the 
generality  of  mankind  will  prefer  their  private  4ntereft  to  the 
public  good.  No  government,  therefore,  can  be  expeded  to 
iftand,  the  conftitution  of  which  does  not  make  it  the  intereft  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  preferve  it,  and  even  to  watch 
ever  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  it. 

So  much  docs  the  ftability  of  government  depend  upon  opt^ 
nionj  and  fo  many  are  the  elements,  as  wc  may  fay,  that  enter 
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into  the  compDfition  of  fuch  opinions  as  thefe,  that  no  wife 
man  will  pretend  to  forefee  the  confequences  of  any  great  change 
in  a  complex  form  of  government  i  becaiiie  he  could  not  tell 
how  far  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  people  would  go  along; 
with  his  own  in  their  approbation  of  it.  This  makes  it  pru- 
dent, when  any  great  changes  are  made,  to  retain  at  leaft  the 
ancienty^rmx,  and  nam^s  of  offices.  For  to  thefe  it  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  that  the  public  opinion  is  atuched.  Though  Cacfar 
and  Auguftus  could  fafely  aflume  the  title  of  emperor^  with  the 
moft  defpotic  power,  they  did  not  dare  to  Uke  that  of  king ; 
and  in  this  country  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contented  with  the 
ftile  of  protiSior.  In  the  Roman  empire  all  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  free  government  were  kept  iip,  and  it  was  always  called 
a  republic. 

So  much  attached  does  the  body  of  a  people  get  to  the  forms 
of  government,  to  which  they  have  been  long  accuftomed,  that 
it  will  be  impoffible  for  them  all  at  once  to  exchange  a  worfe 
for  a  better,  and  even  which  by  its  effe£b  fliould  be  acknow- 
liedged  to  be  a  better. 

Though  the  governments  of  France  and  England  were  ori* 
ginally  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  fo,  they  are  now  become  fo 
different,  and  have  been  fo  long  fo,  that  it  would  be  abfdutely 
impoffible  for  the  Englifli  conftitution  to  be  received  in  France^ 
or  the  French  in  England.  If  the  experiment  could  be  made, 
the  two  nations  would  feel  as  aukwardly  as  would  two  men  of 
a  different  make  of  body  on  exchangingciothes.  If  the  change 
extended  to  the  minutidt  of  things,  the  new  officers  would  not 
be  able  to  ad  their  parts  without  conftant  prompting ;  and  to 
teach  the  people  in  general  a  knowledge  of  their  new  laws, 
would  be  no lefs  difficult  than  teaching  them  a  new  language. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  therefore,  that  no  change  of 
importance  be. attempted  in  any  long  eftaUiibed  government, 
till  the  minds  of  the  people  be  prepared  for  it  by  the  expe- 
rience of  fome  inconvenience  in  the  old  one^  fo  as  to  have 
produced  a  general  wiih  for  a  change;  and,  if  poffiUe,  it 
fliould  be  made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it  be  finally 
cAabliflied. 

An 
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An  old  and  complex  conftitution  of  government  may  be  com<> 
pared  to  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  nature  j  fmce  thofe  who 
are  moft  converfant  with  it  may  not  fully  underftand  it.  As 
the  oldeft  phyfician  is  not  always  able  to  prefcribe  for  himfelf,  fo 
the  whole  legiflative  body  of  any  country  are  not  to  be  trufted 
in  their  fchemes  of  improvement.  How  many  fingle  laws, 
pafled  with  univerfal  approbation^  are  obliged  to  be  repealed^ 
and  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  on  account  of  inconveniences  which  the 
wifeft  men  could  not  forefee  ?  The  operation  of  particular 
laws,  and  much  more  the  influence  of  a  whole  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, depends  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature,  which 
are  as  yet  but  imperfedly  underftood. 

'f'here  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  hut  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  make  whatever  changes  they  pleafe  in  the  conftitution 
of  their  government,  and  therefore  to  difplace,  and  even  to 
punifli  any  governors,  who  are  only  their  fervants^  for  their 
abufes  of  power,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed. There  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  to^  fuppoib 
that  thebappineis  of  a  whole  natron  fliould  be  facrificed  to  that 
of  any  individuals^  It  only  behoves  them,  as  they  muft  necef- 
farily  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  and  as  they  wou|d  confult  their 
own  future  advantage,  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  any  at- 
tempts to  change  their  mode  of  government,  or  to  punifli  their 
governors.  The  notion  that  kings  reign  by  a  divine  rights  in«- 
dependently  of  the  defignation  of  the  people,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  not  accountable  to  them  for  the  exercife  of  their  power, 
18  nowuniverfallyand  defervedly  exploded. 

Provided  ftates  be  well  copftituted,  and  wifely  governed,  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  of  much  importance  whether  they  be  of 
great  or  fmall  ixtent ;  but  if  they  be  ill  conftiti^ted,  a  country 
divided  into  fmall  ones  will  in  general  be  afcene  of  the  greateft 
mifery.  As  it  requires  no  more  hands  %o  dired  the  affairs  of 
large  ftates  than  thofe  of  fiiiall  ones,  and  great  bodies  of  men 
are  not  eafily  put  in  motion,  there  is  bu(  little  room  for  am- 
bition in  great  empires.  Confequently  individuals  apply  them- 
felves  to  their  own  affairs,  and  confult  their  own  happinefs, 
^d  never  think  of  taking  any  par|;  in  public  meafuref  but  on 
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great  em^rgcnciest  fuch  as  may  not  occur  in  anr  one  covntry 
in  feveral  centuries.  But  when  ftates  are  fcnall,  many  mors 
perfons  are  within  the  influence  of  ambition,  fa&ionfi  are  formed^ 
unimofity  is  inflamed,  and  one  party  is  feldom  content,  without 
the  deftru£tion  or  banilhment  of  the  other ;  as  is  abondantlf 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fmall  dates  of  Greece  and  Italy* 
If  a  great  empire  be  tolerably  well  governed,  |Nfivate  perteif 
have  long  intervals  of  peace,  it  being*  not  fo  eafy  for  ambi* 
tious  and  interefted  perfons  to  make  a  commotion,  or  a  pivil 
war,  as  in  a  fmall  ftate. 

If  men  underftood  their  real  inlereft,  and  cortfequently  faw  rt 
to  confift  in  living  on  good  terms  with  their  neighboors,  fimH 
<ftatcs  might  find  no  inconvenience  even  witfa  ittpeA  to  great 
undertakings.  For  where  the  wcaithtrf'oiie  ftate  was  not  equal 
to  any  public  work,  in  which  a  number  was  iattrefted,  they 
might  all  join  to  defray  the  expeace*  But  whrle  mankind  art 
difpofed  to  national  Jealoufy  and  hoftility,  it  is  fometimes  of  con* 
fequence  to  extend  the  bounds  of  a  ftate;  as  for  tnflance  that  of 
.  England  over  the  whole  ifland,  including  Wales  and  Scotland  \ 
becaufe  it  brings  ah  increafe  of  ftrengdi,  akid,  what  is  aiore^  cuts 
off  occafions  of  war* 

In  all  governments)  the  largeft  as  well  as  the  fmalleft,  public 
bufinefs^  as  has  been  obferved,  will  be  done  by  a  fiew^  wiie  faavc^ 
either  nominally  the  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands,  or  vrh^ 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  have.  The  reid  cffn> 
tive  perfons  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Perfia,  or  o£  Rome,  were  not 
more  in  number  than  thofe  who  tranfaA  the  fame  kind  of  bufr» 
fiefs  in  HoUanid  or  Venict^  or  even  in  fmall  towns  and  corpora- 
tions ;  and  thofe  who  do  .this  bufinefs  arc  not  always  thofe  who 
are  efteemed  to  be  the  wifeft,  of  the  moft  upri^t,  but  generail| 
the  moft  ambitious  and  buftling.  Intelligent  and  well  difpofed 
perfons  will  not  always  give  themfelves  the  trouble  which  ft»« 
tions  of  public  truft  neceflarily  reqmre,  and  therefore  eafily  givt 
way  to  thofe  y^  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  them,  and  whofe 
intereft  or  andbidoif  puihes  them  on  to  do  it. 

Conftdering  how  much  intirtfi  and  ambition  are  gratified  by 
directing  thcr  affairs  of  nations,  and  bow  much  more  vicieutly 
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and  fteadOy  maokind  in  general  are  impelled  by  tbefe  principles 
than  by  any  odier,  we  cannot  be  furprized  to  find  hardly  any 
other  than  men  of  tbefe  cbaraders  in  places  of  truft  and  powers 
and  of  tbe  ts9Q^  nmHtm  certainty  makes  a  better  ftatefman  than 
araricc.  The  views  of  the  former  muft  have  a  connexion  with 
the  "good  of  hit  country,  though  it  be  not  his  proper  ob}cA  1  but 
the  vivm  ef  the  hitter  may  be  the  very  revcrfe  of  it  No 
coontry,  thcftfere,  ought  to  complain  if  they  have  nothing  to 
lay.  te  the  charge  of  their  governors  befides  ambieioni  or  the 
4cfife  ef  diftinguiihing  themfelves  and  their  families,  smd  efiV- 
UiOiing  a  name  with  diftant  nations  and  pofterity,  provided 
Che  rij^u  of  individuals  be  not  facrificedl  to  \%. 
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LECTURE       XLIV. 

Hm  much  GiVimmmt  under  any  Form  is  fnftraUi  U  a 
Stati  of  Barharifm.  Refinement^  in  Merie  Ueas  kfepmg  Pmee 
with  Improvements  in  Government*  The  Europe^m  Gof/em- 
ments  (emd  particularly  the  Bnglijh)  traced  from  their  firjl 
Rife  in  Germany  to  their  prefent  Form^  The  Conjiitution  of 
the  ancient  German  States.  State  of  their  Armies*  Divifi$9  of 
the  0njuered  Lands.  Upon  what  Terms  held.  How  Feudo 
became  hereditary.  How  the  Clergy  became  an  effential  Part 
of  the  State.  Upon  what  Terms  the  great  Lords  difpofed  of 
their  Lands.  Taxes  of  the  feudal  Tmes.  Power  of  a  Lord 
over  his  Vajfals.  Why  allodial  Efiatoe  became  converud  into 
Feudal.  IFhen  this  took  place  in  England.  The  Method  of  ad- 
tniniftering  JuJIiee.    Where  the  fupr erne  Power  was  lodged. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  government  under  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  forms  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
ftatc  of  barharifm  and  anarchy.  Idlenefs,  treachery  and  cruelty 
are  predominant  in  all  uncivilized  countries  j  notwithftanding 
the  boafts  which  the  poets  make  ^ii\it  golden  age  of  mankind, 
before  the  eredion  of  empires :  and  their  vices  and  bad  habits 
lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  mankind  arrive  at  fettled  andi^u- 
kr  forms  of  government.  There  is  no  borrowing  in  barbarous 
countries,  fays  Montefquieu,  but  upon  pledges ;  fo  little  in- 
JIuence  have  ideas  of  property^  and  a  fenfe  of  honour,  over  un* 
civilFzed  people.  Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  Ha- 
grant  than  in  thofc  unfettled  times  of  the  Saxon  government  in 
England,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly  in 
the  long  reign  of  Ethelred.  Whatever  civilized  countries 
may  abound  in,  there  is  no  man,  fays  Voltaire,  who  would  think 
his  life  and  property  fo  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor,  or  a 
Tartar,  asinthofeofa  French  or  Englifli  gentleman. 

That  Mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high  ideas  of  the  forms 
rf  JhA^^^  is  evident,  fays  Montefquieu,  from  many  fafts  in  hif. 
tory.    Nothing  was  more  infupportable  to  the  Germans  than 
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the  tribunal  of  Varus;  and  Mithridates,  haranguing  againft  the 

Romans,  reproached  them  with   the  formalities  of  their  law. 

As  to  idlenefs,  all  uncivilized  nations  are  notorious  for  it.  The 

barbarous  troops  which  the  Romans  hired  could  not  without  great 

diflfculty  be  brought  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  difciplineandfii- 

tigue.     Till  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  Scotch,  as 

tbey  were  the  moft  uncivilia&ed,  were  the  moft  indolent  people 

in  Europe,  and  tfaofe  people  that  are  called  the  wild  Irifh  are  to 

this  day  extremely  averie  to  all  kinds  of  labour.     Hence  it  is 

that  in  all  uncivilized. countries^   cattle,  which  propagate  of 

themfelves,  bear  a  much  lower  price  than  corn,  which  requires 

more  art,  labour,  and  ftock  to  rai&  it  than  fitqh  people  are  poll 

fefled  of. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confider  all  countries  as  harbartms^ 
that  are  not  policied  as  ours,  and  other  great  nations,  are^ 
Where  there  are  no  regular  laws,  efiabliihed  ctifUtm  may  have 
the  (ame  effe£l,  and  b^  as  much  refpe^ted.  And  in  countries 
where  there  is  but  little  property,  the  inconvenience  of  this 
mmv  free  mode  ef  life  is  ver/  flight.  As  the  neceflary  attendant 
on  having  little  property  is  little  labour,  many  perfons  are  par* 
dcularly  pleafed  with  it. 

The  North  American  Indians  are  remarkably  fond  of  their 
roving  way  of  life,  in  which,  though  they  occafionally  make 
the  greateft  escertions,  they  are  not  obliged  to  coiiftant  labour. 
.^'  Nor  can  we  (ay,''  (ays  Mr.  Charlevoix,  ^<  that  this  is  owing 
'^  to  their  not  being  acquainted  with  our  modes  of  life.  Many 
**  Frenchmen  have  tried  their  way  of  life,  and  were  (b  pleafed 
^^  with  it,  that^feveral  of  them,  though  thty  could  have  lived 
^  very  comfortably  in  the  colonies,  could  never  be  prevailed 
*♦  upon  to  return  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  was  fo 
^*  much  as  a  fingle  Indian  that  could  be  brought  to  reli(h  our 
^  way  of  living.  Children  have  been  taken,  and  have  been 
««  brought  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  nothing  had  been 
**  omitted  to  hinder  them  from  having  any  knowledge  of  their 
*<  parents  \  yet  the  moment  they  have  found  themfelves  at 
^  liberty,  they  have  torn  their  cloaths  to  pieces,  and  have  gone 
f*  acrofs  the  woods  in  queft  of  their  countrymen.  An  Iroquois 
^^  was  even  a  lieutenant  in  our  army,  yet  he  returned  to  his 

**  own 
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«<  own  m^iony  carrying  with  Mm  6tAf  our  vicfs^  ^RMoat  coiw 
^^  reding  any  of  thofe  wbkh  bt^  brought  along  with  Um  *^* 
The  roving  lift  of  the  Tartars  i$  pecutiarly  |deafing  to  tbeai« 
It  is  entertaining,  £i^  Mr.  Bell  f,  to  hear  them  commik^tM 
thofe  who  were  cofl£ned  to  one  pl^cd  of  ahodcy  end  oUigoi  to 
fupport  theaafelves  by  labour^ 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  entertaining  €bfc£t  to  a  ^ptctt-^ 
kktive  mind  than  to  mark  tbei  fngnfi  6f  rw/mnunt  in  the  idcss 
of  a  pe<q>le  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifdi,  and  advandag 
by  degrees  to  a  regular  form  of  government.  There  is,  in  par* 
ticuiar,  a  natural  conBexion  between  government  and  ideaa  a£f 
property.  From  the  weak  and  in&dtine  ftate  in  which  bock 
are  originally  found,  both  of  them  have  arrived,  by  oqind  de»- 
grees  of  improvement,  at  the  ftability  and  per&fUon  which  they 
enjoy  at  prefent. 

'  A  knowledge  of  this  fubjefl  enables  as  to  aecoimt  for  maojr 
ia£U  ki  ancient  hiftory*  In  ancient  times,  the  property  of  lai^ 
was  notfi>  valuable  a  right  as  it  is  at  prelient.  It  was  liede 
better  than  a  right  of  ttfufm^^  of  a  power  of  ofiag  the  fhuea 
for  the  fispport  of  the  pofleflcar  and  his  family.  And  as  the 
manner  of  living  in  ancient  times  was  mocfa  more  fimpk  tfaaa 
it  if  now,  the  accounts  we  read  of  the  dtviAon  of  lands  by 
Lyevrgns,  and  other  ancient  kgiflators,  are  more  credible  than 
they  would  appear  from  judging  according  to  the  preibm  idcHs 
of  mankinds  Timoleon,  when  he  fettled  the  affiurs^oT  the 
Syracufana  and  Selimintians,  wbofe  country  was  greatly  de- 
populated, invited  over  forty  thouiand  men  from  Greece,  and 
<)i(tributed  fo  many  lots  of  land  among  theirif  to  the  greia  fk- 
tisfa^bion  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

Whenever  we  read  of  great  fimplicity  in  the  manner  of  tnuif- 
mitcing  land  property,  we  may  pronounce  with  ceruinty,  that 
the  people  are  not  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life.  A  more 
particular  account  will  be  given  of  the  progrefs  of  men's  ideas 
and  cuftoms  with  refpedl  both  to  this  liibjed  and  fome  others, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  laws.    In  this  account  of  the*  ftate 

•  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.p.  109.  +  Travels,  toI.  i.  p.  450. 
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«f  barfaaroM  natioos  we  muft  not  emit  obfcrving^  iJM  it  is  a 
ftrong  indication  of  the  approach  of  tbf  nortb^rn  9Mmis  towards 
bumanity  and  poUtcods,  that  their  comfotmrnoi  for  injuries 
done  to  women  were  generally  douhk* 

Theprogtfefs  and  revolationi  of  government  ilfelf,  alter  it  is 
once  eftaUiibed,  is  aa  ot^ofi  ¥ery  deferving  of  tb^  cloiisft  attcn^ 
tioo.  No  gpiwmncnt  ever  underwent  more  revolutions  than 
the  Rmamit  iaod  biftory  affords  the  faireft  oi^portiinity  of  tracing 
Amb  in  all  tbeir  cauTes  and  tSh&s  ^  as  has  been  done  in  an 
eaccllant  nuuiner  by  Monteiquieu^  in  hii  treatife  on  the  rife 
and  declenfion  of  the  Rotaans. 

It  is  no  left  entertaining  to  trsf^  the  Ewopean  monarchiei, 
particalarly  the  Englifb,  from  their  firft  rudiments  in  the 
woods  of  Germany,  to  their  prefent  ftate*  But  hiftory  affbr4s 
little  light  for  this  pvrpoie,  and  therefore  learned  b^a  ba^ 
adopted  different  hypothefes  about  feveral  particulars  relatii^ 
to  ki  aqd  tbe  reigning  party  prqadices  have  made  them  enter 
with  too  mucb  keenneft  and- animoTity  into  a  Aibjeft  whidi 
odsbits  $  moft  agreeable  profped  to  a  philofepber  Uring  under 
tbofe  governmentf^ 

As  ai^  example  of  the  fvqgrefs  of  gorernment,  I  fliaU  iraK^e 
as  briefif  as  |)6fflble  aU  the  capital  changes  in  tbe  conftitution 
of  due  principal  Eur^an  governments,  and  partteularly  the 
SnglUb;  beginning  with  their  firft  tode  ftate  in  theif  nitive 
country,  and  comprefeending  the  rife^  progreis,  aoddediaeof 
ftit  feudal  jyfttm^  which  prevailed  wherever  tbofe  barbarous 
JnvflMters  fettled*  I  fhall  not  ftop  to  prove,  or  to  refute,  any 
partieulalP  hypothefis,  but  proceed  withoat  interrupttoo  in  that 
account  which  to  me  appears  the  moft  probable* 

Oei-many  was  formerly  divided  into  noHmt^  and  tbe  nacfons 
into  pagi^  each  of  whkh  had  its  own  prince,  judge,  or  getieraL 
The  power  of  each  of  the  pagi  was  lodged  in  the  afTcmbly  o^ 
^11  the  freemen  of  the  pagus,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  na- 
tion in  the  general  aflemUy  of  that  nation^ 

Every  man's  own  family  and  Haves  were  entirely  fub^eA  to 
him.  All  the  lands  were  annually  divided  among  all  the  ittz^ 
men,  who  parcelled  it  out  to  their  (laves  and  dependants  upon 

certain 
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certain  conditions,  always  referving  enough  of  the  yearij  pro- 
duce  to  maintain  thetrown  families  ii)  abundance. 

Each  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen 
volunteers,  who  were  maintained  at  his  expmce,  and  fooghe 
with  him  in  battle.  The  fons  alfo  of  tbofe  who  had  diiKnguifhed 
themfelves  by  a<Sls  of  valour  had  the  like  attendants.  Thejr 
were  called  c^mpaniens^  or  amiaSfi;  in  the  foutbern  parts  of  Gaul 
Satduriij  and  afterwards  in  England  Thamsj  and  they  lived 
fcattered  up  and  down  the  country.  When  they  went  to  war, 
the  troops  of  every  tribe  and  province  fou^t  under  the  fame 
flandard,  divided,  probably,  into  thoufands,  hundreds,  fifties, 
arid  tens,  each  of  which  companies  had  its  own  commander. 

Theprincjc,  where  there  was  one,  had  a  larger  divtfion  of 
land,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  all  fines,  which  were  impoftd 
for  a|l  crimes  except  tre^fon  ai^l  adultery.  His  office  was  for 
life. 

At  lf»  general  aflembly,  every  freeman  had  an  equal  vote. 
Upon  oidinayy  oceafions  the  pagi  nsight  fend  their  leaders,  but 
upon  extraordinary  occafions  every  freeman  was  obliged  to  be 
prefent  under  the  feverefl  penalties.  Then  peace  and  war  were 
proclaimed,  ambafiadors  fent,  and  dv  common  general  chofen, 
and  to  this  a&mbly  all.  inferior  officers  were  accounuble  for 
their  behaviour.  No  peffon  could  bear  arms  for  the  public 
till  he  had  be«i  prefented  here.  .  The  princes  of  each  diftrift 
prepared  matters  for  this  aflembly,  as  a  ftanding  council  of 
ilate,  and  to  them  all  ambafiadors,  &c.  applied.  The  Dnuds^ 
who  were  the  only  priefh,  and  the  chief  nobility,  in  tkecountry^ 
and  who  were  exempt  from  all  fecular  incumbrances,  and  main- 
tained at  the  common  charge,  prefided  in  the  aflembly. 

All  the  freemen  ferved  in  the  army  without  pay,  and  the 
general  was  not  quite  abfolute,  being  often  reftrained  by  bis 
council,  and  by  his  companions. 

When  a  conqueft  was  made,  the  general  and  council  divided 
the  land  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  pagi  in  the  army. 
Thefe  again  were  divided  by  their  proper  chiefs  among  the 
feveral  families,  according  to  their  rank  and  efteem.  Some 
fuppofe  that  the  lands  of  the  pagi  became  counties^  the  (hare 
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of  a  dioufand  %irything<,  the  fliare  of  one  hundred  an  hundred^ 
and  that  of  ten  a  tphing  %  each  under  its  own  eoldorman*  But 
Mr*  Millar  feems  to  have  proved  that  a  tytbing  was  the  fame 
thing  with  a  villagi^  and  did  not  comprehend  any  precife  num- 
ber of  perfons  or  families*  This  however  might  come  to  be 
the  cafe  in  a  courfe  of  time,  though  the  original  diftribution 
might  be  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  or  families. 

So  long  as  their  conquefts  were  in  the  leaft  infecure,  and  con- 
fequently  they  had  occafion  for  the  continual  exercife  of  arms, 
the  whole  body  of  the  migrating  people  preferved  the  idea  of 
the  encampment  of  a  large  army.  The  office  of  general,  from 
being  occafional,  became  of  courfe  perpetual,  that  is,  he  was 
a  king^  but  elective,  as  before.  Every  freeman  was  ready  at 
the  military  call,  and  tvtry  grant  of  lands  was  upon  condition 
of  military  fervice. 

Land  thus  diftributed  was  called  thane  Umi^  or  bock  land^  the 
pofleflTors,  Thams  \  and  every  particular  inheritance,  a  fi§b  or 
fiud^  in  Latin  beneficium. 

As  long  as  the  moft  diftant  view  to  their  native  tountry  re* 
mained  tothefe  Germans,  in  thefe  foreign  fettlements,  pofleffioiis 
could  not  regularly  defcend  to  a  man^s  heirs,  who  might  not 
be  able  to  defend  them  ^  but  by  degrees,  as  valour  ceafed  to  be 
oeceilary,  from  the  fecurity  of  their  conquefts,  feuds  became 
hereditary.  Then  tbofe  who  held  immediately  of  the  king  were 
called  Unatttsitt  capiUj  and  were  obliged 'to  attend  the  king's 
courts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  perfon  who  held  land  of 
another  attended  the  court  of  his  immediate  fuperior. 

When  chriftianity  was  introduced  among  thefe  nations,  grants 
of  land  were  made  to  the  church,  and  the  bifhops  held  them 
as  all  other  tenants  did,  upon  condition  of  military  fervice.  • 
But  afterwards  they  held  lands  in  what  was  called  frankal 
m^igHfj  when  only  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayers,  were  required 
of  them.  Thofe  of  the  fuperior  clergy  who  held  lands  imme* 
diately  of  the  king  were  tenants  in  capitej  and  obliged,  as  fuch, 
to  give  attendance  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  greater  Thanes  granted  lands  out  of  their  divifion  to  their 

immediate  friends  and  followers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
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received  them,  and  their  beiiefictarie«  were  caHcd  Vafik.  Of 
ihcfe,  however,  only  feme  received  grants  upon  condition  of  mi- 
litary fervice,  others  (though  theie  Wttt  f^obably  (Uch  as  lukl 
beevi  in  a  ftaCe  of  fervltude)  chofe  to  follow  bu(bandry,  and 
were  called  feckmen.  Tkefe  keld  their  lands  upon  condition  of 
affiftiifg  their  lord  in  his  ploughing  and  reaping.  But 
afterwards,  inftead  of  the  adual  fervice  of  the  plough,  tfacjf 
fupplied  lord  with  corn,  cattle,  and  dotbes,  and  laftly 
m9ney^  as  an  equivalent  for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  neareft  to  the  habitation  of  every  free* 
man  was  given  to  the  care  of  his  own  flaves,  who  tilled  the 
ground  for  him.  Thefe  were  called  vitJeins^  and  went  witb  the 
foil,  having  no  liberty  either  to  leave  their  matters,  or  quit 
the  place. 

All  the  taxes  which  the  feudal  lavrs  obliged  vafTals  to  pay  to 
their  fupertors,  TkaMS  to  the  king,  and  their  v^Gds  to  ihem» 
were  upon  the  three  fallowing  oecaiions  ;  when  his  eldeft  foa 
was  made  a  knight,  when  his  eldeft  daughter  was  married,  ao4 
to  ranfom  him  when  he  was  taken  prifoner. 

Every  lord  was  fuprtme  judge  of  his  own  vallals,  and  always 
their  general  in  time  of  war.  When  his  power  of  judge  was 
abuled,  all  capital  cafes  were  referred  to  fuperior  jurifdiftion,  or  to 
fuch  perfons  as  the  king  fent  from  time  to  time  to  afift  the 
great  men  in  the  diftributkm  of  juftice,  and  to  fee  that  he  was 
not  wronged  in  his  (hare  of  the  fines,  which  was  generally  one 
third. 

Lands  which  were  not  diftributed  to  the  free  foMiers,  but 
which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  die  old  inhabitants,  or  were 
occupied  by  newcomers,  were  coSlcd allcdial^  wfM  lands^  and 
the  oc€^piers  were  governed  by  the  king  who  fent  a  rive,  or 
foUbrtruin^  who  was  always  to  be  a  prc^rietor  of  bock  land,  to 
prefide  over  them.  To  him  was  afterwards  added  another  ftand- 
ing  magiftrate,  called  the  hittrnk^  whofe  ofllee  refembled  that  ef 
lord  lietttenant  in  the  <;ouiity ;  whereas  theoflke  of  our  piefeiie 
Jberiffs  was  derived  from  the  other.  This  riv^^  tfC  Jher^^  heW 
Ihe  rivt  motty  fcfr€  0f9ti^  ot/cU  motiy  and  thane  land  ia  fiome* 
times  ealled  r/tr  Am/. 

Both 
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Both  the  king's  vaflals,  kmi  thofe  of  die  greater  lords  had 
greater  privileges  than  the  poflelTors  of  allodial  eftates.  Among 
others^  dieir  lives  were  rated  higher.  Wherefore  thofe  perfons 
who  poflefled  allodial  eftates  often  chofe,  for  their  greater  fe- 
curity,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fome  powerful 
lord.  When  this  was  done  umverfalljr,  the  feudal  fyftem  may 
be  faid  to  be  folly  eftabliflied  \  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
England  till  the  time  of  WilKam  the  Conqueror.  Then,  too, 
cftates  firft  defcended  entire  to  the  eldeft  fon,  whereas  before 
they  htd  been  equally  divided  among  ail  the  fons.  An  equal 
diviikm  did  not  fuit  the  intereft  of  the  great  feudatorfai  lords, 
who  were  more  effeflually  and  expeditioully  ferved  by  one  power* 
ful  vaflal,  or  a  few  fuch,  than  by  many  weak  ones,  depending 
immediately  upon  themfelves. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of  every  province  met  at 
leaft  twice  every  year  in  the  fcyre  mote.  In  this  court  caufes 
of  religion  were  firft  beard,  then  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  laftly 
private  caufes  \  and  fenteoce  was  given  by  the  prefidents,  wb* 
were  the  earl,  the  biihop,  and  the  kmg's  deputy. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  juries  were  introduced  into  the  EngUfli 
courts.  He  alfo  comfdeted  the  divifion  of.  the  country  into 
counties,  tythings,  and  hundreds,  and  made  other  excelltnt 
regulations  for  the  more  efFedual  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  legifladve  power  of  the  whole  community,  and  alfo  the 
power  of  peace  and  war  was,  in  the  Saxon  times,  lodged  in  the 
aiTetnbly  of  the  whole  nation,  called  the  folkmote^  or  mycelgemoU, 
in  which  every  proprietor  of  land,  at  leaft  to  the  amount  of 
iive  hides,  had  a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a  tvit* 
Unagemote^  confifting  of  the  king's  companions,  or  thanes,  the 
governors  of  the  feveral  counties,  and  after  the  introdudioo 
of  chriftianity,  biihops,  and  others  of  the  fuperior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  mycelgtmoU  and  witttnagemoti  might 
confift  of  the  fame  perfons  \  the  former  being  the  regular  aflembly 
of  the  whole  body  at  ftated  times,  and  the  latter  thofe  who 
ttfually  attended  on  any  particular  call;  and  thofe  would  be  fuch 
as  were  neareft  the  king,  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  and  ex* 
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perienee  the  greateft  truft  was  repofed,  by  bimfelf^  and  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  eftates  made  a  change  io 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  In  the  former  cafe  the  land* 
holders  ailbmbled  in  their  own  rights  in  the  latter  as  the  depen- 
dants on  the  crown.  But  the  change  having  been  gradual,  and 
thofe  who  adembled  by  different  rights  probably  meeting  at 
the  fame  time  and  place^  it  is  not  particularly  noticed  by  hif- 
torians. 

The  mycelgemote,  it  is  faid,  fometimes  altered  the  (ucceffioii 
to  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  the  Skxon  kings  had  not  the 
fiune  power  that  was  afterwards  acquired  by  our  princes^  Their 
lives  were  rated  no  higher  than  thofe  of  any  other  freeman. 
The  king  aflcmbled  the  mycel gemote  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  and  ordinarily  that  aflembly  met  in  the  fpring.  The  mod 
confiderable  branch  of  the  royal  office  was  the  appointing  the 
^ief  offices  of  church  and  ftate,  as  governors  of  counties, 
biibops,  abbots,  ice. 

It  is  al(b  faid  by  fome,  that,  upon  particular  occaliont,  there 
was  alfo  a  pananglifum  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  comman^^ 
ders  in  chief  on  the  whole  nation  were  chofen. 
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LECTURE      XLV. 

In  what  Circwnjlances  the  Feudal  Sjftem  acquired  Strength.  Thi 
Violence  and  Infecuritj  of  thofe  Times.  Inconftftent  with  Com* 
merccm  Balance  of  Pouter  of  thofe  Ttmesi  Wager  of  Battle. 
Private  Confederacies.  Knight  Errantry.  Caufrs  of  the  Z)/- 
cline  of  the  Feudal  Syftem.  Expenfive  Wars.  Progrefs  of  the 
'Arts.     ImprovefHents  in  the  Art  of  War. 

IN  countries  which  were  per|ktually  in  i  ftate  of  war,  the 
feudal  fy(lem  acquired  ftrength,  and  become  more  analogous 
to  itfelf  in  all  its  parts,  l^hus,  in  England,  during  the  SaxoA 
times,  we  fee  only  the  general  outlihcs  of  it,  but  in  Normandy, 
about  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  in  its  per- 
fection, and  that  ftate  it  w^s  by  him  introduced  into  England. 
Thenj  when  the  intereft  of  the  lord  was  the  ftrongcft  in  his 
iief  (except  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  he  could  not  refufe  en- 
trance to  the  proper  htrir)  it  could  not  be  alienated  without  his 
confent;  becaufe  it  was  iinreafonable  that  he  fhould  have  a 
vaflal  who  was  difagreeable  to  him  obtruded  Upon  him.  The 
heirefs  could  not  marry  without  bis  conient  for  the  (airie  rea- 
fon.  Upon  thefc,  and  a  variety  of  other  otcafions,  the  fuperior 
lord  (who  is  generally  cstilbd  lord  paramount)  ihfifted  upon  large 
lines  froih  his  vafTaisj  which  kept  the  common  people  in  a  ftate 
of  the  mbft  abjedi  dependence  upon  a  few  great  land-holders. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  no  floiiriihing  cities^ 
noextenfive  commerce,  no  encouragement  for  the  polite  arts 
was  ever  fdund  under  government^  purely  feudal.  Indeed,  the 
whole  fcene  of  the  feudal  times  was  too  full  of  war  and  cohfiifion 
to  admit  of  thefe  improvements*  The  different  orders  of  vaf- 
falage  gave  rife  to  numberlefs  quarrels  and  proceffes,  which 
tould  only  be  decided  by  force  of  arilis. 

Every  lord  in  thofe  days,  having  independent  jurifdidion, 
and  his  own  vaftals  immediately  devoted  to  him^  was  in  fa<St  a 
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petty  fovereign ;  and  a  few  of  tbefe  in  a  country  were  gene- 
rally an  over-match  for  the  king,  and  often  occafioned*  the 
greateft  diforders.  Perhaps  never  was  there  a  worfe  govern* 
ment,  or  a  government  in  Mrbidi  there  was  lefs  provtfion  for 
the  fecmrity  and  happinefs  of  the  bulk  of  people,  than  in  this« 
Had  not  religion,  or  rather  fiiperftition,  provided  an  afylum  to  a 
few,  thofe  times  in  which  the  feudal  fjrftem  was  at  its  height, 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  perfe<3  anarchy  and  confu- 
iion.  Thefts,  rapine,  murders  and  diforders  of  all  kinds,  pre* 
railed  io  ever?  kingdom  of  Europe  to  a  degree  almoft  incre- 
dible, and  fcarce  compatible  with  the  fubfiftence  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.  Every  offender  (beltered  himfelf  under  fome  chieftain^ 
who  fcreened  him  from  juftice  *• 

Many  of  the  moft  renowned  commanders  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  following  reigns,  bad  been  leaders  of  ban* 
ditti ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  pfinces  who  could  notfubdue  theiib 
to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and  to  be  fupplied  by  them 
with  many  thoufands  of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  EngliOi 
forces  in  France .  were  generally  this  kind  of  men.  When 
]Ed ward. III.  commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
men  in  FlanderSj  they  were  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  foreign* 
ers. 

Voltaire  fays  that  about  the  time  of  Otho,  every  caftle  was  a 
capital  of  a  fmall  ftate  of  Banditti,  and  every  monaftery  an 
armed  garrifon  ;  the  harvefts  vrere  either  burnt,  cut  down  be- 
fore the  time,  or  defended  fword  in  hand  ;  the  cities  were  re- 
duced in  a  manner  to  deferts,  and  the  country  depopulated  by 
frequent  and  long  famines. 

*  The  power  of  the  grett  feudtl  lords  trofe  from  the  grett  omnbert  of  perioM 
trbo  wecc  ttttdied  to  thtm\  tod  tbit  ttttchmeot  trofe  from  their  being  whoHf 
dcpcodent  npoo  them.  They  were  either  their  teotms  or  were  kept  without  labour 
by  their  llberttitf.  Aa  tncieot  baroo  coold  make  no  other  nfe  of  hit  fuperdaity* 
Ac  prcfent  fto  Bogliih  nobleman  may  be  richor  than  any  ancient  btron^  being  able 
to  command  the  iabonr  of  more  perfons,  by  ptying  them  wagea;  bot  aa  tbe'e  per- 
fona  are  only  employed  by  him  occafionaliy,  and  they  all  fenre  others  as  well  na 
him,  they  have  no  attachment  to  him  in  particnlar.  If  he  did  not  employ  chem> 
they  woald  not  fttrve,  and  therefore  they  feel  themfeltet  as  bdependent  of  him,  at 
he  it  of  them.  In  fiia,  no  peribns  are  more  independent  than  thofe  who  are  willing 
toUbour,  and  fiue  of  finding  employmtot. 

A  circum- 
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A  circumfiance  which  kept  things  tolerably  well  balanced^ 
with  refpeft  to  public  liberty,  and  which  prevented  the  power  of 
any  one  from  oppreffing  the  reft,  was  the  number  of  powers  and 
interefts  which  were  perpetually  ftruggling  for  fuperiority.  The 
king  conducted  himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles,  the  barons  by 
another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and  the  commons  by  a  fourth* 
All  their  views  were  incompatible,  and  each  prevailed  accord- 
ing as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it«  The  clergy  in  general 
held  a  very  ufeful  middle  place,  checking  the  power  of  the  king^ 
or  of  the  barons,  according  aseither  of  them  prevailed  too  much, 
and  threatened  their  privileges,  and  the  general  liberty  of  the 
ftate ;  though  It  was  the  former  only  that  they  were  concerned 
about. 

When  the  feudal  fyftem  had  taken  place,  and  not  before ;  and 
confequently  when  (there  being  no  effeAual  provifion  to  reftrain 
violence)  it  had  been  fo  cuftomary  for  people  to  terminate  their 
differences  by  the  fword,  and  even  law  fuits  had  fo  often  ter- 
minated  in  this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  notions  of 
thofe  times,  was  deemed  the  moft  honourable  way  of  deciding 
them,  that  the  laws  themfelves  were  obliged  to  adopt  that  me* 
thod  of  decifion.  It  came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  certainly  better  to  reftrain,  and  fubjeA  to 
the  rules  of  a  court,  that  fword  which  would  have  raged,  and 
have  committed  greater  devaftation  elfewhere. 

The  civil  union  in  thefe  feudal  times  being  weak,  private 
confederacies  were  entered  into,  to  fupply  its  place.  At  length 
inigbt  errantry  arofe  in  thofe  days  of  univerfal  danger.  When 
all  travelling  was  unfafe,  and  particularly  no  women  could  ap- 
pear abroad  without  being  raviihed  or  murdered,  fome  perfons 
of  fpirit  and  humanity,  and  deeply  tindured  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  times,  devoted  themfelves  to  the  public  good,  and 
particularly  to  the  fervice  of  the  ladies.  This  profeffion  foon 
becoming  honourable,  and  great  numbers  engaged  in  it,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  times. 

As  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  hofpitality  are  feen  in  the 
moft  inhofpitable  and  barbarous  countries,  fo  thofe  times  of  uni- 
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verfal  anarchy  produced  the  greateft  exceflTes  of  heroifm,  fach, 
indeed,  as  could  only  exift  in  thofe  circumftances.  For  thefc 
flights  of  herotfm  are  ufelefs,  and  therefore  checked,  in  well 
regulated  governments. 

The  praAice  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  which  gave  a  dignity 
to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  afforded  the  fineft  field  for  the 
exercife  of  valour,  was  introduced  from  the  gallant  courts  of 
the  Moorifli  kings  in  Spain. 

So  deep  rooted  was  the  paffion  for  chivalry,  that  it  infeAed 
the  writings,  converfation,  and  behaviour  of  men  for  fome  ages; 
and  when  the  ideas  belonging  to  it  vaniflied,  as  government 
grew  more  perfect,  and  learning  and  true  ufte  revived,  it  left 
modern  gallantry  and  the  point  of  honour,  which  ftill  nuiii* 
tain  their  influence,  and  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  thofe 
cuftoms*  Tlie  fuperftition  and  valour  of  the  knights  errant 
were  of  excellent  fervice  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
againft  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  full  growth  of  the  feudal 
fyllem.  Let  us  from  hence  mark  the  feveral  fteps  by  which 
it  declined,  and  fee  how  order  rofe  out  of  this  chaos  and  confu* 
fion.  And  here  the  principal  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  ariftccratical  feudal  lords,  by 
the  difmembering  of  their  effates,  and  the  more  equal  diftribu* 
tion  of  property  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with 
the  gradual  acquifition  of  power  by  the  feveral  fovereigns  of 
Europe. 

One  confiderabic  means  of  bringing  about  this  great  event 
was  the  expenfive  wars  which  were  carried  on  in  thofe  days, 
particularly  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  made  the 
great  lords  and  land-holders  willing  to  fell  their  lands  for  brgc 
fums  of  ready  money ;  and  by  degrees  they  obtained  ftatutes 
to  favour  thefe  alienations. 

Moreover,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  prog  reft  of  arts,  in- 
duftry,  and  manufactures,  the  feudal  manners  gave  way  to  fome 
degree  of  luxury,   fuperiors  were  willing  to  give  lands  at  very 
low  rents,  in  conflderation  of  large  fums  delivered  at  one  pay- 
ment 
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ment.     Thefe  rents  became  lower  and  lower,  till  at  ladndhing 
but  a  fimpie  acknowledgment  was  made  for  them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the  whole  fyftem  of 
the  feudal  government,  as  adapted  to.  military  affairs,  entirely 
ufelefs*  The  herediury  lords  were  not  always  found  to  be  the 
moft  proper  commanders,  nor  their  vaflals  the  beft  difciplined 
troops.  It  was  therefore  eafily  agreed  on  both  fides,  to  fend 
deputies  inftead  of  perfonal  fervice,  and  at  laft  to  commute  for 
afumof  money.  This  practice  gave  rife  to  Jlandtng  armies^ 
which  threw  a  vaft  weight  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  fove- 
reign,  which  was  before  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lords. 
Lewis  XIV.  once  in  his  reign  fummoned  the  nobility  to  ap- 
pear in  arms,  according  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  but  the  troops 
they  brought  were  fo  ignorant  of  difcipline,  that  the  cuftom 
was  for  ever  after  laid  afide  in  France.  By  this  means  tenures 
by  knights  fervice  finking,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs 
of  arts  and  induftry,  that  pf  villeinage  rifing;  both  came  gra- 
dually to  the  mediun)  0f  fockage  tenures,  which  extended 
tbemfelves  con tintially  over  landed  property  in  Great  Britain^ 
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Rife  of  Ccrforatiom.  Gnater  ami  mfer  Barcns.  Stats  rfLtmi 
Property  and  the  AlienatUm  of  it.  fTbiH^  and  ty  what  Mgans^ 
tbi  great  Blow  was  given  to  the  Feudal  Sjfiem  by  the  Diminu^ 
tittt  of  tbe  Power  of  the  greater  BaroMs  in  different  Parts  of 
Europe.  Tbe  Rife  of  tbe  Euglijb  Commons.  Tbe  Deelenfion  of 
tbeSy/lemnot  equal  in  all  Parts  of  Europe.  Not  thf  fame  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  Tbe  reafons  for  it.  The  Remains  of 
it  at  prefent  indifferent  Parts  of  Europe^  and  with  us.  Gene- 
ral Obfnrvatiofis  on  the  Progrefs  and  Termination  of  the  feudal 
SjfUm. 

.  T  N  procefs  of  time,  focieties  of  artifans,  which  originally 
-''  were  confidered  as  belonging  to  tbe  lord  of  the  foil  on  which 
they  lived,  taking  advantage  of  the  necei&ty  of  the  times,  and 
their  own  increafmg  riches,^  gained  certain  privileges  and  im- 
munities from  their  lords,  till  at  length  they  became  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Thefe  corporations  are  faid  to  have  been  tbe 
invention  of  Lewis  le  Gros,  to  free  the  people  from  the  flavery 
to  their  lords,  and  to  give  them  protedion  by  means  of  cer- 
tain privileges,  and  a  feparate  jurifdiftion. 

Philip  Le  Bel,  king  of  France,  was  the  firft  who  in  1301, 
admitted  with  great  policy  the  inhabitants  of  cities  to  have 
a  feat  in  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  clergy  and 
nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate  the  jurifdiSion  which  he 
wanted  to  eftablifh  over  thofe  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to 
confent  to  the  impofition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in 
Flanders  and  for  oppoiing  the  ambitious  views  of  Bonifiice 
Vin.  Accordingly,  Sir  Jam.  Stewart  (ays  *,  the  people  began 
to  pay  willingly,  when  they  found  (hey  had  a  vote  in  i^at 
cpnccrned  them* 

♦  Vol.  u.  p.  J55. 
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In  England  tbefe  corporarioits  grew  to^  great  confiikrationi 
and  many  of  them  coming  to  hold  kndsK>f  Ae  kkig  by  a  tenim 
called  iurgagtj  became  of  courfe  tenants  in  capitis  and^  as  Aich^ 
were  fammoncd  to  appear  by  their  deputies  at  die  great  coonbit 
of  the  nation,  along,  with  the  repreirentative^^  of  th^  leAr 
barons ;  that  is,  thofe  perfon»  who  had  piuxhafed  parts  of  ba**> 
ronies,  but  were  not  able  to  bear  the  expence  of  attending'  (he ' 
king's  courts.  The  greater  barons  were  perfons  of  ancient  fi- 
miKes,  who  kept  their  original  fiefs  in  gretft  nlieiiifiire  undivided* 
The  titles  which  thefe  greater  barons  obtained,  as  of  dtikes, 
earls,  vifcounts,  and*  marquifies  were  introduced  by  degrees, 
and  were  all  originally  official  and  territorial^  though  afterwards 
they  became  perfonal,  and,  like  the  feuds,  heieditary  $  eve^  the 
term  b€nrm  itfelf,  came  at  length  to  be  merely  honorary. 

In  the  ftruggle  between  the  crown  and  the  barons,  the  con*  ' 
ftittttional  rights  of  the  commons  feem  to  have  received  a  tem« 
porary  interruption  ;  their  afli^mbling  in  parliament  being  kfs  ^ 
frequent  and  ids  effisAual,  and  at  length  altogether  fufpended.  * 
Under  our  king  John  and  Henry  III.  their  privileges  were  re- 
vived, and  the  forty-nintb  of  Henry  III.  and  the    twenty- 
diird  of  Edward  L  which  have  been  coofidered  aa  aeras  of  the 
eftabHfliment  of  the  commons.  Dr.  Stewart  fays  f,  were  only 
memorable  epochas  in  their  hiftory. 

It  was  lamong  the  Corporations  above  mentioned  that  fixrial 
and^  civil  connexions  firft  extended  themfelves  in  the  feudal 
times-.  The  people  who  were  members  of  thefe  communities, 
being  the  moft  remote  from  a  military  life  and  military  notions, 
firft  found  the  advantage  of  a  more  extenfive  power  over  their 
property  than  the  feudal  cuftoms  admitted.  It  was  confeqoently 
with  them  that  alienation  of  property,  both  in  lands  and  goods, 
in  all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both  during  the  life,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  proprietor,  firft  took  place;  and  other  laws 
adapted  to  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  fociety  were  firft  ehaAed  for 
their  ufe,  long^  before  the  reft  of  the  nation  had  the  benefit  of 
themi  though,  at  length,  after  their  example,  they  prevailed 

\  EflTaj  00  the  CooftitaiioA  of  BngUad^  p.  17. 
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u^iverrally.  But  tiupugb  the  wbole  ftate,  the  intcreft  of 
the  Aiperior  lord  in  thf  fi^f  grew  gcajJually  1^  and  IdEs.  For 
whereas,  ftfir^,  f^efs  feyerte4  to  t^b^ir  )oird  ^:(f^r  the  d^tfa  of 
tbe  proprietor,  thf^n,  after  th^t  qf  hi$  (on,  and  then  of  bis* 
gfandfoii ;  by  pr^Stic^e^  without  public  ordina{^cc,  i^  ^r/ept  into 
th^  law  of  all  qation^t  ^at  in  al)  fiefs  a  map>  collatefal  rela- 
tions, as  well  ^s.bi^^ir^d  defc^^ndant^,  a4  iiffinitum^  (bo^ld  fuq- 
csed  him  ;  and  tboqgb  tbe  progref^  of  qliinaiion  was  fpnieumcs 
checked  by  laws  relating  to  intifils^  yet  metho4»  were  iliU  found 
out,  and  coiyiiyed  at,  to  qli|de;tho(e  ftatutes  ;  and  all  attempts 
t^pievent  the  prQgreff  <)f^h^.  free  alienation  of  landed  prppcrty 
was  driving  againft  th^  tpcfejit. 

In  this  train  things  continued  for  fcveral  centuries,  tUl  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the, 
fuqteenth,  almod  al^tbo  princes  in.  Europe,  as  if  by  co^fe^t,  at- 
tacked the  poifirer  of  tb^  nobles*  Lewis  XI*  ^f  France  added 
to  tbe  crown  wb^t  be  wreftcd  frp|(n  the  l<?r,ds,  but  Henry  VII. 
tbrew  it  ioto  the  hands  pf  x)\t  comniofts  of  England- 

Soi^ie  pf  the  means  wbicb  Hepry  ufed  were  pacing  an  a6l 
wjiich  i^ow^d  lords  SP  fell  QC  mpr^age  their  lands,  witbout 
paying  any  fines  for  alienation,  and  tb^,  re.Clrs^ining  them  from, 
keeping  a  great,  nMinber. of  idle  rc;t;4in<;rjs  about  them,  who  were 
men  who  lived  at  their  expcnce,  w^re  e^jti^cly  devpted  to  them, . 
and  rc^dy  to  engage  inall  their  quarjrels. 

$Mt  little  of  the  merit  of  thefe  laws  is  due  to  bim.  He 
n\eant  only  to  leflTcn  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  barox\s,  which 
was  formidable  to  the  crown :  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
times, were  qjuite  ripe  for  every  alteration  whi^h  be  made  for 
tbat  purppf^^y  The  barons  themfelves  wanted  to  difpoie  of 
their  lands  for  money,  to  enable  thern  to  live  with  n^ore  ele- 
gance, and  to  enjoy  mpre  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which 
were  then  firft  introduced  \  and  tbeir.i^le  retainers  w?re  become 
a  burthen  to  them,  while  the  country  ilood  in  great  need  of 
their  labour,  when  agriculture  began  tp  be  attended  to. 

The  benefit  of  tl^fe  ilatutes  was  not  (enfibly  perceived  in 
•  England  till  die  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  commons 
had  avarled  themfelves  greatly  of  the  fale  of  thofe  lands  which 

had 
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had  belonged  to  ^e  ftionaftcries  in  the  preceding  reign,     fiut 
it  was  in  the  rergn  of  Elizabeth  that  the  commons  Arft  ventured 
to  approach  the  throne  of  their  own  motion ,  and  give  advice  to 
thecrqwii*     Unhappily,  the  attempts  of  our  princes  to  oppref^ 
this  rifing  power  opcaiioned  fuch  a  ftruggle  between  tliem  and 
the  people  as  ended  in  a  temporary  anarchy.     At  the  reftoration^ 
king  Charles  was  induced  to  remit  fome  of  his  feudal  claims,, 
but  the  conftitution  was  not  fett]ied;  and  perhaps  it  never  would 
bav^  been  done  eilf dually*  had  not  the  b'gPtry  of  James  II. 
engaged  him  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fubven  the  religion  and. 
liberty  of  his  country.     This  happily  ended  in  his  abdication, 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  th^  more  diftant  branches  of 
the.  family  upon  new  and  furer  principles,  as  was  takep  notice 
of  before. 

The  feudal  fyftsm.  did  not,  however,  decline  equaUy  faQ  in 
ail  parts  of  Europe.  It  generally  loft  ground  in  time  of  p^ace, 
and  ibmetimcs  rathec  gained  in  time  of  war ;  though  in  f^mc 
cafes  the  fovereigns,  preiled  by  the  neceffity  of  foreign  wars, 
Mfere  inducec^,  in  coniideration  of  prefenc  fupplies,  to  grant  im- 
portant privileges  to  th^  people,  zod  particularly  to  the  bo- 
roughs. Thefe  neceffities  of  the  princes  were  the  occafion  of 
many  equitable  laws  and  popular  ^onceffions. 

The  feudal  fyftem  did  not  decline  (b  fail  jn  Scotland  as  in 
England,  nor,  while  it  was  a  feparate  kingdom,  did  their  com- 
mon^ ever  acquire  the  bme  power.  The  reafons  of  this  were, 
that  the  Scots  had  little  commerce,  induAr}S  ^^^  ^T^*  All 
their  members  met  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  the  kings  vaiTals  were 
not  increafed  upon  the  difmembering  a  royal  fief,  as  was  the . 
cuftom  in  England.  Bcfides  none  could  vote  but  thqfe  who 
had  much  more  fortune  than  was  required  in  England,  and  the 
eledion  of  reprefentatives  was  in  the  common  council,  and  not 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  burgefles.  Heritable  jurifdiSions 
were  not  entirely  abolilb^d  in  Scotland  till  th.p  end  of  the  laft 
rebellion. 

There  are  cpnfiderabje  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem  at  this 
day  in  Europe.  lo  Germany  it  fubfifts,  in  many  refpedls,  as 
much  as  ever.     The  hufbandmen  of  Poland  are  confined  to  the 
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glebe;  is  they  are  alfe  in  Bohemia,  in  Svabisyaiid  inodierptiits 
of  Gernaany  -,  and  even  in  France,  in  fooie  provinces  remote  rron» 
tfie  capital,  we  fee,  fays  Voltaire,  fome  remains  of  thi»  fflavery^* 
There  are  fome  chapters  and  monke  who  daim  »  right  to  aH 
the  goods  of  the  deceafed  peafants,  and  the  barbarooB  right  of 
aubeinij  by  which  a  ftranger  beholds  his  £ither's  eftate  go  to 
the  king's  treaifury  ftill  fubfifts  in  fome  chriftian  ftates,  unleft 
¥i4iere  it  is  otherwife  provided  for  by  -private  conventions^ 

The  moft  vifible  traces  of  this  fyftem  in  England  am  in  the 
fcnrms  of  law.  The  feudal  law  carried  with  it  a  fjrftem  of  prtvats 
rights,  which  fwaOowed  up  all  others  wherever  tt  came,.  anJ 
involved  likewife,  in  giving  effed  to  tbefe  rights,  a  fyftem  of 
firms ^  which  remain  even  when  the  original  rights  a«o  no 
more. 

What  ie  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice,  wii]i  ttfyeSt  to 
the  feodal  fyftem,  is  that  a  form  of  government  fe  uniform  in  its 
principles  fliould  have  branched  out,  as  it  were,  under  diffsient 
circumftances^  into  other  forms  ib  totally  difierent  from^  one 
another  as  are  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  ftates  \ 
which  were  almoft  all  originally  equally  feudal,  and  therefve 
neccfllarily  fimilar  to  one  another. 

That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  originally  little  more  than 
members  of  an  equal  ariftocnicy,  is  evident  from  the  very  form 
of  their  inauguration,  which  vras  this,  ^  We,"  (^is.  the  losds} 
«^  who  are  equal  with  yourfelf,  do  conftitute  you  our  king,  on 
«<  condition  that  you  maintain  our  privileges/*  The  French 
government,  it  is  certain^  differed  in  nothing  material  from  the 
Englifti  during  the  whole  period  of  our  ancient  wars  with  timt 
nation,  and  their  ajftmbfy  of  thi^aUh  ^  '^  ^^  called,  had  as 
much  power  as  our  farliamtnU  The  Lift  aflenibly  of  this  kind 
in  France  was  held  fo  late  as  the  year  1614.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Poliih  lords  have  rather  gained  than  toft  any  power  ;. 
and  in  this  country,  were  it  not  that  neighbouring  nations  are 
more  improved,  and  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has  foftened  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  fliould 
fee  all  the  mifery  and  diftradion  of  the  feudal   times.    Still 

they 
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they  often  fight  over  their  deliberations ;  and  the  deftion  of  a 
king  (requendy  occafions  both  civil  and  foreign  wars* 

But  what  is  moft  of  all  remarkable  with  refpeA  to  the  feudal 
fyftem  is,  cbat  a  form  of  government  (b  ill  talculated  to  fecure 
the  moft  valuable  ends  of  fociety ;  a  confti  tution  fo  totally  incon- 
fiftent  widi  fecurity  and  liberty,  and  (q  unfriendly  to  commerce 
and  fcience,  fliould,  in  feveral  inftances,  have  terminated,  by 
the  natoral  courfe  of  things,  in  governments  in  which  men  enjoy 
the  greateft  <ecurity,  together  with  ^11  defirable  liberty  ;  and 
where  the  utmoft  fcope  is  given  to  the  genius  of  man  in  the 
extenfion  of  arts,  manufaftures,  commerce,  and  fcience. 
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LECTURE      XLVJL  . 

Of  l^/rws.  Multj^Iuij(y  of  them.  Uniformity  of  them.  Force 
of  C^ftom.  Criminal  Law.  Diffi^ren^e  i/f.  Crimes.  Ubert) 
foputimes  unfavourable  to  perfonal  Seewrity^.  f^un^/bm^ftts,  Speedf 
E^xecutions.  ^reventio^  of  Crimes.  Lenity  and  Severity.  Prer 
fex  Ojbje^s  of  criminal  Law.  Profecutors.  Judges. .  Evidence, 
fyag^  of  Battle.    Faffe  Accufation. 

IN  confidering  what  contributes  to  the  happinefs  of  a  focicty 
at  home,  the  fubjed  of  laws  ought  principally  to  be  attended 
toby  an  hiftorian;  as  being  certainly  next,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, to  the  forip  and  conftitution  of  government,  which 
may  be  faid  to  comprize  the  greater  laws  of  the  (late. 

The  great  difference  between  a  country  governed  by  lawsy 
and  one  governed  by  men^  is  that  in  the  former  every  man  knows 
what  he  has  to  expeft.  Laws  bear  a  fixed  and  definite  fenfc,  fo 
that  all  men  are  punKhed  or  rewarded  alil;e  in  the  famecircum* 
fiances  ;  but  men  are  fubjc<Sl  to  caprice,  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
known  before  hand  how  the  fame  judge  will  be  difpofcd  to 
decide,  and  much  lefs  will  one  man's  conduft  be  a  rule  for 
that  of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attendant  upon  an  im- 
proved ftate  of  fociety.  For  the  more  multiplied  and  intimate 
are  the  connexions  of  men  with  one  another,  the  more  laws  are 
neceflary  to  regulate  their  mutual  tranfa£tions.  When  men's 
interefls  frequently  interfere,  difputes  mufi  frequently  happen  \ 
and  if  the  fubjefts  of  the  difputes  be  various,  the  laws  which 
are  introduced  to  adjuft  them  muft  be  various  too.  Nor  is 
there  any  method  of  obviating  this  but  the  arbitrary  and  fpccdy 
dccifion  of  all  differences  by  defpotic  power,  as  in  Perfia,  and 
other  parts  of  Afia,  where  juftice  has  ever  been  adminiftercd 
in  the  moft  expeditious  manner.  But  this^  as  was  fltewn  be- 
fore, is  a  very  unhappy  and  imperfeft  ftate  of  fociety.  It  *^  * 
famous  obfcrvation  of  Montefquieu,  that  the  tcdioufnefs  and 
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cxpence  of  law  fuits  are  the  price  of  liberty.  He  adds,  that 
whenever  any  perfon  makes  himfelf  abfolute,  he  begins  to  fim* 
plify  the  laws. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  this  price  of  liberty  itfclf  may 
be  too  dear ;  for  when  law  fuits  are  very  expenfive,  they  arc 
inefFedual.  In  that  cafe  differences  mud  be  decided  at  random, 
men  being  not  able  to  know  what  the  law  is  ;  or  both  parties 
may  be  ruined  while  they  are  examining  it :  and  what  h  this 
better  than  a  fociety  without  law,  or  a  perfe£l  anarchy  ? 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  laws  of  every  coun- 
try ibould  be  free  from  the  leaft  contriidiSion  or  uncertainty, 
and  that  both  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  them  ihould  be 
uniform.  The  uie  of  law  depends  fo  much  upon  the  unifor- 
mity of  thejh,  in  order  that  juftice  be  adminiftered  to  all  perfojis 
alike,  that  it  is  highly  convenient  that  the  fame  forms  be  kept 
up  as  much  as  poffible  in  all  courts  of  juftice.  Lord  Kaims 
has  largely  demonftrated  the/  inconvenience  attending  the  intro* 
du£lion  of  fome  parts  of  the  civil  law  into  the  old  feudal  law 
of  Scotland;  whereas  the  Englifb  are  remarkably  tenacious  of 
their  cuftoms,  and  have  preferved  their  forms  entire,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  from  the  earlieft  times.  This  is  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  very  laudable ;  yet  there  feems  to  be  an  ab- 
furdity  in  the  theory^  how  ufeful  foever  the  general  rule  may 
be  in  pradice,  to  adhere  to  ancient  forms,  when  the  very  ideas 
and  maxims  of  law  on  which  they  are  founded  are  vaniihed. 

Thi're  are  many  fignal  inftances  of  this  in  ;he  Englifh  law. 
Thus  in  England,  land,  generally  fpeaking,  is  abfolutely  under 
the  power  of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  the  ancient  pra<Slice  ftill 
fubiifts,  which  confines  the  execution  to  one  half,  precifely  as 
in  the  early  feudal  times,  when  the  debtor  could  difjiofe  of  no 
more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  however,  have  been  con- 
trived, ii\dire£t,  indeed,  to  fupply  this  palpable  defe&.  Any 
•ther  creditor  is  authorized  to  feize  another  half  of  the  land 
left  out  of  the  firft  execution,  and  fo  on  without  end.  But  the 
worft  confequences  of  thefe  practices  are,  that  by  thus  ftriflly 
adhering  to  the  form  without  regarding  the  fubftance,  law^ 
inflead  of  a  rational  fcience,  becomes  a  heap  of  fubterfugcF, 

whi^h 
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ivfaich  tend  infenfihly  to  corrupt  die  morals  of  thoTe  perfbnf 
who  make  it  their  profeffion. 

Ilthall  conclude  this  fubjed  of  laws  with  juft  obfervtng,  that 
atfiofhihzs  in  ail  countries  the  force  of  law;  and  indeed  it  is 
coftoiJA  that  gives  to  all  laws  their  greateft  force.  An  attempt  to 
change  a  mere  cuftom,  though  in  faft  an  inconvenient  one, 
and  at  leaft  a  very  iniignificant  one>  has  frequently  met  with 
die  greateft  oppofitton.  There  was  nothing  in  all  the  alteradons 
which  Peter  the  Great  made  in  the  coflfiitution  of  Ruffia  more 
difiiked,  and  which  met  with  more  violent,  and  general  op- 
pofition,  than  his  orders  to  all  the  people  who  came  to  towa 
to  cut  off  their  beards,  and  wear  fliort  garments. 

After  thefe  obfervations  concerning  laws  in  general,  I  fhall 
recite  the  more  Important  maxims  of  criminal  litw  in  particular, 
as  a  moft  importiu^t  objed  of  attention  in  ftudying  the  confti- 
tution  and  police  o)^  different  countries. 

The  obje^  of  criii^iinal  law  is  to  leflen  the  number  of  crimes 
in  future,  and  thereby  to  give  every  man  a  fenfe  of  his  p^fonal 
*iecurity ;  and  if  this  ibould  be  done  without  the  aSual  punifli* 
ment  of  any  criminal,  fo  much  evil  would  be  prevented  as  his 
puniihment  implies.  Confequently,  punilhment  has  no  re* 
ference  fo  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  criminal.  It 
has  been  juftly  obferved  diat,  properly  fpealdng,  a  man  is  not 
hanged  for  ftealing  a  (beep  in  this  country,  but  that  by  the 
terror  of  his  puniihment  fheep  may  not  be  ftolen  $  and  that^ 
without  any  anxiety,  perfons  may  leave  their  (heep  in  the  fields 
jHltguarded. 

Crimes  committed  by  violence^  and  alfo  by  night,  ought  to 
be  puniihed  with  more  feverity  than  thoie  committed  by  ftealth, 
or  in  the  day ;  becaufe  the  apprehenfion  of  the  former  fubjeds 
men  to  greater  dread,  and  their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but 
fittle ;  whereas  in'  cafes  in  which  their  own  care  can  iecure 
diem  from  injury,  the  ftate  has  leis  occafion  to  interfere. 

Very  AriSt  notions  of  liberty  may  be  unfavourable  to  a  great 
degree  pf  lecurity«  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  capital  advantage  to  this 
country,  that  our  lives,  our  liberdes,  and  our  properties,  arc 

not 
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not  at  Che  mercy  of  men^  and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of 
them  but  by  exprtfi  law^  rigoroufly  conftrucd.     But  this  dr- 
cumftance  makes  the  proof  of  a  crime  fo  difficult,  that  many 
criminals  efcape  for  one  who  fufFers  the  punifliment  which  the 
laws  inflict.      In  this  cafe,  the  chance  of  impunity  being  fo 
very  great,  there  is  too  much  encouragement  to  crimes,     it  is 
commonly  faid  with  us,  that  it  is  better  that  a  hundred  crimi- 
nals ibould  efcape,  than  diat  one  innocent  perfon  ihould  fui&r. 
But  what  the  innocent  daily  fuffer  by  the  hundred  criminals 
who  efcape  fliould  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the 
chance  of  an  innocent  man  fufFering  as  a  criminal.     In  this 
cafe  he  ought  to  confider  his  life  as  facrificed   to  the  fecuritjr 
of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.     However,  the  chance  of  lofi^s 
truly   upright   and  worthy  charaflers  by  feverity  in  the  ad- 
mintflratjon  of  juftice  is  very  little.     With  us  fome,  no  doub^ 
do  fuffer  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit;  but  they  are 
generally  fuch  as  have  committed  other  crimes,    and  who, 
on  that  account^  have  no  charader  to  make  their  innocence 
probable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  punifliments, 
at  the  (ame  time  that  they  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  offences 
fliould  be  fuch  as  infpire  the  greateft  terror  \  fo  that  if  flavrry 
be  more  dreadful  than  prefent  death,  as  it  is  to  many,  the  lives 
of  criminals  fliould  be  fpared,  and  they  fliould  be  confined  to 
hard  labour,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  In  this  cafe  fome 
advantage  might  be  do'ived  from  them,  in  compenfation  fur  the 
injury  they  had  done  to  fociety.  In  this  country,  however, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  criminals  efcaping  from  their 
confinement  to  labour,  and  the  lofs  to  fcciety  by  the  deflru£lion 
of  criminals  is  foon  made  up  by  the  produSion  of  better  liib* 
je£ts.  How  few  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  compared 
with  thofe  who  die  in  confequence  of  war.  Is  there,  then, 
any  mercy  in  fpariag  criminals,  when  the  lives  of  foldiers  are  in 
a  manner  fported  with  ?  The  only  inconvenience  from  fevere 
punifhment  is,  left  criminals,  having  no  hope  of  efcaping  if  they 
fliould  be  apprehended,  fliould  be  guilty  of  greater  violences  in 
order  to  prevent  detedion. 

In 
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In  order  to  infpire  terror,  it  is  of  particular  coolequeDce  that 
pani(bment  ihould  immediately  follow  convi^oo,  which  was 
the  cafe  with  all  the  ancient  nations.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  after 
bt:ing  condemned,  was  immediately  led  to  execution.  Our 
mode  of  refptcing  for  the  fake  of  benefiting  the  fouls  of  the 
criminols  has  arifen  from  a  notion  that  fuch  repentance  as  that 
of  a  condemned  criminal  may  be  of  fome  avail  to  him  witk 
refpe£l  to  his  future  ftate ;  a  notion  falfe  and  dangerous  in  t!M 
extreme,  as  it  encourages  the  whole  community  to  perfift  in 
evilcourfes  ;  thinking  that  a  few  days,  or  hours^  of  repentance^ 
may  cancel  all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them  for  future  happl- 
Defs. 

A  wife  and  prudent  legiflature  will  endeavout  to  prtvaU  tht 
commiffion  of  crimes,  as  well  as  to  fee  to  the  puniihment  of 
them  when  they  are  committed*  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  of 
great  confequence  that  every  incentive  to  profligacy  and  vice  be 
removed  as  far  as  poffible.  The  fiod^tSt  of  improving  men's 
fortunes  by  lotteries  diverts  them  from  the  purfuit  of  boneft 
gain,  and  is  the  caufe  of  making  great  numbers  defperate.  A 
multitude  of  alebaufes^  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  which 
tempt  men  to  fpend  their  money,  when  their  families  are  in  want 
of  it^  is  another  great  nuilance  in  this  country.  And  the  long 
confinement  of  criminals  together,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  debtors 
and  criminals  promifcuoufly,  with  every  means  which  they 
can  command  of  riot  and  debauch,  while  they  are  in  prifon, 
makes  it  a  perfed  fchool  of  vice.  They  teach  and  harden  one 
another,  and  as  nine  out  of  ten  efcape  execution^  they  come 
into  the  world  better  taught  in  the  aru  of  Villany  than  before. 
Common  fenfe,  one  would  think,  fbould  have  taught  us  loz^ 
ago  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
inculcate,  viz.  that  every  criminal  fiiould  be  confined  ahne^  and 
be  limited  to  the  bare  neceilaries  of  life.  Perfed  folitude  gives 
room  for  reflection,  and  will  often  reclaim  when  nothing  elfe 
would  do  it. 

Great  feverity,  as  well  as  great  lenity,  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  the  fandlions  of  laws.  The  feverity  of  laws  hinders  the 
execution  of  them.    Perfons  of  jbumanity  would  rather  let  a 
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crimiiul  efcape  than  ke  him  foidr  mon  tbaii  they  tbjnk  he 
defervM.  When  puniflimeot  bcari  no  proportion,  to  the  niture 
of  the  «yiiii05  f^^en  are  puniflied  under  the  idea  of  their  being 
more  wicked  than  they  reaUy  are,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  a  moderaee  government.  Befides,  whcii  punifliments 
are  very  fev^cv  there  can  be  little  room  for  a  difference  in  the 
aaimadverikme  upon  offences.  Hence  peribns  who  are  once 
criminal  in  any  degree  have  nothing  left  to  reftrain  them  from 
greaur  exctfies.  Thne  hi  countries,  where  the  punifliments 
ot  jobbery  and  murder  an^  the  fame,  robbers  always  commit 
murder.  This  inceHvenrenoe  muA  happen  unleft,  ^  it  is  often 
fhe  cafe,  and  partkulai'ly  in  Enghmd,  the  gentknefs  of  the 
adminiftraiion  feftehr  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  this  'evidently 
tends  ter  Introduce  the  moflf  kwlefs  proceed!  iigs«  When  tiie 
Voc<mian  law  at  Rome  appeared  tooharfli,  every  prsttor  decided 
according  to  hie  own  ideas  of  equity,  that  is,  without  law.  Of 
all  governments  the  Japanese  is  the  moft  hv^rc.  In  Japan  the 
whole  diftriA  is  pttniflied  where  the  crime  was  committed  ; 
and  thus  Alfred  was  obliged  to  enaft  with  reijpeA  to  England. 

So  rigorous  zm  the  foreft  laws  in  France,  that,  as  the  writer 
of  the  lifc  of  Mr.  Turgot  informs  us,  a  peafsnt  being  aceufed  ef 
killing  a  wild  boar,  alledged  in  bisexcufe  th«t  he  took  it  to  be  a 
man.  But  as  exeefilve  fev«rrty  in  laws  is  ^pt  to  beget  relaxation 
in  their  execution,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  their  exeefllve  lenity, 
befides giving  too  much  indulgence,  and  con fequently  encourage* 
ment  to  offenders,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lawlefs  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity. Where  there  are  no  legal  methods  of  putting  perfons  to 
death,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Sylla,  men  will  have  recourfe  to  illegal 
ones  "to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  as  he  did  by  profcription. 

It  feems  at  ftrft  fight  that  it  would  be  better  to  define  every 
crime,  and  to  fix  every  punifhmem  with  the  greateft  precifion^ 
in  order  that  every  man  may  know  with  certainty  what  wiU  be 
the  eonfequence  of  his  convldion.  But  fince  no  crimes  can 
be  definetf  •  ith  fuch  prectfion,  but  that  the  degrees  both  of 
guilt,  and  of  danger  to  the  community,  will  be  very 'different  in 
crimes  of  the  fame  denomination,  fome  think  it  more  convenient, 
in  countries  governed  by  ftriA  law,  to  appoint  heavy  punifli- 
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mehts  for  finall  offenoes,*  with  a  power  of  pardon,  or' of  miti- 
gating the  puniihment»  in  ordinary  ca(es,  and  of  executing  the 
fentence  of  the  law  in  cafes  of  a  more  atrocious  nature.  This 
at  lead  is  the  pradlice  in  England. 

One  reafon  why  robbers  feldom  conunit  murder  in  England, 
is  that  no  mercy  is  expelled  in  this  caie.  But.  another  is 
thought  to  be  the  horror  which  people  of  this  country  have  fmr 
dead  bodies,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  their  very  feldom 
feeing  them  j  whereas  the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  lefs  ibocked  at 
this  fight,  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country  to  carry  their 
dead  to  the  grave  with  their  faces  uncovered* 

Neither  crimes  nor  puni(hments  ihould  be  eftimated  by 
moneyy  but .  ralher,  if  it  be  poffible,  by  commoditigSy  unleis 
tbe  nominal  fum  be  frequently  chained ;  otherwife  great  incon- 
veniences will  foUow.  Thus  in  England,  a  man  is  liable  to  be 
hanged,*  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  he  (leal  any  thing 
above  the  value  of  ten*pence.  A  fellow  at  Rome  is  faid  to  have 
given  a  box  on  the  ear  to  all  he  met,  giving  them  a  fmall  piece 
•  of  money,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 

Shami  is  no  punifhment  except  upon  perfims  of  ingenuous 
difpofitions ;  and  if  it  extinguiib  a  fenfe  of  fliame,  as  it  tends  to 
do,  a  man  is  thereby  made  defperate  i  at  leaft  he  has  one  im- 
portant reftraint  from  the  comitiiffion  of  crimes  taken  from  him. 
There  ^re  few  cafes,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  wife  to  have 
recourfe  to  it. 

It  has  been  a  fauh  in  feme  governments  to  make  fome  things 
the  obje6l  of  law  of  which  cognizance  cannot  be  taken,  for  want 
of  proper  evidence.  Thus  the  Perfians  abfurdiy  made  ingrati* 
tude  a  crime  to  which  a  puni(hment  was  annexed ;  whereas  no- 
thing of  the  nature  of  msnnersy  ought  to  be  comprifed  in  a 
code  of  civil  laws. 

Still  more  abfurd  is  it  to  introduce  fuch  priiKiples  into  the  ad- 
mintftration  of  juftice  amond:  imperfe£l  men  as  are  only  adapted 
to  the  all-perfed  government  of  God.  Thus  tl»e  tribunal  of 
inquifttton  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious 
aft.  Confequently,  no  perfon  has  any  chance  of  being  abfolved 
unlefs  he  confefs,  and  be  his  own  accufer :  and  he  who  denies 

a  crime 
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a  crime  of  which  the  inquifitors  think  him  guilty  is  always 
condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly  a£ted  more  abfurdly  than 
this  when  they  condemned,  and  executed,  the  Incha  Athualpa 
for  having  had  feveral  wives,  which  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Peruvian  laws,  and  for  killing  fome  of  his  fubje£ts. 

As  laws  (hould  not  contradiA  themfelves,  fo  neither  ought 
they  to  have  any  tendency  to  leflen  the  obligation  of  moral  duties. 
They  ought  rather  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  was  fundamentally 
wrong,  lays  Montefquieu,  in  Gondebald  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  to  order  that  the  wife,  or  a  fon,  of  a  thief  fhould  be 
made  flaves  if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft. 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  felf  fhould  be  admitted  as 
an  excufe  for  a  crime,  not  drunkennefs  for  inftance,  though 
madnefs  ought.  The  North  American  Indians,  however,  think 
differently.  Should  one  of  them,  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix  *,  kill 
another  when  he  is  drunk  (which  they  often  pr/:tend  to  be  when 
they  harbour  any  fuch  defign)  they  content  themfelves  with 
bewailing  the  dead.  It  was  a  great  misfortune,  fay  they,  but 
as  for  the  murderer,  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

If  a  murder  be  committed  in  cold  blood  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  thofe  of  his  own  cabin  only,  fays  Mr.  Char« 
levoix  t>  have  the  power  of  punilhing  him  with  death.  But 
this  they  very  rarely  do,  and  then  without  any  form  of  juftice  ; 
fo  that  his  death  looks  not  like  a  legal  punifhment,  but  rather 
the  revenge  of  fome  individual ;  and  fometimes  the  chief  is  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  fubjed.  In  a  ^ord, 
crimes  are  puniiheJ  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  fatisfy  juftice, 
nor  eftablifh  the  public  tranquillity  and  fecurity. 

All  trials  fliould  be  as  puUsc  as  poffible,  that  the  fenfe  of 
the  country  may  be  a  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
court. 

The  good  or  bad  ufc  which  is  made  of  laws  depends  very 
much  on  the  perfons  who  are  the  profecutors^  and  thofe  who 
adminifter  them.  In  Rome  there  was  no  calumniator  pubUcus^ 
no  advocati  or  attorney  general'^  every  perftm  was  allowed  to  pro- 

•  Vol.  U.   p  ^t.  t  Vol.  ii    p  3*. 
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fecute  for  crimes  which  had  a  public  bad  tendency.  This^  (ays 
Montcfquieu,  wa$  a  faulty  inftitution,  becaufe  fuch  a  privUegie 
given  to  individuals  could  not  but  be  frequently  made  the  iiw 
flrument  of  venting  private  iU*wiU  and  revenge.  In  moderfi 
governments,  the  privilege  of  profecuting  public  crimes  belong|i 
to  the  chief  magiftrate.  In  England,  no  criminal  trial,  in  the 
name  of  the  crown,  can  proceed  till  the  cafe  has  firft  been 
examined  by  the  granckj[ury  of  the  county,  and  their  authority 
interpofed  for  the  profecutiou. 

In  Turky,  fays  Lady  Wortley  Montague*,  murder  is  never 
purfued  by  the  king's  officers,  as  with  us.  It  is  the  bufincis 
of  the  next  relations  to  revenge  the  dead  perlbn,  and  if  they 
chufe  rather  to  compound  the  matter  for  n>oney,  there  is  ap 
more  faid  of  it. 

It  is  of  the  groateft  confequence  that  the  judges  be  peribnf 
who  have  no  intereft  in  the  event  of  the  proiecution.  They 
ought  therefore,  if  poffible,  to  have  no  part  either  in  the  legif- 
lative  or  executive  power  of  a  ftate,  or  any  profptiSt  of  sir* 
riving  at  greater  prefernxnt  \  and  they  OiQuld  alfo  be  cbofea 
out  of  the  body  of  the  people.  We  fee  the  admirable 
wifdoni  of  the  Englifli  conftitution,  both  in  the  appointment 
of  juries^  and  the  fituationof  the  judges.  Claudius,  fays  Taci* 
tus,  by  judging  himielf  in  ^1  ^fl^irs,  gave  occafum  to  all  kinds 
of  injuftice ;  sind  Nero  when  he  began  his  reign,  to  ingratiate 
htmfelf  with  the  people,  promifed  to  have  no  concern  in  it, 
Lewis  XIV.  often  decided  the  caufes  of  his  fgbje<as,  and  fo  did 
all  the  apcient  feudal  princes.  In  England  Edward  III.  was 
the  laft  of  our  kings  who  prefided  in  a  court  of  jufticc. 

Much  of  the  tfltSt  of  criminal  law  depends  upon  the  rules  of 
ruidence^  which  are  very  diiFerent  in  different  countries*  la 
England  we  require  the  ftrifleft  evidence,  and  it  muft  in  all 
cafes  be  given  in  open  court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  accufed. 
With  u«,  alfo,  fribakiliiies  are  little  regarded.  But  it  is  not  fa 
in  fome  other  countries.  The  parliament  of  Touloufe,  fays  the 
author  of  the  C^mmentarUs  on  Crlmis  and  PuniJbmtnU  f,   has  a 

•  Uit|rt  T*!.  iii.  p.  34-  t  ?•§«  77- 
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▼ery  fitigular  cuft^m  with  rdpcA  to  evidence.  In  other  placet 
dimf  frodfi  are  admitted,  but  at  Tholoufe  they  admit  a  quartn-^ 
and  even  an  eighth  of  a  proof.  F^  ]nftan<:e,  a  hearfay  may  be 
confidered  as  a  quarter ;  and  another  hearfay,  more  vague  than 
the  former,  an  eighth  \  fothat  eight  hearfays,  which  in  fad  may  be 
no  more  than  the  echo  of  a  groundleft  report,  conftitute  a  full 
proof»  On  this  principle  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Cala^was 
condemned  to  the  wheel. 

A  criminal  a£tion  may  be  afcertained  either  by  the  pofitive 
^/Kmony  of  pcrfons  who  faw  it  committed,  or  by  other 
ciramjiancis\  and  in  gciKral  the  former  is  much  preferred; 
but  it  is  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  wimefles  will  not  be 
deceived  themfelves,  or  contribute  to  deceive  others  \  and  as 
there  are  many  cafes  in  which  one,  or  both  of  t»hefe  may 
be  fuppofed,  fuch  t^ftimony  comes  under  the  defcription 
of  a  cirtumjlanci^  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  fa£l  took  place  or  not  :  and  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  it  may  have  lefs  weight  than  other  circum- 
ftances. 

In  no  country  do  more  crimes  go  unpuniOied  than  in  Italy, 
chiefly  ^n  account  of  the  fanStuariis^  and  alfo  on  account 
of  their  cuftom  of  confining  the  witnefles  along  with  the 
criminals.  7*he  moft  atrocious  parricides,  fays  Mr.  Sharp  ♦, 
are  feldom  punilhed  at  Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a 
churtb  wall  (and  many  walU  are  church  walls  in  this  city) 
before  he  is  feized  by  the  officers,  holy  church  will  not  fufier 
him  to  be  hanged,  and  if  one  ftabs  another  in  the  fight  of 
ten  witnefles,  they  alt  decamp,  and  leave  the  coaft  clear  to  the 
aflaffin. 

One  method  of  compelling  pcrfons  to  give  a  trqe  evi- 
dence is  i9rturiy  and  in  fome  cafes,  no  doubt,  it  will  fuc* 
ceed ;  biit  in  many  more  a  man  ma  y  be  made  to  fay 
any    thing    to  relieve    himfelf  from    extreme    pain.      The 

•  Trfcvels  p.  I3€. 
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only  proper  ufe  of  torture  is  that  of  punifliment  for  atroci- 
ous crimes ;  and  it  wpuld  certainly  ftrike  more  terror* 
which  is  the  end  of  all  punifliment,  if  in  certain  cafes  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  it.  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  condemning  murderers  lo  be  thrown  to 
wild  beafts* 

One  of  the  moft  abfurd  methods  of  afcertaining  the  juftice 
of  a  caufe  in  the  feudal  times  was  that  of  fightings  either  in 
perfon  or  by  champions.  This  was  called  wager  of  battU^  or 
trial  by  God^  of  which  our  criminals  have  nominally  the  option, 
it  having  been  imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  favour 
the  righteous  caufe. 

Some  thing  iimilar  to  the  wager  of  battle  was  practifed  by 
chriflians,  and  termed  the  judgment  of  the  trofs.  In  1775  a 
conteft  arofe  between  the  Bifliop  of  Paris,  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  fmall  abbey.  Each  of 
them  exhibited  deeds  and  records.  But  infiead  of  trying  the 
authenticity,  or  confidering  the  import,  of  thefe,  the  point 
was  referred  to  the  judi(ium  crucis.  Each  produced  a  perfon, 
who,  during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  ftood  before  the  crofs 
with  his  arms  expanded,  and  he  whofe  reprefentative  firft  be-> 
came  weary,  and  altered  his  pofture,  loft  his  caufe.  The  Ab- 
bot gained  it.  ♦. 

.  As  no  perfon  fliould  be  confidered  as  guilty  till  he  is  proved 
to  be  fo,  no  perfon  fliould  be  deprived  of  liberty,  or  con- 
fined, except  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  would  be  pu- 
niftied  more  feverely  than  by  banifliment  and  confifcation  of 
goods.  Becaufe  in  this  cafe,  if  he  was  guilty,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  efcape  punifliment.'  The  reafon  for  imprifoning 
an  accufed  perfon  is  only  to  fecure  his  appearance  to  take 
histrialv;  and  he  ought  to  be  indemnified  for  his  confinepnent^ 
cither  by  the  profecutor,  or  the  country,  if  it  appear  that  he. 
was  innocent. 

*  Robenfoo^  Charles  V.  rol.  i.  p.  190. 

If 
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If  an  innocent  man  be  charged  with  a  crime,  it  is  reafon- 
able  that  he  (hould  have  fome  compenfation,  and  in  £ng- 
land  an  adion  lies  for  falfe  imprifonment.  .  In  France 
on  the  contrary,  an  innoceot  perfon>  who  has  had  the  mis«* 
fortune  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  tortured  al- 
moft  to  death,  has  no  confolation,  no  advantage  to  hope 
for,  no  adion  againft  any  one;  and  to  add  to  his  misfor- 
tune, he  has  for  ever  loft  his  reputation,  becaufe  his  joints 
have  been  diflocated,  which  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to 
compaffion  *• 


*  Beoctrit  on  Crimet  tnd  PooiihmenCt,  p.  75. 
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LECTURE        XLVIIL 

Tbi  Theory  of  tb$  Progr^fs  of  Law^  txmfUfUi  in  ib$  Hifioiy  of 
ibo  Criminal  laWf  und  in  the  Progrefs  rf  Men^s  Ueas  mnd  rf 
Lenps  aneormng  Property.     Hi/loty  of  Lmvs.     Ptofeffiem  ^ 

TH  E  theory  of  the  progrefs  of  laws  is  a  iinc  fubjeft  of  fpc- 
culation  for  a  philofopher  and  metaphyfician,  demunftrat- 
ing  how  men's  ideas  enlarge,  and  grow  reiined,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  of  fooiety.  As  a  fpecimen  of  this,  I  fhall 
fele£l  tht  progrefs  of  the  eriminal  laws^  and  of  the  laws  relating 
to  property^  abridged  £rom  the  ingenious  Law  TraSfs  of  Lord 
Kaims. 

The  neceffity  of  applying  to  a  judge  wher'e  any  doubt  arofc 
about  the  author  of  a  crime,  was  probably,  in  all  countries,  the 
firft  inftance  of  the  legiflaturc*s  interpofmg  in  matters  of  punilh* 
ment.  In  the  next  place,  ^  the  injured  perfon  was  not  to  puniih 
at  pteafure.  In  Abyffinia  it  was  only  when  a  perfon  was  ad- 
judged to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the  power  of  the  injured. 

Pecuniary  compofitions  were  probably  firft  eftablilhed  by 
common  confent.  It  was  next  made  unlawful  to  profecute  re-^ 
fentments,  without  firft  demanding  fatisfa£tion  from  the  delin- 
quent ;  and  the  laft  ftep  was  to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pay, 
and  the, injured  to  accept  of,  a  proper  fatisfadlion. 

When  compofitions  firft  came  into  ufc,  it  is  probable  they 
were  authorized  in  flight  delinquencies  only,  and  he  only  who 
was  injured  had  a  right  to  the  compofition.  But  if  a  man  was 
killed,  any  one  of  his  relations  was  entitled  toaibare,  becaufe 
they  were  all  fufFerers  by  his  death;  and  in  all  atrocious  crimes 
it  was  foon  perceived  that  the  public  was  injured.  A  fine  muft 
therefore  be  paid  to  the  fife,  over  and  above  what  the  perfons 
injured  had  a  right  to  claim.  The  magiftrate,  having  thus  ac- 
quired fttch  influence^  even  in   private  puniihments,   proceeded 

nut  u  rally 
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Aaturally  to  alEitsie  dte  pririlege  of  avenging  wrongs  done  to  the 
public  merely,  when  no  individual  was  hurt.  Inthisrainncr 
was  the  power  of  pumflitng  criities  igatinft  the  ftate  e(Ubli(hed 
in  the  civil  magiftrate. 

Compofitiona  tSttblUhtd  in  days  of  poverty  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  crimes^  after  nations  became  rich.  Hertt  thea»  was  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  king,  or  chief  niagiftrate,  to  ioterpofe,  and 
decree  an  adequate  puni{hment.  The  iirft  inftance  of  this 
kind,  it  is  probable^  had  the  confent  of  the  perfons  injured^ 
and  it  tould  not  be  difficult  to  peri'uade  any  man  of  fpirrt,  that 
it  was  more  for  his  honour  to  Tee  his  enemy  condignly  pn<» 
HiOied,  than  put  up  with  a  trifling  compenfation  in  money. 
And  then,  if  a  punifhment  was  inflicted  adequate  to  the  crime, 
tkere  coiiid  be  no  claim  for  a  compofition*  And  thus,  though 
indiredUy,  an  entire  end  was  put  to  the  right  of  private  punilh-* 
ment  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Theft  probably  afforded 
the  firft  inftance  of  this  kind  of  punifliment.  The  option  of 
infli&ing  capital  pUniihments,  or  leaving  the  criminal  to  com- 
mon law,  was  imperceptibly  converted  into  an  arbitrary  power 
of  pardoning,  even  after  fentencej  but  then  the  perfon  injured 
had  a  right  to  the  compofition. 

The  trial  by  iattU^  introduced  by  Dagobert,  king  of  Bur**, 
gundy,  being  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  a  warlike  people, 
was  retained  much  longer  than  the  ufe  of  firi  and  watif^ 
another  artificial  means  of  difcovering  truth.  They  were  both 
confidered  as  an>i4>peal  to  the  Almighty. 

The  00tb  tf  pki'gAtion  ^?A  fubitiiuted  in  the  place  of  battle, 
the  defendant  bringing  along  with  him  into  the  court  certain 
perfons  called  compurgators^  who,  after  he  had  fyrorn  to  his  own 
innocence,  all  (Wore  that  his  oath  was  true.  This  gave  the  de- 
fendant a  choice  of  a  wager  by  battle^  or  a  tvager  by  law^  as  the 
compurgation  was  called. 

Laftly^  the  oath  of  compurgation  gave  place  to  jufin.  The 
trirtfitioil  was  eafy,  there  being  no  variation  in  the  cuftom,  ex- 
cept that  the  twelve  compurgators,  formerly  named  by  the  de- 
fendant, w«re  now  named  by  the  judge*    The  oath  of  purgation 

and 
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and  juries  were  in  ufe  at  the  (ame  time^  but  the  two  methods 
could  not  long  fubfift  together. 

I  now  proceed  to  mark  the  feveral  ftepa  in  the  progrefi  of 
men's  ideas  concerning  property. 

In  the  original  conceptions  of  mankind  concerning  property, 
peffeJ/Un  was  an  eflential  circumftance.  It  was  however  a  rule 
that  though  property  is  loft  by  theft,  it  is  not  acquired  by  theft. 

Of  all  the  fubjeds  of  property,  land  is  that  which  engages 
our  affedions  the  moft,  and  for  this  reafoa  the  relation  of  pro- 
perty  refpeding  land  grew  much  fooner  to  its  prefent  firm« 
nefs  and  ftability  than  the  relation  of  property  refpedtng  move- 
ables.  But  moveable  property  led  the  way  in  the  power  of 
alienating. 

In  order  to  take  pofleffion  of  land,  fome  overt  aft  was  necef- 
iary,  which  was  conceived  to  reprefent  pofleffion,  and  was 
termed  fimbolical  poffijjion. 

Property  originally  limited,  beftowing  no  power  of  alienation, 
carries  the  mind  naturally  to  the  chain  of  pofleflbrs,  who  con- 
tinue the  occupant's  pofleffion  after  his  death,  and  who  rauft  fuc- 
ceed  if  he  cannot  alienate. 

Donations  were  of  flower  growth,  being  at  firft  fmall,  and 

.  upon  plaufible  pretexts.    It  then  grew  to  be  a  law  that  the  father 

without  the  confent  of  his  heirs,  might  give  part  of  his  land  to 

religious  ufes,  in  marriage  with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompence 

for  fcrvices* 

Donations  inter  vivos  paved  way  for  donations  mortis  taufa. 
The  power  of  tejiing  was  firft  introduced  by  Solon,  who  gave 
power  to  every  proprietor  who  had  no  children  to  regulate  his 
fucceffion  by  teftamcnt. 

When  a  man  died  without  children,  his  land  originally,  (ell 
back  to  the  common.  By  degrees,  the  idea  of  property  began  to 
fubfift  after  death ;  and  the  perfon  might  claim  who  derived 
jight  from  the  dcceafed.  This  right  was,  probably,  firft  com- 
municated to  the  children  foris  familise^  efpecially  if  all  the  chil- 
dren were  in  that  fituation.  Children  failing,  the  eftate  went 
to  a  brother,  and  fo  gradually  to  more  diftant  collateral  rela- 

tions« 

The 
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The  fucceffion  of  collalends  fiiiling,  defcendants  produced  a 
new  legal  idea,  for  as  they  bad  no  pretext  of  right,  independent 
of  the  former  proprietor,  their  privilege  of  fucceeding  could 
ibnd  on  no  other  ground  than  the  prefumed  will  of  the  de^ 
ceaied.  But  the  privilege  of  defcendants,  being  gradually  re- 
trained within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds,  was  confounded 
in  the  hope  of  fucceffion  with  collaterals. 

A  man  who  has  aniaiTed  great  wealth  cannot  think  of  quitting 
bis  hold.  To  colour  the  difmal  profped,  he  makes  a  deed  arreft* 
ing  fleeting  property,  fecuring  his  eftate  to  himfclf,  and  to  thoie 
who  reprefent  him,  in  an  endlefs  train  of  fucceffion.  Hiseftato 
and  his  heirs  muft  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every  thing  being 
contrived  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  his  wealth.  This  gave 
rife  to  entails.  Entails  in  England,  favoured  by  the  feudal 
fyftem,  and  authorifedbyftatutes,  fpread  every  where  with  great 
rapidity,  till,  becoming  a  public  nuifance,  they  were  checked  and 
defeated  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  without  a  ftatute.  That 
entails  are  fubverfive  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  not  the  worft 
that  can  juftly  be  faid  of  them.  They  are  a  fnare  to  the  thought- 
lefs  proprietor,  who,  by  a  fingle  a(£t,  may  be  entangled  paft 
hope  of  recovery.  To  the  cautious  again,  they  are  a  perpetual 
caufe  of  drfcontent,  by  fubverting  that  liberty  and  independence 
to  which  all  men  afpire,  with  refped  to  their  poileffions  as  well 
as  their  perfons. 

The  hiftory  of  laWs,  in  their  progrefs  from  ftate  to  ftate,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  hiftorian.  Some  of  the  moft 
important  changes  in  human  affairs  are  owing  to  fads  necef- 
farily  connefted  with  this  fubjed.  No  event  tended  to  improve 
the  weftern  part  of  the  world  more  than  the  accidental  finding  of 
acopy  of  JuJliniafCs  PandeSis  in  1130  at  Amalphi  in  Italy. 

Many  thin^^s  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  any  law  are  unintelligible 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  it.  Thus 
it  may  well  puzzle  a  perfon  to  account  for  the  late  Englifli 
practice  of  crufting  a  perfon  to  death  who  will  not  plead.  But 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  Englifh  adhered  to  the  original  notion, 
that  a  proccfs  of  law  implies  a  judicial  contrary  and  that  there 
can  be  no  procefs  unlefs  the  defendant  fubmits  to  have  bis  caufe 

tried. 
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tried.  Formerly  it  was  afluaUy  at  tbeir  option^  to  icoept  of 
the  umger  •fcmfdmt^  or  wugtr  rfl^w^  as  it  was  called.  In  maojr 
parts  of  Europe  no  perfon  can  be  executed  till  he  has  confefid 
bis  crime.     In  this  cafe  they  have  recourfe  xo  torture. 

The  fr$fi§M  •f  law  has  always  been  reckoned  honourable  in 
Civilised  countries.  All  the  youth  of  diftin&ioo  at  Viioat 
fludied  the  law,  and  the  pleading  of  caufes  was  the  ccmftantand 
well-Jbiown  road  to  popularity  and  preferment ;  though  perhaps 
a  regard  for  ikfuenciy  as  much  as  for  law,  might  be  the  reafooof 
it.  Barbarous  nations  have  ever  entertained  an  averiion  to  form 
•f  law,  and  it  is  certainly  an  argument  of  the  barbarity  of  tbefe 
northern  nations,  that  the  profeffion  of  law  was  fo  long  regarded 
as  a  mean  employment.  France  is  the  only  country  in  Eun^ 
Where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  on  the  long  robe. 
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NiceJJkj  of  an  Attention  to  Agriculture*  How  heji  encouraged.  ^ 
Bounties.  Public  Granaries.  Mutual  Influences  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  Circumjlances  attending  the  Jmperfe^ion  of 
Agriculture.  Imperfe^  State  of  it  in  England  a  few  Centuries 
ago.  Tie  Progrefs  of  Improvements  in  Society.  Divifion  of 
Labour.     Great  Ufes  of  the  common  Arts. 

SUPPOSING  the  things  which  hare  the  greateft  influence  on 
human  aflfairs,  viz*  government  and  laws^  to  be  properly 
adjuftcd,  the  only  ftable  foundation  ofmoftof  the  improvements 
in  focial  life  is  Agriculture^  confidered  as  including  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  produ£tions  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  Aib- 
jt£t  that  deierves  very  particular  attention.  I  even  confider  the 
breeding  of  cattle  as  a  part  of  this  fubje£t,  becaufe  that  employ- 
ment (except  when  it  is  followed  by  people  who  firequendy  fliifk 
their  habitations,  as  the  wandering  Tartars)  necefTarily  implies 
the  cultivation  of  grafs,  if  not  of  other  vegetables. 

From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,  that  all  animal  life  is  main- 
tained ;  and  from  the  earth  we  fetch  aO  the  materials  for  thofii 
Bianufa£hires  and  arts,  which  improve  and  embellifh  human 
.  life ;  fo  that  were  agriculture,  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  not  at- 
tended to,  thofe  manufactures  and  conveniencies  could  notexift. 
At  leaft  the  contiiiuance  of  them  muft  be  very  precarious,  as 
they  muft  then*  be  brought  from  other  countries.  And  if  the 
produce  of  the  foil  of  any  country  be  not  fufEcient  to  fupport  the 
inhabitants,  their  very  fubfiftence  muft  necefTarily  be  very  pre* 
carious.  The  free  intercourfe  among  nations  in  modern  times 
makes  fuch  a  fituation  fufficiently  fafe ;  but  in  many  times  of 
antiquity  no  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  of  Holland  could  have  exifted. 
There  was  no  city  in  Greece  but  what  was  maintained  by  the 
produce  of  its  own  adjacent  lands,  except  Athens^  which,  by  its 
I  commerce^ 
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e^mmerce,  and  fupcrior  naval  Force,  commanded  fupplies  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is  to  excite  other  kinds 
of  induftry,  affording  a  ready  market  for  the  exchange  of  corn 
for  commodities  ;  that  is,  to  make  it  fubfcrvient  to  com- 
merce. If  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  have  no  motive  to  raifi- 
more  corn  that  what  will  be  (ufficient  for  their  own  confump- 
tioo,  they  will  often  not  raife  even  that ;  and  a  bad  feed  time,  or 
harveft,  wiU  be  neccflarily  followed  by  a  famine.  This  was 
frequently  the  cafe  in  England  before  the  bounty  was  granted 
for  the  exportation  of  corn  j  fince  which  time,  viz.  in  the  year 
1689,  we  have  had  no  fuch  thing  as  a  famine.  And  what  is 
very  remarkable,  notwithftanding  (he  increafe  of  the  proportion 
between  money  and  commodities,  the  price  of  corn  has  rather 
fallen  fince  that  time.  For  whereas,  for  forty-three  years  be- 
fore the  bounty  was  granted,  the  mean  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  two  pounds  ten  fhillings  and  two  pence ;  by  an  txsiSt 
calculation  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1669  to  the 
year  1752,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  two  pounds  two  (hil- 
lings and  eig|it-pence.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  boun^ 
tics  are  wife  meafures.  They  may  be  ufeful  for  a  time.  But 
if  any  commodity  cannot  be  raifed,  or  exported,  without  a 
bounty,  it  ihould  be  confidered  whether  more  is  not  given  in  the 
bounty  than  is  gained  by  raifing  or  exporting,  the  commodity. 

That  the  defire  of  procuring  more  fubfiilcnce,  without  any 
Yiew  to  fuperfluity,  is  not,  in  all  places,  a  fuf&cient  motive  to 
perfe<a  the  culture  of  the  earth,  feems  evident  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  the  improvement  and  populoufnefs  of  countries  with,  and 
without,  good  roads,  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of  land  can 
be  eafily  exported  and  exchanged,  there  is  a  great  additional 
motive  to  cultivation,  though  it  would  yield  as  much  of  the 
mere  neceflaries  of  life  (which  did  not  require  to  be  removed 
from  the  fpot)  whether  they  could  be  conveyed  to  a  diftancc  or 
not.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  fome  fituadons  the 
tools,  and  manure,  proper  for  the  foil,  muft  be  fetched  from  a 
diftance. 
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Both  Florence  and  Naples  are  fo  far  from  adopting  our  prin* 
dples  of  encouraging  agriculture  by  granting  a  bounty  on  the. 
exportation  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a  duty  on  all  exported  corn. 
,  So  wedded  are  they  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  preventing  the 
dearnefs  of  bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harveft  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  had  upon  their  lands  a  quantity  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  value, 
which  they  could  not  confume.  There  was  at  that  time  an 
application  made  for  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  exporta- 
tion, without  which  the  merchant  could  not  find  his  account  in 
,  folding  it  abroad.  But  though  the  minifter  was  informed  by 
feveral  perfons  that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the  good 
etkSts  of  fo  much  more  money  being  brought  into  the  country, 
as  fully  as  in  the  fhape  of  a  duty  on  exports,  he  was  deaf  to  all 
their  reafonings,  and  would  not  eftabliih  fo  dangerous  a  prece- 
dent as  he  thought  it.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  corn 
grew  niouldy  and  pcriihed,  the  next  harveft  failed,  and  a 
,  dreadful  dearth  cnfued  *. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  raifing  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  corn  is,  that  by  keeping  bread  at  a  reafonable 
price,  workmen's  wages  are  kept  lower,  and .  more  fixed ;  a 
thing  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  manufadhires.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  neither  agriculture,  nor  trade,  can  flourish  where 
the  general  .eafe  doe?  not  begin  with  the  clafs  of  labourers. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  ftiil  more  effeftually  done  by  public 
granaries  i  but  the  large  ftocks  of  merchants  who  export  corn 
lerve  inftead  of  granaries,  when  upon  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
dearth,  the  bounty  is  taken  ofi^  or  an  embargo  laid  upon  ex- 
portation. 

The  advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  reciprockK 
For,  as  Poftlethwaitc  obferves,  whatever  hurts  trade  is  in  faft 
deftrudive  of  culture,  and  confequently  the  interefts  of  both 
land  and  trade  are  beft  promoted  by  cultivating  fuch  things  as 
commerce  points  out  to  be  the  moft  beneficial.     It  is  his  great 

♦  Sir  Jam€s  Staait't  Obfervations,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

maxim^ 
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maxim)  tM  tbo  only  moCbod  of  iBcreafiug  ouf  trade,  and 
theripby  of  siugmeBting  our  wealth*  if  to  iDcr€:irft  om  land  cttl- 
livatioos,  and  cnciofe  ibe  waik  grovnds  in  the  kingdom. 

Where  there  is  an  WfVC9ni«^f»n  tendency  to  population  im  a 
coMHtry»  necoiTuy  will  be  ftftrongrr  fptir  to  ajiply  to  agrkokure 
than  the  advantages  wff^&^A  fr^m  commerce.  Tbb  b  the 
leaibn  why  hu(baadry  bs^  baes  carried  to  greater  perftESon  in 
China  than  in  any  part  pf  fiufopc,  or  of  the  world.  The  en- 
couragen^nt  of  agricuU«Me.is  thffrs  ajtift  and  ne^efiary  ohjcAof 
attention  to  %hc  ftate.  The  emperor  of  China,  crety  year,  mglqea 
the  beft  farmer  of  the  empire  a  mandana  of  the  ciglub  order. 
It  wafr  with  the  ^me  view  that  amoag  the  ancient  Perfiane, 
tbe  Ung  quitted  bis  ftate>,  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eig^  days 
'm  one  particular  moiuh  of  the  year.  Switeeiland  tooy  a  popo- 
lom  and  barren  country,  abounds  with  excellent  huifaandmeii. 

Where  agriculture  is  reckoned  a  merdy  laborious,  and  con- 
iequeotly  a  mean  and  ignoble  enploymenti  it  is  certain  not  Co 
be  Moderftood)  nof  mueh  pra£Ufed*  Every  man,  iays  Xeno- 
phon,  may  be  a  farmer  ;  a  ftrong  proof,  as  even  ColumcUe 
hint$,  that  agriculture  waa  but  little  known  in  the  age  of 
Xenophon.  Agriculfure  is  yet  &r  &om  being  brought  to  the 
perfe^^n  of  which  it  is  capsdile  s  and  nothing  but  the  ftrongeft 
inducements  from  commerce^  or  abfolute  necefity,  the  mother 
of  moft  inventions^  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  perfedion 
it  is  capable. 

It  was  hut  lately  tbat  agriculture  waa  applied  u>  in  England. 
Before  we  became  a  coniiderabk  commercial  (tiatr,  all  die 
country  was  poflefled  by  graeiers,  and  the  little  agrfcufture 
that  was  vnderftoodv  or  practifed,  among  os  was  confuied  to 
the  article  of  Corn  only.  It  is  but  fince  queen  Elizabeth's 
time  that  we  have  had  any  fettled  notions  about  agriculture. 
Mr.  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his  Treatife  on  Edu- 
cation,  fays,  that  old  men  in  his  days  remembered  the  itrft 
gardeners  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  fi^ld  turnips,  ear* 
rots,  parfnips,  early  peas,  and  rape,  which  were  then  a  great 
rarity,  being  imported  from  Holland.  They  introduced,  at 
that  time,  the  planting  of  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers,  and  dig- 
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jgiog  the  ground  .for  gtrdeq  ttuff.  We  alfo  find  that  chernts 
and  hops  were  (irft  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Arti- 
chokes iirft  made  their  appearance  in  the  tinje  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  we  ftill  bad  cherries  from  Flanders,  apples  from 
France,  onions,  faiFron,  and  liquorice  from  Spain,  and  hop^ 
from  che  low  countries. 

Before  we  pa6  from  agriculture  to  conunera^  we  muft  confider 
the  influences  and  cotinexions  of  the  arts,  manttfafiures,  and 
fciences,  things  nearly  conseAed,  and  highly  ufeful  in  convert»> 
ing  die  produditons'  of  the  earth  into  proper  fubje£ls  <^  com«> 
mcrce.  fiat  1  fball  firft  give  a  general  view  of  the  pr<^refs  of 
men  towards  wealth,  and  the  clajSes  into  which  they  became 
diftributed  by  this  means.  The  progrefs  of  fociety^  and  the 
ftcps  by  which  nations  advance  to  opulence  and  power,  is  one 
of  the  ntoft  pleafing  and  ufeful  objects  of  ipeculaiion. 

The  only  original  foutrce  of  wealth,  and  every  other  advan- 
tage is  labour.  By  this  n^n  tee  enabled  to  get  from  the  earth, 
•r  the  fea,  their  provtlioos,  materials  lor  their  cloathing  and 
habitations,  and  ti^ir  comforubfe  iSubfiftence  in  all  other  r/e<<*- 
pe<5h.  By  this  they  make  themfelves  tools  and  engines,  which 
ihonen  labour,  and  divide  it,  ib  at  to  <nab1e  a  few  to  make 
fofficient  provifion  for  a  g^eat  number. 

They  who  by  their  iodttAry  have  acquired  property,  andyrho 
have  by  the  rules  of  tbciety  the  power  of  4ifpD(ing  of  i^  trtnf^ 
mit  the  wlwle  Aock  of  it  to  their  defoendAnUi  fo  as  to  exempt 
them  from  labour.  For  the  advantage  of  cultivating  their  land, 
living  in  their  haufes,  or  making  ufe  of  their  mooey^  othert 
are  willing  to  maintain  them  without  labour,  (b  that  they  can 
live  upon  their  nnis.  They  who,  by  their  own  labour,  or  that  of 
others,  axe  poiflisi&d  of  trtntferablecommoditiea,  can  fell  them 
to  tbofe  who  want  them,  and  with  the  price  they  get  buy 
others,  gaining  fomething  by  every  transfer  ;  and  thus,  without ' 
any  proper  labour,  they  \twt  by  the  frofhs  .rf  fimr  irade. 

Thoik  vfko  by  their  laboori  tbeir  rents,  or  the  profits  of 
trade^  haye  acquired  wealth,  and  want  other  thijigs,  as  perfbnaJ 
fecurity,  peribnal  fervicea^  inftru^bon,  or  amufement,  will  give 
their  A*pBcflo1ty.tD  otbers,  ^whofe  ibufioeft  it  will  be,  without 
any  pnaJu^ive  labour  (or  fuch  as  will  add  to  the  (lock  and 

Z  wealth 
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wealth  of  the  nation/  to  wait  upon  them,  to  fight  for  tbenit 
to  tnftrud  them,  to  amufe  them,  and  even  to  govern  them. 
All  thofe  who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be  cM&ti 
the  firvants  $f  the  public^  and  are  an  anicle  of  national  exr 
pence. 

Thus  we  have  got  four  clafles  of  men,  the  labourers  (coa)->> 
prizing  farmers,  and  manufaSurers,  whofe  employment  alone 
is  properly  produ£fivey  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation) 
landholders^  or  moneyboldert^  who  live  by  giving  the  ufe  of  their 
land,  or  money  to  others,  traders'^  who  live  by  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  laiUy  fervantSy  fuch  as  magiftrates, 
teachers  of  religion  and  fcience,  phyficians,  lawyers,  foldterS| 
players,  &c. 

As  the  produd  of  labour,  without  greater  folly  and  extrava- 
gancethan  mankind  in  general  are  difpofed  to  give  into,  will 
in  time  of  peace  accumulate,  the  clafs  of  unprodu&ive  la- 
bourers, or  (ervants  ^f  all  kinds,  will  increafe;  becaufe  die 
labour  of  a  few  will  be  able  to  fupport  them,  and  thofe  who 
have  wealth  will  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  they 
can. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  knowledge  will  alfo  increafe  and  accu- 
mulate,  and  will  difFufe  itfelf  to  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety,  who 
by  degrees  will  find  leifure  for  fpeculation  ;  and  looking  beyond 
their  immediate  employment,  they  will  confider  the  complex 
machine  of  fociety,  and  in  time  undcrftand  it  better  thaotbofe 
who  now  write  about  it.  And  when  mankind  in  general  ihall  be 
enlightened  with  refpe£^to  the  ufe  and  fubordination  of  all  the 
parts  of  which  fociety  confift,  they  will  make  the  beft  regulations 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Having  a  great  furplus,  they  will 
employ  it  in  the  beft  manner,  procuring  real  conveniences,  and 
retrenching  ufelefs  expences.  If  they  find  they  have  paid  too 
much  for. their  government,  their  defence,  their  religion,  the 
care  of  their  health,  or  property,  &c.  they  will  retrench  that 
expepce,  and  employ  it  in  cultivation,  to  fupport  greater  num* 
bcrs,  who  will  continually  want  more  means  of  fubfiftence, 
in  manufafiures,  building  bridges,  making  roads  and  canals, 
&c.    More  particularly,  it  may  be  hoped  that  focieties,  fully 

ixtftruded 
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inftruAed  bf  experience,  will  with  the  utmoft  ctre  nroid  Am 
niiooas  expences  and  devaftation  of  wary  ,whijch  may  diffipsM 
in  one  year  more  than  they  can  accumulate  in  an  hundred. 
^    The  thriving  Aate  of  a  nation  may  be  judged  of  by  the  en* 
creafe  of  its  ftock,  the  cultivation  of  its  land,  the.  value  of  itt 
manufadures,  and  the  extent  of  its  commerce.     If  thefe  en- 
creafe,  the  nation  is  wife  and  frugal,  and  does  not  fpend  mors 
than  it  can  afibrd.    Individuals,  when  left  to  themfelves,  art 
in  general  fufficiencly  provident,  and   will  daily  better  their 
circumftances  ^  and  as  it  may  be  pfefumed  that,  inconiequence 
of  giving  cottftant  attention  to  their  intereft,Lithey  will  underw 
fland  tt^  it  is  feldom  wife  in'gnvecnorsto  pretend  to-dire^l  them. 
Of  all  the  dafles  of  men  above-mentioned,'  the  governors  are, 
in  general,  and  of  neceffity  muft  be,  .the  mod  ignorant  of  their 
own  bufinefs,  becaufe  it  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  requiiret 
more  knowledge  and  ability  dian  they  are  poflcflixi  of.     The 
wafte  of  public  Wealth  i)y  them  is  by  far  the  mofl  confiderable. 
By  the  fooliih  wars  in   which  they  involve  nations,  and  the 
endlefs  taxes  they  impo(^  upon  them,  governors  are  continually 
pulling  down  what  individuals  are  building  up^  fo  that,  a^ 
Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves^^,  f^  it  is  the  higheft  impertinence 
c<  and  prefumption  in  kings,  and  minifters,  to  pretend  to  watch 
<^  over  the  oeconomy  of  private'  people,  and  to  reftrain  their 
*^  expences,   either    by  Sumptuary  laws,  or  by    prohibiting 
*^  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.     They  ^ace  themfelves 
^  always,  and  without  arty  exception,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts 
'<  in  the  fociety.    Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence, 
'*  and  they  may  fafely  truft  private  people  with  theirs.     If  their 
'^  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub- 
•«  jc£ts  never  will." 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  flate  of  the  arts  arifes 
from  iht  divi/ion  of  labour^  by  which  means  one  man,  confining 
bis  attention  to  one  thing,  or  one  operation,  does  it  in  greater 
perfedion,  and  with  much  greater  difpaich.  Dr.  Smith  ob- 
ferves  that,  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  manufadure 

*  Wes  Ith  of  Nttiont,  vol.  ii.  p.  fj. 
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df  pMi  teiY  tMtn  wilt  imbe*  lipwitdf  of  fertg^cig^c  tto  ufimd 
fiM  te  a  day )  but  tbmt  if  thcjr  had  all  worked  ftpantrlj,  bimI 
withovc  any  of  tham  having  beea  educated  to  that  pottioiriar 
hafinafi^  tbey  c6mM  iioty  eadi  of  them,  baye  ttiade  twtoty^  or 
ptrlteps  iM  one  piil^  in  a  dayw 

-  The  advantage  we  derive  front  the  moft  common  of  oiir 
artSy  ill  fmnHbitvg  as  with  tools  to  fiicilitate  lahaur^  as  wett 
as  tbe  grciat  afe  «f  Jron^  we  fee  ftrikingly  illuftvated  in  tbe 
aeckint  which  Mr.  Charltfieixghrea  of  the  naethod  which  the 
Martfa  Amesican  indi  ^Uis  seok  to  make  a  hatthct. .  Before  they 
wenr  provided  withfAatcliets,  and  other  inftrumems^  they  were 
very  auteh  at  a  bft:  iar  feUn^  their  trees,  and  ntaking  tbedl  fit 
for  the  ofes  far  wbkh  they  intended  them.  They  burned  thea:i 
Aea#  the  root  9  and  in  order  ta  fpitt,  and  cut  them  into  proper 
lengths,  they  qfiade  ofe  of  hatchets  made  of  flint,  ,wbich  never 
Wbke,  hot  iriddi  required  a  pvodigious  time  to  fhai pen.  In 
Offddf  terfix  them  in  a  Qiaft,  Aey  eot  off  the  top  of  a  youtig  tree, 
mAhg  a  flii  iai  ft,  as  if  they  were  going  to  graft  it,  into  whidi 
fit  they  infested  the  head  of  the  axe^  The  parss  of  the  tree 
gtowing  together  sgaiti^  in  fengtb  of  time,  held  thd'  bead  of 
tbe  hattfoet  fo  ftrlki,  thai  it  was  imfK^Me  for  it  to  get  h)ofe« 
Then  ihey  cat  the  tree  ef  dw  length  they  judged  fuficient  for 
sba  bandht  *• 

^TniihaiCiaUiy  hoi.  ii.  f.  ia6: 
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Encm^agmmt^f  An$9  f^c.  ip  GmmmiHt*.  Securities  necejpir^ 
U  Manufa^ures,  (fff •  Apprfi^ujhips.  Servitude.  In  what 
Aiamm'  4rt(  fi*d  M^nufa£iures  increafsthe  Power  rf  0  Jfiate. 
hipirtami  ^  m^nrafini  f^hur.  Vqft  Advantage  of  M^nu^ 
ffiOuris^  f^ifulitrfy.  to  Bnghnd.  The  Sociitj  far  the  Eiuou* 
r0gomW  rf  Arti^  Mftmfa£tHrfs^  and  Commerce.  The  Cwi* 
n^jfi^  ^ketf/Joen  Scifncf  and  th$  4^s.  On  what  Circumftancn 
0  T^/h  fir  Sciencf  dfpends.  The  Canfefttences  of  InUrruption^ 
in  SfiiP¥4f  Tbi  Mf%al  P^clinfi  of  th$  Arts  after  they  ham  h^et^ 
hrim^t  prttty  near  Perfe&Um.  Why  Sciwce  is  not  fo  apt  tp 
4mU90m  Superior  H^ppinefs  of  the  prrfent^  cmp^id  with  paft 
Ag4Sy  m  c$^utms  of  tmprovments  in  Arts* 

TH  £  advantagey  whic|i  men  and  focieties  derive  from  the 
art$  bein^  fo  great,  it  behoves  a  wife  government  to  do 
^verj  thing  thcycao  to  facilitate  their  progrefs.  But  there  ia 
the  ^i»t«ft  danger  pf  th^ir  attempting  tpo  much,  and  being 
dfic^ived  by  ^appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  pi'adice  to  encourage  particular 
manufactures^  «nd  Uktwifir  particular  kinds  of  produce,  by 
giving  bounties  ovi  the  exportation  of  them.  But  the  wifdom 
of  this  p(4icy  may  be  queftioned. 

If  t^e  whole  property  of  die  nation  was  in  the  hand  of  one 
pcrfoo,  he  yvovild  never  ^export  any  thing  that  could  not  find  a 
^ainfu]  market*  Though  the  merchant,  therefore,  who  exports 
Mod$  with  a  bounty  may  gain  by  fuch  a  trade,  the  nation 
evidently  cannot.  In'  order  to  favour  any  particular  manufac- 
.t^re,  or  produce,  a  bounty  muft  either  be  given  for  the  raifiqgi 
or  exporting  i^^  or  the  importation  of  the  fame  muft  be  pro- 
hibited. But  in  both  cafes  it  is  evident  that  the  intereft  of  the 
confumer  is  (acrificed  to  that  of  the  raifer  of  the  produce,  or  the 
manufiK^hirer.  But  thefe  are  few,  and  the  confumers  many.  The 

only 
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only  good  reafon  therefore  why  any  particular  produce,  or  manu- 
facture, is  encouraged,  is  the  accommodation  of  the  confumer. 
What  then  can  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  for  the  confumers  to 
tax  themfelves  in  thciirft  place  to  pay  the  boont) ,  and  then  to 
pay  the  greater  price  for  the  commodity,  which  the  raifer  of  the 
produce,  or  the  manufacturer,  who  have  no  competitors  in  the 
market,  will  naturally  lay  upon  his  goods. 

There  is  a  poiTibility,  indeed,  that  favouring  a  particular 
produce,  or  manufacture,  in  its  infancy,  may  be  a  meant  of 
making  it  beneficial  to  the  comtiiuhity  at  large  in  fome  future 
time.  But  this  infancy  muft  have  a  period.  If  a  man  be  at  the 
expence  of  rearing  a  calf,  or  a  coft,  it  is  with  a  view  to  its 
being  ufeful  to  him  fome  time  or  another.  If  a  manufadure 
cannot  be  continued  without  the  fupport  of  government,  it  is 
a  proof  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to  fupport  it.  The  (ituation 
of  the  country  is  fuch  as  that  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants 
win  be  better  employed  fome  other  way ;  and  when  this  is  dif* 
covered,  the  fooner  the  bounty  is  difcontinued,  the  fooner  will 
they  fall  into  a  more  proper  mode  of  induftry. 

Manu&Clures  cannot  fubfift  without  a  conftderabfe  degree  of 
Jec$irityztid  independence.  Men  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  acquire 
much  more  than  a  bare  fubfiftence  without  a  perfuafion  of  the 
fecurity  of  their  property.  In  Turkey  there  is  very  little  motive, 
to  induftry,  becaufe  there  is  no  fecure  pofleffion  of  any  thing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Servia,  fays  Lady  Woftley  Montague  •,  are 
induftrious,  but  the  oppreflion  of  the  peafants  is  fo  great,  that 
they  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houfes,  and  negleCt  their  tlU 
lage.  Sicily,  (ays  Mr.  Brydone  f*  i^  immenfely  rich  both  in  a  fine 
foil,  and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  arc  grievoufly  opprefled  by 
government.  "  To  what  end,"  fay  they,  **  fliould  we  explore 
**  the  mines.  It  Ts  not  we  that  (hould  reap  the  profit.  Nay,  the 
^*  difcoveryof  anything  very  rich  might  poffibly  prove  the  ruin 
**  of  its  pofleflbr.  Were  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the  bleffings 
*^  of  your  conftitution,  you  might  call  us  rich  indeed.'* 

•  Tri?cl»»    f ol.  i.  p.  1 53.  f  Vol.  li.  p.  iij. 
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The  law  rdating  to  af^iniicejbips  in  this  countr;^  is  an 
impediaient  to  the  improvement  of  the.  arts.  According  to  it» 
nopcrfoncan  exercife  a  trade  which  exifted  at  the  time  when 
the  ftatute  was  made,  or  be  employed  as  a  journeyman,  till  he 
has  ierved  feven  years  to  a  mafter  in  it.  In  genera],  much  lefs 
time  is  xieceflary  for  the  purpofe,  and  many  perfons  find  them- 
fdves  better  qualified  to  conduct  a  bufinefs  to  which  they  have 
not  been  brought  up.  The  inconvenience  of  this  reftri£lion 
is  leiienedby  hnetbods  that  are  generally  pradifed  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturally  averfe  to  labour,  have  in  all  ages  endea- 
voured to  compel  others  to  labour  for  them,  and  in  Greece  and 
Rome  the  manufadurers  were  generally  daves.  In  modern 
times,  thougkan  end  has  been  put  to  fervitude  in  the  chriftian 
countries  of  Europe,  it  has  been  greatly  exiendfed  in  our  colo- 
nies, flaves  being  purchafed  in  Africa  and  tranfported  in  order 
to  their  being  employed  in  America.  But  bodi  the  ii^uftice 
and  ill-policy  of  this  fyftem  are  now  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

Servitude  is  the  moft  wretched  condition  of  human  nature,  be- 
caufe  man  iscapable,  in  a  high  degree,  of  enjoying  a  date  of  liberty 
and  felf  command,  and  is  therefore  more  miferable  in  a  ftate  of 
fervitude  than  other  animals,  many  of  whom  are  more  happy  in 
that  fiate  than  in  any  other.  It  ii  alfo  an  argument  againft 
flavery,  that  men,  ill  brooking  that  condition,  and  being  often 
refradory,  are  expofed  to  very  cr^uel  treatment,  and  that  the  moft 
dreadful  precautions  are  thought  neceflary  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  or  to  puni(h  their  revolt.  It  is  another  argument 
againft  this  pradice,  that  no  methods  can  make  flaves  work 
widi  the  fiime  fpirit  and  e&St  as  freemen*  Indeed  it  appears, 
iayt  Dr.  Smith  *,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nation «, 
that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
diat  performed  by  flaves.  It  is  found  to  do  fo  even  at  Bofton, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,,  where  the  wages  of  common 
labour  are  fo  very  high.  ;•' 

The  pra£tife  of  flavery  promotes  war,  and  every  method  of 
Viokncrand  tr^ufiice  by  which  one  man  can  be  brought  into 

•  Wcallli  of  NaioD«,  vol    i.  p    it 3. 
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the  power  of  another^  ia  couatrn  wbeie  flaves  «e  bon^t. 
TbenegToeSy  nodotfbt^  pn>pa^atr£iftcroa account  of  dMS  tiaC> 
fie.  For  whatever  drain  be  made  for  nen^  k  will  be  hpfiici 
by  the  greater  eocoMragemeot  to  many  i  but  tbcf  ptiipagair 
only  fcr  flavery. 

Were  all  tho&  who  arc  coacerned  io  die  pvrchafe,  or  cai«> 
ploymenc,  of  flaves,  and  without  wboft  concurrence  the  ttaiEc 
oould  not  be  carried  on^  apprised  of  the  nifery  it  is  the  ooca^ 
lion  of,  efpcdallyin  Africa,  where  princes  fell  their  fubycAs^ 
parents  th«ir  children^  and  individuals  any  perfiin  whom  they 
can  trepan  or  overpower^  to  iky  nothing  of  what  the  poor 
wretches  (few  of  whom  can  be  bippofbd  to  have  doae  any  thing 
to  forfeit  thetr  liberty)  fafier  at  &a,  and  in  America^  dKtr 
humanity  would  revolt  at  the  fcene,  and  they  would  as  Iboa  as 
pofible  employ  their  capitals  in .  fome  other  way,  thougfi  their 
gains  fliould  he  le&» 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  theie^  and  other  cxmSderatioosy  will  ia 
time  put  an  end  to  this  abominable  traffic.  We  fee  fonar  ten? 
dency  towards  it  in  the  condod  of  the  North  American  Antes, 
and  in  this  country  the  humanity  of  the  Quakecs  is  exorting 
ftfelf  greatly  for  the  fame  exceHent  purpofe. 

The  manner  in  which  arts  and  oaanufadores  operate  an  in-* 
ereafe  the  power  of  a  ftate,  is  by  making  a  pncwifion  of  z..fiai 
0f  Jatmr  for  the  ufe  of  the  Asue.  For  fioce  the  labour  which 
19  beftowed  on  arta  and  nunulaaares  <xily  contributes  to  the 
gteater  convenience  and  omaaaent  €jf  Hfe,  it  may  be  fpored  in 
6afe  of  exigence,' and  convfrxed,-  in^a  variety  of  ways,  tn  the 
fervice  of  Ae  Aace*  ^rfon^  am  not  eafily  brougiht  to  labour 
who  have  not  been  accufiomed  to  it^  and  where  aU  the  labour 
in  the  ftate  is  employed  about. the  necefiaoes  of  life,  Jtheie  can 
be  no  refouvbe  in  mm  of  war,  them  being  no  iuperfloity^rf'  .bu 
bdur  in  the  ooumry,  {irffident  to  maintain  an  army  to  £ght  in 
their  defence.  The  :only  advant^e  of  fuch  a  peo^  is,  that 
where  there  are  few  fuperfluities,  there  can  be  but  tittle  ao 
tempt  an  invadM-. 

Of  (uA  importance  is  labour  to  a  fiate^  that  it  wsould  he 
better  to  have  mines,  which  require  much  labour  toe3ctra£k  the 
metal  from  the  ore',  than  to  find  the  precious  metal  formed  by 

nature 
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mtiife  to  our  bandt*  In  the  former  cafe,  it  hat  all  the  aiivaii* 
tages  of  amanufii&tfe,  in  the  latter  i(  only  raiice  the  general 
proportion  of  money  to  conmukBtieSi  and  in  fuch  a  oMniier  as 
to  make  it  a  mere  incurahraoce. 

InmuneraUe  fa£t%  in  hiftory  exhibitt  ui  the  ftrongeft  light, 
the  vaft  advantage  accruing  to  a  people  from  maoufa^lures,  in 
conjunftion  with  commerce,  whiqh  are  im  a  great  meafure  in* 
feparable.  But  the  moft  ftriking  example,  and  the  eariteft  that 
appeared  in  Europe,  ii  furiiiflicd  by  the  Fieminge,  who  led  the 
way  in  improrements  of  all  kinds  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  were  the  firft  people  In  thefe  northern  parts  who  cul- 
eiwied  die  arts  and  manufii^hires*  And,  tn  confequence  of 
it.  the  lower  lanks  of  men  ia  Flanders  had  rifeh  to  a  degree 
of  riches  unkaowa  dfewbereto  perfoas  of  their  ftation,  in  that 
barbarous  age.  They  had  acquired,  in  the  time  of  our  Edward 
UL  many  privileges,  aad  a  great  degree  of  independence, 
aad  had  begua  to  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  vafialage^  in  w|iich 
the  common  people  had  beea  univerially  held  by  the  feudal 
conftttutions. 

In  this  cafe,  we  fee,  that  die  arts  of  luxury  are,  to  a  certain 
d^ree,  fiivourahle  to  liberty.  When  men,  by  the  pra&ife  of 
the  arts,  acqutiie  property,  they  covet  equal  laws  to  ieeure  that 
property.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  the  Aipport  of  our  pou 
pular  governmeat,  and  it  owed  its  chief  influence  ^o  the  increafe 
of  arts  and  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands  of  their  conftituems. 

To  form  (bme  idea  of  the  advantages  refalttag  to  this  nation 
Arom  arts  and  jnanufadares,  let  us  coaAder  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  employed  about,  and  mainuined  by,  our  home  commo. 
dities ;  iuch  as  wool,  corn,  coals,  metab,  rags,  horns,  and  many 
other  articles  ;  together  with  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  and 
water.  Confider,  ailfo,  the  numbers  who  are  employed  in  ma* 
nufa^ring  goods  imported,  as  raw*£lks,  cotton,  kid-flciaiS, 
ekphants  teethe  hemp,  Swedifli  iron^  Spanifli  wool,  dyings 
fluffs,  oil,  lulphur^  fakpeire,  and  many  more  articles. 

The  number  of  thefe  latter  articles  is  tvety  day  growing  left, 
by  the  encottxagcnnat  that  is  gtvoi  to  raife  the  materials  lor 
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■anufadtiret  among  ourfelves  i  that  is,  tither  at  home,  or  in 
our  plantations.  In  confequeace  of  the  excellent  methods 
which  have  been  taken  hy  different  Ibcieties  inftttuted  for  this 
purpofe,  fuch  a  fpiric  of  emulation  has  been  raifed  among  ma- 
aufadorers  of  all  kinds^  as  has  already  put  many  of  our  arts 
and  trades  upon  a  much  better  footing  than  they  were  before, 
and  promifes  a  far  fuperior,  and  almoft  a  new  ftate  of  things 
in  future  time. 

The  connexion  between  arts  and  fctewe  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out*  It  is  the  ^iame  that  holds  univerfally  between 
theory  and  pra£Uce.  The  great  Improvements  in  the  arts  in 
modern  times  have  certainly  ariicn  from  the  late  improvements  in 
feience.  The  fciences  which  have  the  moft  immediate,  con- 
nexion  with  ..the  ufefiil  arts  are  natural  ■  phtio(bphy  and  chy- 
miftry ;  but  even  the  more  abftrad  fciences  have  ever  been,  uw 
4iredly,  of  great  ufe  to  prompte  a  tafte  for  the  finer  aru ;  and, 
in  fa&^  the  (ame  ages  which  have  abounded  with  phtlofophers, 
have :uGially  abounded  with. gpood  artifls.  Ti>e  arts,  in  return, 
promote  fociety  and  humanity,  which  is  fo  favourable  to  the 
progrefs  of  feience  in  all  its  branches.  Mathematical  know* 
ledge  is  of  principal  ufe  in  the  conflrudion  of  engines,  whidi 
fave  labour  ;  and  to  chymiflry,  we  owe  the  fireengine,  ottr  fkiH 
in  dying,  and  many  other  arts. 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before  difcoveries  in  natural 
phBofophy  or  chymiftry  are  applied  to  any  confiderable  ule« 
The  Chinefe  were,  for  many  ages,  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  load-ftone,  and  the  compofidon  and  efiei^  of 
gunpowder,  but  never  made  any  ufe  of  the  one  in  navigation, 
or  of  the  other  in  war. 

Few  obfervations  remain  to  be  made  on  the  fubje£i  of 
feience,  as  an  obje£k  of  attention  to  an  hiilorian,  after  the  account 
which  has  already  been^given  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutiotu  of 
h.  An  hiftorian  will  foon  obferve  that,  a  genius  for  feience  by 
no  means  depends  upon  climate  :  witnefs  the  difference  between 
^e  ancient  and  prefent  fiate  of  Greece.  U  will,  however,  ap- 
pear that  nothing  is  fo  favourable  to  the  rife  and  progreft  of 
karn  ing  and  the  arts,  as  a  numbet  of  ne^bouring  indepen- 
dent 
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ilent  fbtet,  coimcdtd  by  commerce  aad  policy*  This  wt»  ibe 
condition  of  ancient  Greece,  and  it  is  that  of  Europe  at  prefcot* 
The  dcraftattons  of  bartMuianS)  or  the  perfecutipn  of  particu- 
lar perfons,  whofe  interefts  are  incompatiUe  with  thofeofknow- 
ledge,  may  deftroy  records  and  particular  monumoits,  but  do 
not  eafily  deftroy  the  fciences*  ^Hoangto  was  not  able  to  deftroy 
learning  in  China  by  ordering  all  the  booiis  to  be  burned. 
Xhey  were  preferved  with  more  care,  and  appeared  after  he  was 
dead#'  Nay  even  long  interruptions  in  the  prc^refs  of  learning 
arc  favourable  to  knowledge,  by  breaking  the  progreft  of  ^ncTiif- 
ri^.  Thus  upon  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  Weft,  the  an- 
cient Grecian  fefis  of  philofophy  oould  gain  no  credit* 

An  hiftorian  will  likewiie  obferve,  that  when  arts  have  ar- 
rived at  a  confiderable  degree  of  perftAion  ip  any  piac^e,  they 
have  generally  begun  from  that  period  to  decline ;  one  reafon 
of  which  may  be,  that  when  the  general  efleem  is  engaged^ 
there  is  little  room  for  emubtbn.  The  paintings  of  Italy  left 
no  room  far  the  ambition  of  E^and*  '1  he  fame  was  nearly  the 
cafe  with  Rome  with  nSptSt  to  Greece  %  and  the  ftniflied  pro- 
dudions  of  the  French  language  long  prevented  the  German 
nation  from  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own. 

However,  the  euent  of  fHinci  is  a  remedy  for  this  incon* 
▼enience.  So  wide  a  field  is  now  open  to  the  genius  of  man,  that 
let  fome  excel  ever  fo  much  in  one  province,  there  will  ftill  be 
room  for  others  to  Ihine  in  others.  And  beiides,  though  the 
tfrfx,  as  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  be- 
yond which  it  is  almoft  impoffiUe  to  advance :  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe  vnth  fciencij  of  which  the  human  faculties 
cannot  conceive  the  poffibility  of  any  bounds  :  the  difcoveries 
of  Newton  in  natural  philofophy,  fo  far  from  difeouraging  other 
philofophers,  only  ferve  as  an  incentive  to  them  in  their  fearch 
after  new  difcoveries.  And  admitting  that  the  reputation  of 
Pope,  and  a  few  others,  (hould  ohe(!k  the  ambition  of  fucceeding 
poets,  it  is  only  after  fuch  a  (quantity  of  valuable  poems  have 
been  produced,  that  more  are  hardly  defirable.  Few  people 
have  leifure  to  read,  much  lefs  to  read  with  care,  or  to  ftudy,  all 

that 
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that  t§  loally  exoteUent  of  dits  kind  •f  the  prudnai^iM  of  die 
laft  agie. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fuljcA  without  turning  joat  icflec- 
tions  on  the  advantages  mankind  derive  firom  improveraents  in 
ieience  and  the  arts,  eompared  with  the  ftate  of  things  iq  fbofe 
Ages  in  which  men  were  deftitute  of  them  ;  particularly  in  tbofe 
which  rdate  to  the  food,  the  ^f$j  and  the  habitations  iof  the 
hitman  fpecies.-  Indeed,  aothing  can  give  ue  a  ju^  idea,  and  a 
jivdy  fenfe,  of  our  happineft  in  the  conveiiienctea  we  enjoy,  boC 
a  knowledge  of  the  very  gi«at  di(advantages  which  mankind  ia 
Idrmer  ages  have  hboured  under. 

Not  to  mentioD  the  moft  credible  accounts  mm  h«vt  of  die 
Ibte  of  mankind  in  the  eartieft  ages,  in  almoft  all  paru  ^  the 
wcM-ld  }  wlien  they  Uved  in  caves,  #r  huts  mode  of  the  hraoebes 
of  trees  and  earthy  when  tiiey  had  no  deatbing  but  Jeavof,  nr 
the  raw  hidee  of  animais,  and  n>e  foodbut  the  frims  and  fo^ 
which  the  earth  produced  of  itldlf  ^  or  fiMnetames  4he  fleAl  Q^ 
animals  which  they  might  happen  to  furprioe,  >easen  r»w>  ^ 
with  very  littte  preparation ;  1 4ay,  pot  to  meoeiim  this  OM- 
dition  of  mankind  (which  yet  is  fcarce  inferior  to  tbatof  mMy 
tribes  of  the  human  fpedes  now  exifting)  if  we  only  for  e  mo- 
ment imagine  ourfdves  in  the  pkic^  of  our  aoce^rs^  who  lived 
but  a  few  centuries  ago,  wei»nnot  helpfuicylng  k  to  be  almoft 
impoffible  for  us  4o4iave  Jived  with  any  comfort;  and  coatd 
Che  dteration  take  pkce,  it  woutd  cerjuuoly  aSieA  us  very  frn* 
iibly,  and  would  no  doubt  be  hluA  to  many  of  tl^e  OMfe  delicate 
among  us  -,  though  it  ntuft  be  aHowed  that  this  is  no  fair  method 
of  judging  of  the  condition  of  dioie  who  never  knfw  a  b^ttfr 
ftate,  but  who  were  from  their  4ofaficy  inpred  to  all  the  hardlbips 
they  were  expofed  to.  But,  admitting  this,  it  is  evident  the  b^ 
method  of  making  ourfeWes^  fully  fenfible  of  the  real  value  pf 
any  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  to  endeavour  to  form  dear  ideas  of  the 
eonditton  of  mankind  before  the  knowledge  of  fuch  ar^.  A 
ftw  examples  will  beft  illuArate  and  enforce  tt|is  obfervation. 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  fe  fond,  and  without  which 
we  .fltould  think  ourfelves  (o  uncomfortabe,  was  not  ufcd  ex- 
cept  by  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  people  in  the  Eaft,  till  a 

conftdcrable 
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dMtfidmbl/  tskm  after  die  rdgn  ^f  Auguftus.  Tk^  only  ^arb 
of  the  liAOitfnlg^  by  whcMr  we  ntan  the  Gfethi.mii  Romans,  in 
tht  times  t»f  tbetl'  grcaleft  riobes  lutid  lyxury^  kems  to  have 
been  a  kitn)  of  iltdnci,  which  they,  wore  commonly  white  or 
gray,  afi4  wMcb  dwy  fisouredat  oAen  as  tt  grew  dirty* 

We  chink  ourliriirei  irery  faap|iy  when  we  hare  a  eomforcable 
ibt  ill  ajM-ivMa  fitting^rooiti^  oi-  bed*cha«iber  |  but  we  ihould 
think  ourfelves  much  more  fo^  if  wo  confidered  h6w  lately  it  ta 
tfiatafiy  hdi  conrenictite  «oiild  be  had,  and  that  in  all  the 
ttaiea  of  aaxii|Uity  there  was  only  one  hearth  belonging  Co  any 
hdirfe,  plaeed  !i»  ctoe  middie  of  a  iarge  ball,  from  wbith  the 
fmoke,  aibendio|r  in  the  middle,  west  out  at  a  hob  iii  the  tof 
of  Cb«  room  (  arid  particuhrty  if  we  confidered  that  all  the  ha- 
bitatioM  of  the  Enghfli  were  formerly  nc^tbing  Utter  than  the 
bota  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  wiM  Irifli  at  tbis  day.  Cbind^ 
nays  «^re  not  g^erai  till  about  the  time  of  Elixabetl. 

By  the  ufe  of  f  hub  in  our  windows,  we  enjoy  ]die  Ugbt  an4 
^ECtiide  die  weather,  but  the  weakhieft  of  Ibe  ancients'had  nm 
fucb  advantage.  To  how  many  ufes  does  fa^  now  ierve  fot 
which  nothing  elfe  would  be  nearly  fo  convenient  i  and  yet  the 
ancients  were  obliged  to  do  without  it 

Before  the  fixteenth  century  Voltaire  (ays  that  above  one  half 
of  the  globe  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  bread  and  #ine,  which 
is  ftill  unknown  to  a  great  part  of  America,  and  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  fourteenth  century  wine  was  fo  icarce 
in  England,  that  it  was  fold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cor* 
dial ;  at  the  lame  time  candles  were  reckoned  an  article  of 
luxury,  ihirts  were  made  of  ferge,  linen  worn  only  by  perfons 
of  diilin£lion,  and  there  was  no  fuch  (hing  as  either  chimneys 
or  ftovcs. 

All  the  convcniencies  we  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  powers ;  as  mills,  clocks,  watches,  &c*  are  compa- 
ratively of  very  modern  invention,  to  fay  nothing  of  printing, 
and  other  arts,  which  are  more  remote  from  the  confideration 
of  nsceffario  ;^ though  many  things,  from  being  articles  of  high 
luxury,  have  afterwards  come  to  be  generally  confidered  almoil- 
as  necelEu-ies,  as  tea  is  at  prefent.     I  fhall  juft  add  that  the  firft 
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ooach  wm  tten  in  England  in  the  reign  of  qoicn  hUrjt  dwc 
the  great  convenience  of  a  kitdm  garden  can  hardly  beiaid  » 
bare  been  known  before  the  reign  of  Elisabeth^  that  even  poca*- 
toes^  whidifsroconfideraUeanartideevcnoftbenccefiiryibod 
of  the  poor  in  many  counties  fvcre  only  imported  fince  the 
difcc^very  of  America,  and  chat  diere  was  little  or  no  fwgar  in 
all  this  wtftem  part  of  the  world  till  the  ingar  cane  was  cvlli-^ 
vated  in  our  American  pbntations. 

It  if  a  pleaiiire  to  trace  the  feteral  artides  of  food  and  dreft* 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  firft  produced,  and  to  g<^ 
over  the  fevend  ftages  by  wbidi  they  have  made  their  progre£i 
to  us.  This  picture  we  receive  in  tracing  the  cherry  from. 
Pontns,  linen  from  Egypt,  and'filk  from  China.  In  fltort 
nothing  diat  refpeds  human  natore,  and  die  accommodationt* 
of  mankind  bpon  diis  globe  is  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  philo* 
ibpher.  Every  thing  belonging  to  this  fubjed  is  interefting  tt>. 
him,  and  will  yield  him  matter  of  entertainment  and  inftnic* 
lion.  With  the  old  man  in  Terence,  he  £iys,  bta^  fian^  immam 
mid  s^m§4riiitmmput0. 
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Tlfe  -Jthumtagi  ef  Corrmerce  to  a  State.  Its  EffeSfs  upon  thg 
Minds  of  Men.  Active  and  pajpve.  Commerce,  What  is  the 
moji  advantageous  Kind  of  Cpmrnerce.  Of  Fijheries.  TTfe  Im* 
portation  of  unwr ought  Materials.  The  Gain  of  the  Merchants 
and  that  cf  the  Country  compared*  -  Balance  of  trade.  ln-> 
fluence  of  Commerce  on  the  Value  of  Land^  and  vice  verfa. 
Inteffering  of  the  Legijlature  in  Commerce.  The  Navigation 
A£t.  Rejirinipns  upon  Commerce.  Companies.  Alienation  of 
Land.  Lofs  of  Commerce  by  Perfecution.  Uniformity  of  lVeight$ 
and  Meafures^     Fluctuations  in  Commerce,     fealmfy  of  Trade. 

NO  fooAer  domen  (ind  that  they  can  fubfift,  than  they 
(AfcoVef  ii  defir^  to  improve  their  fituation,  and  increafe 
their  accommodations.  If  the  prefent  defideratum  be  not  to  be 
found  at  hbme,  th^y  will  look  for  it  abroad;  and  th^re  is  no 
fituation  man  ^ver  yet  arrived  at,  6r  probably  ever  wiH  arrive  at. 
In  which  he  can  entirely  acquiefce,  fo  as  to  look  oMi  for  no 
farther  improvements.  This  endlefs  craving,  to  which  th^ 
nature  of  m^n  is  fiibjed,  together  with  the  adivity  of  the  hu« 
man  genius,  gave  rife  to  commerce^  by  which  mankind  are  fup* 
plied  from  abroad  with  the  conveniences  which  they  could  not 
find  at  home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  terra* 
queous  glob^  and  its  inhabitants,  which  tends  greatly  to  expand 
the  mind,  and  to  cure  us  of  many  hurtful  prejudices,  which  we 
unavoidably  contrail  in  a  confined  fituation  ai  home.  The 
exercife  of  commerce  brings  us  into  clofer  and  more  extcnfive 
connexions  with  our  own  fpecies,  which  muft,  upon  the  whole, 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  benevolence  ;  and  no  perfon 
can  tafle  the  fweets  of  commerce,  which  abfolutely  depends 
upon  a  free  and  undifturbed  intercourfe  of  diflerent  and  remote 

nations. 
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nations,  but  muft  grow  fond  of  peace^  in  which  alone  the  ad- 
vantages he  enjoys  can  be  had. 

The  punctuality  eflential  to  all  commercial  dealings  muft  in- 
culcate upon  the  minds  of  all  concerned  in  it  the  principled  of 
flridjuftice  and  honoui;.  The  ollly  mconvenietice  is,  left  a 
conftant  attention  to  gain  ^Ihould  eftrange  the  mind  from  the 
fetltimems  of  generofity,  and  lea^toa  fordid  avarice.  :  But  they 
sire  perlbns  Wh6  deal  in  fmall  gains,  and  who  are  peribnally  con- 
cerned in  buying  and  felling,  thdt  are  iho((;  liable  to  this  incon- 
venience'; whereas  the  large  dealings  of  merchants  have  ofoen 
a  remarlcably  contrary  ^fied.  %y  Commerce  numbers  acquire 
both  the  wealth  ahd  the  fpirit,  of  princes. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  fo  long  confined  to^e  lower  orders 
of  focietjr,  while  all  the  free  and  the  noble  were  emplpyed  in 
hunting  or  In  war,  that  the  idea  of  the  former4)elf)g  mean)lnd 
illiheral  k  ftill  annexed  16  it  iii  niany  parts  of  Europe,  and  ef- 
pedally  io  Fraoceu  But  the  u^th  andjgeoefoiitjr  of  in^l^anf^ 
have  a  tendency  to  change,  tbefe  ideas,  and  thp  ^qt^nts  oFthe 
majority  will  always  influ^etjie^'minority. .  \Vtberethe  greiUec 
fiumber;  of  J'ich  people  are  in  bufinefs^  the  roft  will  be  afluuned 
of  beii^  idle;  as  they  fay  is  the  cafe  ia  Holland  #  ^nd  in  ttme 
the  buiinefs  of  a.  foldier  may  cox^e  to  be  a^  difr^utable  as  that 
of  a  public  executioner. 

The  capital,  the  proper,  and  immediaten^^adva/itage  of  com- 
merce is,  that  it  excites  induftry,  and  increalips,  labour,  by  the 
fruits  of  which  a  natbn  may  procure  themfelves  the  roovc- 
niences  they  want,  and  thus  human  life  be  rendered  much 
happier. 

The  benefit  of  commerce  ari(es  from  the  exchange  of  what 
ran  be  fparbd  for  what  is  wanted,  eipecially  that  of  provifions^ 
or  unwrought  materials,  raifed  by  the  farmer,  living  in  thfi 
country,  for  man ufaiSlures  produced  by  thole  who  live  in  towns^ 
and  the  Ic&  trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange  the  better. 
If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had  within  the  ifland,  it  is  not  mjr 
advantage  to  go  abroad  for  it ^  and  if  the  exchange  could  bt 
made  without  money,  it  would  be  better  ftill.  For  money  is 
only  a  convenience  in  making  exchanges. 

I  The 
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The  foreign  conCnmpxion  of  arty  commodity  occtfions  the 
iiftcreaie  «f  it,  by  the  eacouragefncnt  giTen  to  tnduftry  at  hotne^ 
fa  tkit  tbe  more  there  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the  more 
will  be  raifcd  of  it  at  home,  which  abundantly  confirmi  the 
naxim  of  Sir  William  Decker  that,  //  is  exportation  which  #»•*• 
riihds  a  natim,  and  deoionftratesy  more  e^cially,  tbe  wifilom 
of  encouraging,  as  much  at  pofiUe,  the  exportation  of  fmtffla^ 
rim.  While  the  EngHfli  raife  corn  fofitcient  to  fiipply  other 
countries,  we  can  never  be  in  danger  of  a  famme  at  home. 
But  before   this    hiilory  informs  us  that  we  had  frequent  fa* 

Tbe  abundance  which  the  fcriptures  inform  us  king  Solomoil 
sntrodoced  into  the  kingdom  of  lOrael  of  filver,  and  of  all  things 
reqaifice  to  form  thse  convenrences  and  elegancies  of  Ufe,  by 
means  of  his  fleets,  both  on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Medrterra* 
nean,  is  a  fo&  fioular  to  imnnneraUe  others  which  bMory  can 
exbibit  in  favour  of  commeroe.  Many  of  thefe  were  memioned 
in  thefiiccind  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  hiftmyof 
commerce ;  from  whicb  we  may  conclude  uniirerfally,  that  com« 
■icrce  never  foils  to  make  a  peopk  wesdthy,  populous,  and 
powerfoL 

Thefe  advantages  never  foil  to  attend  commerce  in  a  gneatCir 
ov  lr6  degree^  whether  it  be  of  that  kind  which  is  denominated 
tc&ive^  OS  itriiether  it  be  ^tf^9#  \  that  is,  whether  a  naffion  export 
sbcir  own  commodities  and  manufadures,  or  the  exchange  be 
made  by  the  {hipping  of  thofe  countries  witli  which  they  have 
deaUngsw  B«t  an  a(9:ive  commerce  is  by  far  the  moSk  ad- 
vantageous. The  very  articles  of  making  and  managing  the 
(kips  themfehes  employs  a  gpcat  number  of  hands  %  the  gain 
arifing  fi^m  the  freight  is  eonfiderable,  and  the  naval  force  it 
braigs  to  a  flate  itr  a  vaft  acceffion  of  power,  and  a  great  focurity 
to  it. 

On  the  other  band^  a  paffive  commerce  may  be  of  fuch  it 
kind  as  to  bcof  nopantfefl  prejudice  to  »  ftate ;  juft as  a  private 
perioa  may  %end  his-  fortune  in-  a  fooliflv  and  extravagant 
manner. 

A  a  That 
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That  commerce  only  can  be  gainful  to  a  nation  wbtdi  pro* 
motes  indUftry,  fo  at  to  enable  the  people  -to  live  in  affluence, 
without  exhaufting  their  revenues*  The  moft  gainful  commerce 
to  a  (late,  therefore,  is,  of  all  others,  that  in  which  we  export 
our  own  manufadures  made  from  home  materials.  For  this 
employs  the  labour  which  is  neceflary  to  the  cultivation  <^  die 
unwrought  materials,  the  manufa^ring  of  diofe  materials,  and 
the  exportation  of  the  commodities  which  are  made  from  them. 

In  this  view,  alfo  fiflieries  are  peculiarly  valuable ;  as,  by 
means  of  them,  it  requires  nothing  but  labour  to  enable  us  to 
open  a  very  gainful  market.  Fiflieries  alfo  promote  navigation, 
fo  as  to  employ  a  great  number  of  fcamen ;  and  in  fad,  it  is 
evident  from  the  hiftory  of  trade,  and  of  all  maritime  powen, 
not  one  excepted,  that  great  fifheries  have  always  been  epochal 
of  a  great  trade  and  navigation. 

Next  to  the  exportation  of  home  manufactures,  and  fiiherief, 
the  importation  of  unwrought  materials  for  manufa^res  is 
valuable  to  a  nation.  It  is  better  than  the  importation  of  money. 
Becaufe  the  manufadure  of  thofe  foreign  materials  employs 
many  of  our  hands  at  home,  and  the  goods  that  are  made  from 
them  are  fure  to  bring  in,  at  the  leaft,  much  more  than  the 
ppTice  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  gain  of  the  merchants,  itisfaid,  is  not  always  the  gain 
of  the  country  in  general.  If,  for  inftance,  a  merchant  import 
foreign  goods,  by  which  the  confumpcion  of  national  manu6c« 
tures  is  hurt,  though  the  merchant  ihould  be  a  gainer  by  thofe 
goods,  the  (late  is  a  lofer.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
may  export  the  manufactures  of  his  own  country,  to  his  own 
lofs,  and  the  nation's  gain.  But  if  the  merchants  be^gainers^ 
the  confumers,  that  is,  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  nunufaClures  are 
e(hibli(hed,  having  a  power  of  purchafing  or  not,  at  pleafure, 
muft  be  fo  too^  And  if,  after  fufScient  trial,  it  be  found  that 
merchants  importing  foreign  goods  can  fell  thofe  cheaper  than 
the  manufactures  can  be  bought  at  home,  it  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation  at  large  to  encourage 
fuch  manufactures. 

Though 
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Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich,  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  quantity  of  riches  which  a  nation  gains  by  trade  from 
exportation  only,  but  the  importation  muft  alfo  beconfidered. 
If  thefe  exa^y  balance  one  another,  nothing  can  be  faid  to  be 
gained  or  loft,  juft  as  a  perfon  is  not  the  richer  for  felling  a 
quantity  of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  fame  amount.  Nay,  though 
the  exportation  be  leflened,  if  the  importation  be  leflened  more 
than  in  proportion,  it  proves  an  increafe  of  gainful  trade,  not* 
withftanding  the  decreafe  of  exportation.  This,  however,  is 
eftiinating  the  value  of  commerce  by  the  mere  increafe  of  money. 
But  a  nation  may  flourifh  by  internal  commerce  only,  and  what 
is  /Ar//nftf/ commerce  between  two  nations  not  united  in  govern- 
ment, would  be  intemaly  if  they  ihould  come  under  the  fame 
government.  In  every  fair  bargain  the  buyer  and  the  feller 
are  equally  gainers,  whether  money  be  accumulated  by  either  of 
the  parties  or  not. 

It  is  a  great  miftake  to  confound  the  king's  revenue  with  the 
gain  a  nation  makes  by  its  trade.  No  man  would  prefume  to 
iay  it  is  more  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  nation  fliould 
expend  a  million  or  more  evey  year  with  foreigners,  in  order  to 
raife  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  revenue,  by  the  cuftoms, 
than  to  fave  that  million  or  more  within  ourfelves,  and  to  raife 
only  the  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fome  other  way.  But  minif- 
ters  of  ftate  are  apt  to  eftimate  the  value  of  every  thing  to  the 
country  by  the  gain  it  brings,  and  that  immediately,  tothemfelves. 
As  commerce  increafes  the  wealth  and  *^puloufnefs  of  a 
nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raife  the  value  of  lands ;  fo  that  what 
is  called  the  landid  intireft  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fupport 
of  commerce.  And  it  may  eaiUy  be  fhown  that  a  decreafe  oi 
commerce  would  more  fenfibly  afFe<^  the  landed  intereft  than 
even  the  merchants,  traders,  and  manufadures  themfelves;  as 
thefe  could  more  eafily  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  fortunes 
into  other  countries,  than  perfons  who  had  eftates  in  land. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  increafe  the  value  of  land, 
till  the  value  of  land  become  an  obftruAion  to  the  farther 
increafe  of  trade.  For  certainly,  in  a  country  where  the  trade 
arifes  chiefly  from  its  pwn  produdions,  as  is  very  much  the 
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c^fe  with  England,  it  cannot  exift  if  the  price  of  land  be 
exorbitant ;  becaufe  that  will  raife  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
(b  that  they  will  not  have  th^  fame  s^vants^e  as  before  in  foreign 
markets.  The  commerce  of  Holland  is  of  a  diflTerent  kind,  «is 
the  price  of  their  commodities  is  mpi;e  independent  of  their 
lands  'p  but  thei^  that  kind  of  commerce  is  very  fluAuating  and 
uncertain,  as  the  materials  of  th^ir  manufa^ures  muft  1^  fup- 
plied  by  other  nations ;  who,  in  procefs  of-tupe,  may,cbufeto 
manufadure  them  themfelves. 

The  legiflature  of  any  country  has  feldom  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  commerce,  but  commerce  ha3  fufFered  in  confeq^cxbcc 
of  It,  oyiring  to  the  ignorance  of  ftatefmen,  and  even  of  mer- 
chants themfelves,  concerning  the  nature  of  trade.  And  in^ei^ 
the  principles  of  commerce  are  very  complicated,  and  require 
long  experience  and  deep  refle£Uon  before  they  can  be  well 
underftood.  But  the  famous  Englifh  navigation  a^^  P^cd  in 
the  time  of  the  conunon wealth,  is  an  cxccptioa  to  this  remark. 
The  purport  of  that  zSl  is,  that  no  nation  {hall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  this  kingdom  any  commodities  butfuch  as  are  the 
growth  of  the  country  which  imports  them.  This  a£):  was 
chiefly  levelled  againft  the  Dutch,  who  before  fupplied  us  witb 
materials  for  moft  of  our  manufa&ures,  but  fince.  that  time  wc 
have  fetched .  them  ourfelv^ ;  and  the  conCequjcnce  has  beea 
fuch  an  increafe  of  the  (hipping  and  comn^erce  of  this  nation,, 
as  has  far  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expc£btions  of  thofc 
perfons  who  proje^ed  that  zdi.  But  to  make  fuch  a  regulation 
as  this  beneficial  to  a  cation,  it  muft  b^  the  i^tereft  of  otbec 
nations,  to  trade  with  us  on  our  own  ternos,  and  we  muft  ta^c 
advantage  of  their  neceffities.  The  time  may  come  in  which  it 
will  be  as  politic  to  repeal  this  z&y  as  it  was  to  make  it. 

Moft  politicians  have,  injured  commerce  by, reftriding,  con«> 
fining*  or  burthening  it  too  much  \  the  continence  of  which 
has  been,  that  by  aiming  at  great  immediate  advantage,  tbej 
have  cut  off  the  very  fprlngs  of  all  future  advantage.  The  in* 
conveniencies  which  have  arifen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  tra4c. 
quite  open  are  few,  and  very  problematical*  in  companfon  of  th|^ 
manifeft  injury  it  receives  from  being  cramped  in  almoft  any, 

form 
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form  whatfoever.  It  tfiay  pierhaps  be  admitted  as  a  good  gerieral 
rule,  that  no  reftri£tions  upon  commerce  are  ufeAiI  but  ibch  ai 
oblige  ifae  people  to  increafe  their  6wn  labour,  and  esttend  and 
improve  their  ourn  mahufadlures.  When  Lewis  XIV.  ini  im- 
yortonid  to  admit  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  herring  boats,  he  ifaid. 
No,  by  no  means,  if  my  people  will  have  herrings,  why  do 
they  not  catch  them,  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  do  ? 
.  Mr.  Colbert,  a  man  of  gr^at  probity,  knowledge,  and  induf- 
irjj  was  not  only  difpofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to 
^ncoiirage  the  induftry  of  the  towncs,  more  than  that  of  the . 
country ;  but,  in  order  to  it,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprefs  and 
keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  provisions 
cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage 
manufa^res  and  commerce,  he  proliibited  the  expor^tion  o^ 
com^  and  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  fironi 
every  foreign  market  for  the  moft  important  part  of  the  produce 
of  their  induftry  *.  He  would  have  done  better  to  have  liftened 
to  the  advice  of  an  old  merchant,  Who  being  confulted  by  him 
about  what  he  fliould  do  in  favour  of  trade  (kid^  laijht  n^sfiire; 
'  kavif  as  to  ourfihei. 

Great  concerns,  which  require  large  ftocks,  and  Unanimity 
in  the  condu£t  of  them,  muft  neceflarily  be  managed  by  ath'^ 
parties^  with  exclufive  privileges.  Oomp^niei  have  doubtleli 
been  greatly  ferviceabie  for  the  advancement  of  national  com- 
merce  in  early  times.  It  feems  agreed  on  all  hands^'  that  it  the 
EaR-Ihdia  and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  companies,  they 
could  not  have  been  eftabiifhed.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  ef- 
feds,  in  procefs  of  time,  commerce  is  generally  able  to  do  better 
without  them ;  and  the  continuance  of  them  often  tiecbmes  a' 
great  obftru£Hon  io  the  tfad^  being  carried  on  in  its  full  ex« 
tent.  Private  or  feparate  traders  are  univerfally  known  to 
take  more  pains,  and  to  manage  more  frugally,  than  com^ 
.panics  can,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  do.  It  may,  hoW^Ver,' 
be  proper  to  obferve,  iir  order  to  prevent  miftakcs,  that  re- 
gubted  companies  have  not  always  tn6  joint  ftdck;  but 
in  many  of  them  every  member  trades  i^pon  his  own  bot- 

*  Snilh*!  Wetlth  of  Nation^  toL  iii.  p.  3. 
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torn,    under  fuch  regulations  as  their  charters  empower  them 
to  make. 

The  reafon  why  companies  are  often  continued  much 
longer  than  the  intereft  of  the  trade  requires,  is  that,  growing 
wealthy,  they,  by  lending  money,  or  other  means,  become 
of  confequence  to  the  government,  which  cannot  well  do  with- 
out them. 

Exclufive  and  coercive  powers  yefted  in  towns  corporate, 
and  fubordinate  focieties,  have  all  likewife  been  highly  ufeful 
in  the  infancy  of  trade.  In  the  turbulent  times  of  the  feudal 
fyftem  there  could  have  been  no  fecurity  for  handicraftfineo 
and  traders  but  in  privileged  places,  in  which  they  were  pro- 
teAed  by  the  lord  of  the  foil,  and  in  confideration  of  the 
fervice  they  did  him.  But  they  are  now  generally  efteemed  an 
obftruAion  to  it,  by  enabling  the  members  of  thofe  corpo- 
rations toimpofe  upon  their  fellow  fubjeds,  and  by  difcouraging 
induftry. 

As  commerce  confifls  in  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  ano- 
ther, all  the  laws  which  impede  the  alienation  of  land,  or  of 
any  other  commodity,  pbfirud  commerce  y  befides,  that  they  * 
fmk  the  value  of  land.  Commerce  never  flouriflied  in  Eng- 
land, till  the  alienation  of  land  was  made  eafy,  by  the  difufe 
or  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  confined  it 
to  the  defendants  of  the  original  pofleflfors. 

All  laws  which  make  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  difficulty 
are  a  difcouragement  to  commerce.  To  foreigners  Englancf  is 
indebted  for  all  its  manufactures,  and  for  all  its  wealth.  And 
as  it  is  by  no  means  fully  peopled,  naturalization  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  made  as  eafy  as  poffible. 

No  prince  can  take  a  more  effedual  method  to  ruin  the  trade 
of  his  dominions  in  a  very  Ibort  time,  than  by  perfecution  on 
account  of  religion.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  abfolutely  ruined  the 
fine  trade  of  Flanders,  and  enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  En^iih, 
by  introducing  the  inquifition  into  thofe  provinces  of  his  empire. 
The  Protefiant  religion  is,  on  piany  accounts,  more  favourable 
to  commerce  than  the  Catholic.  In  Protefiant  countries  no 
perfons  are  confined  to  convents,  and  a  fingle  life ;  and  the 
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manofiidurers  have  not  their  hands  b  much  tied  up  by  holidays. 
The  Japanefe  are  great  fufferers  by  confining  their  trade  to  the 
Chinere  and  the  Dutch,  occafioncd  by  the  averfion  tftey  have 
conceived  for  the  Jefuits.  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  gain  a 
tbouiand  per  cent,  in  their  trade  with  Japan,  and  the  Dutth 
nearly  the  fame. 

In  enumerating  the  things  and  circumftances,  which  are,  or 
would  be,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  commerce,  it  is  not 
improper  to  mention,  that  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
fures,  as  well  as  of  coins,  would  greatly  facilitate' general  com- 
merce. It  feems  impoffible  to  cSe&  this  throughout  the  world, 
or  throughout  Europe  ;  but  one  would  thinic,  there  could  be 
no  very  great  difficulty  to  cflc6k  it  in  any  particular  kingdom. 
The  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafurei  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  internal  commerce  of  Great-Britain,  and  this  of  it&lf  is 
certainly  an  obje<^  of  confiderable  importance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  Englilh  to  preferve  and  cultivate 
their  commerce  with  the  utmoft  attention,  it  may  net  be  im- 
proper to  give,  from  Anderfon,  a  brief  account  of  the  princi- 
pal fluduations  of  commerce,  in  modern  times.  "  Who  would 
••  have  dreamed  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  thofc  ports  of  the 
••  Levant,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  Venetians,  England, 
**  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  chriftendom  was  fupplied  with  the 
^*  fpices,  drugs,  &c.  of  India  and  China,  ihould  one  day  come 
^  themfelves  to  be  fupplied  therewith  by  the  remote  countries 
^  of  England  and  Holland,  at  an  eafier  rate  than  they  were 
**  wont  to  have  them  diredly  from  the  Eaft,  or  that  Venice 
**  fliould  afterwards  lofe  to  Lilbon  the  lucrative  trade  of  fup- 
"  plying  the  reft  of  Europe  with  them  ?  Or  laftly,  that  Lift)on 
**  ihould  afterwards  lofe  the  fame  to  Amfterdam,  or  that  Amfter- 
**  dam  and  Haerlem  fhould  gradually  lofe  (as  in  part  has  already 
"  happened,  and  is  likely  more  and  more  to  happen)  their 
**  famous  and  fine  linen  manufactures  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? 
*'  We  need  not  add  the  various  removes  of  the  ftaple  for  the 
♦*  woollen  manufafture,  which  was  firft  at  Venice,  Florence, 
♦*  Pifa,  and  Lucca,  upon  the  early  revival  of  commerce,  after 
f*  ibc  fall  of  the  weftern  empire,  from  whence  the  bulk  of  it 
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**  re9i0fe4  nbout  eight  hundred  years  ago  lo  die  N^therividf, 
<^  and  from  the  Netherlands  about  twp  hundred  years  ago  into 
*^  England  s  or  that  the  great  fupply  of  fugars  to  all  Europe 
^*  ibould  go  from  Li(bon  to  Londoq,  and  finoe,  in  loo  gieit 
<*  #  degree^  fr6m  London  to  the  ports  of  France*  Fine  tojrs 
^  haberdafhery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats,  ftocfcia^ 
<*  &c.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England.  The  varioas 
*^  removes  of  the  herring  fiibery  alfo  arc  very  remarkabk. 
<*  Thefjc  inftsinces,"  as  Andcrfon  juftly  fubjoins,  ^  render 
**  feveral  of  the  axioms  of  our  older  writers  upon  commcrcCf 
^<  unfafe  t6  be  relied  on.  Even  that  excellent  treadfe  of  Sir 
**  Jofiah  Child  is  already  fomewhat  liable  to  this  caution,  cf- 
<<  pecially  when  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce,  whicb 
<*  was  then  in  its  full  perfedioni  though  it  has  been  fince  con- 
"  fiderab)y  eclipfcd," 

I^  us  not  be  difcouraged  by^  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  eKtemi 
our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abor- 
tive attempts  of  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  for  tbi 
hitherto  impra&icable  north*weft,  ?nd  north-eaft  paflages  la 
China  and  India  have,  neverthelefs,  been  produ^ve  of  fevcni 
new  apd  confiderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the  increaiip 
of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  (m^ 
benefit  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  For  to  thoie  a^empts  are 
owing  the  Greenland  fiihery,  the  Hudfon's-Bay  trad^  and  the 
trade  to  Ruflia  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have  for  their  ol^ 
jedthe  enriching  of  one  nation  at  the  expen.ce  of  others,  arifiog 
from  national  jealoufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one  nuift  neceHarily  be 
the  lofs  of  the  other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  t\o  means  true, 
and  on  the  fame  principle  every  town  in  the  fame  country  might 
be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  tp^n$>  suf  nations  are  of  dieir 
neighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  every  fair  bargain  if  9 
gainful  traniadion  to  both  the  parties,  and  confequcntiy  al) 
nations  are  benefited  by  their  pommercia)  intercourfe.  Aiid  ol 
the  two,  the  poor  are  greater  gainers  than  the  rid^  becauie  the 
wapts  of  the  poor  are  of  a  mo;e  (ei:iom  im^m  than  tkofe  of 
2  the 
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die  rich.  The  man  wealdij  tnj  nation  is,  the  greater  power 
it  will  hire  to  purchafe  the  commodities  of  other  nations^  and 
no  CfNuitrjr  Im  fii  many  refources  withia  itfelf,  as  not  to  ftand 
in  need  of  others,  at  haA  for  fuperfluittes. 

The  bappioefe  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great  com- 
munity, will  be  beft  promoted  by  laying  a&de  ail  national 
Jsakuff  9f  tradtf  and  by  each  country  cultivating  thoft  pro- 
ductions or  manufadures  which  they  can  do  to  the  mod  advan* 
tage ;  and  experience,  in  a  ftate  of  perfeA  liberty,  will  foon 
teach  them  what  thofe  are.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  only 
advantage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  no 
man,  or  nation,  ought  to  wifh  it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

In  dits  natural  courfe  <^  things,  the  connexions  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  being  found  advantageous,  would  be 
fo  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in  being  at 
feaci  with  one  another,  and  a  common  lofs  in  hoftility.  When 
differences  arofe  they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  deciding 
them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its 
priftine  paradifaical  ftate.  The  prefent  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  France^  and  between  other  nations  formerly 
boftile  to  each  other,  fcem  to  (hew  that  mankind  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  folly  of  war,  and  promife  a  new  and  moft  im« 
portant  aera  in  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  general,  at  leaft  in 
Europe.  Our  jealoufy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations 
poor  at  our  own  expence.  For  if  it  be  the  wifli  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  find  them- 
felves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  reftridion  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the  intereft  of  a 
nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  which  was  in  part  pro- 
cured for  this  country  by  the  a^  of  navigation.  It  made  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  us  to  encreafe  our  navy,  and  thereby  made  us  more 
formidable  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  neceflarily  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  nation  in  other  refpe£b.  For  it  is  evident  thatwe 
were  apprehenfive  of  being  fervcd  with  many  commodities  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people  in  the 
liatural  courfe  of  things.  It  was  therefore  only  anothef  mode 
of  taxing  ourfelves  for  pur  defence. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Smith  juftijobferves*  that  no  regulation  of  comnieroe 
can  increafe  the  quantity  of  tuduftry,  and  confequently  the 
wealth  of  any  fociety,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain. 
It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  diredion  into  which  it 
might  not  otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  artificial  dire^on  will  be  more  advantageous  to  fo* 
ciety  than  that  to  which  it  would  ^ave  gone  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 


*  WetlikAf  NttMBSy  TvUii.  f.  177. 
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VJi  rf  C$lottu$  to  a  comnurcial  Stati.  Dtffennee  hetwien  ancient 
and  modim  Coloniis.  Importance  of  our  Jtmrican  Colonies^ 
The  Subferviency  of  a  Cokf^  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  Situa* 
tion  of  Ireland.  Unreafonahle  Jealoufy  of  it.  Maxims  with  re'* 
fpe&  to  Money.  Of  the  Nature  of  Exchange.  In  what  Cafes  a 
great  ^antity  of  Money  is  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  a  State^  and 
how  the  Increafe  of  it  operates  to  produce  an  improved  State  of 
Society.     The  Coinage  of  Englijh  Money  free.  * 

A  Great  means  of  the  amazing  increafe  of  (hipping  and  com- 
merce in  modern  times  is  our  foreign  Colonies,  of  thcef- 
tablifhmcnt  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  They  only  formed 
colonies,  when  they  were  overftocked  with  people  at  home ; 
whereas  we  almoft  depopulate  ourfelves  to  form  them.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  the  fettlers  only  on  view ;  we  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  mother- country  chiefly.  With  the  ancients  colonies 
prefently  became  independent  of  their  mother-country;  with 
us,  the  connexion  with  their  mother-country  is  ftridly  kept  up 
The  ancients  defended  their  colonies  from  their  afFedlion  and 
friendihip  for  their  former  countrymen ;  we  fight  for  them,  as 
Tor  our  property. 

It  was  the  poflelEon  of  colonic,  which  gave  the  princes  of 
Europe  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  trade.  Our  wars  are  now 
chiefly  commercial  wars  j  whereas  commerce  was  never  made  an 
affair  of  flate,  before  the  planting  of  colonies  in  the  lafl  century. 
In  faft,  colonies,  condu<Sled  according  to  the  modern  maxims, 
of  their  entire  fubferviency  to  the  mother-country,  are  diflant 
nations,  fupplied  with  every  commodity  th^y  want,  by  their 
mother-country,  if  fhe  can  fupply  them  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  thefe  maxims,  in  which  the  liberty  and  happineil 
of  colonifls,  are  not  confidered,  a  colony  mufl  never  interfere 
with  the  manufadlures  of  its  mother-country,  and  all  its  com- 
I  merce 
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merce  muft  be  carried  on  by  the  (hipping  of  its  mother-country. 
The  inhabitants  of  colonies  muft  not  even  fiih  upon  their  own 
coafts.  In  (horty  according  to  thefe  maxims,  colonies  can  only 
be  for  culture. 

Confidering  how  induftrious  the  people  of  our  colonies  ar^ 
it  is  no  WMder,  if  we  cbnftder  this  their  fitaation,  thsft,  as  iiit 
fagadoos  Sir  Jofiah  Child  many  years  ago  obferVed,  every  trtiitc 
Mian  in  our  colotiits  finds  employiti^nt  fot  four  at  home.     Now 
fu()ty6fing,  diat  finc6  his  time,  the^e  may  be  tivo  hundred  4nd 
Hfty  thoufand  white  ttttn  in  all  6ur  cdonieS  (exclufivc  of  wa- 
tt^ itii  childreh,  and  al(b  of  negi'oe  flaves,  and  including  aBoat 
twelt^  thdufand  eight  hundred  failors  employed  as  wdl  in  their 
own  fifhertes  as  in  (he  co^fting  trade,  and  in  that  alfo  about  the 
continent  and  ifland  colonies  in  two  thouiand  veflTels  of  their  own 
gfeat  and  fmall)  then  is  employment  given  to  no  fewer  than  one 
iAilli6n  of  our  own  people  at  home.     And  as  all  our  commerce 
iH^ith  America,  including' the  negro  trade,  may  probably  em- 
(>loy  One  thoufand  two  hundi'ed  fail  more  of  our  own  BritiOi 
ftipping,  and  twenty  thoufand  failors,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  bow 
vaftly  profitable  thefe  our  plantations  are  to  us  in  every  view, 
whether  by  fettingon  work  fuch  immenfe  numbers  of  our  ma- 
nufadurers  and  artificer-s  of  all  kinds  or  by  finding  employment 
for    our  failors,    Ihip-builders,   and  all  the  trades  depending 
thefeon  ♦. 

Whether  th^  maxima  ot  the  abfolute  fubferviencyof  colonies 
to  their  mother-country  be  equitable  or  not,  I  do  not  here  con- 
ilder.  But  that  being  allowed,  the  Engliih  are  juftly  charged 
with  fetting  the  example  of  feveral  wrong  fteps  with  regard  to 
Colonies  ;  as  they  firft  began  to  refine  fugars  at  St.  Chriftophers. 
If  is  however  pfetty  raanifeflf,  that  a  mother-country  may  injure 
itfelf  by  art  extrem.^  jealoufy  of  its  colonies.  This  feems  to  be 
clearly  the  Cafe  with  refpeiSt  to  Ireland,  a  kingdom  dependent 
on  England,  and  therefore  in  fa6l,  much  the  fame  as  a  colony 
to  it.    Ireland  fhould  certainly  be  indulged  in  thofe  branches  of 

^  Th^e  pirafTftphi  wdre  iK^rltten  loAg  before  the  Ute  Americaa  wai',  and  were 
copied^  I  belieire,  from  Po(llethw»iie.  Since  tl^t  fvar  tbft  fltte  of  Uuogt  id  ibtft 
r^rpefls  U  much  cbAoged. 

trade^ 
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tnulc,  |i\  wlvch  wo  caoMt  undejp fell  th«  f  rtnch,  a^c)  (hey  c^a. 
For  the  Iriih,  it  is  faid,  can  underfell  all  the  w<tfld.  Jt  fe^ins 
likeii^ilc  to  b^  equa^lly  fliojPt  figt^|e4  policy,  tp  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  aiiy  IriQi  cqmiDodities,  asfkins,  ullow^  blotter,  &c«qii 
l^retence  ths^t  the  pero^iffioii  to  dp  it  would  hurt  the  landed  iatere|l 
in  £^gl^4»  whereas  the  conijequence  would  plainly  be,  to 
lefloitl^  price  of  OHT  manufaciqres ;  whrch  would  increafe^Qur 
cxpoirtatio^Si  coounerce  aiid  we^t}),  and  confequently  rajfe  th/e 
value  of  land,  fo  as  to  be  a  much  greater  a^lvaRtage  in  tbc  end, 
thain  any  thing  ths^  could  accnie  froifi  the  pr^fei^t  faic  of  part 
pf  its  produce  at  a  litdp  higi^r  pric?.  Sot  that  Mr.  Poftle- 
tlxvr^itf:  feeoied  with  reafon  to  (ay,  that  preventing  the  expoit4«* 
^iq^  of  Qattle  froi^  Jrelajip^li  in  ord^r,  tq.  enppurage  honpe  coo-> 
fiindpt^jOp^  ariijps  fxom  miftakiog-  tl^  nature  of  trjade ;  tba^  this 
monppply  of  cattle  in  th^  bafi4s^  of  tbe  Uqdbolders  is  both  ua« 
juft  with  refped  to  th^  rd^  of  thp  peapj^e,  aa^  h^  ^penefit  to.tbc 
Uodbcddecs  thei?)felyfSQaly  iix^gifmry. 

Little  did  Great- B^rit^ii  d^ifik  of  the  price  they  were  to  pay 
for  their  fpireign  colopi^  iij^  NpHjh  Aa^i^ca..  ]^or  tp  this  ac- 
count we  jQuft  put,^  bie^des  the  expence  of  planting;  them 
(which  indeed  was.  fo  fmaU  s^  to  give  Uiis.  cpu^q-y  v^ery  little 
original  claim  upon  them)  both  the  expence  of  defending  them, 
ajv)  that  of  tb^  w^  ¥%  which  >^^.  ^9fk  them. .  The.  wa^  before 
the  laft)  which  was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  colonies,  coft 
QjreatrBritaip  upwards,  of  pinety  n^illions.  The  Spanish  war 
pf  1739  W2is  principally  undertalc(en  on  their  account,  in  which 
Great- Bjritsuafp^Ojt  towards  0/  forty  millions*  If  we  c^l  the 
wholeooly  a  hundred  millionji,  apd  add  to  it  the  expence  of  the 
laft  war  with  the  colonies  and  their  allies,  we  may  fay  that  they 
have  been,  the  cauie  of  our  expending  nolefs  than,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  mi|Uom»    Such  is;  the:  forefigh^  and  wifdom.  of  grealt 

Minfy^  as  a  commodlty,^  which  is  a  copn^ei^jent  fuhftitute  fo|; 
Pther.  conUBodities,.  is  of  eminent  u^e  in  commerce ;  an$]  a  vsi^- 
rietyof  circumftances  relating  to  it  deferve  the  attention  both, 
of  the  hifiorian,  who  takes  notice  of  the  ftate  of  trade  and  com- 
merce 
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merce  in  different  countries,  and  of  the  politician^  who  would 
favour  commerce. 

If  all  men  could  conveniently  exchange  what  they  have  for 
what  they  want,  ^here  would  be  no  occafion  for  money.  But 
they  fometimes  want  to  purchafe  a  little  more,  and  fometimes 
a  little  lefs  than  any  particular  quantity  that  they  can  conve* 
oiently  part  with*  Alfo,  fometimes  they  have  a  fuperfluity» 
which  would  perifli  in  their  hands,  and  they  do  not  care  to  give 
it  without  feme  equivalent. 

,  In  this  cafe  it  was  very  deferable  to  find  fomething  that  was 
not  perifliable,  and  of  eafy  conveyance,  which  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  reprefentative  of  value  in  general.  But  nodiing 
would  have  been  chofen  for  this  purpofe  at  firft  but  what  had 
fome  intrinfic  value  to  recommend  it,  a  fubftance  which  had  ufes 
of  its  own.  Several  things  have  been  applied  to  this  purpofe 
in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times.  But  the  metals 
have  been  generally  found  preferable  to  every  thing  elfe,  efpe- 
cially  copper,  filver,  and  gold.  To' lave  the  trouble  of  weighing 
the  quantity,  and  examining  the  purity,  of  thefe  metals^  the 
generality  of  nations  have  fallen  into  the  method  of  ftamping 
them ;   but  the  Chinefb  ftill  take  them  by  weight. 

As  the  price  of  things  cannot  rife  where  there  is  no  defire  to 
purchafe,  fo  let  that  defire  be  ever  fo  great,  the  price  cannot 
exceed  what  thofe  who  want  can  afibrd  to  pay.  The  price  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Stewart  fays  ♦,  muft 
depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the  buyer,  that  is,  of  the  loweft 
dafs  of  the  people.  In  the  greateft  famine,  even  bread  can 
never  rife  above  that  price.  For  then  the  common  people  muft 
adually  die. 

The  price  of  things  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  labour 
beftowedupon  them.  For  fometimes  a  manufaAure  is  raifed 
by  thofe  who  only  amufe  themfelves  with  it,  or  who  have  no 
other  ufe  for  their  time.  Hence  the  cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of 
country  work  in  former  times,  and  of  the  work  of  nuns  at 
prefent. 


*  Politjctl  OEcooofBTy  Yol.  i.  p.  397. 
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The  price  of  any  thing  in  money,  or  goods,  depends  upon 
competition,  or  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  When  any  thing 
is  much  wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  given  for  it ;  but  when 
few  want  it,  and  the  owner  muft  part  with  it,  he  will  be 
willing  to  fell  it  for  little.     ' 

Price,  however,  fuppoies  alienation ;  and  a  common  ftandard 
of  value  fuppofes  a  frequent  and  familiar  alienation.  What 
anfwer,  lays  Sir  James  Stewart*,  would  a  Scotch  Highlander 
have  given  fifty  years  ago,  if  he  had  been  aiked  for  how  much 
be  fold  a  quart  of  his  milk,  a  dozen  of  his  eggs,  or  a  load  of 
his  turf  i  They  bore  no  determinate  price,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fold.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  fed  almoft  dire£tly  from  the 
earth,  the  demand  for  grain  in  the  public  market  will  be  little^ 
and  confequently  the  price  low,^  whether  there  be  little  money 
in  the  country,  as  in  Scotland  formerly,  or  much,  as  in  the 
Indies. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country  be  ever  fo  much  augmented  or 
diminiihed,  commodities  will  ftill  rife  and  fall  according  to  the 
principles  of  demand  and  competition ;  and  thefe  will  con- 
fequently depend  upon  the  inclinations  of  thofe  who  have 
property,  or  any  kind  of  equivalent,  to  give,  but  never  upon 
the  quantity  of  coin  they  are  poflefled  of.  At  a  time  when  the 
Greeks  and  I^omans  abounded  in  wealth,  when  every  rarity^ 
and  the  works  of  thechoiceft  artiik,  was  carried  to  an  exceffive 
price,  an  ox  was  bought  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  grain  was  cheaper 
perhaps  than  it  was  ever  in  Scotland  f. 

If  money  be  above  the  proportion  of  induftry^  it  will  have 
no  eflTe^^  in  raifing  prices,  nor  will  it  enter  into  circulation.  It 
will  be  hoarded  up  in  treafure,  where  it  muft  wait  not  only  the 
dcfire  of  the  proprietor  to  confume,  but  of  the  induftrious  to 
fatisfy  thatdefire.  There  never  can  therefore  rediaia  in  circu- 
lation more  than  a  quantity  nearly  proportionate  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  rich,  and  the  induftry  of  the  poor  %. 

The  firft  maxim  with  refpe6l  to  money,  the  ftandard  of  all 
commodities,  is,  that  the  nominal  fpecies  of  it  (hould  be  fubjeA 

^Political  OEceooinyy  roK  u  p.  1^9.  f  Ibid,  p*  403.  %  Ibid  p.  407, 

to 
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to  as  link  vari4tiQn  as  poffiUb.  To  raife  the  nooitiid  value  of 
Bkoney  may  ferve  a  particular  coicrgettGc^  wkbia  a  flate^  bccanfe 
people  will  fcU  their  coininoclities  for  the  iame  worda»  aa  k 
were,  without  regard  to  the  cieaoing  of  then,  ai  leaft  for  fooe 
time.  Thus,  it  was  obferved  in  the  laft  year  of  Lewis  XIV. 
that  whea  the  money  was  raifed  three^fevenths^  the  prices  of 
ditfigs  augfBentsdofdyQii&>feveftth.  But  with  cegaadto  foseigs^ 
coQnexioos>  a  prince  only  cheats  himiclf,  by  that  uMflns. 
Foreigners  will  take  advantage  of  die  iUufion,  whilft  it  lafts, 
and  buy  their  goods  with  their  own  bad  money;  and  the  par  of 
fcbange,  which  regulates  thecooMnerce  ef  diSerent  covntries^ 
depends  entirely  upon  the  leladve  iatrinfic  value  of  the  coins 
of  diffejreat  nations,,  witboujt  any  regard  to  their  cunrency  where 
ihey  a^e  coined* 

Franca  robs  her  fuhje£la  by  debafing  the  ftaodaid  of  the 
coin,  and  then  pays  her  debts,  and  afterwards  fometimes  raifes 
the  ftandard  again*  But,  (ajrs  Sir  James  Stewart  \  times  isicon* 
veniencies  follow  on  thi$%  &:ft,  it  difturfas  the  ideas  of  tkm  whole 
nation  with  refpoft  to  valuer  and  gt^fea  an  advantage  i»  M 
bar^'na  to  thofe  whe^  can.  cakulaAr  over  thofe  wfaa  canttor. 
Siicpndlyi  it  robs  the  wMc^elafa  of  debtors  when  the  ftaadard 
iasajied^  and  it  cobs  the  wbiAs^  cla6  of  caedkees'  when  it  is 
debafed*  Thirdly,,  it  raiMCHdit>  becaufe:  no  inaa  will  bormw, 
or  kod,  ift  a  ceiuMy  whea  he  cannot  bcifiire  of  peomingback 
the  value  of  hi^  kpan,^  oc  of  being  ia  a  capaeitj^of  clearing 
himfelf,  by  paying  back  the  vaLae  he  had  borrowed. 

It  haa  been  a  fatfe  maxina  of  maay  princes  and  polidctans^  to 
eadc^^our  to  kofp  all  the  coin  witUn.  their  own  territorica^ 
The  attempt  i»  ahiokitnly  fimitlefs,  and  if  it;  could  fucceed^ 
womU  maUy  be  prejudicial  toi  commerce,  and  the  true  interefb 
of  thia  ftatjf  #  When  then^  is  moneys  ^nd  commodities  am 
W^oted^  it  will  be  enchanged  £or  them,  and  thetc  ace  b  manfi 
ways  of  conveying  itv  that  no:  powaer  oa-  earth  can  prevent 
the  circnlatioii.  Befides,  money  caanevep  aMidm  a  nation, 
whenti   there  uc  pooiple   and  induflry.      Saduftj^*  will  rasfe 

*  P^tictl  OEcoaomj,  f«L  il  p.  6^7.. 
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mznuhSkum^  and  manu&dures  will  command  money.  Nay, 
fince  a  great  accumulation  of  moneys  which  is  the  univerfalcon- 
fequenceof  an  encreafe  of  induftry  and  manufadures,  neceflarily 
checks  the  growth  of  manufadures,  by  encreafing  the  price  of* 
labour,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  aim  of  good  policy,  to  climini(h 
the  qiiancity  of  current  money  in  the  kingdom,  fince  otherwife, 
tur  poorer  neighbours  will  always  be  able  to  underfell  us. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  a  fmall  quantity  of  current 
money  in  a  ftsite  will  be  felt  in  wars,  or  travelling  abroad, 
where  money  muft  be  raifed  at  home  to  be  expended  abroad. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  Were  a  nation  ever  fo  rich  in  commodities, 
it  could  not  carry  on  a  foreign  war  without  money :  for  men 
cannot  carry  commodities  for  their  fubfiftence  along  with  thenu 
In  this  cafe,  therefore,  the  more  money  they  can  raife  at  home, 
and  carry  along  with  them,  with  which  to  purchafe  thofe 
oeceflaries,  the  more  advantage  they  will  have. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  cafe  of  neceflary  ex- 
pences  abroad,  is  it  of  con&quence,  that  what  is  generally 
palled  the  bsJauct  of  trade  fliould  be  in  favour  of  a  nation.  For 
certainly  that  nation,  which  Okves  the  mpft  money  by  its  trade 
will  always  be  the  mofl  powerful.  It  will  have  what  feme  call, 
the  mofl  cpnventional  riches  ;  and  hence  riches  are  called  the 
finewsof  war.  Other  wife  a  nation  might  be  much  happier  at 
home  if  they  received  no  money  but  only  the  commodities  they 
wanted,  in  return  for  thofe  they  raifed  and  exported  thcmfelves* 

Of»  the  contrary,  where  there  is  no  induftry  and  manufac- 
tures, it  i^impoffible  to  retain  money.  For  above  one  thouland 
years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  Rome  by  open 
and  {enfible  currents ;  but  it  has  been  emptied  by  many  fecret 
and  inienfible  ones ;  and  the  want  of  induftry  and  commerce 
renders  the  papal  territories  at  prefent  the  pooreft  in  all  Italy. 
Again,  whatimmenfe  treafures  have  been  expended  by  fo  many 
nations  ip  Flanders  fince  the  revolution?  More  money  perhaps 
than  the  half  of  wh^t  is  at  prefent  In  Europe.  But  what  is 
now  become  of  it? 

Iris  by  the  encreafe  or  decreaie  of  the  quantity  of  money  in 
a  ftate,  that  the  balance  of  its  trade,  or  its  gain  or  lofs  by  trade, 

Bb  i^ 
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<<  remeved  nbout  eight  hundred  years  ago  lo  the  N^tberJaadf* 
^<  and  from  the  Netherlands  about  twp  hundred  years  ago  into 
«^  Efl^and  i  9r  that  the  great  fupply  of  fugars  to  all  £ur<^ 
<^  (hould  go  from  Lifbon  to  London,  and  fince,  in  too  grcal: 
<<  #  degree,  fr6m  London  to  the  ports  of  France*  Fine  (oySt 
^  haberdafliery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats,  ftocfcingSt 
<^  &c.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England.  The  varioas 
<^  removes  of  the  herring  fifbery  alfo  ar^  very  remarkable. 
^*  Thefjc  inftances,*'  as  Anderfon  juftly  fubjoins,  ^^  rtni^ 
<<  feveral  of  the  axioms  of  our  older  writers  upon  ci>mmcrce« 
^<  unfafe  to  be  relied  on,  Even  that  excellent  treatife  of  Sir 
^<  Jofiah  Child  is  already  fomewhat  liable  to  this  cautiooy  eft 
^<  pecially  when  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce,  which 
^*  was  then  in  its  full  perfcdiofi,  though  it  has  been  fince  con* 
•«  fiderably  eclipfcd." 

L^t  us  not  be  difcouraged  by'  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  eirteiul 
our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abor- 
tive attempts  of  the  EngHffi*  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  for  tfa# 
hitherto  impra&icable  north-weft,  and  ngrth-eaft  paiTagea  to 
China  and  India  have,  n^verthelefs,  been  produ^ve  of  fcveral 
new  and  confiderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the  increai^ 
of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  (mall 
benefit  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  For  to  (hofe  attempts  ar9 
owing  the  Greenland  fifliery,  th«  fIudfo9VBay  trad^  and  tho 
trade  to  Ruffia  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have  for  their  €lb^ 
jcAthe  enriphing  of  one  nation  at  theexpence  of  others,  arifing 
from  national  jealoufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one  inuft  neceflarily  be 
the  lofs  of  the  other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  iio  means  true, 
and  on  the  fame  principle  every  town  in  the  fame  country  might 
be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  tpwn$>  ^  nations  are  of  their 
tieighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  every  fair  bargain  is  a 
gainful  traniadion  to  both  the  parties,  and  confe^uently  al) 
nations  are  benefited  by  their  (:ommercia}  intercouric..  And  of 
the  two,  the  poor  are  greater  gainers  than  the  rich^  bocaule  the 
wants  of  (he  popr  are  of  a^  more  (erioui  n^Mrt  than  tkofir  of 
2  Ae 
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tbe  rich.  Tbe  mian  wealthy  any  nation  16,  the  greater  power 
it  will  have  to  {mrchafe  ithe  commodities  of  other  nations^  and 
no  country  has  ib  manyrcfouroes  within  itfeif,  as  not  to  ftaod 
in  need  of  others,  at  kaft  for  fiiperfluities. 

The  happine6  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great  com- 
munity, will  be  beft  promoted  by  laying  afide  ail  national 
Jsakujf  if  nvdi^  and  by  cadi  country  cultivating  thofe  pro- 
ductions or  manufactures  which  they  can  do  to  the  moft  advan-' 
tage ;  and  experience,  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  liberty,  will  foon 
teach  them  what  thofe  are.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  only 
advantage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  no 
man,  or  nation,  ought  to  wiih  it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

In  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  connexions  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  being  found  advantageous,  would  be 
fo  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in  being  at 
peace  with  one  another,  and  a  common  lofs  in  hoftility.  When 
difierences  arofe  they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  deciding 
them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its 
priftine  paradifaical  ftate.  The  prefent  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  between  other  nations  formerly 
hoftile  to  each  other,  feem  to  Ihew  that  mankind  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  folly  of  war,  and  promifea  new  and  moft  im« 
portant  aera  in  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  general,  at  leaft  in 
Europe.  Our  jealoufy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations 
poor  at  our  own  expence.  For  if  it  be  the  wiOi  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  find  them- 
felves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  reftriCtion  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the  intereft  of  a 
nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  which  was  in  part  pro- 
cured for  this  country  by  the  a£i  of  navigation.  It  made  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  us  to  encreafe  our  navy,  and  thereby  made  iis  more 
formidable  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  neceil4rily  at  the  ex- 
pehce  of  the  nation  in  other  refpedls.  For  it  is  evident  thatwe 
were  apprehenfivc  of  being  ferved  with  many  commodities  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people  in  the 
liatural  courfe  of  things.  It  was  therefore  only  anothef  mode 
of  ^ing  ourfelves  for  pur  defence* 

Pr. 
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*^  reiii«ve4  nbout  eight  hundred  years  ^go  to  the  Netberlaod^, 
^^  and  from  the  Netherlands  about  twp  hundred  years  ago  into 
«^  Efl^and »  or  that  the  great  Tupply  of  fugars  to  all  Europe 
<^  (hould  go  from  Lifbon  to  London,  and  finoe,  in  too  great 
<<  4  degree,  fr6m  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  Fine  toys, 
^  haberdafhery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats,  ftocfciagSt 
•*  &€•  from  France  and  Germany  into  England.  Tho  various 
<^  removes  of  the  herring  fifbery  alfo  ar^  very  remarkable. 
<•  Thefp  inftances,''  as  Andcrfon  juftly  fubjoins,  ♦*  remkr 
<<  feveral  of  the  axioms  of  our  older  writers  upon  commerce^ 
^<  unfafe  t^  be  relied  on,  Even  that  excellent  treatife  of  Sir 
^^  Jofiah  Child  is  already  fomewhat  liable  to  this  caution,  ef«« 
^<  pecially  when  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce,  whidi 
^*  was  then  in  its  full  perfediofi,  though  it  has  been  fince  con- 
•<  fiderably  eclipfcd." 

Let  us  not  be  difcouraged  by  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  ei(teo4 
our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abor- 
tive attempts  of  the  EngHiK,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  for  ^ 
hitherto  impraSicable  north-weft,  and  ngrth-eaft  paiTagea  to 
China  and  India  have,  n^verthelefs,  been  productive  of  ^era) 
new  a|id  confiderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the  iacrcaff 
of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  (mall 
benefit  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  For  to  (hofe  attempts  ar9 
owing  the  Greenland  fiihery,  th«  fIudfo9VBay  tradc>  and  tho 
trade  to  Ruffia  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have  for  their  otji^. 
je£tthe  enriching  of  one  nation  at  theexpen,ce  of  others,  arifing 
from  national  jealoufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one  muft  neceflarily  be 
the  lofs  of  the  other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  iio  means  true, 
and  on  the  fame  principle  every  town  in  the  fame  country  might 
be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  tp^ns,  9%  nations  are  of  their 
tieighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  every  fair  bargaja  is  a 
gainful  traniaSion  to  both  the  parties,  and  conA^uemly  al) 
nations  are  benefited  by  their  pommercia}  intercourfe.  AM  of 
the  two,  the  poor  are  greater  gainers  than  the  rich^  bocaule  the 
^ants  of  (he  poor  are  of  ^  more  (eriou^  n^urt  than  thofir  of 
2  the 
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tbe  rich.  Tbe  more  wealthy  any  nation  16,  the  greater  power 
it  will  hive  to  {mrchafe  the  commodities  of  other  nations^  and 
no  country  has  ibmany  refouroes  within  itfelf,  as  not  to  ftaod 
in  need  of  others,  at  Icift  for  fiiperfluities. 

The  hftppine6  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great  com- 
munity, will  be  beft  promoted  by  laying  afide  all  national 
jiakuff  9/  nvdi^  and  by  cadi  country  cultivating  thofe  pro- 
ductions or  manufactures  which  they  can  do  to  the  moft  advan* 
tage ;  and  experience,  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  liberty,  will  foon 
teach  them  what  thofe  are.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  only 
advantage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  no 
man,  or  nation,  ought  to  wiih  it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

In  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  connexions  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  being  found  advantageous,  would  be 
fo  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in  being  at 
pioci  with  one  another,  and  a  common  lofs  in  hoftility.  When 
difierences  arofe  they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  deciding 
them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its 
priftine  paradifaical  ftate.  The  prefent  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  between  other  nations  formerly 
hoftile  to  each  other,  feem  to  Ihew  that  mankind  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  folly  of  war,  and  promife  a  new  and  moft  im« 
portant  aera  in  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  general,  at  leaft  in 
Europe.  Our  jealoufy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations 
poor  at  our  own  expence.  For  if  it  be  the  wifh  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  find  them- 
felves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  reftridion  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the  intereft  of  a 
nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  which  was  in  part  pro- 
cured for  this  country  by  the  a£f  of  navigation.  It  made  it  ne- 
cefiary  for  us  to  encreafe  our  navy,  and  thereby  made  us  more 
formidable  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  neceflarily  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  nation  in  other  refpe£b.  For  it  is  evident  that  we 
were  apprehenfivc  of  being  ferved  with  many  commodities  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people  in  the 
liatural  courfe  of  things.  It  was  therefore  only  another  mode 
of  ^ing  ourfelves  for  pur  defence. 

Pr. 
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<<  renievej  nbout  eight  hundred  years  ago  lo  the  li^tbtTlud$9 
^^  and  from  the  Netherlands  about  twp  hundred  years  ago  into 
«^  Efl^and ;  Qt  that  the  great  Tupply  of  Aigars  to  all  £ur<^ 
<^  ihould  go  from  Lifbon  to  London,  and  fince>  in  too  grcal: 
<<  #  degree,  fr6m  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  Fine  toys, 
^  haberdafliery,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats,  ftocfcinga^ 
**  &c.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England.  The  varioas 
<^  removes  of  the  herding  fifbery  alfo  ar^  very  remarkable. 
*•  Thefp  inftances,*'  as  Anderfon  juftly  fubjoins»  **  r€ti4ifr 
♦*  feveral  of  the  axioms  of  our  older  writers  upon  commerce^ 
^<  unfafe  to  be  relied  on,  Even  that  excellent  treatife  of  Sir 
^^  Jofiah  Child  is  already  fomewhat  liable  to  this  caution,  eft 
^<  pecially  when  he  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  comiperc^,  which 
^<  was  then  in  its  full  perfedion,  though  it  has  been  fince  con* 
•<  fiderabjy  ecjipfcd." 

Let  us  not  be  difcouraged  by  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  eirteod 
our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abor- 
tive at^mpts  of  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  for  tfa# 
hitherto  impra&icable  north-weft,  and  nQrth-eaft  paiTagea  to 
China  and  India  have,  n^verthelefs,  been  produ^ve  of  feveral 
new  apd  confiderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the  incrcafi^ 
of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  (mall 
benefit  of  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  For  to  (hofe  attempts  aro 
owing  the  Greenland  fiihery,  th«  fludfoiiVBay  tradc>  and  tho 
trade  to  Ruffia  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have  for  their  otji^. 
jeAthe  enriching  of  one  nation  at  theexpence  of  others,  arifing 
from  national  jealoufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one  muft  neceflarily  be 
the  lofs  of  the  other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true, 
and  on  the  faipe  principle  every  town  in  the  fame  country  might 
be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  tp^ns,  as  nations  are  of  tbeif 
tieighbours. 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  every  fair  bargain  is  a 
gainful  tranfadion  to  both  the  parties,  and  confe^uemly  al) 
nations  are  benefited  by  their  commercia}  intercourie.  AM  of 
the  two,  the  poor  are  greater  gainers  than  the  rich^  bocaule  the 
wapts  of  (he  poQi:  are  of  a^  mo;e  (ei:ioui  n^urf  than  tkofir  of 
2  Ae 
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tlie  rich.  The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the  greiter  power 
it  will  hive  to  {mrchafe  the  commodities  of  other  nations^  and 
no  country  has  b  many  refources  within  itfelf,  as  not  to  ftaod 
in  need  of  others,  at  Icift  for  fiiperfluities. 

The  happine6  of  all  nations,  therefore,  as  one  great  com- 
munity, will  be  beft  promoted  by  laying  afido  all  national 
jtaltuff  $f  tradi^  and  by  cadi  country  cultivating  thofe  pro- 
ductions or  manufactures  which  they  can  do  to  the  moft  advan* 
tage ;  and  experience,  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  liberty,  will  foon 
teach  them  what  thofe  are.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  only 
advantage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  tnduftry  and  ingenuity,  and  no 
man,  or  nation,  ought  to  wiih  it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

In  this  natural  courfe  of  things,  the  connexions  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  being  found  advantageous,  would  be 
fo  multiplied,  that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in  being  at 
fioci  with  one  another,  and  a  common  lofs  in  hoftility.  When 
differences  arofe  they  would  find  fome  other  method  of  deciding 
them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its 
priftine  paradifaical  ftate.  The  prefent  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  between  other  nations  formerly 
boftile  to  each  other,  feem  to  Ihew  that  mankind  begin  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  fdly  of  war,  and  promifea  new  and  moft  im« 
portant  aera  in  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  general,  at  leaft  in 
Europe.  Our  jealoufy  of  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations 
poor  at  our  own  expence.  For  if  it  be  the  wifli  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  another  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  find  them- 
felves  benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  reftridion  on  commerce  was  ever  for  the  intereft  of  a 
nation,  it  was,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  which  was  in  part  pro- 
cured for  this  country  by  the  a£i  of  navigation.  It  made  it  ne- 
ceiTary  for  us  to  encreafe  our  navy,  and  thereby  made  iis  more 
formidable  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  neceflarily  at  the  ex- 
pehce  of  the  nation  in  other  refpe£b.  For  it  is  evident  thatwe 
were  apprehenfivc  of  being  ferved  with  many  commodities  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people  in  the 
liatural  courfe  of  things.  It  was  therefore  only  anothef  mode 
of  ^ing  ourfelves  for  pur  defence. 

Dr. 
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it  is  neceflary  to  underftand  what  writers,  even  in  an  biftorical 
vieW)  fay  upon  the  fubje£t. 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands  upon  one  anotbert 
Aat  is,  when  neither  country  receives  more  goods  from  the 
other  than  what  it  returns  to  the  amount  of  in  its  own  tom- 
modicies,  the  exchange  is  faid  to  be  ct  par.  There  is  no  occ«<*> 
ilon  for  cafli  in  fuch  a  commerce ;  a  perfon  who  wants  to  cemit 
a  fum  of  money,  can  eafily  find  a  perfon  at  home  who  owet 
that  fum  abroad ;  and  his  correfpondent  abroad  may  draw  upoa 
him  payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each  country  in 
this  cafe  only  ferves  as  the  medium  of  ^computation  in  adjuft- 
ing  the  value  of  commodities,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  or 
loft  by  the  different  price  of  money  in  either  country.  For 
in  that  cafe,  the  value  of  every  piece  of  money  is  determined  by 
its  own  intrinfic  goodnefs  only. 

Suppofing  thefe  two  places  to  be  London  and  Amfterdaoh 
and  the  circumftances  of  their  trade  to  change,  fo  that  the  mer- 
chaatd  of  one  of  thefe  places,  e.  g.  London,  import  mare  com» 
modicies  from  Amfterdam  than  they  export  to  it,  a  balance  of  cafli 
will  be  due  to  Amderdam,  which  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  convey  % 
am)  there  will  always  be  more  merchants  in  London  who  have 
money  to  pay  at  Amfterdam,  than  there  will  be  who  have 
money  to  receive  there.  Confequently  a  merchant  at  Amfter* 
dam,  where  there  are  many  bills  upon  London,  muft  pay  a  pre-> 
mium  to  have  thofe  bills  difcounted  }  whereas  the  few  bills  at 
London  upon  Amfterdam  will  bear  a  higher  price  than  tbeir 
real  value,  on  account  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  want  fuch 
b.Us  having  money  to  pay  in  Amfterdam*  In  this  cafe,  the 
exchange  is  faid  to  be  Mow  par  at  London,  and  abom  par  at 
Amfterdam. 

It  is  plain  from  thefe  principles,  that  when  the  exchange  is 
below  par,  in  any  ftate,  that  ftate  lofes  as  debtor  or  buyer,  aad 
gains  as  creditor  and  feller.  There  is  therefore  an  additional  en* 
couragement  to  exportation,  where  importation  has  been  cx«- 
ceifive,  and  therefore  a  conftant   tendency  to  a  balance  of  the 

iraportatioti 
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iii^>ortation  and  exportation  in  the  feveral  commercial  cottntries 
of  the  world* 

Lending  money,  as  welf  as  paying  of  debts,  equally  turns 
the  exchange  agninft  a  coutitry,  whi^h  ibews  that  the  exchange 
is  no  rule  for  judging  of  the  profperity  of  trade  *. 

It  muft  be  iulderftbod  that  this  atcouht  o<^  exchange  has 
nothing  to  do  Di^ith  the  profit  of  the  bankers*  'f^ReV  only  affift 
merciiant^  in  negociating  their  bills,  and  muft  be  paid  for  their 
srffiftiUice,  whether  the  perfons  Who  etnploy  th^m  be  gainers  or 
lo£sr&  by  their  dealings. 


*  Sir  Jfttnes  Stuart\  ObfervtU0Q«»  vol,  i.  p.  3#. 
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LECTURE      LIV. 

Thi  Con/ejuenets  of  a  Jburijhing  Stati  $f  Sniety  deduced.  What 
Kinds  of  Luxury  are  hurtful.  How  far  the  Country  in  which 
Luxury  prevails  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  Self -defence  or 
the  contrary.  The  Temper  of  Mind  in  luxurious  and  barbarous 
Ages  compared.  The  Mifchiefs  of  Idlenefs.  The  State  of  Fir- 
pie  in  the  earlier  and  later  Periods  of  mojl  Hiflories.  Effe^s  of 
large  capital  Cities.  The  dreadful  Confequence  of  a  total  de^ 
pravity  of  Manners.    Gaming.     Education. 

AFTER  confidering  the  attention  that  an  hiftorian  ought 
to  give  to  agriculture^  commerce^  and  the  artsi  which  are 
urtiverfally  confidered  as  the  principal  means  of  raifing  all  ftates 
to  their  greateft  perfedlion,  in  the  pofieffion  of  all  the  neceflaries 
and  conveniences  of  life^  that  is,  of  riches^  in  the  only  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  \  we  are  naturally  led  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  confequences  of  this  happy  ftate,  at  which  all  mankind, 
and  all  nations,  are  aiming,  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  tem* 
pers  and  manners  of  men  with  refped  to  virtue  and  vice,  and 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  thefe  affeSions  of  the  mind  upon  the 
outward  circumftances  of  a  people.  It  is  only  die  obfervation 
of  hiftorical  h(h  that  can  authorize  us  to  advance  any  thing 
with  certainty  upon  this  fubjeA. 

As  a  rich  and  flouriifhing  ftate  of  fociety  is  the  obje£l  of  all 
wife  policy,  it  were  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  proper  ufe  of 
riches  was  neceflTarily,  and  upon  the  whole,  hurtful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  The  more  conveniences  men  are  able  to  procure  to 
themfelves,  the  more  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  enjoy  life, 
and  make  themfelves  and  others  happy.  The  only  danger  to 
their  virtue,  and  their  intereft  (which  always  coincide)  is,  left 
through  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  their  appetites,  men 
contrad  difeafes,  enfeeble  their  conftitutions,  and  ihorten  their 
lives.  The  gratification  of  their  tafte  for  mere, ornament  in 
drefs,  equipage,  &c«  cs^n  do  no  real  harm.    Wants  of  this  kind, 

more. 
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more  than  all  dur  wants,  promote  induftry,  and  are  a  moft 
effe&ual  means  of  circulating  wealth.  The  vanity  of  the 
French  makes  them  induftrious,  whereas  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  makes  them  idle.  It  is  but  a  little  in  comparifon 
that  any  man  could  expend  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite 
only.  For  from  this  account  we  ought  to  exclude  thofe  expen- 
five  difhes,  which  vanity,  and  a  tafte  for  elegance  have^tntro- 
duced. 

It  is  faid  that  the  French  baubles,  modes  and  follies  coft 
England,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  little  lefs  than  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  other  nations  in  proportion.  But 
if  the  people  who  bought  thefe  fuperfluities  had  money  to  fpare 
for  the  purchafe  of  them,  what  harm  could  there  be  in  indulging 
their  fancy  ?  Let  the  people  who  complain  of  fuch  trifles  make 
them  themfelves,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fale.  It  was  very 
abfurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  forbid  his  fubje^s  the  ufe  of 
gold  and  filver  ornaments,  as  if  Spain  had  been  an  indigent  re- 
public. It  is  perhaps  proper  to  reftrain  luxury  in  China,  be- 
caufe  the  lands  are  barely  fufficient  to  maintain  their  inhabi* 
tants.  But  it  were  better  to  have  fewer  peoplie,  and  thofe  better 
accommodated. 

It  is  faid  that  living  in  luxury  tends  to  make  men  effeminate 
and  trowardly.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  very  low  and  meagre 
diet,  is  incapable  of  giving  that  ftrength  of  body,  confequently 
that  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  is  derived  from  what  is  called 
better  living.  Inclemency  of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  will  certainly  be  beft  borne  by  thofe  who  have  been 
moft  ufed  to  bear  them.  But  as  natural  courage  depends  on 
bodily  ftrength,  and  the  motive  which  men  have  to  exert  it, 
furely  more  fpirit  and  courage  may  be  expeAed  from  a  man  who 
has  had  good  nouri(bment,  and  who  has  fomething  to  defend, 
than  from  one  who  is  almoft  ftarved,  and  who  has  little  or  no* 
thing  to  fight  for.  The  Englifh  common  people  may  be 
termed  rich  and  luxurious  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  in  France ;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  general,  they 
have  both  more  ftrength  of  body,  and  more  true  courage,  than 
they. 

Befides, 
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BefideS)  in  t  country  where  there  are  ttiovt  richer  there 
iflay  general!]^  be  expected  hiorc  tmproireih^nts  of  all  kinds^ 
and  conftquently  mdre  imwUdgi.  And  kfiowfedge  employed 
ID  defence  of  the  ftate  is,  in  eiFedj  an  addition  of  power. 
Thus  the  Romans,  by  their  difciplihe  and  fkill  in  war,  held  out 
many  centuries  againft  the  haldy,  but  ignorant  favages  of  the 
North. 

High  living,  indeed,  certainly  enfeebles  the  body,  and  it  is 
the  fource  of  many  other  evils.  But  it  is  M  preferable  to  a 
date  of  idlenefs,  and  barbarity^  which  is  generally  the  alter- 
native of  it.  In  a  people  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  luxury  there 
is  never  found  that  treachery,  and  cruelty,  which  charaSerize 
almoft  all  uncivili^d  and  barbarous  ftates ;  but  commonly  a 
higher  and  jufter  fenfe  of  honour,  and  a  greater  humanity  of 
temper.  Between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars,  when  the 
conftitution  of  Rome  was  moft  perfeA,  die  praAf fe  of  poifoning 
Was  fo  common,  that  during  one  fe?(bn,  it  is  &id,  the  praetor 
puniflied  capitally  for  this  crime  about  three  tboufimd  perfons  iidi 
one  part  of  Italy. 

As  to  the  fondnefs  for  money,  which  is  oiie  great  caufe 
of  rapacious  and  unjuft  methods  of  obtaining  it,  and  con(e- 
<^ttently  of  much  vice  and  wickedneft,  that  muft  be  equal. 
Where  there  are  equal  opportunities  of  knowing  the  ufe  of 
it.  A  porter,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  not  lefs  greedy  of  money, 
which  he  fpends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier,  who  pur- 
chaies  champaign  and  ortolans.  Nothing  can  reftrain  a  love  of 
money  but  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  may  reafonably 
be  expeded  to  abound  moft  in  an  age  of  luxury  and  knowledge. 
In  Poland,-  where  there  are  the  fewel!  arts  and  improvements  of 
any  kind,  venality  and  corruption  prevail  to  the  greateft  degree 
imaginable  ;  and  in  England  the  elcdors  are  more  corrupt  than 
the  eleded. 

'With  refpeS  even  to  a  tafte  for  ornament,  that  innocent  and 
really  ufeful  branch  of  luxury,  it  appears  to  be  every  where  equal 
to  its  power  of  (hewing  itfelf.  The  Hottentot  is  as  proud  of  his 
bladder  faftened  to  his  hair,  as  the  European  of  any  ornament 
he  can  put  on.  The  native  Americans  carry  their  tafte  for  orna- 
ment 
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ment  to  the  moll  ridiculous  contrivances.  Both  their  women, 
apd  even  their  men,  were  found  with  plates  of  gold  hanging 
from  their  nofes  upon  their  upper  lips. 

Idleneft  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  moft  deftrudive  vices.  It 
has  therefore  been  the  obje£t  of  every  good  ftatefman  to  keep 
the  bulk  of  the  people  as  much  as  poffible  fully  employed. 
The  Romans  always  feverely  felt  the  efieds  of  a  dilbanded  army ; 
and  the  prodigious  increafe  of  robberies,  and  public  violence  of 
all  kinds,  is  always  the  confequence  of  the  like  event  with  us. 
For  the  famereafon,  a  great  number  of  livery-fcrvants,  who  are 
both  idlp  and  vicious,  and  have  little  to  do,  are  a  great  nuifance 
tp  fociety.  The  unbounded  violence  of  the  feudal  times  was 
conmiitted  by  naen  who  had  hardly  any  thing  elfe  to  do. 
Almofi  all  the  diforders  of  the  Roman  ftate,  towards  the  decline 
of  the  republic,  may  alfo  be  afcribed  to  the  abfolute  idlenefs 
of  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  They  were  maintained 
by  diftributions  of  corn,  for  which  they  paid  nothing.  Con- 
fequentjy  all  tillage  and  hufbandry  was  negleAed,  and  they 
were  at  liberty  for  any  2A  of  violence  they  could  be  inftigated 
to.  For  the  (ame  reafon  many  holidays  are  very  hurtful  to 
tbe  ftate,  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at  Athens,  that  ex- 
cufed  a  man  from  maintaining  his  father  if  he  had  taught  him 
no  trade. 

Many  ftates  in  the  early  period  of  their  hlftory  have  beeii  re- 
markable &r  their  frugality  and  virtue,  which,  in  confequence 
of  becoming  rich,  have  become  abandoned  to  vices  of  all  kinds. 
The  difference  may  chiefly  be  afcribed  to  their  conftantemploy- 
n^ent,  and  an  equality  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  former  cafe.. 
This  latter  circumftance  is  of  confiderable  confequence.  Where 
there  are  no  perfons  of  over-grown  fortunes,  there  is  nothing 
greatly  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  envy,  and  emulation,  of  ambition, 
and  rapacioufhefs^  through  the  influence  of  which  men  over- 
come their  natural  averfion  to  other  vices.  In  the  earJy  times 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  an  heirefe  might  (afely  be  trufted 
with  her  neareft  relation  ^  but  when  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
were  changed,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  that  law.  In  the 
former,  comparatively  happy  pcrio4>  the  people  dijd  not  even 

midke 
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make  ofe  of  the  power  they  had  contended  for,  of  chufirig  their 
magiflrates  from  their  own  body ;  but  afterwards  they  abtifed 
that,  and  every  power. 

Obfervations  fimilar  to  thefe  may  be  made  concerning  the 
fucceffion  of  princes  in  moft  empires.  The  kings  of  all  the 
twenty- two  dynafties  in  China,  began  with  a  vigorous  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs  ;  but  their  fucceflbrs  grew  daily  more  and 
more  effeminate,  till  at  laflthey  were  dethroned  by  fome  enter- 
prifmg  ufurper. 

The  largenefs  of  capital  cities  is  alfo  a  great  means  of  pro- 
moting the  mofl  deftruftive  luxury^  In  fhort,  luxury  may  be 
faid  tp  be  in  proportion  to  this  circumflance,  together  with 
the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  the  riches  of  a  ftate.  When 
perfons  who  have  wealth  at  their  command  live  near  together, 
they  are  conflantly  and  unavoidably  aAuated  by  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  to  go  beyond  one  another,  in  every  article  of  extra- 
vagance and  expence.  And  confidering  how  many  prudent 
methods  there  are  of  diflributing  money,  without  encouraging 
kiienefs,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  much  of  it  (hould  be 
fquandered  away  to  fo  little  purpofe.  The  fame  care  and  toil 
which  would  raife  a  difh  of  peas  at  Chriflmas,  would  give  bread 
to  a  whole  family  during  fix  months. 

The  confequence  of  abfolute  corruption  and  profligacy  of 
manners  is  dreadful  indeed.  It  is  inconfiftent  with  the  very 
being  of  civil  fociety.  Where-  the  paffion  for  wealth,  as  the 
means  of  luxury,  is  fuperior  to  every  other  affedion,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  a  man  fhould  fometimes  think  it  his  intereft  to  facri- 
lice  his  country,  and  every  principle  of  honour  and  confcience, 
to  it. 

Above  all  other  methods,  the  ptzAict  of  gaming  is  the 
greatefl  incentive  o(  avarice,  profufion,  and  profligacy  of  every 
kind.  A  man  who  has  gained  an  eftate  by  the  turn  of  a  die 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  ufe  it  with  the  fame  moderation  and 
prudence,  as  if  he  had  acquired  it  by  hisownlnduflry  $  and  a 
man  who  lofes  an  eftate  by  the  fame  means  feldom  finds  himfelf 
gifpofed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  any  other }  at  leafl, 
any  more  honourable.    His  mind  is  then  ready  to  catch  at  any 

method 
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method  which  will  enable  him  to  repair  his  fortune  as  expedi- 
tioully  as  he  loft  it :  and  if  bribery  and  corruption  be  necei&ryy 
it  is  to  be  feared,  he  will  not  make  much  fcruple  of  them. 

There  is  no  effedual  method  of  reftraining  vice  of  all  kinds  but 
by  early  and  deeply  inculcating  the  principles  of  integrity,  ho- 
nour, and  religion,  on  the  minds  of  youth  in  a  fevere  and  virtur 
ous  education.  After  this  they  will  hardly  be  feducedvery  foon ; 
and  when  fobriety  and  virtue  are  become  habitual  to  them, 
they  will  both  find  their  greateft  fatisfadion  in  fuch  a  life  here» 
and  conceive  the  nobleft  and  beft  founded  hopes  of  happinefs 
from  it  hereafter.  And  (notwithftanding  the  advantages  which 
indire£lly  accrue  from  vice  and  folly)  men  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, who  aA  upon  die  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and 
confcientioufly  make  dieir  power  fubfervient  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  are  the  men  who  are  the  greateft  honour  to  human  na* 
ture,  and  the  greateft  bleffi^g  to  human  focicties. 
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LECTURE       LV. 

The  Importance  of  an  Attention  to  lejfer  Things  than  tbofe  dif-^ 
^merfed  of  above.  Influence  of  Politenefs  in  a  Statef  Man^ 
mr$  of  the  Ancients,  What  Farm  of  Governmint  is  wtaft  fa- 
venfruhle  to  Politenffs.  State  of  Pivfrftons  mnamg  the  Greets 
and  R!>tnans.  The  Influenfe  of  donuftic  Slavery  «»  tbe  Afimds 
•f  the  Ancients^  Manners  of  the  Feudal  Times.  The  Rife 
0nd  Progrefs  of  Politenefs  in  Europe.  The  (Jonfe^iunee  §f  es 
free  Intercourfe  between  the  Sexes.  Tbe  Re^fon  ef  tbe  high  Dif^ 
fin^ion  with  which  the  Female  Sex  is  treated  in  Enrape.  Hovi 
far  tbe  Laws  whi^h  regulate  the  Treatment  of  WanuK  dipiud 
Mp0H  the  Climate  of  Coimtries.  Treatment  of  fTmiU  in  the  Eeifi^ 
eanang  the  Greeks^  Romans^  and  barbarous  Nations. 

TH  £  fources  of  general  happiiiefs  in  a  ftate  muft  not  alwajs 
be  looked  for  in  fuch  ftriking  circumftances^  as  govern- 
ment* religion,  laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  though  an  attention 
to  tbefe  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  efTential  in  a  well  regulated 
ftatc  Allowing  tbefe  requifites  to  profperity  to  be  in  the  beft 
condition  imaginable,  we  muft  wait  till  we  have  taken  a  nearer 
view  of  a  people,  in  private  and  domeftic  life,  before  we  can 
juftly  pronounce  whether  they  really  enfoy  their  fituation,  or 
not.  We  muft  not  infer  that,  becaufe  men's  liberty  and  property 
are  fecure,  and  in  a  way  of  being  advanced,  they  therefore 
are  happy.  We  muft  alfo  infpe«ft  their  prevailing  manners  and 
cuftoms,  confider  the  terms  upon  which  common  acquaintance 
live  and  converfe  together,  and  particularly  in  what  manner 
the  two  fexes  behave  to  one  another.  Other  objects  of  attention 
are  fuch  as  may  more  properly  be  faid  to  guard  againft  unhap* 
pinefs.  l*hefe  are  the  things  which  a£^ually  impart  die  chief 
pleafures  that  fweeten  the  cup  of  life,  which  diffufe  a  fpirit  of 
chearftilmefs  over  fociety,  and  give  a  relilh  to  all  the  advantages 
of  it. 

Both 
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Both  hiftory  and  experience  informs  us,  that  mankind  are 
naturally  ielfifh,  fenfual,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  (avagc; 
and  yet  without  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  humanity,  and  con* 
defcenfion  there  can  be  no  good  harmony  and  confidence  in 
fociety.  Societ/,  therefore,  can  never  arrive  at  perfeAion  till 
thofe  vices  to  which  men  are  moft  prone  be  either  eradicated,  or 
dtfguifed,  and  the  oppofite  virtues  either  acquired,  or  counter- 
feited. Abfolutely  to  eradicate  vices,  and  acquire  virtues,  is 
not  to  be  expedied  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  is  happy, 
therefore,  when,  from  a  fenfe  of  decency  and  honour,  they 
learn  the  art  of  preferving  the  appearance  of  virtue.  For  if 
that  appearance  be  habitual,  and  uniform,  it  will  have  nearly 
the  (ame  ttk£k  in  fociety ;  though  the  virtues  themfelves 
would  enable  a  perfon  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  others 
with  far  lefs  pain,  and  mortification  to  himfelf. 

True  poliiemfs  is  the  art  of  feeming  to  be  habitually  influenced 
by  thofe  virtues,  and  good  difpofitions  pf  mind,  which  moft 
contribute  to  the  eafe  and  the  picafure  of  thofe  we  converfe 
with.  And  wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propenfity 
to  any  vice,  or  any  quality  diiagreeable  to  others,  refined  good 
Weeding  has  taught  them  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
and  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  fentiments  quite  contrary  to 
thofe   they  are  naturally  inclined  to. 

The  ancients  knew  little  or  nothing  comparatively  of  tru6 
politenefs,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  they  had  but  little 
enjoyment  of  fociety.  The  fcurrility,  and  obfcenity,  which 
appears  in  the  qaoft  admired  Greek  and  Latin  writers  is 
abominable.  That  they  had  no  idea  of  politenefs  properly  fo 
called,  may  be  feen  by  another  circumftance.  When  any  thing 
is  cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a  fcience,  or  a  branch  of 
virtue,  its  minute  difiin£tions  and  fubdivifions  open  themfelves 
to  view,  and  are  univerffdly  obferved.  7'hus  with  us,  a  fenfr 
of  honour  and  virtue  are  two  things  $  with  the  ancients  they 
were  the  fame:  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  with  theni- 
they  were  little  cultivated  or  underftood ;  and  that  politenefs, 
which  depends  very  much  on  a  nice  fenA  of  honour,  as  diftind 
from  virtue,  could  hardly  be  known  to  them«  All  the  polite* 
D!c{%  and  civility  which  the  anoients-  arrived  at  was  derived  frors^ 
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books  and  flvdy*  It  was  a  faying  of  Meaaodcr)  that  it  vas 
not  ia  the  power  of  the  gods  to  maloe  a  foldkr  poUtc.  So 
diitreat  were  their  notions  of  politcnefs  from  curt. 

Indeed^  ibe  equality  of  pk^olar  ftates  is  very  unfavourahk  ta 
foliteoefs.  Tke  haughty  republicao  who  is  conftandy  engi^ei 
in  a  fierce  contention  for  his  own  prerogatives,  is  aot  Ittcely 
to  acquire  a  babit  of  condofeenfion  to  others ;  wbereaa  in 
anooarehies,  where  all  the  members  of  the  ftate  are  oioit  do** 
pendent  on  one  another,  and  efpecially  in  European  monarchies^ 
where  even  the  prince  bimfelf  is  dependent  on  the  people,  an 
habitual  defire  of  pleafing  is  naturally  generated,  in  which  all 
appearance  of  (elfiftmeft,  and  every  unfi>ciabk  difpo&ttoa  entirely 
vaniibeSf.  and  every  one  feems  to  have  no  other  okjed  than  the 
aafi:  and  pleafuile  of  others. 

The  perfedion  of  co^nplaifance  (though  pcrbafs  not  proper 
pUksmfi)  IS  no  friifere  to  be  feen  but  in  Ghana.  Thciey  £tf  from 
being  confined  to  the  higber  ranks  of  men,  even  the  knreft 
orders  c^  the  people  are  aduatcd  by  it.  The  many  forms  which 
muft  be  obferved  in  the  common  iniercourle  of  Kfe,  and  which 
iOkuft  be  aU  hrofeen  throuf^  before  perilons  can  quarrel  with  < 
anothefy  contribute  not  a  little  to  prefenre  the  profound 
qaiUity  which  reigns  through  the  whole  of  that  vaft  empirew 
The  epocha  of  all  the  politoaefs  the  Romans  ever  had  was  the 
fiune  widi  that  of  the  efkdiliflMient  of  arbitrary  power. 

Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  republic  ace,  in  faA, 
clo£ily  conneded  with,  and  dependtnc  upon,  one  another,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  t)|e  intereft  of  all  who  are  candidates  for  oficc 
and  power  to  court  the  good  opinion  of  the  low^ft  vulgar,  i  do 
ootjcieariy  fee  why  comptaifance  ihould  noa  gaing^und,  and 
become-  habitual,  in  a  popular  ftate  ;  though  it  muflf  be  acknow- 
ledged, thttt  that  kind  of  complailmce  tvhkh  is  acquired  by 
Spurting,  and  adapting  one^s  kVf  to  the  tafte  of  d)c  populaoei 
is  very  different  from  that  cotnplai£mce  which  is  acq[uired  by 
a  ois^n's  ftudying  to  recommend  himfelf  to  hts  fnpcriors.  k  is 
cerc/fih,.  however,  that  it  wad  jiot  the  form  of  their  govemncflS 
only  that  kept  the  Upaiuna  fo^long  ftrangers.  to.  true  poiitendk 
The  Ronaans  had  none  of  thofe  diverfions  aiid  anuifemeitts^ 
which,  tbAMgb  .thejL  <Mitrihuie  to  the.diffipatton  of  our  time, 
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fld  gteitly  ptoifMi  the  bumanizfttioti  of  our  itianfterd«  The^ 
M  jMHtifiting  dikys)  ho  balh^  no  AfleAblied  of  Aobhemen  atid 
perfeftS  of  diifliliftioii  M  ladies*  houfe^.  Th^  women  fkw  each 
Mler  Mly  it  the  fhcWiy  tbt  ibeatfes^  and  %ht  ehcertaimntrtti 
begun  by  Nero.  Even  plays  were  feldom  exhibited  at  Rome 
Jfe  eotfiffarifoh  of  what  tbey  arc  with  o«.  They  y^cPi  more 
ftequeiit  indeed  at  Athetis^  where  gentUmen  were  notafhanted 
to  dance,  0^  6vdn  tb  appear  upori  the  ftage  tbemfelves  \  aiid 
Whetii  tfc«  mannM-s  of  the  people  Were  infinitely  more  a|t«eabtt 
flfttt  the  dnumers  of  thd  Roman9,  who  w^i-e  afliafned  of  (fohdn^^ 
aad  who  took  pleafere  \ti  nothing  but  ftnully  exetcifes^  fliewi 
tf  |ladUM-s,  and  w)M  beaflii. 

The  pra^ic^  of  domeftic  flavtry  coqM  not  fail  to  gitr^  d 
iifage  turn  to  tha  difpofition  of  thd  free-bom  antientS)  and 
fa^tieularly  of  the  Romans  in  their  hter  tiiti^,  when  they 
Wtkit  k>  mdch  vrfe  of  flaves«  What  httmaitity  aitd  delicacy  of 
fcntim^m  totdd  bd  enpeAed  ffom  a  people  who  were  not 
ffliamcd  to  (vJkr  their  old  and  vfdefs  flares,  when  worn  out 
in  their  fttyieb^  to  ftarve  on  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  aa  wai 
fti  doimaon  p^Aice  ac  Rame  ?  It  Waa  a  profefied  (naxrm  of 
ihe  Met  Cato  to  fell  his  fuper'^anmiased  flavea  at  any  pricei 
father  tbim  maintain  what  ht  eAeetned  an  ufekfiburd<!h.  A 
cha'med  flave  for  a  porter  was  a  common  fight  at  Ronie»  Vidiua 
Pdllio  ufed  to  throw  hia  ftaves  who  had  difoUtged  him  into  his 
Mi<^p6nd9,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  muHets.  In  the  Roman 
Wi  fidkve^  Were  always  confidered,  not  as  metty  baring  any 
fights  of  their  own^  but  as  ruf  the  mere  property  of  theit 
Aiillcrd. 

The  feudal  iitfiH^  whkh  fuceeeded  the  Roiliaa  empire^  were 
a^  Ht4e  favourable  to  politeAefs,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of 
fcciety.  Thd  firft  dawnings  of  poiitenefs  in  later  times  ap-» 
Feared  ac  Flertence,  about  the  age  of  Petrarch.  It  was  more 
00iifpi«(ioii4  i#  the  famity  of  the  Medici,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
^  of  Pope  Leo*  It  then  made  fome  figure  at  the  court  of 
tpain,  during  th^  flotfrifhing  ftiite  of  that  monarchy)  but 
v^ivcd  its  laft  improvements  in  France,  in  the  middle  and 
^^r  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  French  are  now 
thought  to  have  in  a  great  meafure  perfe^ed  that  art,  the  moft 
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agreeable  of  all  olhers,  F  art  dg  vivre^  die  art  of  fociety  and 
converfation ;  and  tbey  have  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  their 
tafte  for  poiitenefs,  luxury,  and  entertainments,  followed  ia 
til  parts  of  Europe,  which  tbey  may  look  upon  as  their  own 
forming. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIIL  Voltaire  fays,  the  minds  of  mea 
were  generally  grofs  and  uncultirated ;  a  iavage  pedantry  foured 
tba  minds  of  all  the  put>lic  bodies  appointed  for  the  educatioo 
of  youth,  and  even  thofe  of  the  magiftracy.  It  was  only  under 
the  adminiftration  of  Richlieu  that  the  French  began  to  nuke 
themfelves  efteemed  every  where  by  their  agreeable  and  polite 
manners,  though  that  great  minifter  himfelf  lived  lo  fee  bit 
little  more  than  the  dawnings  of  the  prefent  fpkndor  of  his 
nation.  He  had  given  balls,  fays  the  fame  writer,  but  they 
virere  without  tafte,  as  were  all  the  entertainments  before  bis 
time.  The  French,  who  have  fmce  carried  the  art  of  dancing 
to  perfedion,  had  only  a  few  Spanifti  dances  in  the  minori^of 
Lewis  XIV.  as  the  iaraband,  the  courante,  &c.  though  the 
French  vivacity,  and  regard  for  the  fair  fex,  were  taken  noticeof 
in  a.  much  earlier  period.  And  one  may  almoft  judge  of  tbe 
politenefs  of  a  people,  and  of  ail  refinements  in  their  behaviour, 
from  this  fingle  circumftance,  viz>  the  treatment  of  women 
among  them. 

.  Where  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  is  open,  it  is  im* 
poffible  but  that  there  Aiould  be  a  mutual  dedre  to  pleafe,  which 
V^rill  give  the  male  fex  a  foftnef^  of  temper,  and  tendernefr  of 
Sentiment,  which  they  could  never  have  acquired  by  conferring 
with  their  own  fex  only,  and  without  which,  the  temper  and 
manners  even  of  the  femaks  could  not  have  been  the  nioft 
lovely  and  engaging.  And^  indeed,  the  feeds  o(  politenert» 
though  they  were  long  buried  in  the  barbarity  of  the  feudal  cuftoms 
(when  a  woman  might  be  feen  waiting  whole  days  in  a  church 
till  tbe  vaflal,  to  whom  tbe  feudal  lord  had  prefented  her,  cither 
married  her«  or  compounded)  maybe  difcovered  in  U^e  earlieft 
cuftoms  and  laws  of  the  northern  nations.  The  Scythians  and 
the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  women  of  their  liberty^ 
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but  made  them  equal  with  themfelves.  A  fine  for  injuring  a 
woman  was  double  for  the  fame  injury  done  to  a  man. 

Somd,  however,  fay  that  the  very  high  diftinAion  with  which 
the  fex  is  treated  in  Europe  is  to  be  looked  for  from  another 
quarter*  They  fay,  that  a  notion  of  African  extraction  got 
footing  in  Spain,  that  women,  being  the  ornaments  of  the 
world,  were  to  be  adored^  and  that  the  fchools  of  regulated 
gallantry,  which  among  the  Arabs  and  Moors  were  conheded 
with  their  original  infiitutions,  found  a  ready  reception  among 
the  Spaniards,  who  even  improved  its  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  communicated  them  to  all  Europe*  It  is  certain  that  the 
embelliihments  of  the  Arabian  compofitions  are  adventures, 
feftivals  and  heroic  feafts,  in  the  caufe  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  dired  the  treatment  of  women 
depend  very  much  upon  the  climate  of  a  country,  fo  that  fome 
nations  are  deprived  by  nature  of  the  very  means  of  poKtenefs. 
In  warm  climates  men's  paffions  are  certainly  more  violent  than 
in  thojfe  which  are  cold  or  temperate^  This  is  very  evident 
with  refped  to  Spain,  and  moft  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia. 
The  claffical  books  of  China  confider  it  as  a  miracle  that  a  man 
Ihould  find  a  woman  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  a  houfe, 
and  not  ofFer  violence  to  her.  And  when  love  goes  beyond  a 
certain  pitch  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free 
incercourfe  between  the  fexes,  on  which  the  politenefs  of  a 
nation  will  always  depend,  fo  that  nations  in  temperate  climates 
fiand  the  faireft  chance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  moft  other  kinds 
of  improvement. 

It  mufl  likewife  be  confidered,  that  in  hot  countries  women 
are  marriageable  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  before 
their  underftandings  can  have  ripened,  and  confequently  before 
they  can  have  acquired  any  influence,  and  that  they  are  generally 
pail  child-bearing,  and  have  out-lived  al)  their  charms,  a1)out 
thirty,  when  their  underfbnd^ngs  are  in  perfedion.  The  conie-* 
quence  of  this  is,  that  won]ien  are  only  confidered  as  tlieobjeiSs  of 
pleafure  and  luxury,  and  not  as  the  partakers  apd  promoters  of  it. 

In  the  Eafl,  wompn,  being  faKorn  flaves,  have  (eldom  any 
education*  They  never  appear  at  entertainments,  they  impart 
no  cheerfuln^fs  to  their  maflef '$  heart,  nor  introduce  gaiety  into 
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the  public  inannrr^,  but  arc  always  ftriSly  ^^tM  bycoaucbi 
as  the  mere  pfopcrty  of  the  mei>.  In  Perfta,  fays  ^/Jr.  ChaT4i5i 
fhcygive  the  women  tbrir  clo^ths,  as  if  they  were  children. 
Judged,  it  were  highly  imprudent  io  thofe  cpuniric?  tQcoaft4(f 
ihp  WOOicn  in  any  other  light,  of  to  give  theip  more  liberty.  Ig 
XMrkcy»  Pcrfia,  Indoftan^China,  and  J^pan,  where  the  woovc| 
nee  ftridtly  confined,  their  morals  are  admirable ;  wherc^  m  ^ 
Irulies,  and  other  places  where  the  civil  goverqn^ent  if  pot  ^ 
^^^U^7  Jnco  cannot  aftcnd  to  the  morals  pf  their  wive^,  fMif 
i^rregul^irities  are  faid  tp  be  yery  great.  . 

It  is  a  happinefs,fays  MpAtcfq^iew,  tp  live  in  a  country  wijp-f 
tb^  chains  of  the  fair  fey  poliOi  fociety,  and  where  the  w^V^ 
prcferving  themielyes  fpr  their  bu(baAdSi  (erve  fpr  ^  |K9Miet 
went  pf  all* 

rf  he  Athenians  defivcd  cpnuderable  advantage  even  frow  ^Wf 
coMrtemans  whp  h^  bad  a  goc^d  education.  Their  hpyf^  w^ 
p^QXtip4  to  by  the  6rft  men  in  the  comqoonwealtbt  #nd  b^of 
their  grea?e(^  ilatcfmcn,  and  beft  orators,  are  faid  to  bave^erivc^ 
tbfir  ^ft  accompliibmcnts  from  their  converfa^pp*  Thr 
|)ifipry  of  Perides  and  Afpafia  is  well  koqwp.  TheUl^advaQ- 
t^g^$  could  Qof  b^  derived  fron>  the  company  pf  the  frct\tm 
Alheniaf^s*  No  woman  of  character  ai^iong  tt^e  Gre^l^  ever 
cpi^verfed  with  ^ny  perfon^  but  thofe  of  her  oinrn  family,  tf4 
in  tbat  they  were  confined  to  the  mo(l  remote  ipartnur^  of  tte 
baufe^  V^herp  the  niep  had  no  accefs.  As  for  the  Rpiaami 
Wt\?t  delicacy  could  ^e  t^fi^  from  them,  wtitn  diyorcc^  wcrf 
fo  eafy  and  cuftomary  amongfl  them,  as  almoft  amam)te4  ^^  9 
lending  aa4  e^cchanging  of  their  lyives ;  as  Cato  i^  iaid  fp  feavc 
parted  with  hif  to  Hortenfius*  As  i^ell  almoft  mght  Wf  eJ(pe4 
delicacy  or  politenefi?  from  our  anceftors  the  Grifop;^,  ??id| 
whom  it  is  faid  tp  have  b^ en  cudomary  for  ten  pr  ^  dp*^  W» 
tp  live  together,  having  their  wiyes  and  children  in  coB^mon. 

In  all  ancient  nations,  and  early  time^,  we  read  of  q^  givij\| 
money  for  their  wives,  inftead  of  receiving  portion?  lyith  itap  i 
a  plain  mark  in  how  unfavourable  a  l^gbt^  >ifith  refpe^  to 
politenefs,  they  were  confidered.  They  were  npt  trfatcd  a?  the 
companions,  but  as  the  property,  and  ferying  fof  tjbe  conv«ai««ce, 
of  their  hufbands. 
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LECTURE      LYI. 

Tbi  Inftuince  rf  Religion  on  Ciinl  Society.  Jn  what  Cireum/ianus 
it  has  tbe  greatej}  Foree^  The  TJfe  of,  it  in  Statts.  AivaiAagos 
rtfultii^  from  Cbrijiianity  in  Europe*  Jbufes  of  Religim.  Cf 
Oaths*  Toleration  and  Per/ecution.  Jn  vjbat  Cireun^anca 
mofi  violent.  Ejfe£Is  of  Superjiition^  specially  in  unciviUzed 
Countries,  Human  Sacrifices.  The  Connexion  (f  Modes  of 
fjeligion  with  Forms  of  Government. 

NEXT  to  the  forms  of  government  ^  and  the  fubje<Sl  of  loiVh^ 
the  influence  of  religion  on  civil  focicty  cannot  fail  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  ;  and  legiflators^  an4 
minifters  of  ftate  have  too  often  found  it  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  inftrumentsof  civil  policy  ;  the  hiftory  of  almoft  ^vcry 
country  affording  inftances  of  its  being  either  an  excellent  ally 
<0  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftratc,  or  the  moft  dangerous  rival 
fce  can  have.  By  religion  I  here  mean,  in  general,  that  principle 
by  which  men  are  influenced  by  the  dread  of  evil,  or  the  hope 
of  reward,  from  unknown  and  ioviftble  caufes ;  whether  the  * 
good  or  the  evil  be  expe<^ed  to  take  place  in  this  world,  or  in 
another;  Which  comprehends  enthufiafin,  fuperftition,  and  every 
other  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  as  well  as  the  true* 
•  Hiftory  exhibits  the  moft  frequent  and  the  moft  ftriking 
inftances  of  the  power  of  this  principle  in  barbarous  nations^ 
and  therefore,  if  properly  applied,  it  comes  moft  (eafonably  in 
aid  of  the  imperfefi  ftate  of  government  in  thofe  countriei. 
The  notion  which  prevailed  in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece^ 
that  the  ghofts  of  deceafed  perfons  haunted  their  murderers^ 
muft  have  had  a  confiderable  eflfe£);  to  prevent  thofe  violence$. 
The  fuperftition  with  which  the  rights  of  hofpitality  are  ob- 
ftrved  in  uncivilized  countries,  is  of  the  fame  nature,  Th« 
fkrong  propenfity  to  fuperftition  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  was 
a  great  means  of  keeping  the  boifterous  (pints  of  Che  I^oouuis  in 
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tolerable  order^  in  fo  ill  balanced  a  conftitudon  as  dieirs  was. 
Of  this  there  are  upon  record  feveral  remarkable  inftances. 
When  the  tribunes  oppofed  Q.  Cincinnatus  in  raifing  an  army, 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
with  views  which  were  known  to  be  oppofite  to  the  intereft  of 
the  people ;  the  old  general  cried  out,  **  Let  all  thofe  who  took 
^*  the  oath  to  the  conful  the  preceding  year  march  immediatelj 
**  under  my  ftandard/'  and  they  inftantly  obeyed.  It  was  not 
even  in  the  power  of  the  tribunes  to  perfuade  them  they  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath. 

With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations  in  a  ftate  equally 
barbarous,  the  obligation  of  religion  was  generally  much 
ftronger  than  that  of  the  plained  dilates  of  morals.  When  the 
Roman  commons  at  one  time  formed  a  defign  to  retire  to  ttie 
facred  mount,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate  and  confuls,  tbey 
ferioufly  propofed  to  kill  one  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  they 
imagined  that  otherwife  they  ihould  be  bound  by  the  oath  diej 
had  taken  to  him.  The  reafon  why  people  in  barbarous  countries, 
and  unformed  governments,  are  more  liable  than  others  to  the 
influence  of  religion  or  fuperftition,  equally  affeds  all  people 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  nature,  and  are  fubjed  to  a  great 
variety  of  fortune  and  unforefeen  ill  accidents,  depending  upon 
unknown  and  uncertain  caufes.  This  may  eafily  ^  be  obferved 
even  in  gamefters,  though  the  greateft  free-thinkers,  and  the 
mbft  irreligious  of  all  mankind  in  moft  refpe<Sts.  What  is  curilng 
their  ill  luck,  fo  emphatically  and  earneftly  as  they  often  do, 
but  a  fpecies  of  luperftition  ? 

The  ufe  of  religion  to  a  ftate  is  moft  clearly  feen  in  the 
courage  of  the  firft  Saracens,  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear 
death,  nay  exulted  in  the  very  face  of  it,  from  the  belief  that 
the  joys  of  paradife  were  the  certain  and  immediate  reward  of 
all  who  died  in  battle.  The  fuperftition  of  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Romans  often  checked  and  reftrained  their  martial  courage 
for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  regular  and  firm  when  it  was  exerted. 
The  Lacedemonians  would  never  march  till  after  the  full  moon, 
nor  would  they  fight  at  the  battle  of  Platxa  till  the  facrifices 
were  favourable,  though  they  were  drawn  up    in  their  ranb 
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ready  for  the  ei^agement,  and  the  enemy  were  ready  to  cut 
them  to  pieces.  But  no  fboner  did  the  priefts  allow  them  the 
ufe  of  their  arms,  than  their  (hock  was  irrefiftible.  In  Turkey 
it  is  from  religion  that  the  people  derive  their  greateft  reverence 
for  the  prince,  which  cuts  off  all  hopes  from  every  other  family 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  is  a  great  means  of  preferving 
tranquillity  in  that  vaft  and  ilUgovemed  empire. 

Thefe  happy  effects  of  religion  coincide  with,  and  fecond^ 
the  views  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  But  religion  has  often 
operated  powerfidly  in  favour  of  the  beft  interefts  of  manldnd, 
independently  of,  and  in  contradiSion  to,  the  views  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  It  has  been  of  excellent  ufe  to  retrain 
the  extravagance  of  defpoiic  power  in  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  What  would  have  become  of  Spain  and 
PortugfeJ,  fays  Men tefquieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  religion? 
And  for  this  reafon,  he  fays  (what  was  mentioned  before  in 
another  view)  that  if  the  Englifli  ever  be  (laves,  they  will  be 
the  greateft  flaves.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that 
the  precious  fparks  of  liberty  were  kindled  and  preferved  by  the 
puritans  in  England,  and  that  **  it  is  to  this  fe6l,  whofe  principles 
**  appear  fo  frivolous,  and  whofe  habits  fo  ridiculous,  that  the 
**  Engliih  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  conftitution.**  We 
AaU  take  fhe  compliment,  and  defpife  the  refledion. 

The  capital  advantage  derived  fromchriftianity  in  this  wefterA 
part  of  the  world  is  the  toul  abolition  of  ilavery,  in  confix 
quenceof  its  railing  men's  ideas  of  the  importanceof  the  human 
fpecies.  After  the  introdudlon  of  chriftianity  into  the  Roman 
empire,  every  law  which  was  made  relating  to  flaves  was  in 
£ivour  of  them,  till  at  laft  all  the  fubje£ts  of  the  empire  were 
reckoned  equally  free. 

Indeed,  chriftianity  is  almoft  incompatible  with  abfoluts 
defpotic  power,  both  in  fovereigns  and  private  perfons.  It 
has,  fajrs  Montefquieu,  prevented  defpotifln  from  being  efta« 
blifbed  in  Ethiopia,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  largenefs  of  the  emfiire,  and  its  fituation  in  the  midft  of 
African  defpotic  ftates. 

We 
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We  in$)r,  mofrovfr,  feo  ip  tbt  conv^fti  ^  jMgUi  Khwy 
and  Timiir  Bck*  wb»t  wt  «we  la  tbf  oquiuUe  rig toof  nsKioai, 
cibbHfhc^  bjr  chriftianity,  wkidi  lc«¥e  to  tbf  c<NN|tteral  life, 
tibcityi  lawi,  poiTi^ffioni,  and  genefsdly  relt^Jda* 

Soine  advantage^  bavo  indire^Uy  arilbi  from  tlMgrtateft  cor- 
fvptions  of  cbriftiapily*  from  the  exofbitant  power  of  die  pope, 
and  the  fuperftit.ion  of  |hepppi(h  worfliip^  The  naioa  of  ail 
the  wf  ftern  churc^bei  under  one  fupreme  poatiflT  Ablated  the 
infeercourfe  of  nations  in  barbarous  agea^  and  tended  to  bind  all 
the  parts  of  EMrope  into  a  clofer  coone^iou  with  each  otiirr ;  and 
thus  prevented  the  feveral  governiaents  of  it  from  falling,  upon 
fhediffolution  of  the  Ronun  empire,  into  thatdi^oia^  ftate 
in  which  tfaey  were  found  beftvc  the  eftabMlbnKfit  of  ife  And 
the  pomp  of  the  popifli  woribip  contributed  gfready  to  prevent 
the  fine  arts  from  being  totally  left  ia  ^  barbarUjos  of  ^urop^t 
apd  to  their  revival,  antecedent  to  the  revival  of  kamng  in 
this  wefiem  part  of  the  world, 

1  would  be  hu  however,  from  aflerting  that  religioii,  ac* 
cording  to  the  general  definition  I  have  given  of  i^  baa  beeu 
uaiverfally  ufeful  in  fociety.  It  has  often  been  greatly  and 
evidently  hurtfrit,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
and  out  ef  bia  haada.  .  The  Jewiih  flridoefs  in  keeping  tbeir 
fabbath  was  very  near  being  fatal  ^  them  in  the  b^kming  of 
abeir  wars  under  the  Maccabees ;  as  the  fuperftition  of  the 
£gyptiaB8  was  to  thena  when  they  were  invaded  by  Cambyfea^ 
who  entirely  defeated  tbem,  by  placing  in  the  front  of  bis 
f^my  tho(e  animals  which  the  Egyptians  thought  it  impiety  to 
ii^ure«  Tbie  religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  alte  in  other  refpecb 
fxtfen>e]y  prejudiciAl  to  ihem.  It  made  tbem  a^aerfe  to  all 
intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  and  confequently  withheld  from 
ihem  all  the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  ancient  Perftans 
were  fiiffi:rers  by  their  religion  in  the  fame  refpeA.  It  made 
tbem  to  look  upoa  it  as  a  crime  to  navigate  the  rivers,  for  fear 
of  difturbiog  the  elements.  Even  to  this  day  the  Pecfeea 
eonfidec  tbofe  perfons  as  atheifis  who  nuke  long,  voyages. 

Ignorance,  and   fuperftition  (which  alwa]r&  proceeds  from  a 
want  of  knowledge,  putting  imaginary  caufes  in  the  place  of 

true 


Vw  wn)  bivc  kt^  tbe  ppp^Aoo  of  tt^e  mod  l^meat^lile  eviU 
in  the  gpvf  rnm^at  of  ft^ttss,     J^eccaria  foy$  *^  th4^  there  hai 
>c?a  »IW^r  aft  hwp4rcd  tbPirfand  WWhes  cond^mnccj  to  die  bjr  . 
cbriftiao  trihup^l^. 

Tb?  f^l)fticuti9nQf  cercmpai*lf<w  moral  <Jutips  i?  ow  of  t\m 
gf^itcft  ibufcs  pf  rcligiqpt  Thing*  of  this  kin(U  fo  contr^jr, 
pn?  vrouW  think,  to  cpm(Pon  fcj\fe,  vno^l(^n^  be  cmji^ile  ^ 
thi^  day,  bvt  th^^  they  ^re   tpo  )yfU  authenticated.     3vt  w«( 

(J5^itabMp4^n|lyfxeippliM  in  HI  religions,  aivi  ^^  much  ia 
|1^^  4hufe$  pf  chriftignity  ^  in  ^ny  other,  The  Mahomcttmi 
|?y  the  gre«eft  ftrefs  im^giniible  on  thi.igs  which  have  ho  eow^ 

p^on  ivh^tev^r  with  WOr^  virti»e.  Sir  Jan)cs  foftor  %$t, 
Ih.ere  is  no  <;orpraafuJ  in  the  Kor^n  «nore  cn^rgctjq,  pf  hel4  in. 
grenter  r^O?^^  byMMlMipcn,  than  the  pilgrimage  tP  Mecci, 
Tb<?  pilgrilP  is  always  rccl(;ope4  regenerate,  He  whfl  h*^  Ml 
been  there  ()opjp,re$  \\\$  o\^n  ntuat;i9n  in  lify»  wlpiph  ha^  np^ 
peifngfit^ecl  him  tp  pe^fprw  this  ijyty,   4pc!   i^  anxious  fof  tim 

ft4te  of  hi$  fpuj?  , 
Falfe  pnn<?ipl«s pf  rcH^ionhave  cneo^r^geJ  »nen  ta^ominit  %hm 

ipofl;  hprfid  crimes.  Jaurigny  ^pd  B*l|h»ar  QgrjMwI^  v^ho 
afliffin^H  the  pripce  pf  Orange,  Clenien^  the  Doniipi^j^Hit 
^hatcl,  Ravaillac,  ^4  all  the  Other  parricides  pf  tbofe  tiHH9^ 
vent  tocpnfefSon  befgre  they  coppmitted  tb«f  crimen  J. 

The  oppofition  between  ccckfi^ftic^l  ^nd  civil  l^w  h^  beta 
the  pcca(on  of  (Irange  inconfnVacies  ii^  the  ruleof  huoiap  dMty. 

The  l\avcry  of  ipankind  to  ^heir  pyiefts  '^^  barbaroHi;  ^ge^  ia 
hardly  credible.  Vinegar  in  his  hiAory  of  Califprnia,  %^^i  that 
^he  people  of  that  country  bring  their  prieftst  the  be(t  of  thefrwwt 
tjiey  gather,  and  of  wh^t  they  catch  in  6fliing  and  hunting ;  ^beie 
griel^s  terrifjing  them  with  thre^tenipgs,  of  fickoeft^  difaiWr  and 
failure  of  harveft  5  at  other  times  giving  them  the  moft  fanguine 
hopes  of  aflSuenee.  for  they  pretend  to  be  pofleflcd  of  know-» 
led^e  ?n^  power  fuificient  to  accp.mpJiih  all  this,  by  Qpeaps  of  Mieir 
intercourfe  with  invifible  ipirit?*.  Whs^t  ftrengthens  theU  autho^ 

•  Effay  on  Crimes  and  PoniiKmentt,  p.  35, 
i'  Obfenrationt  on  the  Turks,  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
X  Beccaria  on  Crimes,  p.  $4.  §  Vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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rity  is  their  being  the  only  phyficians,  and  tU  their  medicines 
being  adminiftered  with  great  oftentation  and  folemiuty. 

The  hardlhips  that  fuperftition  leads  men  to  infliA  upon 
themfelves  are  fometimes  very  extraordinary.  Charlevoix  fays*, 
the  invitation  to  hunt  the  bear  by  the  nations  of  Canada  is  made 
with  great  ceremony,  and  followed  by  a  &ft  of  ten  days  con- 
tinuance ;  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  tafte  fo  much  as  i 
drop  of  water ;  yet  they  fing  the  whole  day  throu^.  The 
reafen  of  this  faft  is  to  induce  the  fpirit  to  diicover  the  place 
where  a  great  number  of  bears  may  be  found.  At  their  return 
from  the  hunting,  the  firft  di{h  ferved  up  is  the  largeft  beardut 
hte  been  killed,  and  that  whole,  and  with  all  his  entrails.  He 
is  hot  fo  much  as  flayed,  they  being  fatisiied  with  having 
finged  off  the  hair.  This  feaft  is  facred  to  fome  geniuSi 
Whofe  indignation  they  apprehend  (hould  they  leave  a  morfd 
uneaten.  They  muft  not  fo  much  as  leave  any  of  the  broth  in 
which  the  meat  has  b^en  boiled,  which  is  nothing  but  a  quan* 
tity  of  liquid  fat ;  auid  there  never  happens  a  feaft  of  this  Ibrti 
but  fome  eat  themfelves  to  death,  and  feveral  fuffer  feverely. 

The  tortures  which  falfe  religion  makes  men  infllA  upon 
themfelves  and  others  are  dreadful  to  think  of.  To  this  ac- 
count  we  muft  put  all  the  human  facrifices,  and  efpecially 
the  burning  of  children  alive  in  ancient  times,  and  of  women 
with  their  dead  hufbands  in  Itidoftan  at  prefent.  In  this  country 
there  is  an  order  of  men  called  Fajuln*s  or  Jobgies  who  make 
vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  and  in  order  to  obtain  favour  of 
their  god  Brama,  fuffer  the  moft  dreadful  tortures.  Some  ftand  for 
years  on  one  foot,  with  their  arms  tied  to  the  beam  of  ahoafe,  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  till  their  arms  fettle  in  that  pofture,  and 
ever  after  become  ufelefs;  and  fome  fit  in  the  fun  with  their 
faces  looking  upwards  till  they  are  incapable  of  altering  tbe 
pofition  of  their  heads.  Others,  it  is  faid,  make  a  vow  never 
to  fit  or  lie  down,  but  either  walk  or  lean.  Accordingly,  a 
rope  being  tied  from  one  bough  of  a  tree  to  another^  a  piUoMr, 
or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on  which  they  lean.     But  thefeare&id 

♦TrtTd$,vol.  i.  p.  iSi. 
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to  alter  their  pofture  vi4iea  they  pray,  being  drawn  up  by  their 
J^eels  to  the  bou^h  of  a  tree,  their  head  hanging  down  towards 
the  earth,  as  unworthy  to  look  up  to  heaven.  The  people,  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  make  a  merit  of  feeding  them.  Mr.  Grofe  fays*» 
that  a  Gentoo  was  near  periihing  with  diirft,  though  there  was 
water  enough  on  board,  becaufe  be  would  not  ufte  that  which 
belonged  to  a  perfon  of  another  religion. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Mexicans  to  their  prifoners,  and  alfo  their 
feverities  to  themfelves,  exceed  all  that  we  know  of  in  modern 
times.  At  the  dedication  of  the  great  temple  at  Mexico  Clavi- 
gero(ays  f,  there  were  fixty  or  leventy  thoufand  human  facri* 
fices.  The  ufual  annual  amount  of  them  was  about  twenty 
thoufimid. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accuftomed  to  the  bloody  facrifices  of 
their  prifoners,  (bed  alfo  much  of  their  own  blood.  It  makes 
one  ihudder,  (ays  this  writer,  to  read'  of  the  auftcrities  they 
exercifed  on  themfelves,  either  in  atonement  for  their  offences, 
or  in  preparation  for  their  feftivals.  Among  other  feverities, 
their  priefts  ufed  to  thruft  fharp  inftruments  through  their 
tongues.  Among  the  Tlafcalans  few  could  bear  the  feverities 
of  their  dreadful  annual  fail  %• 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be  when  conducted 
by  improper  hands,  nuy  be  feen  in  the  horrid  exceiles  of  the 
Anabaptifis  in  Germany  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  of 
the  levellers  in  England  during  the  civil  wars,  and  thedefpe- 
rate  courage  and  ihocking  cruelties  of  that  people  in  Afla,  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  term  ajafin.  Thefe  people  were  fo 
devoted  to  their  chief,  that  they  efteemed  it  glorious  to  die  at 
his  command.,  and  would  chearfully  engage  in  any  undertaking 
which  he  enjoined  them,  though  they  were  fure  to  fufFer  the 
•moft  cruel  death  in  con(equence  of  it.  By  the  hands  of  thefe 
aifaffins  fell  many  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  chriftian  crufaders  in 
the  holy  wars  i  and  no  precautions  could  be  effefiual  againft 
their  attacks.  For  almoft  any  man  may  command  the  life  of 
another,  if  he  make  no  difficulty  of  (acrificing  his  own. 

•  Trtreli  vol.  1.  p.  188.  - 

t  Hiftory  of  Mtxko,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  {  Ibid.  rol.  i.  p.  a88. 
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Th*  crils  5vhlch  countries  hzft  fuffefcd  ifi  eonrequchtt  of 
ihe  mad  Aipeffticidn  of  theif  itiagiftrite^  Hr^  ttiiltfi  to  tnMMbnt^ 
trtd  hofribic  to  think  of.  Above  eight  hundred  perfbtii  Vftt6 
burned  in  England  fbrtheit  adhtrence  to  the  prtnc-ftant  religroA 
ill  queen  Mary's  reign ;  and  in  the  Teverid  perfechtions  proitioted 
by  Philip  11.  no  Ms  thaita  hundred  tbourand  pciibn!^  are  Taid 
to  have  periflied  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Philip  HI. 
from  the  fame  principle,  drove  thdtt  than  mne  hundred  rhoufand 
Morifcoesoat  of  his  dominions  by  one  edift,  with  ftichelrctfm* 
ftance^  of  inhumanity  in  the  execution  of  it,  as  Spaniards  ^I0n6 
could  exercife,  and  the  inquifition  aldne  alpptore.  Thif  biqui* 
fition,  ai  Sir  Jofiab  Child  obferres,  has  contribuded  mor6  td 
depopulate  Spain  than  all  its  vaft  fetttements  in  the  Indjes. 

Voltaire  fayS)  that  nb  kh  than  fifty  thoufand  fitftilies  qtiittd 
France  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  after  the  revocation  4f  tht 
edid  of  Nantes,  tnd  were  afterwards  followed  by  others  wh6 
carried  their  arts,  Manufadures,  and  fiche^  with  them  into 
fereirgft  eountries.  Thus  France  loft  about  five  hundred  dtott^ 
Cmd  inhabttartts,  an  immenfb  quantity  of  f})ecie,  and,  what  is ftill 
fltore,  the  ttttiy  with  whkh  their  eneohies  enriched  themfeWe^. 
Holland  gained  officers  and  foldiers;      ''The  printe  of  Orange, 

iftd  the  duke  of  SAvoy,  hid  three  regiments  of  French  refugees. 

Ko  ftftte  ever  Atflrred  more  in  its  <Millituiion  and  admlnif- 
tfatrM  by  the  influence  of  religion  than  the  ethpire  of  Cod- 
ftantino^)  for  fome  centuries  bcfot«iti  final  diflblution.  Th^ 
monks  fnterfered  With  all  public  bufinefs,  ind  public  btifiiHi 
was  often  ftafnefully  negletSled  for  the  Okt  of  religion.  The 
emperors  would  be  prefiding  in  eouncils  where  the  idleft  of 
M  controverfies  Were  difcafTed^  Inftead  t>f  confulting  about 
afiiiirs  of  ftate  in  their  cabinet,  of  being  at  the  bead  of  their 
ffmfes  in  the  field.  They  were  at  one  time  (b  faf  fank  irt 
fupefftttien,  thai  ConiUmine  Li  B^rbu  took  his  two  brothers 
lo  reigu  akmg  with  him,  m  imitation  of  the  Trinity. 

Thtfe  evils,  and  particulate  rtofe  aHfing  firom  perfccutldtt, 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  imo  the  aceotrnt  when  we  make  an 
cfiiinate  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from  chriiUaaity. 
The  moft  illuftrious  examples  of  toleracioa  ar«  €ertaia!y  net  to 

be 
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he  found  among  chtlftians.  Mflbotnetans  in  gcnetsl  art  muA 
»ore  generous  in  their  feiidnwnls  on  that  head,  notwithiland tdg 
their  religion  was  indebted)  for  its  firft  propagation  and  ex<- 
tenfive  fpread,  chiefly  to  the  fword.  But  this  difierence  is 
owing  to  the  greater  atcachmmt  which  chriftians  have  to  their 
religion,  and  their  belief  of  the  importance  of  the  tenets  of  it. 
If  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  fiek  tolerated  all  religions  by  pub- 
lic edi^,  which  is  certainly  much  to  their  honour ;  it  muft  ht 
coiiliderecly  that  they  were  men  who  payed  little  regard  to  re- 
UgiOM  themftlvcs,  and  thought  the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  H 
matter  of  very  little  importance  to  the  world.  AH  the  people 
uidieeaft,  except  the  Mahometans,  believe  all  religions  to  lie 
in  tltemfelves  indifFercm. 

The  religion  of  the  Oentoos  is  the  moft  tolerant  of  aay^ 
They  think  that  a  diveriityof  worfliip  is  agreeable  to  the  GoA 
of  the  umverfe,  and  they  feftufe  to  admit  or  make  any  convtns. 
With  all  tbeir  religious  horror  at  the  killing  of  an  ox,  tbe^ 
have  no  averfion  to  others  who  do  it. 

The  Mahometans,  though  they  do  not  perfecute  to  desth, 
yet  conceive  the  gieatcft  abhorrence  of  other  religiocts.  It  ia 
early  inculcated  on  tbeir  children^  who  are  taught  to  Call  unl>^^ 
lievers  by  the  moft  opprobrious  names«  Take  the  ma^  miferaU^ 
Turk,  fays  Sir  James  Porter  *,  de^d^nt  on  a  chriftian,  one 
who  lives  by  him,  and  ftarvet  without  htm ;  let  the  chriflbui 
require  of  him  the  fiAi$ati9n  $f  Piate^  ox  pgaa  be  witbjoUy  he 
would  fobner  die  than  giveit*  He  would  think  himfelf  aboilii- 
jaated  by  God.  The  moft  they  dare  iky,  and  many  think  it  faying 
loo  much,,  i^gcod  ki  toiH^  ymi 

It  is  not|  however,  doing  this  argement  juftice  to  fuppofe 
that  there  was  nothing  like  perfecution  among  the  ancients. 
Laws  agaioft  exteraal  faperftition  were  of  old  ftanding,  and 
Very  fevere  among  the  Romans,  diough,  in  general,  they  wer^ 
not  rigoroufly  executed.  Immediately  after  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul,  they  forbad  any  of  the  hatives,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
be  initiated  in  the  rdigion  of  the  Druids,  in  Greece  too  a 
cooformity  to  tbeeftabiiflied'relrgioni  and  even  refped  for  thft 

Obfervfttiontf  toJ.  i.  p.  15.  ,  ■  •    v   . 
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moft  ridiculous  traditions  belonging  to  it  (fiich  as  the  magir- 
tratcs  themrdves,  in  the  enlightened  ages  of  Greece,  cannot  be 
ftppored  to  believe)  were  enforced  by  feverc  civil  penalties, 
Stilpo  was  banifhed  by  the  council  of  A<eopagus  for  afErming 
diat  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  not  a  divinity,  but  the  work- 
manihip  of  Phidias  the  fculptor. 

Tt  is  obfervable  in  the  hiftory  of  perfecution,  that  it  is  always 
the  moft  violent  between  feds  which  are  the  moft  nearly  related. 

The  greater  is  their  agreement,  the  niore  itriking  are  the  few 
points  in  which  they  differ ;  and  the  more  dothofe  parties  which 
approach  near,  and  yet  cannot  unite,  interfere  with  one  another. 
InPerfia,  all  religions  are  tolerated  except  the  fed  of  Omar. 
The  Jews  were  fpared  in  queen  Mary's  perfecution'  of  the 
proteftants,  and  are  to  this  day  tolerated  in  Rome,  and  many 
popifli  countries. 

A  perfecution  that  is  tolerably  moderate,  either  in  time  or 
degree,  is  certainly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  any  religion  i 
according  to  the  old  maxim,  that  <*  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
^  is  the  feed  of  the  church  ;"  but  the  fmall  number  of  protef- 
taats  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fince  the  eredion  of  the  inquifition, 
proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  long  and  great  hardfliips  are 
capable  of  exterminating  a  religion.  However,  in  general,  as 
Voltaire  fays,  politicians  would  find  that  the  fureft  method  of 
exterminating  religion  is  by  rewards,  and  not  by  puniihments, 
to  make  men  forget  it,  and  not  to  think  of  it. 

In  all  governments,  I  believe,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  generiil  regard  to  religion,  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  truth  i 
men  being  required  to  make  a  folemn  appeal  t§  Gcd^  or  odier 
invifible  powers^  with  an  implied  imprecation  upon  themielves 
if  they  falfiHed.  This  pradlice  may  have  fuited  pretty  well  with 
a  barbarous  and  fuperfticious  age,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences.  Oaths  are  fo  mulripied 
in  fome  countries,  and  required  in  cafes  in  which  the  temptation 
to  violate  them  is  fo  great,  that  the  reverence  due  to  them  if 
much  declined,  and  with  that  a  refpcA  for  religion  and  n^orality 
in  general,  which  makes  the  oath  itfelf  of  littkeffca;  fotfaat 
the  intcrefts,  both  of  religion  and  of  government,  arc  injured 
by  this  connexion. 

Much 
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Much  better  were  it  for  civil  governments  to  conrept  them- 
ielves  with  enforcing  the  obligation  of  truth  by  fuch  penalties 
as  are  ufed  on  other  occafions,  and  to  puniih  all  falfe  affirmations 
before  a  magiftrate  as  they  now  do  perjury*  But,  in  many 
cafes,  there  can  be  no  occafion  to  compel  any  perfon  to  make  a 
declaration  refpedting  himielf,  or  his  conduct,  as  it  Qiight  be 
pifficient  to  punifli  him  when  it  could  be  proved  that  he  was 
guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  laws.  Oaths  of  allegiance  are  un- 
neceflary  when  the  puniihment  of  treafon  is  fevere,  and  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  open  to  accu(ations. 

In  this  country  we  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  folemn  affirmation 
of  the  Quakers  in  criminal  cafes,  when  no  man  would  doubt 
the  value  of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inauguration  are  as  incon- 
venient,  and  therefore  as  improper,  as  thofe  that  are  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  fubjefls ;  and,  like  other  perfons,  fovereigns 
have  had  recourfe  to  very  lame  expedients  in  order  to  evade 
them.  The  kings  of  France,  at  their  coronation,  fwear  to 
exterminate  heretics.  But  though  Lewis.XIII.  and  XIV.  took 
this  oath,  they  declared  that  it  did  not  include  the  proteftants, 
though  they  were  the  only  heretics  in  the  kingdom  ♦. 

In  coniidering  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  religion  in 
a  ftate,  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  mode  of  religion  to  the  form  of 
government  fliould  be  attended  to.  A  religion  which  has  no 
vifible  head  agrees  beft  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence which  prevails  in  the  north  of  Europe;  though  the 
maxim  of  king^  James,  No  Bijbop  no  King^  i^  by  no  means 
univerfally  true.  Superftition  is  rather  favourable  to  monar- 
chical power.  But  enthufiafm  is  obferved  to  be  an  enemy  to  all 
power  in  the  hands  either  of  civil  magifirates,  or  ecclefiaftical 
perfons.  The  independents  joined  the  deifts  in  favour  of  a 
republic  during  the  civil  wars  in  England  ;  and  the  Quakers, 
the  moft  enthufiaftic  of  all  the  feds  that  ever  arofe  among 
chriftians,  have  no  priefts  at  all,  and  are  likewife  thought  to 
favour  an  equal  republic. 

•  Ufe  of  Mr  Target,   p.  i8z. 
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The  enormoils  rife  of  the  papal  power  is  an  amazing  ex- 
ample of  the  encroachment  of  the  ecdefmlHcal  upon  die  civil 
authority,  and  furniOies  a  warnii^  U>  all  civil  magiftrates  to 
keep  a  watcMul  eye  upon  (o  infidioud  and  dangerous  a  rival.  The 
rife,  progrefe,  and  dectenfion  of  this  power  make  a  mofl  Im- 
portant and  interefting  obje£t  of  attention  for  many  centuries. 
And  diis  is  fo  far  from  being  fbreign  to  civil  htftory,  that  it  is 
die  principal  and  almoft  the  only  fubjeft  of  it,  A  little  before 
the  reformation,  the  dergy  had  engrolled  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  lands  of  all  chriftian  countries ;  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  various  fraternities  of  monks  in  every  kingdom, 
who  were  immediat^y  dependent  upon  themfelves,  had  often 
equal  power,  even  in  temporal  things,  with  the  lawful  forereign, 
and  fometimes  fuperior. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE      LVH. 

Of  civil  Ejlahliflmim  of  Rtligian.  T^tbts^  StatnUa.  of  Mosfi- 
mains  Thi  Infltwtee  of  Plnkfophy  on  chml  Affairu  Tho  U- 
fiueme  of  the  different  So^s  of  the  Greek  Pbibfopf^  upon  SitUxf- 
men  and  their  Meafures  in  ancient  Hifiory. 

THE  care  which  civil  governors  hav«  thought  tbeoifelv^s 
bound  to  take  of  the  intereft  of  religion,  though  It  has 
been  produdive  of  fome  good,  hafi  been  the  fource  of  much  and 
lading  evil  in  ftatcs.  Naturally  there  can  be  no  more.cQmiexion 
between  civil  government  and  reHgion^  than  between  the  fojrmcr 
and  any  thing  elfe  that  depends  upon  opinion^  lefs  tban  the 
buHnefs  of  philoCophy,  or  medicine*,  ficcaufe  tbefe  refpeA  the 
prefent  life,  with  which  civil  governors  have  to  do ;  whereas 
religion  refpe<9ts  the  life  to  coroe,,  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Civil  governors  in  general  are  fo  educated,,  that  it  cannot  be 
iuppofed  they  are  able  to  decide  concerning  religloiis  truth,  or 
be  the  beft  j«idges  who  are  qualified  to  decide  concerning  it*. 
But  the  principal  fuflFerer  by  this  alliance  between  th^  chm-^h 
and  the  ftate  is  religion  itfelf,  that  is,  the  members  of  fbciecy^  as 
profcflbrs  of  religion,  and  deriving  advantages  from  it.  For 
when  it  is  thus  guarded  by  the  (late,  if  it  be  faulty,  or  wanis 
reformation,  it  muft  long  continue  fo.  The  profeflbrs  of  it, 
being  interefted  in  its  fupport,  will  do  every  thij?g  in  their 


*  k  may  be  fiud  tUt,  though  the  kiogi  i«d  the  rnembep*  of  ptrliMiMtt, 
be  not  {hemfelvQ*  (t^eoiofiuis,  thej  eta  call  in  tbe  tflilt^tce  of  thofe  wlv»tre. 
Bat  by  what  light«  muft  they  judge,  who  are  the  mofl  prober  to  advife  thetD  } 
♦'  The  fcieoce  of  another,**  fay»  the  ingenioui  author  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot, 
^  may  aflift  our  knowledge  ;  but  can  never  fupply  the  want  of  it.  Tot  it  is  im- 
^  poffiMe  to  jo4ge  rigbtly  through  another,  of  that  which  we  caooot  judge  by  oar- 
"  fdvcs  "  If  any  religion  be  already  eftabtifhed*  the  governora  of  a  opuotqr  wiJI  of 
courfe  advife  with  the  tVicodi  of  it»  and  othera  who  arc  iniereftcd  in  it^  fuppgrt. 
But  they  will  never  in  this  way  be  led  t>  reform  any  great  abufes. 

D  d  2  power 
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power  to  prevent  aoy  alteration,  though  it  (bould  be  ever  fo 
much  wanted. 

Accordingly,  it  was  never  known  that  any  reformation  of 
chrifiian  eftabliihments  arofe  from  the  body  of  the  clergy,  but 
their  whole  weight  was  always  oppoied  to  it.  Single  perfiMU 
having  conceived  ideas  of  reformation,  have  recommended  their 
opinions  to  others,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  have  been  gained  over,  and  at  length  the  civil 
governors  have  found  the  call  for  reformation  fo  loud,  that  they 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  it«  The  clergy  have 
then  turned  with  the  court,  and  have  become  (as  from  their 
intereft  it  might  be  expeded  they  would)  as  zealous  for  the  new 
ftate  of  things,  as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

Thefe  fa£ts  are  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  and  yet  the  intereft 
of  the  clergy,  arifmg  from  their  emoluments,  and  that  of  the 
magiftrate,  arifing  from  his  wi(h  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  alfo 
the  intereft  that  many  of  the  laity  have  in  the  fupport  of  ecclefi* 
aftical  eftabliftiments,  which  is  various  and  complicated,  ftill 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to  keep  things  as  they 
are,  in  the  moft  enlightened  countries  in  Europes 

It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  thefe  eftablifliments,  that  religion 
has  an  influence  on  the  condu£t  of  men  in  thi^  life.  No  doubt 
it  has,  as  it  conneds  the  hopes  of  a  future  Hie  with  good 
behaviour  in  this.  Bat  this  is  done  in  all  k&s  of  chriftians, 
and  as  much  in  thofe  whifch  are  reprobated  by  the  ft  ate,  as  thole 
which  are  encouraged  by  it.  Befides,  if  this  was  the  true  caufe 
of  attachment  to  chriftian  eftabliihments,  the  friends  of  them 
would  be  much  more  Jealous  of  unbelievers  than  they  are  of 
fe£laries,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  fubjed  of  religion  is  fo  interefting 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  if  government  did  not  inter- 
fere,  the  contention  about  it  would  be  fo  violent,  that  the 
public  peace  could  not  be  preferved.  But  thefe  contentions 
are  much  encreafed  by  the  favour  fl^ewn  to  one  mode  of  religion, 
and  the  opprobrium  which  is  confequently  thrown  on  the  reft^ 
and  where  temporal  intereft  is  not  concerned,  mere  ^pininu 
will  not  occaiion  any  differences  at  which  government  need  to 

be 
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be  alarmed.  Chriftianity  fubfified  without  any  favour  from  the 
governing  powers  for  about  three  hundred  years  i  and  there  is  no 
place  where  there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly  profefied, 
and  without  the  eftabliibment  of  any  of  them^  than  Pennfylvania, 
and  other  provinces  of  North  America  at  this  day ;  and  there  is 
no  profpe<St  of  this  circumftance  being  attended  with  any  danger 
to  the  ftate. 

By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the  fiate  has  taken  upon 
itfelf  a  great,  a  dangerous,  and  an  unneceflary  burthen,  and  from 
its  jealoufy  of  fe6(aries,  often  deprives  itfelf  of  the  fervices  o£ 
its  beft  and  ableft  fubje£b ;  and  at  fome  times  it  has  been  in- 
duced to  perfecute  and  deft roy  them,  becaufe  if  they  were  left 
alive,  it  was  apprehended  their  principles  might  fpread,  to  the 
endangering  of  the  eftablifhment. 

The  good  fenfe  of  modern  times,  though  it  has  not  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  produce  a  general  convidion  of  the  inexpediency 
of  church  eftablifhments,  has  (hewn  the  folly  of  perfecution^ 
and  has  produced  a  toleration  of  religion,  more  orlefs  complete. 
It  is  more  imperfed  in  this  country  than  in  moft  others,  even 
the  catholic  ones,  becaufe  in  them  proteftants  may  be  admitted 
to  fuch  offices  of  truft  and  power  as  the  diflenters  are  excluded 
from  in  this.  One  would  think  that  chriftian  governments  might 
content  themfelves  with  eftablifhing  the  chriftian  religion  in 
general,  without  confining  themfelves  to  any  particular  mode  of 
it.  But  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  the  prefent 
laws  of  this  country,  a  man  who  denies  the  doArine  of  the  Tri« 
nity,  which  has  no  more  imaginable  connexion  with  the  good  of 
the  ftate  than  the  doctrine  of  Tranfubftantiation,  is  deemed  a 
blafphemer,  and  fentenced  to  fufFer  coniifcation  of  goods  and 
imprifonment. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  re- 
ligion extends  itfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of  education,  confining  the 
univerfities,  which  are  fupported  by  the  national  funds,  to  the 
education  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
rigoroufly  excluding  all  fe£^aries,  either  by  requiring  fub- 
fcription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the  time  of  matricu- 
lation,  or  obliging  the  ftudenu  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the 

eftabliflied 
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eftftblUhedchiKoh,  and  to  declare  that  tkef  are  hua  jiie  neai- 
bers  of  It* 

In  all  other  countries,  the  eftabliihed  religion  is  that  of  the 
nnyoricyof  the  ipeoplo,  and  the  writers  in  defence  of  it  vindicate 
It  on  this  .priacif^le,  viz.  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  majority, 
whatever  thaC  be.  fiut  in  Ireland  we  have  a  moft  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  the  eftaUifhed  religion  is  not 
that  of  the  majority,  but  of  a  fmall  minority  of  the  people, 
pertuipsnotmoFethan  that  of  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants. 
That  fo  6a(gran  tan  abufe  of  power  fiiould  exift,  and  under  a 
goveuunent  pretending  to  jufitce)  and  even  to  liberality,  is 
baitly^crediUe.  Yet  ever  fmce  the  reformation  the  members 
of  the  church  of  England  have  kept  poflfeffion  of  the  tythes  of 
the  whole  ifland,  when  they  have  long  defpaired  of  bringing  the 
people  over  to  that  religion  for  which  they  pay  fo  dear. 

The  moft  equitable  eftabliihment  of  chriftianity  (which  is 
£ur  from  wanting  any  fuch  fupport)  would  be  to  oblige  every 
peribnto  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  to  the  main- 
tenance of  it,  but  leave  it  to  bimfelf  to  determine  the  mode,  and 
tD4et  his  contribution  be  given  tothatminifler  whom  he  approves* 
This  has  long  been  the  cuftom  in  ibme  parts  of  North  America, 
and  no  inconvenience  whatever  has  arifen  from  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  which  is  to  be  expelled  from 
tasXt  eftabUflunents  of  chriftianity,  will  be  found  when  the 
rofmnatioa  of  abufes  in  them  can  be  deferred  no  longer. 
Wfatttxx>nvuUions  in  ftates  were  produced  at  the  time  of  xbe 
reformation,  from  the  obiUnacy  of  the  court  of  Rome^  and  their 
sefuling  to  alter  any  thing,  though  the  abufes  were  ever  fomani- 
left?  in  tbefe cafes  ibmany  interefts  are  involved,  that  thoogh 
all  may  wifh  for  fome  change,  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
where  toJxgin.  Happy  would  a  fenfible  minifter  of  iftatexhink 
himfelf,  if  be  could  get  rid  of  Aich  an  inainobrance  ^  but  be 
may  not  know  how  to  do  Jt.  And  thus  the  evil  which  in  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  will  eveiy  day  become  more  manifeft, 
and  which  muft  in  the  end  be  redreile4,  is  continued  fjnom  jiear 
to  year,  till  that  which  might  have  been  done  by  degrees,  and 
wribiHit  violence^  mufl  be  done  at  once,  and  with  violence. 

For 
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For  the  confequftncfs  of  this  tbc  rigid  s^ttors  of  fuch  efta- 
Uiihinejits  are  anfwerable. 

The  mode  by  which  chriftianity  is  fupported  in  this  and  fomc 
other  countries,  viz.  by  tytbeSf  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  ground,  is  peculiarly  burtbenfome  to  the  country,  and  in 
other  refpe£ts  highly  inexpedient.  Confidering  that  the  clergy 
do  not  contribute  to  the  expence  of  raifing  the  produce,  the 
tenth  is  in  fome  cafes  half  the  value  of  an  eftate.  The  far* 
mer,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  knowing  that  be  muft 
pay  fo  great  a  proportion  of  his  produce,  is  difcouraged  from 
expenfive  culture,  naturally  grudging  the  benefit  which  another 
muft  derive  from  it. 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands,  the  tythes,  Dr.  Sfldith  fays  *, 
may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or 
four  ihillings  in  tike  pound ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  landsa 
it  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  (hillings  in  the 
pound. 

We  are  told  in  the  life  of  M.  Turgot,  that  in  France 
the  clergy  enjoy  near  one-fifth  part  of  the  property  of  the  king- 
dom^ 

Ob  the  other  band,  in  1755  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe,  or  tchurch  lands, 
and  the  rents  of  their  dwelling-houfes,  amounted  oilly  to 
fixty- eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds;  fo 
that.  Dr.  Smith  fays,  the  whole  expence  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding occafional  buildings  and  repairs,  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  a 
year ;  and  he  fays  the  moft  opulent  church  in  chriftendom  doef 
not  better  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  de- 
votion, the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  auftere  morals,  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very  poorly  endowed 
church.  He  likewife  fays,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proteftant 
churches  in  Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not  better  endowed 
than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce  thefe  cfFe^  in  a  ftiU 
higher  degree  f.    I  will  venture,   however,  to  add,  that  aU 


*  Wealth  of  NAtioos  vol.  iii.  p.  275.  f  Vol.  iii.  p.  ^« 
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thefc  effe^,  as  far  as  they  are  defirable,  are  produced  in  a  yet 
higher  degree  in  the  congregations  of  Diflenters  in  this  country, 
who  have  no  eftablifhment  at  all,  befides  being  attended  with 
other  advantages  which  are  necefiarily  excluded  by  eftablilh- 
ments.  I  mean  particularly  the  gradual  and  eafy  progrefs  of 
truth,  and  the  fpread  of  rational  religion. 

To  the  whole  ftate,  tyches  might  be  a  kind  of  tax  not  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  as,  together  with  having  an  interefi  in 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  it  would  be  able  to  give  ef- 
fcdual  attention  to  the  builnefs,  and  promote  it;  whereas 
clergymen,  though  interefted  in  the  pajm^ent  of  the  tythes, 
can  feldom  do  any  thing  towards  promoting  the  raifing  of  the 
produce  that  muft  fupply  them. 

Alfo,  difierences  between  the  clergy  and  the  people  are  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  this  mode  of  fupporting  religion, 
and  this  muft  greatly  leflen  the  influence  of  their  inftrudions. 
In  Holland  the  minifters  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  ftate. 
This  the  Englilh  clergy  ohje€t  to,  as  liable  to  become  of  lefs 
value,  by  the  finking  of  the  value  of  money.  But  if  thisfhould 
be  found  infufiicient,  their  falaries  may  from  time  to  time  be 
augmented ;  and  what  greater  fecurity  for  their  maintenance 
ought  the  clergy  to  require,  than  that  of  thofe  taxes,  from  which 
all  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  receive  their  wages. 

As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies,  their  accumulation 
of  wealth  ought  to  be  checked  by  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  In 
Caftile  the  clergy .  have  feized  every  thing,  but  in  Arragon, 
where  there  is  fomething  like  an  ad  of  mortmain,  they  have 
acquired  little,  and  in  France  lefs  ftill. 

Rich  eftablifiiments  of  religion  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
chriftianity.  There  are  more  bonzes  of  Tao-fee,  and  of  Lama,  in 
Peking,  than  there  are  ecclefiaftics  and  monks  in  Paris.  There 
are  more  than  fix  thoufand  bonzeries  in  the  city  and  diftrid  of 
Peking  alone,  and  many  of  thefe  buildings  in  China  are  richer, 
and  more  magnificent,  than  the  moft  celebrated  abbeys  in 
Europe  *•  There  could  not  be  lefs  than  a  million  of  priefts  in 
the  empire  of  Mexico  f* 

♦  MiiBoires  fur  let  Cbiaois,  vol  it.  p.  3 17.        +  ClaTigero,  vol  I  p«  *7^ 
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Pbilojhpby^  and  the  various  modes  and  tenets  of  it,  arc  not  to  be 
wholly  overlooked,  while  we  are  attending  to  thofe  things  which 
Jiave  an  influence  upon  the  happinefs  of  fociccy.  The  power  of 
philofophy,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  religion^  has 
yet,  in  many  inftances,  appeared  to  be  very  confiderable.  The 
Indian  phiiofophers  chuHng  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  fire 
as  the  univerfal  purifier,  inftead  of  dying  a  natural  death,  and 
Calanus,  agreeable  to  their  cuftoms,  burning  himfeif  with  great 
compoAire  in  the  prefence  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  perhaps, 
be  afcribed  to  religious  conftderations,  and  certain  expectations 
after  death.  Theiame  may  perhaps  alfo  be  faid  of  the  effefis 
of  the  dodrine  of  Metempfychofis,  which  is  given  by  Mon- 
tefquieu  as  the  reafen  why  there  are  few  murders  in  India,  and 
aUb  for  the  remarkable  care  which  is  obfervable  in  the  (ame 
people  for  the  ox,  a  creature  very  neceffary  in  that  country, 
and  which  multiplies  very  flowly  there. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  tafte  for  phi* 
lofophy  and  fcience  of  any  kind  tends  to  foften  and  humanize 
the  temper,  by  providing  the  mind  with  other  and  more  agree- 
able objects  of  purfuit  than  the  gratification  of  the  groiler 
appetites.  It  is  this  which  in  all  ages  has  diflinguifhed  ci- 
vilized nations  from  thofe  which  are  uncivilized,  and  mud  cer** 
tainly  be  allowed  to  put  iit  a  juil  claim,  along  with  the  chriflian 
religion,  for  a  fliare  in  producing  the  fuperior  humanity  of 
modern  times.  In  China  it  bad  for  many  ages  produced  nearly 
the  fame  efFefl,  without  any  foreign  aid.  All  the  ancients, 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  Thcophraftus,  Plutarch,  and  Polybius,  repre- 
fent  mufic  as  abfolutely  necelTary  in  a  ftate.  'I  he  ftates  of 
Greece,  difdaining  mechanic  arts,  and  employed  in  wreftling 
and  martial  exercifes,  would  have  been  abfolutely  fierce  and  bru- 
tal without  fomething  of  that  nature  to  foften  the  mind.  The 
fine  arts  ferve  as  a  medium  between  fcientifical  fpeculation  and 
bodily  exercifes  and  gratifications. 

Philofophy  entered  not  a  little  into  the  fccret  fprings  and 
caufes  of  aSion  in  fome  very  critical  periods  of  the  Grecian, 
and  particularly  of  the  Roman  Hiflory,  by  influencing  the  temper 
and  condud  of  fome  of  the  principal  adors  in  thofe  times.    It 
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is  probable  that  if  Brutus  bad  not  been  a  Stoick>  be  wouM  not 
have  entered  fo  unfeelingly  into  the  confpiracy  againft^aeiar 
his  benefador.  The  Stoick  philoTophy  made  men  defpife  life, 
and  difpofed  them  to  kill  tbemfelves.  The  di^race  of  being 
uiumphed  over  made  Cato  and  Brutus  eafily  prefer  death  to  it, 
as  more  confiftent  with  their  dignity  and  honour. 

By  this  philofophy,  fays  Montefquieu,  are  made  excdlent 
citizens,  great  men,  and  great  emperors.  Where,  (ays  he, 
fliall  we  find  fuch  men  as  the  Antonioes  ?  Jn  their  time  the 
Stoick  philofophy  prevailed  much  at  Rome.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Epicurean  philofophy  contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  mo- 
rals, and  break  the  manly  fpirit  of  the  Romans.  Fabricius  hear- 
ing Cyneas  difcourfing  about  this  philofophy  at  the  table  of 
king  Pyrrhus,  cried  out.  May  our  enemies  have  thofe  no- 
tions* 
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LECTURE      LVIIL 


Of  the  Populoufnefs  of  Nations.  TThe  Influence  of  good  Laws  and 
Government.  Eafy  Naturalization^  What  Ufe  of  Land  will 
enable  the  People  to  fubjift  in  the  greatejl  Numbers  upon  it» 
Circumjlances  by  which  to  judge  of  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient 
Nations,  How  trade  and  Commerce  make  a  Nation  populcuss 
Equal  Divijion  of  Lands.  JJfe  of  Machines,  Of  large  and 
fmall  Farms^  and  inclofing  Commons. 

WE  have  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  which  contribute  to  the  flourishing  and  happy  ftate 
of  fociety,  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  dire£^  your  attention  to 
thofe  objeds  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  populous. 

The  moft  important  obfervation  upon  this  fubje^t  is,  that  the 
ftate  the  inoft  favourable  to  populoufnefs,  is  that  in  which  thene 
is  a  concurrence  of  thofe  circumftances  which  render  a  nation 
happy.  All  living  creatures  abound  moft  m  thofe  places  ia 
which  they  can  find  the  ihoft  f^ntiful  and  eafy  fubfiftence. 
And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  where  men  are  governed  by  good  and 
equal  laws,  in  which  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts,  arc 
favoured,  and  by  the  exercife  of  which  they  can  get  an  eafy 
fubfiftence,  they  are  encouraged  to  enter  into  thofe  connexions 
which  are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  This 
is  the  reafon  wliy  infant  colonies  generally  increafe  fo  much 
fafter  than  their  mother  ccnintry. 

Befides,  foreigners,  and  particularly  ingenious  foreigners, 
will  flock  to  thofe  countries  which  are  well  governed,  and 
where  they  can  ^eaiily  maintain  themfdves  and  their  families. 
And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  ought  by  no  means 
to  lieilighced  by  a  wife  magiftracy,  but  ought  to  be  encouraged, 

by 
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by  making  naturalization  as  eafy  as  poffible;  though  it  be 
acknowledged  to  be  more  deflrable  to  fee  a  people  increafe  from 
themfelves>  by  the  fole  influence  of  a  good  internal  conftitution^ 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  refources.  The  attachment  of  natives 
to  a  country  may  be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreigners, 
who  may  be  as  eafily  induced  to  leave  us,  as  they  were  to  come 
among  us* 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  foil  (and  it  is 
not  perhaps  deflrable  for  a  country  to  be  more  populous  than 
that  would  admit  of)  they  will  be  able  to  fubfift  in  greater 
numbers  if  they  confume  the  produce  themfelves,  than  if  they 
live  upon  cattle,  which  confume  the  produce  firft  ;  that  is, 
more  will  fubfift  by  mere  agriculture,  than  by  grazing :  And 
more  will  fubfift  by  grazing  (that  is,  by  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  in  order  to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could  fubfift 
upon  wild  cattle  roaming  at  large,  in  a  country  upon  which  no 
cultivation  is  beftowed.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  thofe  ^arts 
of  North  America  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by 
hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

Thefe  circumftances  may  be  fo  much  depended  upon,  that 
if  we  only  know  the  manner  of  life  of  any  ancient  or  modern 
people,  we  cannot  be  very  far  impofed  upon  by  accounts  of 
their  populoufnels.  Thus  we  can  never  think  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  were  near  fo  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they 
are  at  prefent,  though  they  no  longer  fend  forth  thofe  fv^arms 
of  people  upon  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  which  made  them 
be  called  the  northirn  hive ;  when  we  have  the  teftimony  of  all 
antiquity,  that  the  country  was  almoft  one  continued  wood,  and 
that  the  people  lived  chiefly  by  feeding  cattle ;  or  if  they  did 
live  in  part  upon  vegetables,  it  is  allowed  that  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  agriculture  was  very  low,  and  therefore  they  could 
xaife  but  little  from  the  ground  in  comparifon  of  what  the 
inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  poflfible  to  believe  there  ever 
fliould  have  been  four  millions  of  people  in  Cuba,  the  greateft 
part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  maflacred,  when 
the  face  of  the  country  never  had  the  appearance  of  being  fuf* 
ficiently  cultivated  for  that  purpofe. 

In 
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Inacotmtry  fully  peopled,  as  few  horfes,  or  other  beafts  of 
burden,  will  be  ufed  as  poffible,  becaufe  if  the  labour  can  be 
done  by  men,  there  will  be  fo  many,  that  it  will  be  worth  their 
while  to  do  it  rather  than  want  fubfiftence.  By  this  means  the 
population  of  any  country  may  be  prodigioufly  increafed,  as 
more  land  is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horfe  than  a  man.  In  China 
men  maybe  faid  to  have  almoft  eaten  out  the  horfes,  fo  that  it  is 
cuftomary  to  be  carried  along  the  high  roads  to  the  greateft 
diftances  by  men.  The  ingenuity  of  men  alfo  enables  them  to 
do  more  labour  by  machines,  and  lefs  by  horfes,  continually* 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  feems  to  be  the  moft 
favourable  to  population.  It  employs  a  great  number  of  men, 
and  hardly  any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horfes.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  more  ftill  may  fubfift  on  potatoes.  Hume 
fajrs,  that  a  country  whofe  foil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines 
will  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  only  corn  ;  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  people  cannot  live  upon 
dieir  vines.  This  cafe,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the 
fame  light  as  that  in  which  manufa£hires,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, tend  to  make  a  country  populous.  They  draw  a  great 
number  of  pe#ple  together,  to  live  in  one  place,  but  their  (ub- 
fiftence  muft  be  brought  from  other  places,  and  confequently 
be  fomewhat  precarious ;  as  being  dependent  upon  thofe  places. 
While  both  thofe  places  are  under  the  fame  government,  the 
inconvenience  is  nothing,  as  that  Middlefex  (hould  be  more 
populous  than  any  other  county  in  England,  and  not  able  to 
maintain  its  inhabitants;  but  when  they  are  under  different 
governments,  it  is  poffible  the  inconvenience  may  fome  time  or 
other  be  felt.  Where  the  fea  fupplies  people  with  food,  they 
may  fubfift  in  the  greateft  numbers  in  any  given  (pace. 

A  nearly  equal  divifion  of  lands,  and  thofe  divifions  fmal^ 
greatly  favours  population.  In  this  cafe,  a  family  will  raife 
only  neceflaries,  being  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  their  little 
fpot  of  ground  for  their  immediate  fubfiftence.  This  circum- 
ftance  contributed  greatly  to  the  extreme  populoufneft  offeveral 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  and  of  Rome  in  the  earlieft  times. 

Where 
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Where  large  portions  of  IaihI  are  in  the  pofleff  on  «C  a  few,  no 
more  hands  wili  be  kept  upon  them  than  are  fuficient  to  reap 
the  produce*  Moreover,  tha^  produce  will  confift  very  much  of 
liip^uities,  which  contribute  little  to  real  nourifliment)  or 
which  is  much  worfe  wiU  be  exchaaged  for  fnperCuities  railed 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  cafe  in  whtck  machines,  as  mills,  ploughs, 
and  all  contrtvanees  to  facilitate  the  pradice  of  huflian^y,  fe 
as  to  get  the  fame  labour  performed  by  fewer  hands,  art  hurtful 
to  population.  For  by  thefe  helps  a  perfoo  of  a  large  eftate 
will  be  able  to  reap  the  fall  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the 
cxpcnce  of  few  men  upon  them. 

But  thefe  machines,  and  this  more  perfect  mediad  of  buC- 
bandry,  is  no  eyil  to  be  complained  of,  if  the  produce  of  ^ 
lands^  thus  tafily  reaped,  be  difpofed  of  to  pufchafe  fuper^- 
fiuities  raifed  at  home  j  efpecially  if  thofe  ft^ierfhiities  confift 
not  of  eatables.  For  then,  the  lands  yield  their  M\  produce 
in  the  necefiariesof  life,  and  all  who  fubfift  upon  them  live  within 
the  coontcy.  l^he  only  difference  is,  that  ^diereas,  in  the 
former  cafe,  they  were  all  hufbtudmen,  and  could  net  be  fulljr 
employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce  is  able  to  matn- 
tain  being  fufficieot  to  ceap  it)  they  are  now  only  in  part  btt^ 
bindmen,  and  the  reft  artt£ins. 

Befides,  the  fewer  hufbandmen  are  neceffiiry,  the  more  men 
may  be  {jpsared  for  the  arts  and  manu&Aures,  and  confequently 
the  more  may  be  fpared,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience,  for  the 
defence  of  the  (late,  in  cafe  of  a  neceflary  war.  Not  to  fey  that 
the  profpe<^  of  purchafing  manufadlures  \ki\\  be  a  motive  with 
the  t)tt(handmcn  to  exert  themfclves  to  the  utmoft,  to  raife  the 
greateft  Cfops,  Abe  fale  of  which  will  farther  promote  the  manu- 
faduresand  increafe  the  number  of  manufadhirers;  '  In  France, 
England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  citiesor  pretty  large  towns,  and  perhaps  above  one-third 
of  thofe  who  live  in  the  country  are  artifans. 

If  thefe  artifans,  cr  manufa^urers,  can  make  more  goods 
than  the  home  confumption  requires  i  that  is,  more  than  the 

produce 
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produce  of  their  own  country  can  purcbafe,  and  they  find  a 
vent  for  thefe  goods  abroad,  tbey  will  have  wherewith  to  pur- 
ehafe  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and  *  confequently  their 
own  country  will  be  able  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  it 
would  otherwife  have  been.  But  then^  for  the  reafon  given 
above,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  defirable  for  a  country  to  grow  fo 
populous;  though  it  is  probaUe,  that  no  country  in  die  world 
was  ever  in  danger  of  being  too  populous  on  that  account, 
except  Holland ;  and  China  is  perhaps  more  populous  on  other 
accounts. 

Confidering  that  the  greater  proportionable  populoufnefs  of 
moft  modern  ftates  is  owing  to  manufadtures  and  trade,  it  is 
evident  that  countries  may  be  expeded  to  be  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  that 
without  an  increafe  of  induftry  it  will  be  impolHble  to  make  a 
nation  populous.  Indeed,  this  maxim  is  equally  true  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  manufaAures,  where  the  people  live  by 
agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a  perpetual  and  pro- 
digious confiux  of  flaves,  and  indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to 
Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire;  par- 
ticularly from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  the  lefler  Afia,  Thrace, 
and  Egypt,  and  yet  the  number  of  people  did  not  increafe  in 
Italy,  but  was  continually  diminifliing ;  and  writers  account 
for  it  by  their  continual  complaints  of  the  decay  of  indudry  and 
agriculture.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Uftariz, 
that  the  provinces  of  Spain  which  fend  moft  people  to  the  Indies 
are  the  moft  populous,  on  account  of  their  induftry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few  hands,  gracing, 
and  inclofing  the  grounds  for  that  purpofe,  is  peculiarly  preju- 
dicial to  a  country,  in  which  there  are  no  manufadures.  For 
then  a  very  few  perfons  are  fufficitnt  to  tend  all  the  cattle  that 
can  live  upon  it,  and  confequently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  cattle  be  not  expended  in  purchafing  manufadlures  raifed  at 
borne,  the  country  would  be  in  a  manner  depopulated.  To 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  England  from  this  caufe,  frequent 
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ftatutes  were  obliged  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  inclofing  of 
lands,  in  the  former  periods  of  the  Englifh  hiftory. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  fubjed  of  hnrgi  and fmaU  farms^ 
with  refped  to  their  being  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  population. 
In  this  country  great  numbers  have  been  advocates  for  dividing 
farms,  whereas,  the  oeconomifts  in  France  contend  for  unitii^ 
them.  The  queftion  (hould  be  decided  by  confidering  which 
method  is  bed  adapted  to  raife  the  greateft  quantity  of  food  for 
men.  Becaufe  if  that  food  be  not  exported,  it  muft  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  which  implies,  if  it  does  not  diredly 
produce,  a  great  number  of  perfons  to  confume  it,  whether  they 
be  employed  in  agriculture,  or  not. 

If  the  farms  be  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  occupiers  can  only  get  a 
(canty  fubfiftence  from  them^  both  themfelves  and  their  farms 
will  be  impovenfhed,  they  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate  them  to 
advantage,  and  of  courfe  they  will  yield  lefs.  Whereas  the 
farmer  who  is  at  his  eafe,  and  has  always  fomething  to  fpare^ 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  &rm,  and  thereby 
enable  it  to  yield  more  every  year.  If,  however,  the  confequence 
of  enlarging  farms  be  not  the  railing  food  for  men,  but  for  cattle, 
more  than  are  neceflary  to  cultivate  the  ground  to  the  moft 
advanuge ;  or  if,  not  wanting  fubfiftence  himfelf,  the  proprietor 
leaves  it  wafW,  or  nfes  it  only  for  his  amufement  in  the  form  af 
n  park  or  a  foreft,  it  had  better  be  divided,  becaufe  then  a  greater 
number  of  men  will  be  fubfifted  by  it. 

When  corn,  or  proviftons  of  any  kind,  which  are  raifed  within 
a  country  are  exported,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  mouths  at 
home  to  confume  it,  that  the  goods  which  are  purchafed  by  that 
corn  are  made  elfewhere,and  that  if  the  materials  and  conveniens 
ties  for  thofemanufatStures  could  be  found  at  home,  the  manu- 
h&Mxtx  might  live  there.  In  this  cafe  fufficient  ikill  and  induf- 
try  would  increafe  the  population  of  the  country. 

Many  perfons  are  alarmed  for  the  population  of  a  country  in 
confequence  of  inclofing  its  common  landsy  as  well  as  of  the 
enlarging  of  farms  in  it.  But  if  by  this,  or  any  other  means, 
the  ground  is    made  more  produAive,   and   the  produce   be 

not 
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not  exported^  it  muft  be  confumed  at  home.  Common  rights 
to  large  parcels  of  land  are  very  injurious  to  culture,  and  confe*** 
quently  to  population.  The  proprietors  not  being  able  to 
agree  in  zny  ifiethod  6f  iitiproving  i!heir  Common  eftate,  prefer  a 
finall  prefent  advantage  to  the  trouble  and  rifle  of  aiming  at  more* 
The  population  of  England  iutfers  extremely  from  this  fource^ 
great  tra£b  of  the  beft  land  lying  uncultivated  in  rude  paftufreS| 
wliich  it  is  no  perfon's  intereft  even  to  clear  from  brambles  and 
furze.  Aneafy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  property »  an9 
thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  wade  land,  wotrfd  greatly 
encreafe  Che  population  of  the  country* 
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LECTURE        LIX. 

Trugality  favwrabk  U  Populaihn*  Polygamj.  Temp§rary  Di' 
populations^  Influena  of  Religion.  Populoufmfs  of  ondiMi 
Nations,       Conftquences  of   ixtrenu.    Population.       RmsUs  for 

^     eftimating  the  populoufmfs  of  Plans. 

ALONG  with  indo&ry,  we  may  juftly  vecksm  frugoBty  to 
be  another  means  of  making  a  nation  populous.  When 
people  have  acquired  a  tafle  for  expenfive  livings  diey  will  not 
chufe  to  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  a  family,  till  diey  have 
acquired  a  fortune  fufficient  to  maintain  it  in  what  diey 
think  a  genteel  manner.  While  diis  is  the  cafe  only  with  a  few, 
the  evil  is  inconfiderable,  but  the  fame  tafte  for  expenfive  living 
will  naturally  fpread  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  and 
produce  a  general  dtfindination  to  matrimony.  This  was  the 
reafon  why  there  were  fo  few  marriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  when  there  were  comparatively  but  few  perfons 
of  fortune  married,  notwithftanding  married  perfons  had  great 
privileges,  and  thofe  that  were  unmarried  were  fubjed  to  many 
civil  difadvantages ;  and  notwithftanding  the  emperor  took 
every  method  he  could  think  of  to  promote  matrimony.  This 
caufeof  depopulation  begins  veryfenfibly  toaffedl  this  country, 
though  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  by  their  fituation  in 
life  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  a  tafte  for  expenfive  living, 
ftill  multiply  very  faft.  It  is  obfervable  that  opulent  families, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  nobility,  often  become  extin^ 

A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  inhabitants  according 
to  their  mode  of  living;  one  man  being  able  to  confume  the 
produce  of  vaftly  more  land  and  labour  by  living  on  food  difficult 
to  be  raifed,  or  by  eating  and  drinking  more  than  is  neceflary. 
Sir  James  Stuart  fays,  he  bdieves  that  no  annual  produce  of 
grain  ever  was  fo  great  in  England,  as  to  fupply  its  inhabitants 
fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance  with  which  they  feed  them* 

feires 
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felves  in  years  of  plenty ;  and  that  there  never  was  a  year  of 
fuch  fcarcity,  as  that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce 
greatly  more  than  fix  months  fubfiftence,  fuch  as  people  are 
ufed  to  take  in  years  of  fcarcity  *. 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men  tends  to 
check  population,  and  in  fome  countries  may  for  ever  prevent 
its  being  confiderable,  provided  the  upper  ranks  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  combination  of  the  lower,  which  might 
tera>inate  in  reducing  the  inequality.  In  this  cafe,  the  demand 
for  animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a  great  quantity 
of  land  to  raife  it,  may  be  fo  great,  as  to  be  made  to  encroach 
very  much  upon  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the. poor.  In  fuch  a  country,  therefore,  ther^  maybe  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  fame 
time.  Some  may  not  know  how  to  fpend  their  money,  while 
others  may  not  know  how  to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury  the  confequence  of 
it,  that  in  a  great  meafure  occafioned  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  the  number  of 
country  feats  with  which  thefe  mailers  of  the  world  covered 
their  fertile  lands,  and  their  changing  them  into  unproductive 
defcrts*  In  the  fame  manner  William  II.  converted  a  large  and 
a  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a  foreft. 

There  have  been  ma'ny  reafons  given  for  the  extreme  popu- 
loufnefs  of  China,  but  it  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from  this  one 
circumftance,  that  the  expences  attending  a  married  ftate  are 
veryinconfiderable.  A  wife  can  put  her  hufband  but  to  a  very 
moderate  expence.  He  is  to  allow  her  a  ceruin  quantity  of 
rice  for  food,  and  Tome  raw  cotton,  or  other  materials,  which 
fhe  niuft  work  up  for  her  cloathingj  while  a^at  to  fit  on  is 
almoft  all  the  furniture  of  the  houfe.  Thus  no  perfon  is  dif* 
couraged  from  marrying,  and  the  confequence  is  a  moft  amaxing 
population. 

Where  matrimony,  in  oppofition  to  the  promifcuous  ufe  of 
women,  is  not  encouraged,  it  is  evident,   from  the  moft  un* 

^  Policicftl  OEconomy,  vol.  i.p.  no,  iif. 
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doubted  fa^^  diat  neither  a  numerous,  a  healthy,  or  in  any 
refpe£ls  a  valuable  offspring  can  be  cxpedcd.  Polygamy  is 
likewifc  unfavourable  to  populoufneft.  If  ontf  man  have  feveral 
wives,  feveral  men  muft  be  without  wives,  and  if  that  man  be 
S'mpotent,  the  offspring  of  feveral  men  islbft  to  the  nation. 

Suppofe  a  country,  by  its  fituation,  and  the  induftry  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  c)?rtain  number  of 
peopfe;  if,  by  any  accident,  that  number  be  diminiflied;  as 
this  diminution  leaves  a  greater  encouragement  to  population, 
their  numbers  will  foon  be  fupplied.  Thus  plagues  and 
devaftations  of  all  kinds  are  never  known  to  havfc  more  than 
a  temporary  cffe(3,  unlefs  they  leave  a  country  altered  with 
refpeft  to  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  or  fome  other  ciretiniftance  necef- 
iary  to  the  fupport  of  their  numbers.  For  this  x'eatbn,  the 
number  of  men  taken  ofF  by  war  does  not  make  a'  natiofi  lefs 
populous  than  they  would  have  been  without  war,  if  war  did  not 
in  other  refpe£ts  a(Fe£t  the  popufoufnefs  of  nations.  T^e  nations 
of  Africa,  from  which  fuch  a  number  of  flaves  are  fent  annually 
to  America,  are  notlefs  populous  for  that  vent;  and  were  that 
drain  to  be  cut  off,  in  a  few  years,  the  internal  ftate  of  the 
country  rehiarning  the  fame  in  oth^r  refpeSs,  it  would  likewife 
be  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  They 
would  no  more  find  themfelves  incompioded  by  being  over- 
ftocked  than  they  had  done  before.  In  fliort,  mankind,  like  any 
other  commodity,  will  increafe,  or  decreafe,  in  (>roportion  to 
&e  demand  there  is  for  them. 

Monafteries  and  nunneries  might  be  cbnfidered  exactly  in  the 
fame  light,  were  it  not  that  they  con  fume  thofe  produ<fh  of  the 
ground  which  might  have  maintained  the  (ame,  or  a  greater 
number  of  ufeful  memljei-s^  of  fociety.  But  as  the  cafe  is, 
pei'haps  ihok  countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be  any 
gainers  by  fuppreiling  them,  unlefs  that  event  fhould  contribute 
to  the  increafe  of  the  national  induftry  y  for  a  nobleman  upoif 
the  fame  eftate  would- have  kept  as  many  menial  fervants,  who 
are  likewife  a  burden  upon  fociety,  and  whofe^ labour  contri- 
butes little  to  the  good  of  it. 

The 
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The  religious  £;nd«ienm  of  &  {people  are  fiur  from  bei^g  » 
circumflance  of  iadiSerence  with,  reaped  to  ih^^populoufnefs  of  g 
country.  No  wonder  the  Jews  always  ]¥iuki{Jit:d»  and  ftill  da 
multiply  very  faft ;  when,  befides  the  reproach  and,  as  they 
believe,  the  cuTfe^offodngchildkfs  among  them^  they  think  that, 
for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  the  Mefiiah  may  be  born  of  them. 

The  religion  of  the  Ghebres,  Chinefe,  and  M|ihom6tans  favour 
marriage.  The  facred  books  of  the  ancient  Perfians  declare  that 
children  make  a  bridge  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  thofe^ 
who  have  none  cannot  pafs  10  the  ftate  of  the  blefTed.  Even 
the  opinion  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  expofing  children  feems  to 
fiivour  the  populoufnefs  of  China.  For  many  perfons  may  be, 
induced  to  enter  into  marriage  wUh  a  profpedl  of  expofing  their 
children,  which  yet  natural  aAe<^on  :(cbe  ftrenglh  of  whkh 
they  were  not  aware  of)  will  not  ^llow  chem  to  do^  while  there 
is  any  poffibility  of  maintaining  them,  for  which  they  will 
exert  their  induftry  to  the  utmoft. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  religious  and  phi^ofophical 
fentiments  diicourage  matrimony.  Phiiofophy  firft  annexed 
the  idea  of  pnfe&im  to  a  fingle  life,  miftakeo  notions  of 
chriflianity  confirmed  tb^  opinion*  and  the  great  Juftinian* 
was  fo  far  mifled  by  it,  that  inftead  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe 
who  had  a  gredt  number  of  children  (which  had  ever  been  the 
wife  policy  of  his  prcdeceiTors  in  the  empire)  be  granted  privi- 
leges to  thofe  who  never  mafried.  The  fame  notion  prevailing 
in  catholic  countries  is,  nodpubt,  onereafon  why  they  are  not 
fo  populous  as  proteftant  ones.  For,  befides  the  monks  and 
nuns,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried. 

Mr.  Hume  has  writted  a  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  difFer* 
tation  upon  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  there  are  few  parts  of  the  world  which  are  not 
more  populous  now  than  they  were  formerly.  It  would  feem, 
by  applying  the  maxims  above  laid  down,  that  Paleftine,  Afia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  were  much  more  populous  than  they 
are  now;  but  hardly  any  other  country:  and  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  had  few  inhabitants  in  ancient 
times  in  comparifon  of  what  they  have  at  prefent.     Upon  the 

whole. 
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whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  world  is  growing 
ftill  more  populous  than  ever ;  efpecially  confidering  the  increafe 
of  induftry  and  arts,  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the 
increafe  of  the  European  colonies  in  America. 
-  The  extreme  of  population  is  far  from  being  defirable.     Sub* 
fiftence  being  fcarce,   the  competition  for  it  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people  will  be  exceffive.     They  will  work  for  a  trifle, 
and  live  upon  any  thing  that  will  afford  nourilhment,  and  though 
they  propagate,  their  offspring  muft  ftarve  and  perifti.     The 
accounts  of  all  travellers  agree»  fays  Dr.  Smith  *,  in  the  low 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difliculty  which  a  labourer  finds  in 
bringing  up  a. family,  in  China.    If  by  digging  the  ground  a 
whde  day  he  can  get  what  will  purchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rice  in  the  evening,  he  is  ccmtented.     The  condition  of  arti* 
ficers  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  worfe.     Inftead  of  waiting  indolently 
in  the  work-houfes  for   the  calls  of  their  cuflomers,    as  in 
Europe,  they  are  continually  running  about  the  flreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpeflive  trades,  offering  their  fervice  and  as  it 
were  begging  employment.     The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  in  China  far  furpafles  that  of  the  moft  beggarly  nations 
in  Europe.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hundreds, 
it  is  commonly  faid,  many  thoufand  families,  have  no  habitation 
on  the  land,  but  live  conftantly  in  little  fifhing  boats  upon  the 
rivers  and  canals.    The  fubfiftence  which  they  find  there  is  fo 
fcanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fifh  up  the  naftiefl  garbage  thrown 
overboard  from  any  European  (hip.  Any  carrion,  the  carcafe  of  a 
dead  dog,  or  cat,  for  example,  though  half  putrid,  and  ftinking, 
is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the  mofl  wholefome  food  to  the  people  of 
other  countries.     Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China,  not  by  the 
profitablenefs  of  children^  but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroymg  them. 
In  all  great  towns,  feveral  are  every  night  expofed  in  the  flreets, 
or  drowned  like  puppies  in   the  water.     The  performance  of 
this  horrid  office  is  even  faid  to  be  the  avowed  bufmefs  by  which 
fome  people  earn  their  fubfiftence. 


*  Wealth  of   Natiofis,  vol.  i.  p*  loS. 
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Our  manufaAuring  poor  do  not  in  many  places  rear  many 
children,  and  Dr.  Smith  ra)rs  *,  that  he  has  been  told  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  mother  who  has 
bom  twenty  children  not  to  have  two  alive.  The  induftrious 
poor  exhauft  themfclves  by  extreme  labour,  and  like  over- 
wrought cattle  bring  on  untimely  old  age.  A  carpenter  in 
London,  and  in  fome  other  places,  fays  Dr.  Smith  f,  is  not 
fuppofed  to  laft  in  hisutmoft  vigour  above  eight  years. 

The  population  of  China  is  fo  great,  that  the  fuperftitious 
rtfpeSt  for  anceftors  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  The 
ordinary  fepulchres  are  levelled,  and  the  ground  cultivated. 
The  rich  bury  in  mountains  and  barren  lands.  This  exceflive 
population,  the  inconveniences  of  which  modern  philofophers 
in  Europe  have  no  idea  of,  incr^afes  the  demand  for  agriculture 
fo  much,  as  to  make  a  famine  the  fudden  and  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  the  fmalleft  negledts,  and  to  compel  the  Chinefe  to 
live  without  oxen,  (heep,  or  horfes.  Without  mountains  and 
maribes,  China  would  be  without  wood,  or  game.  For  want 
of  manure,  the  fields  require  much  more  labour  X*  The  greatefl 
attention  is  requifite  on  the  part  of  government  to  provide  for 
the  equal  diflribution  of  corn,  and  to  make  one  province  and 
one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  affift  you  in  your  compu- 
tations on  this  fubje£l,  juft  to  mention  two  fads  which,  I 
believe,  may  be  pretty  nearly  depended  upon.  The  firfl  is, 
that  there  are  more  men  than  women  born  in  almoft  every 
country,  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen 
to  fourteen ;  allowance,  as  it  were,  being  made  by  divine 
providence  for  a  greater  confumption  of  men  by  war  and  other 
accidents  to  which  women  are  not  expofed ;  alfo  that  the  number 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  fecond  is,  that  we  (hall  come  very  near  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabiunts  of  any  town,  if  we  multiply  the  annual 
number  of  their  dead  taken  at  a  medium  by  thirty ;  or  as  fome 

*  WetUhof  Nttioot,  vol.  i.  p.  no.  f-Xbid.  ro).  i.  p.  114. 

%  Memotret  far  les  Cbinoioy  vol.  iv.  p.  321. 
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fiiy,  the  |1^mt^  of  b^th$  by  thirty-four  (b»t  I  li^iiik  it  pMght 
|to  be  larger  in  proportion)  anid  tbe  number  of  houfes  by  five. 

The  number  of  cjeaths  \jfi  pjopprtion  to  the  number  of  jp** 
^^itan^  differs  exceedingly  ia  difFertnt  placesi  Dr.«  Pripe^ 
yfter  giving  more  attention  to  tbis  fubjed  th^  perhaps  any  otbcr 
p^rfon  ever  did^  thinks  that,  in  great'  towns,  it  is  frop»  onp* 
^pet^enth  or  one-twentieth  to  one  tw^snty-t^ird  or  a  twenty* 
fourth,  in  moderate  towns  from  one  tweiuy-thirjd  toopepventy« 
^gI^A>  but  in  the  country  from  one  tiiirty-^ifthy  or  onefprtictb 
fo  ^  fiftieth  or  a  fixtieth  f. 

^  Obrervttions  on  re? criiontrj  ptymcnUy  voL  i.  p-  501% 
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t    E    C    T    U    R    E        IX,       • 

Vhyat  makes  a  Nation  Secure:  Naiunfl  R/fmparis.  'Advantagt 
of  an  IJland*  Importance  of  IVeapom.  The  Alteration  whick 
the  Invention  of  Gunpowder  has  made  in  the  Art  of  War, 
Reafon  why  the  firft  EffeSfs  of  it  were  not  more  fenjible  in 
Europe.  Difference  in  the  Methods  of  Fortification^  and 
fighting  at  Sea^  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.  The  Importance 
of  Difcipline.  Inconvenience  of  the  Feudal  Syfiem,  What 
Mode  of  Suhjiftence  makes  a  Nation  formidable.  Standing 
ArmieSy  and  Militia.  The  Rife  ofjianding  Armies  in  Europe. 
Why  a  Nation  is  formidable  after  a  Civil  War.  The  great 
military  Power  of  ancient  Nations  accounted  for.  In  what 
Senfe  Populoufnefs  contributes  to  make  a  Nation  Jirong  and 
fecure. 

AFTER  confidcring  thofc  things  and  circumftaftccs  which 
tend  to  make  a  nation  richy  happy^  and  populous^  we  are 
jiaturally  led  to  attend  to  thofe  things  which  make  it  ficure. 
Indeed,  without  the  perfuafion  of  our  fecurityy  it  is  impoffible 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  raoft  favourable  concurrence 
of  thofe  circumftances  which  tend  to  render  a  nation  rich,  po- 
pulous, and  happy. 

A  reafonaUe  fecurity  can  only  arife-  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
being  able  cffeftually  to  defend  ourfelves  in  cafe  of  any  attack 
from  a  foreign  ftatc,  or  to  make  any  nation  repent  of  the  infults 
they  (haU  ofier  us.  I'his  power  in  a  people  of  defending  them- 
felves,  or  of  annoying  others,  muft  depend  principally  upon 
three  things ;  a  natural  fituation,  which  may  be  of  great  confe* 
quence  either  for  defending  ourfelves,  or  attacking  others  ; 
/kill  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  courage  to  exert  that  fkill  to  ad- 
vantage* 

A  natural 
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A  natural  rampart  is  either  the  fea,  or  a  chain  of  mouritains, 
the  pafles  of  which  require  but  few  troops  to  defend  them 
againft  a  multitude.  Barrier  towns  and  fortifications  are  artifi- 
cial ramparts^  and  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to 
be  ferviceable.  Iflands  afford  the  moft  eiFe£hial  fecurity  that 
nature  can  provide  for  a  people,  if  they  be  ikilled  in  navigation 
and  fea  engagements,  which,  from  their  conftant  and  neceflary 
ufe  of  the  fea,  they  have  the  greateft  chance  and  opportunity 
of  excelling  in,  provided  they  keep  up  any  intercourfe  with 
neighbouring  nations,  and  particularly  if  they  carry  on  any 
foreign  commerce.  Had  Tyre  been  fituated  on  an  illand  far- 
ther from  the  fliore,  it  is  probable  it  would  never  have  been 
finally  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great*,  and  had  there  been 
any  paiTage  from  France  to  England  by  land,  we  might  bavt 
been  much  more  diftrefied  in  fome  of  our  wars  with  the  French^ 
in  which  they  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  us  by  land. 

The  Swifs  have  been  more  than  once  indebted  to  their 
mountains  for  the  fecurity  and  liberty  which  they  enjoy, 
Holland  was  delivered  from  the  invafion  of  Lewis  XIV. 
by  nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their  fituation  gave 
them  of  deluging  their  country ;  and  the  natural  divifion  of 
Europe  into  tradls  of  a  moderate  extent,  both  marks  out,  as 
it  were,  the  limits  of  empires,  and  is  a  means  of  keeping  them 
within  reafonable  bounds ;  thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  fecurity 
againft  the  eftablifliment  of  any  large  empire  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  whereas  in  Afia,  which  abounds  in  extenfive  plains, 
nothing  but  a  fuperior  military  force  can  prevent  an  army  which 
has  fubdued  a  part  from  taking  pofieiEon  of  the  whole. 
Afia  is  therefore  thought  to  be  favourable  for  extenfive  mo- 
narchy. Even  Tartary  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  van- 
quiflied  army. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  people  will  not  afford  them  a  fufficient  fe- 
curity (and  it  can  hardly  ever  be  quite  fufficient  of  itfelf )  ihey 
muft  have  recourfe  to  thofe  methods  of  defence  and  attack  which 
are  either  equal  or  fuperior  to  thde  of  the  enemy. 

The  fingle  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodigious  confequence  in 
war,  and  has  decided  the  fote  of  many  important  battles.     The 

Romans 
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Komans  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  inferior  to  the  Cimbri 
in  courage  and  martial  heroifm^  and  that  even  their  fuperior 
difcipline  would  have  been  no  fecurity  againft  the  dreadful 
impetuotity  of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  fwords  of  the  Cimbri 
wtTt  of  bad  temper.  They  often  bent  at  the  firft  ftroke,  and 
the  perfon  who  ufed  one  of  them  vvas  obliged  to  wait  till  he 
eould  ftraighten  it  with  his  foot  before  he  could  make  a  fecond 
ftroke.  The  expertnefs  of  the  Englifli  in  the  ufc  of  their  long 
and  crofs  bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both  over  the  Scotch 
and  the  French  before  the  invention  of  artillery.  The  cavalry 
of  the  Romans  and  Huns  were  (killed  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow, 
while  thofe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ufed  the  fword  and  lance. 
To  this  difference  Belifarius  attributed  part  of  his  fuccefs. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans  that  they  were  ne- 
ver bigottedly  attached  to  their  own  weapons,  and  manner  of 
fighting,  but  eafily  changed  them  when  they  faw  any  advantage 
m  thofe  of  other  nations.  Thus  Romulus  exchanged  the 
Argive  buckler  for  the  large  (hield  of  the  Sabines  ;  and  the 
Romans  changed  their  method  of  arming  their  horfe  when  they 
conquered  Greece*  The  fame  juft  fentiments  taught  them  the 
proper  ufe  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed  according 
to  their  chara£ler.  It  was  the  Numidian  cavalry  that  gained  the 
battle  of  Zama.  Hannibal  too  had  the  good  fenfe  to  arm  his 
troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  when  he  found  it  was  preferable 
to  the  armour  of  his  own  country.  And  it  was  no  mconfi- 
derable  caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  that  they 
quitted  their  ancient  armour.  Under  Gratian  the  Romans  laid 
afide  the  ufe  of  their  heavy  armour,  their  coats  of  mail  and 
kelmet.     They  likewife  ceafed  to  fortify  their  camp. . 

The  fingle  difcovery  of  the  compofition  and  force  of  gun- 
powder  has  made  a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war, 
and  has  contributed  to  make  battles  both  lefs  bloody,  and  more 
quickly  decided  than  before.  Formerly  armies  were  drawn  up 
generally  fixteen  or  twenty,  fome  times  fifty  men  deep,  with  a 
narrow  front,  becaufe  their  ranks  would  have  been  too  apt  to 
have  been  thrown  into  diforder  by  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But 
the  confequenceof  this  was,  that  the  troops  which  gave  way 
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wer^  cQt^ngled  with  one  another,  and  i)a4  Jittl^  power  of  ipak'- 
lug  their  cicape«  Befules,  their  conquerors  wer^  oecpllarily  clofi; 
behind  them^  and  mafEicred  them  at  pleafure,  as  they  were 
incapable  of  making  any  rcfiftance  the  moment  after  they  had 
turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  and  extended  flanks  arc 
able  to  keep  their  order  in  the  prefent  method  of  fighting  »  and^ 
as  the  oppofite  armies  are  at  fome  diftance^  the  party  which 
begins  to  be  worfted  is  able  to  make  its  retreat  in  good  order, 
with  lefs  help  from  a  body  of  referve,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  play, 
or  overawed,  which  was  the  only  method  bj  wi^ch  the  ancients 
could  fecure  an  orderly  retreat.  In  ihort,  as  Hume  wel^ 
oblervei,  nations,  by  the  ufe  of  artillery,  have  been  broi^h(. 
more  upon  a  level,  conquefts  have  become  Icb  frequent  an^ 
rapid,  fuccefe  in  war  has  been  reduced  merely  to  ^  matter  of 
calculation ;  and  a  nation  over-matched  by  its  enemies  either, 
yields  to  their  demands,  or  fecures  itfelf  by  alliances  againft 
their  violence  and  invafion. 

When  we  read  of  the  aftonifhing  fucceis  of  a  fe^  Spaniards  ia 
An;ierica,  where  five  hundred  men  under  Cortez  fubdued  the  vafl 
empire  pf  Mexico,  by  the  help  of  gunpowder  only ;  wf  are  apt 
to  wonder  that  the  aera  of  its  invention,  and  its  ufe  in  war^ 
ihould  not  have  been  noted  by  contemporary  hiftonans,  and  that 
the  Germans  who  invented  it  fliould  not  have  :derived  fome  fignal 
advantage  from  it.     But  the  reafon  was,  that  the  diicovcry  doth 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  fecret*     The  comppfition  itfelf 
and  its  more  innocent  effei^ls,  were  probably  well  known,  axul 
its  poifible  ufes  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before  it  was  actually 
applied  to  that  defiructive  purpofe  ^  which  would  tend  greatly  to 
take  off  the  furprize  which  would  otherwife  have  been  felt  upon 
the  fird  introduction  of  it.  '  Befides,  the  firft  artillery  was  (o 
clumfy,  and  of  fuch  difficult  management,  that  mankind  were, 
not  immediately  fenfible  of  its  ufe  and  efficacy  i  and  confiilcring 
how  mai>y  arrows  might  be  drawn  before  one  piece  could  have 
been  loaded  and  difcharged,  efpecially  before  the  invention  of 
gun  locks)  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  that  guns  and  cannons 
ihould  ever  have  come   into    ufe  at  alk    I'he  Chinefe  were 
acquainted  with   the   compofuion  of  gunpowder^    but  never 

thought 
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thought  of  miking  any  ufe  of  it  iti '  war.  Matchlocks  Were  ufed 
fo  late  as  in  the  civil  wars  in  England,  above  three  centuries 
after  the  invention  of  gurt [Powder.  Before  the  time  of  Lewis 
XIV.  little  ufe  was  made  of  cannor)  in  befieging  or  defending 
place's,  fortification  was  ih'  its  infahcy,  and  fpears  and  ihort 
guns  were  then  in  ufe  as  well^  as  fwords,  which  are  now  en- 
tirely laid  afide;  and  fome  tittithefttc  that  period,  viz.  at  the 
battle  df  Lepantcj;  in  the  year  1517,  they  fought  promifcuoufly 
with  arrbws,  long  javelins,  grenadoes,  grappling-irons,  icaii- 
hons,  mufquet^,  fpears,  aiid  fabres. 

The  alteratiort  of  thie  methods  of  foriif cat! on\  s^tii  the  mahri^ 
of  attacking  and  defending  fcirtifibJf  places,  in  confequence  of 
the  rfifcoi^ery  of  gunpowder,  k  eVen  ihore  cirifid^rable  than  the 
alteration  it  has  introduced  into  tfie  melhods  <if  fighting  in  the 
open  field.  Sea  engagements  are  Kkewife  hoiV^iiitea  different 
thing  from  what  th^y  were  before  this'great  diftJv^tyv  fnllead 
of  the  (hips  of  war  themfelves  beihg  the  principal  weafpcmir  of 
offence,  and  being  puflied  ^gainft  one  anothtr  by  their  beaks '^ 
and  inffead  of  the  men  fighting  heavy  armed  as  On  Hind,  when* 
fcver  they  had  an  opportunity  of  grappling  ;  the  Qup\i  now  nor- 
thing but  a  fortified  place  of  fecurily,  which  die  iheh  aflail 
with  their  artillery,  as  if  it  were  a  caftle  at  land. 

Superiority  of  difcipUne  is  an  excellent  fecond  to  fuperiorit]^ 
in  point  of  weapons.  £xa£t  difcipHhe  makes  a  multitude  a'ft 
as  one  man,  and  gives  each  man  the  courage  of  a  multitude. 
For  every  fingle  foldier,  who  help's  to  compofe  a  body  whofe 
hiotions  are  fo  uniform  and  regular,  hks  the  fame  entire  eonfi^ 
dence  in  the  ftrength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  the  fole 
direftion  of  that  ftrength.  Difcipline  chiefly  rendered  the 
Greeks  fo  much  better  foldiers  than  the  Perfians,  and  the 
Romans  than  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  fierce 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north.  Some  of  the  foldiers  of  Niger, 
driven  by  the  profcriptions  of  Sever  us  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  difcipline,  which,  it  is  faid,  ever  after 
gave  them  ah  advantage  over  the  Romans.  «*  The  Parthianii 
«*  have  not  more  courage  than  we  have,"  feid  Belrfarius,  in  a 
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fpeech  to  his  men.     •*  They  arq  only  better  difciplined  than  wp 
*'  are.". 

It  is  difcipiine  only  which  gives  the  Europeans  the  fuperiority 
they  as  yet  retain  over  the  AfiaticSi  and  the  American  nations^ 
now  that  we  have  communicated  to  tf^em  the  ufe  of  our  ar- 
tillery ;  a  condud,  the  r^verfe  of  the  wife  policy  of  Charle- 
magne, who  forbade,  under  the  fcvercft  penaltiies,  that  any 
perfon  ihould  fell  arms  to  the  Saxons,  with  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently at  war. 

So  much  fuperior  is  the  military  (kill  of  civilized  and  wealthy 
nations  at  this  day,  that  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  as 
they  formerly  had,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours. On  the  contrs^ry,  if  they  were  fo  difpofed,  they  might 
fubdue  them  and  extirpate  them,  with  as  much  eafe  as  they  could 
clear  any  country  of  lions,,  aqd  other  wild  beads. 

We  ought  pot  to  forget  the  maxim,  verified  by  all  hiftory, 
that  a  nation  which  has  often  been  conquered,  and  confequently 
which  has  often,  feen  ,  what  it  was  that  gave  their  enemies  the 
advantage  they  had  over  them,  have  at  length  acquired  know- 
ledge, difcipiine,  and  ^ouragt^fufficient  to  beat  their  conquerors. 
Thus  Peter  the  Great  was  at  length  able  to  beat  the  Swedes, 
though  he  had  no  other  mailers  iq  the  art  of  war  befide>  the 
Swedes  thcmfel yes  ;  and  the  lefions  he  received  from  ihtm  were 
fo  many  dreadful  defeats,  in  the  be^jinmng  of  the  war  he  had 
with  them. 

The  difcipiine  of  the  European  armies  is  protiigloufly  im- 
proved (i  nee  the  difufe  of  the  feudal  militia,  when  ail  aruiies 
were  raifedjby  the  prince's  fummoning  his  vafTals  to  appear  in 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  dependants,  who  were  maintained 
a  certain  number  of  days  at  his  expence  i  and  wlien  this  vaflal 
was  their  commander  of  courfe,  wiiether  be  was  properly  qua- 
lified for  the  command,  or  not.   * 

In  thofe  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  generals,  always  headed  their  armies  in  perfon* 
Charles,  the  fon  of  king  John  of  France,  feems  to  have  fixed  it 
as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army  i  and  he 
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was  the  firfl  king  ih  Europe  who  ihewed  the  advantage  of  po* 
licy,  forefighty  and  judgment,  above  a  raih  and  precipitate 
Yalour.  The  inconvenience  of  kings  commanding  in  perfon 
had  often  been  fever^ly  felt  by  the  nation  before  the  cuftom  was 
difufed.  To  pay  for  the  king's  ranfom  was  one  of  the  three 
occaflons  on  which  only  it  viras  lawful  to  impofe  a  tax  in  the 
feudal  times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in  proportion  as  their 
mode  of  fubiiftence  enables  them  to  maintain  difcipline  in  the 
army,  and  keep  them  in  the  field.  People  who  live  by  hunting, 
as  the  North  American  Indians,  can  never  fubftft  in  great 
numbers.  They  therefore  fight  in  fmall  parties,  and  endeavour 
to  attack  their  enemies  by  fu/prize.  Nations  that  live  by 
pafturage,  as  the  Tartars,  can  drive  their  cattle  along  with 
them  if  they  march  into  a  fertile  country,  and  every  man  can 
appear  in  the  field,  and  fome  times  even  the  women  can  join 
them.  Thefe,  therefore,  arc  the  moft  formidable  invaders. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  have  no  refource,,  their  all  is  at 
ftake,  and  being  incumbered  with  much  baggage  they  muft  be 
open  to  attacks. 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  manufa£):ures  and  commerce, 
are  in  general  unqualified  to  fight  themfelves}  but  being  rich, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  thofe  who  are  able,  either  of  their  own 
country,  or  of  other  nations ;  and  thofe  who  have  no  other 
bufinefs  befides  that  of  fighting,  will  improve  in  the  art  of 
it.  Their  armies  will  feldom  be  very  large,  but  they  will  be 
lefs  incumbered,  and  upon  the  whole  far  more  efFedual  for 
defence  or  offence.  But  experience  will  teach  them  that, 
though  able  to  make  conquefts^  thefe  will  never  repay  them  the 
expences  they  are  at  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  them.  For 
of  all  luxuries  (as  every  thing  which  is  not  necejfary  for  life  may 
be  called)  war  is  the  deareft. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  (landing  army,  fuch  as 
is  defcribed  above,  but  oblige  every  citizen  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  appear  in  the  field  whenever  he  is  called  upon,  it 
is  faid  to  have  a  militia.     On  jfuch  a  plan  the  liberties  of  a 

country 
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ccrtintry  are  certainly  faferj  but  the  fighting  men,  not  ttiziing 
war  their  whole  bufihefs,  wilt  not  be  very  expert  in  it,  ^d 
'confequently  will  not  have  that  confidence  in  themfelvei  that  ^ 
ftanding  army  has.  Though,  Ag;hting  for  their  liberties,  they 
will  be  ftimulated  to  z&  with  mOre  vigour. 

The  firft  ftacnding  army  we  r^ad  of  wa^  thiat  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,.  and  by  this  means  chiefly  he  was  fuperioi'  to  the  ftates 
of  Greece,  whofe  armies  confilfed  of  militia,  slnd  illll  more  to 
the  Perfian^.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Hanni- 
bal had  a  proper  ftanding  army,  arid  tlie  Romans  only  a  militia  ; 
but  it  was  otherwife  before  the  end  of  that  war. 

Tlie  greateft  care  {bould  be  taken  that  the  officers  in 
ifanding  armies  be  of  the  Body  of  the  people,  fo  as  to  have  the 
fameintereiF  with  them,  and  that  their  civil  privileges  (&ould 
be  more  Valuable  to  them  than  any  thing  that^  they  could  get  as 
fbldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantage'  of  training  moreWn  to  tbc  ufe 
of  arms,  and  of  preferving  the  people  independent  j  but  if 
ttefe  ends  coirtd'-  be  feciired  by  any  other  means,  the  country 
would  be  defended  at  lefs  expence  by  a  ftanding  army.  For 
the  fame  reafons  that  we  have  our  (hoes  and  cloaths  niade 
at  lefs  ie^pence  by  employing  fhoe-makers,  and  taylors,  whofe 
fole  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  {hoes  and  cloaths,  than  for  every  man 
to  be  taught  to  make  them  hintfelf.  If  if  was  a  man's  whole 
biifineis  to  learn  thfe  ufe  of  arms,  he  would  certaiinly  be  more 
perfect  in  the  ufe  of  thenfi }  arid  though  this  foldler  would  be 
idle  and  ufelcfs  to  any  other  purpofe,  the  oc'cafional  prad^ice  of 
arms  by  the  whole  community  Would  produce  a  greater  fum  of 
idlenefs,  and  ori  the  whole  would  not  take  fo  much  from  the 
mafs  of  ufefvil  labour! 

Since  the  increafe  of  induftry,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
in  Ijeu  of  the  ancient  feudal  fervices,  (landing  armies,  con* 
ftantly  exercifed,  and  commanded  by  oflicers  6f  the  king's  no* 
mination,  have  been  kept  up  by  all  the  princes  in  Europe: 
and(  as  there  is  a  provifion  in  the  fiate  fbr  the  conftant  pay 
of    thefe  troops,  the    difference  betwiieri  the*  expences  of  a 

time 
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time  of  war  ihd  a  time  of  peace  it  not  fo  great  as  formerly  : 
tbou^  oar  armies  are  iniinitety  more  expenftve.  It  is  the 
pric^  of  artillery,  fortification,  &c.  which  exhaufts  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  prefent  belligerent  powers.  The  neceflary  expencei 
of  War,  as  it  is  conduced  at  prefent,  has  given  rife  to 
at  iriaxim  unknown  to  iintiqulty^  that  rUbis  ark  th  Juuwi  rf 
warn 

Leiiris  XIYj  was  the  firft  who  kept  on  foot  numerous  armies* 
Hta  example  excited  other  princes  to  db  the  fame  \  fo  that  after 
the  peace  bf  Aix-la*Chapelle  die  chriftian  powers  of  Europe 
had  about  a  mil  lion  of  men  under  arms.  The  inconvenience  of 
ftnAing  amiies  commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  nomi- 
nation^ is  thattob  riiuch  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
fevereign. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  exercife  and  difci* 
pline  that  a  nation  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  arms,'  and  appears  fo 
forftiidAle  to  its  neighbours  immediately  after  the  cooctufioii  of 
t  citit  war.  Tho\tgh  it  leaves  the  nation  exhaufted  in  other  ref- 
peds,  it  leaves  a  great  number  of  men'  trained  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  slnd  averfe  to  any  other  method  of  getting  fubfiflence. 
The  Romans  were  extending  their  conquefts  on  all  fides  even 
in  the  fierceft  of  dieir  civil  wars.  Thofe  in  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIV.  formed  a  number  of  generals,  wh#  raifed  the 
1^17  oi  that  feign  to  the  bigheft  pitch,  and  England  had  never 
appeared  fot  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe  as  it  did  unde) 
thd  commonwealth,'  immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
laft  civil  war.  There  are  und6ubtedly  more  men  in  a  natioh 
before  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war,  but  the  ftrength  of 
a  nation  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  intiabitants^ 
but  to  the  number  of  the  fighting  m^n  it  contains,  which  are 
much  increafed  by  a  war,  which  depopulates  the  country  in 
general. 

7*his  accounts  for  the  great  military  power  of  slndent 
nations.  An  European  prince  who  has  a  million  of  fubje£b« 
cannot  maintain  more  than  ten  thoufand  troops  ;  whereas  the 
fightings  men  in  ancient  republics  were  nearly  as  one  to  eight 
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of  all  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  in  all  ancient  hiftory,  we  read 
of  the  fmalleft  republics  raifing,  and  maintaining,  greater  ar« 
mies  than  ftates  confifting  of  many  times  the  iMimber  of  in- 
habitants are  able  to  fupport  at  prefent*  It  isgenerally  faid  that, 
in  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  even  wealthy  foe ieties  cannot  keep 
more  than  an  hundredth  part  of  their  fighting  men  in  the  fidd, 
and  maintain  them  in  the  character  of  foldiers. 

{n  ancient  times  few  artifans  were  maintained  by  the  labbur 
of  the  farmer,  and  therefore  more  foldiers  might  be  fupported 
by  the  produce  of  the  lands,  Livy  fays,  it  would  be  difficult, 
in  his  days,  to  raife  fo  large  an  army  as  the  Ron^n  ftate  for- 
nierly  fent  out  againft  the  Gauls  and  Latins.  The  numbers 
and  private  riches  of  the  Ajthenians  are  faid,  by  all  ancient 
writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponefian  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian 
war  i  but  in  the  latter  period  they  were  grown  moce  luxurious, 
and  more  people  were  employed  about  the  arts.  The  Dutch  are, 
no  doubt,  richer  now  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  wars 
with  them,  but  they  have  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  power 
they  had  then.  Widi  them,  indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  fo 
much  owing  to  the  increafe  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that 
public  fpirit,  which  converts  private  riches  into  public  riches, 
and  national  pawer. 

1 .  This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armie»  of  the  ancient 
Gauk  and  Germans.  With  them,  and  all  people  of  the  norths 
weilern  parts  of  Europe,  no  profeffion  was  honourable  but 
that  of  arms.  Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  were  ever  accounted 
Ignoble  and  bafe,  unworthy  of  a  man  free  born.  Of  courfc, 
every  man  ftudied  the  ufe  of  arjjns,  and  the  confequeoce  was  a 
flate  of  perpetual  war,  «nd  a  body  of  people  full  of  courage  and 
experience  in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either  be  very  weak,  or 
very  ftrong,  in  confequisnce  of  that  populoufnefs.  If  the 
greateft  part  of  the  number  of  people  he  employed  in  raifuig 
the  ncccflaries  of  life,  nomeoxran  be  fpared  ;  and  they  cannot 
bear  the  expence  of  a  long  war.     But  if  the  full  produce  of  the 

lands 
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lands  be  reaped  with  eafe,  ;and  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  arti fans, 
tbefe  being  employed  about  Aiperfluities,  may  be  fpared  upon 
any  emergence ;  and  while  hands  enow  are  left  to  follow 
hufbandry  ;  the  country,  yielding  as  much  as  before,  will  foon 
recruit  itfelf  for  the  lofies  it  fuftained  in  war.  But  when  the 
ambition  of  a  prince  takes  men  from  their  farms,  and  the  lands 
are  left  uncultivated,  the  very  finews  of  riches  and  ftrength  are 
cut.  After  this  negled  of  hufbandry,  the  land  will  not  main- 
tain the  fame  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  country  will  re- 
quire a  long  courfe  of  time  before  it  grow  as  populous  and 
powerful  as  it  was  before. 


Pf>  LECTUJtfi 
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L    E    C    T    U    |l    E      LXI. 

Of  Confederacies.  The  Balance  of  Power  in  ancient  and  m$dem 
Times.  The  ConduSl  of  different  Nations  in  e;ctending  and 
fecnring  their  conquefls.  The  Roman  Policy  in  War  farttcular^ 
noticed.  The  NeceJ/ity  ofperfonal  Courage.  Influence  of  Liberty. 
The  reafon  of  fome  Inflances  of  defperate  Falour  in  ancie^ 
Times.  The  Difference  between  the  Proportion  of  Offictrs  and 
their  Pay  in  ancient  and  modem  Times  explained.  The  Danger 
of  employing  Mercenaries.     Of  buying  off  fVars. 

IT  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in  the  number  of  thdr 
own  warlike  inhabitants  that  gives  a  people  the  idea  of  fecurity. 
A  fenfe  of  common  advantage  has  conneded  all  the  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope in  alliances  with  one  another  ;  fo  that  the  weakeft  cannoc  be 
attacked  but  fome  of  the  flronger  powers  fee  it  their  intereft  to 
enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  principals,  into  the  war;  and  for  a 
century  or  two,  there  has  hardly  been  a  particular  war  in 
Europe  (wherever,  or  upon  whatever  occafion,  it  might  happen 
toarife)  which  has  not  very  foon  become  general :  whereas,  in 
ancient  times,  a  nation  might  almoft  be  fubdued  before  its  next 
neighbours  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  Greeks  and 
Periians  feem  to  have  underftood  what  we  call  the  balance  of 
power,  but  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  general  combi- 
nations againft  them.  The  confederacies  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
were  very  partial. 

It  has  been  the  rival(bip  and  oppofition  between  die  two 
houfesof  Bourbon  and  Auftria  which  has  made  this  fubjed  fo 
much  attended  to  in  Europe;  it  being  apparently  the  intereft  of 
all  neighbotu'ing  ftates  to  oppofe  the  ftronger,  and  more  enter- 
prizing  of  the  two,  by  joining  themfelves  as  allies  to  the  weaker. 
The  quicknefs  with  which  an  alarm  is  taken  at  die  ambidous 
enterpriz^  of  any  European  monarchy  would  have  been  incredible 
inindent  times.     Lewis  XIV.  fays  Voltaire,  entered  Holland 

I  only 
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ohYy  iri  Kf iyV  an<f  by  the  rhori A'  of  July  all  Europe  was  in  a 
c6n(€detzcy  agalnlS  him. 

It  mti^  nbt  b^  amifs  in  tliis  place  juft  to  mention  the  conclude 
ahd  pbHidy  of  different  nations  iii  extending  and  fecuring  their 
conquejfs.  ft  was  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of  Aflyria,  of  Babylon> 
and  all  i^i  ancient  empires  in  the  Eaft  (for  preventing  the 
rebelUoh  of  people  newly  conquered)  to  capti'vate'and  tranfolant 
the  people  6f  different  countries  iiito  one  ariotherV Ian Js,'and  to 
intermix  them  varioufly.  The  Romans  obferved  a  policy  fonie* 
thin^  iSkis  it^;  the  troops  which  guarded  one  province  being 
alWayls  ralfed'ih  another  and  a  diftaht  ohe,  fo  that  noperlbn  was 
pdtmitted  to  fo^af  arms  !h  his  own  country. 

A'feW  ihdrb' particulars  of  the  Roman  policy  in  wafdeferve 
our  notice.  IH' early  timbs  the  command  of  every  general  ex« 
pircd  wlitf'hltf  c'onfular'oi' pro-cdnfular  yeaf;  for  that  they  v^erc 
obllgcfd' to'exerV  themTelVes'  greatly,  in  oriler  to  diftingiiifli 
thfdnfelves'  ih"th'^ihbft*pendi  of  their  command ;  and  theretiy 
thcf' (blAfefk  affo,'  v^hbVerc  then  perfons  of '  property,  got 
no^attaihittiiit  to  the'g^nerk!,  but  tothc  ftate.  Afterwards 
wteifi'oWac'cburntofdirfanf  warsi  i^  Was  found  inconvenient  to 
chiftgi^lre^enCfat,  the 'foldiers  (who  were  then  more  needy,  and 
revived  th€(r  piyfrbm^he  general)  were  always  at  his  devotion, 
wlibcver  hiVas^  and  Wtre  ready  to  fecbtitf  his  ambitious  views^ 
in' all  thfe^cfvll  Wafi'wi^  which  they' were  Tiarraflcd.  Under 
thc'chi'^eFbrt,' the' general's  were  afraid  of  jgiving' umbrage  by 
di/lJngUifliing  th'ehifel^es,  and  therefore  we*  arc  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  Roman  empire  received  fo  little  addition  after 
the  ehd  of  th^  comWidnweahh. 

Ainbthef  m^xlm  oftheir' policy  in  war  was  to  deprive  all 
cothquerednkciohs  of  power,  making  thein  deliver  up  their  arms 
and  (hips;  add  forbidding \hem  to  make  war '  upon  any  of  their 
allies.'  They  took  hoftagfes  of  their  princes'  children,  and 
fecured  their  c6nqueft^  by  not  feefning  to  take  pofleifion  of  the 
cohquefed  countries  at  firft,  but  leaving  the  people  their  own 
Ia*s,  cuftorfis,'  and  government.  But  thereby  their  kings,  or 
chiefs,  and  confequently  the  whole  people,  were  in  faft  more 
at  their  devotion  than  if  they  had  been  nominally  the  fubje<fts 

of 
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of  the  empire.  They  alfo  Srengtheiied  their  own  power  bjr 
eafiljr  granting  the  freedom  of  their  citj  to  particular  perfons, 
towns,  and  ftates,  thereby  incorporating  the  conquered  natioiis 
into  their  own  body,  and  making  them  confider  the  intereftof 
Rome  as  ihcir  own.  By  this  policy  they  encreafed  in  numben 
and  ftrcngth  by  their  conqucfts.  Whereas  the  ftates  of  Greece 
(in  which  the  freedom  of  cities  was  difficult  to  be  obtained) 
were  ncceiTarily  diminilhed  in  numbers  and  ftrength  by  the  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Though  the  Romans  exaded  very  little  under  the  form  of 
tribute  horn  the  conquered  nations,  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  grew  rich  by  their  conqoefts, 
fo  that  every  war  made  them  more  able  to  undertake  a  fecond. 
Pompey  encreafed  the  revenues  of  the  (late  one-third. 

The  beft  difcipline,  and  the  heft  maxims  of  war,  will  avail 
but  little  without  bodily  ftrength  and  perfonal  courage.  I  (hall 
therefore  make  a  few  obfervations  upon  the  different  fources  of 
it.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  that  men  will 
always  exert  their  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the  motives  they 
have  to  exert  it.  We  may,  therefore,  exptSt  more  courage  in 
free-men,  fighting  for  their  liberty,  than  in  the  fubjefe  of  an 
arbitrary  monarch,  fighting  for  the  honour  of  their  maftcr.  It 
was  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty  that  infpired  the  Greeks  in 
their  wars  with  the  Perfians,  and  that  enabled  the  Dutch  to 
refcue  themfelves  from  the  power  of  Spain,  when  they  were  the 
moft  inconfiderable,  and  the  Spaniards  the  mod  formidablcy 
power  in  Europe. 

If  we  read  of  more  inftances  of  defperate  valour  among  the 
ancients;  as  of  men  killing  themfelves,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  as  the 
Saguntines,  the  Numantines,  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and 
njany  others  arc  faid  to  have  donc^  we  muft  confider,  that 
more  was  loft  by  being  conquered  in  former  times  than  is  loft 
at  prefcnt.  In  thofe  times  a  conquered  people  loft  their  civil 
liberty,  goods,  wives,  children,  and  often  even  the  rights 
of  burial ;  whereas  modern  conquefts  generally  terminate  in 
leaving  the  conquered   to  live  according  to  their  own  laws, 

and 
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and  the  private  property  of  individuals  is  untouched.  In  (hort, 
dto  only  difference  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
country  is,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fwear  allegiance  to  another 
fovereign$  a  great  argument  of  the  fuperioricy  of  modern  tinsies 
in  reafon,  religion,  philofophy,  and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  difference  in  the  regulation  of  arrates  ia 
ancient  and   n)oderh  times,  which  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  with  refpe^  to  the  motives  the  foldiers  had  to  exert 
themfelves.    With  us  the  pay  of  an  officer  is  prodtgioufly  greater 
than  that  of  a  common  fotdier^   whereas,  in  ancient  times,   if' 
the  generids   had  any  pay,  it  was  little  more  than  what  tbe 
meanefl  pcrfon  in  the  army  received.  When  Xenophon  returned ' 
from  his  famous  expedition,  he  hired  himfdf  and  fix  thoufand 
of  his  Greeks  Into  the  fervice  of  Seuthes,  a*prince"of  Thrace, 
upon  thefe  terms,  that  each  foldier  ihould  receive  a  daric  $ 
month,  each  captain  two  darics,  and  he  himfelf,  as  general,  four. 
*  The  commander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army,  at  leaft  during 
the  commonwealth,  had  no-regular  pay.     All  the  advantage  he* 
received  was  the  honour,  the  power,  and  the   influence,  which 
his  command  gave  him  at  homb.      What   we  may  call  the 
perquiAtes  of  his  office,  when  any  fpoils  were  taken,  could  not' 
regularly  be  confiderable,  for  the  Queilor  took  an  account  of  the 
whde,  in  order  to  its  being  lodged    in   the  public  treafury. 
There  were  fewer  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  than  in  ours, 
and  thefe  officers  had  very  fmall  pay.     A  centurion  had  only 
double  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier ;   and  it  mufl  be  remembered 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  bought  their  own  cIoath<?,  arms,  tents, 
and  baggage.      Cacfar,  however,  gave  the  centurions  ten  times 
the  gratuity  that  he  gave  the  common  foldiers, 

"t^he  reafon  of  this  condud  in  the  Romans  feems  to  have 
been,  that  in  the  early  times,  the  body  of  the  people,  fighting 
their  own  battles,  either  in  their  own  defence,  or  with  a  view 
to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  plunder  of  other  people,  had  no 
pretence  to  claim  any  pay*  Befides,  as  they  ferved  in  their 
turns,  it  would  have  made  no  fort  of  difference,  whether  they 
provided  themfelves  with  neceffaries  for  war,  or  were  fuppKed 
e^t  of  a  conimon  ftock,  fonned  by  their  joint  contributions. 

After- 


^fcrrwards,  when  it  became  inoonyfnieiu  for  thegrcatcf  pMrtof 
tb?  i>ff?ple  to  fcrvc  in  the  ^rmyi  on  account  pf  their  hping 
C9S%cd  in  the;  arts  ani  in  agriculture  *,  aa<l  conieque^^j^  thofti 
viC^e  ^nViftcd  chiefix  wha  had  little  or  no  em.plojrmfenti  aiid  wti^ 
therefore  very  poor,  U  appeared  unreafonabl^  that  they  ihoul4 
figh^  for  th«?  common  advantage,  at  their  own  expencc*  wjbich 
t^^y  were  fo  little  ahl^  tas^ord.  Upon  this  they  wjcr^aBowe^ 
r^in?  pa,y,  h^t  at  fitft  it,  was  extrem^y  Ccnall  \  as  may^b^  im^gin^ 
al^  being  ufe^  to  fer.ve  for  OQthing  at  alU  $ti)l  th^qfllc^n 
fe^e^  Mtitb9u;  pay,  tnd  nev^r  t»c^ivcd  ajt>y  t^JAg  C9nfi4i:^^  ^ilJi 
i^bficaw.thfi  iftjer^fti  pf  t;heir  c<Hn madders  to,cpi*rt  tjwfif  &voi^ 
by  ^ru;reaiir>g  ^r  allpwance,  XUl  Julius  Caesar  doif^M  ^ 
ternary  pay,  a  common  foot  fpldier  received  only  twio  ohoii  ^ 
day,  ^einfiprior  o&;ersan4c^nMiriooff9or  obpliy  ai^ahorrc- 
n^an  ^  drachm. 

Xhe  hiftpry  o^  the  pay  of  Eurppean  (oUif^h  a^d  paf^i^larly, 
of  the  £i)glifli  is  very  different  frpni  that  of  thefe  anciexHV.    ^^ 
ti^  early  f|;udal  timcis^  as.  all  lands  nKcrebcild  by  military  tyemiK^ 
cyery  vaffal  fent  horfe  and  foot. in  prop^tjqq  tpt^l^uidi^h^.b^dl 
a%4.none  bore,  arms  but  freeman,  HKho  ipqiihaye  bee(i:h^K)4f(iiqfie(yf 
prpvidjed  for  if  they  were  r/e^ned  if)  tb^  feryjcc;  b^yioiid  tl)9.fljpH<-, 
latf:dt|pm.  Alfo.they  did  not  fight  t^eir  onjMi.b^f^^s,  a;^  tjjq.Fiftr. 
man  foldiers,  did  in  tl^  ^arly  times,of  th^  coamiHmvfcs4^*   ^Y^^^^ 
ever  a^vjant^e  was  gained  by  the.Wi^r,  it,v{as,ei»tire]y  at  thQ-4ifn 
P9(al  of,  tl^e  chief. in  die  expedition*   In^d^  b^p^thc  eftfiblfQk-. 
nrje«t.of  the  ftria.  feudal  fyftcn?,  t^  foi4,ferS:,l^  nj|^p?jjr$  bmtf 
then  they  fought, for  lands  tpbe  divided>eqMal)y,^iT)9ng)^c^>Ar 
a^d  there  was  no  fup^riority  of  on^^i^an  tqajic^er  but  wha^tW^^; 
temporary,  and  ceafed.wit.h  the  vf^^.    Bi|(.  igh^.n  this.affny  p^ 
freemen  became  fixed  in  a  conqq^rediCpui^ry,  the^inhabi^x^s^of 
which  were  vaftly  more  numerous  than  then^f^^Vies,  and  th^  w^erCr 
obliged  to.  keep  up  the  form  and  qr^r.of,  a  peqK^ual^i^n^^ 
ti^c  fuperiority  of  the  commanders^  bf>ff\  /^pre^^and  fubc^df^ia^e;, 
became  fixed,  and  the  ordinary  freemen  \ffr^  as  nvucl^l^ulq'e 
the,  command  of  their  fupcrjors  a^  th^y  had  been.wJtic^  they.- 
were  their  o%er^,  in  the  time  of,  a^i^l  i«rvicc* 

Bcfides, 
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Befidco,.wlicathr  g»cat  vaiTajt  gpew  atmoft  In(kp<?rMicnt,  thei^ 

fetvtoss  iriiift  have  been  bought  ^taconfidorabk  p^ke  ;  aiut  thef 

oftca  ftipuiatxd  not  only  fctra  haixirome  reward  Tor  tbcmfelvef« 

but  alfo  for  each  of  their  followeis.    In-  thjc  timg  of  Edward  III. 

a  kaigl|t,  whai«rvcd9nboi6back)  hacttiwofhUirngsa  (byv  friuck 

was  e()uhiakiu  to.x>9e  pound  at  prefem  ^  ani  an  archer  fi^-pciMt» 

which  was  equal  in  valae  taai  crown  wM>  U(S« 

.  The  rodu6iion»  •F  the  val^e  06  inoittty,  ajid  the  nduiSticft^of 

tho  .Bank  of  she  common  fold^re^  waaa  very  fuitabi^coincidenoar 

aftundectbefiune  name  they  always  re€eik(redpa3^iii  pro)^o<itiocv 

tDtheinnankaiidi  the^value  of  sheir  teviots.      At  the  preiiinS 

tsme,  foldifsisare'theveKy  h»weft,  and  wopft  provid^clfor^  ofM 

the  people ;  geneqalty  thofe  who  are  coo  idle  to  prcMMcte  »  beHer 

fubfiftence  for  themfelves  by  their  labour,  and  their  pay  is  ac* 

cording  to  it. 

More  officers  are  neceflary  in  modern  armies,  becaufe  the 
method  of  fighting,  (ince  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  is  more 
complex  and  more  fcientifical.  And  the  commanders  muft  have 
better  pay,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  perfons  of  proper 
rank  and  fortune  (who  have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  welfare 
of  their  country)  to  take  it  upon  them*  It  is  true,  that  the 
low  rank,  and  the  low  pay,  of  our  common  foldiers  allow 
them  to  be  little  more  than  mercenaries.  Common  foldiers 
have  certainly  very  little  at  flake  in  the  country  ;  but  the  very 
profeflion  of  arms  tends  to  infpire  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  at- 
tachment to  their  country,  though  they  have  little  or  no  inte- 
reft in  it.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  Englifli  foldi- 
ers and  feamen. 

ProfefTed  mercenaries,  it  is  certain,  can  have  no  motive 
to  fight  for  one  fide,  but  what  may  be  converted  to  engage 
them  in  the  ferviceof  the  other;  and  the  hiftory  of  all  nations 
demonfttates  ho^r  impolitic  it  is  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus 
the  Perflans  depended  upon  the  mercenary  Greeks,  their  natural 
enemies,  till  they  had  no  other  troops  capable  of  doing  them 
any  fervice  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  deflrudion  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mercenaries, 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars.     At  prefent,  while 
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all  the  ftates  of  Europe  keep  up  a  ooDfiderable  body.of  native 
troops,  the  inconvenienae  is  lefs  fenfible.  Thofe  who  are  the 
moft  remarkable  for  ferving  as  mercenaries  at  pre&nt  are  the 
Swifs,   and  the  petty  princes  of  Germany* 

But  even  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a  better  expedient 
than  buying  oflF  a  war.  For  that  is,  in  hSt,  to  confide  in  the 
honour  of  an  enemy  confefledly  fuperior*  The  Romans  were 
not  long  able  to  withftand  the  ravages  of  the  barbarous  nations^ 
after  they  began  to  bribe  them  to  quit  their  .territories*  And* 
the  money  which  the  Danes  received  from  ithe  Engliih  on  the 
iame  account  only  induced  them  to  rife  continually  in  their 
demands,  and  bring  over  new  bodies  of  adventurers,  with  the 
fame  expectation  of  raifkig  fortunes  without  fighting. 
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LECTURE      LXH. 

Ji  Capaaty  ofhioring  the  Fatigms  of  War:  mort  requijiie  in  tbi 
099£iiHt  Manner  pf  figffting.  The  Advantage  of  poor  Natiom 
^  avir  the  rich.  Wbf  Invader i^,  have,  generally  more  Courage  than 
the  Invaded,  The  Influence  of  Opinion  upon  Courage*  The 
Influente  of  religious  Sentiments.  ^  JSjffi^s  of  violent  perfonal 
Hatre4*  Civil  fffars  peculiarfy  Uoodf*  Caufes  of  F^Hians^ 
Duration  of  tbem^  eafily  propagated  in  fne  Governments. 
Dreadful  Eff^m  rf  Fa^iion.  The  unfortunate  &if  nation  of  the  ^ 
Greek  Empire.  Ohfervations  on  the  4\ff<frent  Durations  of  Em-, 
pires.  Folly,  of  Conquefl.  IVbat  Wart  are  juftifiable.  .  Laws-^ 
of  War.     DueUing.  ! 

SKILL  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little  without  a  foldi^ry 
capable  of  bearing  the  neceflary  fatigues  of  it.  The 
Rpman  difcipline  was  admirable  in  this  refpe<d.  The  RoQian 
foldiers  were  kept  in  conftaht  exercife.  The  Laccdsemonian 
fpldiers  had  lefs  fatigue  in  the  ifield  than  they  had  at  home ; 
whereas  ours  pafs  from  comparative  indolence  to  extreme  exercife. 
Diftempers  in  armies  are  for  this  reaion  more  common^  and 
more  fatal  with  us  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with  them. 
Few  Roman  fold fers  died  of  diftempers.  The  military  pace 
was  twenty  miles  in  five  hours,  carrying  fixty  pounds-  The 
foldiers  were  alfo  exercifed  in  running  and  leaping  in  their  arms. 
Indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  modern  fervice,  in  which  artillery 
is  principally  ufed,  is  lefs  laborious,  arid  therefore  lefs  depends 
upon  ftrcngth  of  body,  fuch  fevere  exercife  feems  not  to  be 
neceflary. 

It  is  this  circumftance,  of  hardihefs  and  capacity  of  bearing 
fatigue,  which  gives  poor  nations  the  advantage  they  fome- 
times  have  over  the  rich.  Befides,  the  profpe£t  they  have  of 
bettering  their  circumftances,  adts  more  forcibly  upon  them 
Ithan  even  the  fear  of  a  reverfe  of  fortune  does  upon  the  rich. 

Thefe 
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Tbefe  circumftancesy  in  concurrence  with  the  more  robuft 
make  of  body  in  the  northern  nations,  have  generally  direded 
the  courfe  of  vi'ftory  fouthwards.  Perfia,  it  is  faid,  has  been 
conquered  thirteen  timet  from  ther  nontli;  vtnd  Ae  Sbracens  are 
the  only  nation  fltuated  confiderably  to  the  ibuth,  who  have 
made  extenAve  conqiieftV  northW^dsv  At'  th^  finie'  tltt^  Is^ 
Itomans  made  their  conqtiefts  northwards,  tMy  w^re  Hi  hifij 
as  tHe-Gau^s'atKl^  Qik*n9iant  the«h(b1v«»;  wMi  the-  solVsftifiige  of 
nipfcriordtfcipKnfc  an*  better  ^^eajfcihSi 

'  rhvaderrare  ge^ersdly  okferVM'tef  hkvtf'  ftttMtf  cbur«g^  tfikn 
ri^  people  intffdedh  itbdng  Tuf^pdM,  that- no  nlitiott  wd«»Id 
take  up  St  refoltttion  to  \Msti^  aindthers  without  gr«^^  tohfi- 
dtncc,  and'  therefore  grfestt»  probability^  of  niecefs.  l^Ws  ip^ 
preheniion  cannot  but*  nVakb  tfie"  people  iilvaded'  dtffiddfit  of 
tMentfelves^  which  muft*  give^  their  enemies'  a  cbrifiderabte  al- 
vanuge.  The  Romans  feldom  gave  their -^emfe^  an*  opportti* 
iiity  oC  attacking  them,,  but  generally  carried  the  war  into 
their,  country  ;  and  Hannibal^s  great  maxim  vras,  that  that' 
peopIe.were.no  where  vulnerable,  but  at  honie.       ,   . 

Mere  current  «;^iiii0;i,. without  any  foundation  ih  the  world,. 
is  of  great  moment  with  refpe£t  to  courage*     The  tenth  legion-. 
df.Caefar,  and  the  regiment  of'l^icardy  In  France,  imagined 
tliemfelves,   and   really  were,  the  beft  troops   in    the  fcrvice^. 
The  Dofians  were  ever  reputed  "better  foldiers  than  the  lonians^ 
and  aSually  were  fo  in  confequence.ofit.     Indeed,  when  once 
a  character  has  been  acquired,  men  will  exert  themfelves  uncom- 
monly to  Aipport  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North -America  think*  themfelves  by  far 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  have  uken  fuch  care  to 
imprefs  the  fame  opinion  on  all  their  neighbours,  that  they,  on 
all  occafions,  yield  the  moft  fubmiffiv^'  obedience  to  them.' 
When  one  of  a  different  tribe  cries  out  a  mobawky  they  will  fly 
like  (beep  before  wolves,  without  making  any.redftance,  what- 
ever  advantage  there  was  on  their  fide*. 


»  Cbtden'i  Htftory  of  fif«  NViriotif,  p.'  3.^ 
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Of  what  iiioi3€at  nligious  fentimitt^s  are  in  war,  has  been 
ih^wo  upder  tbe  article  of  religion,  I  (hall  only  add,  in  thii 
place,  that  the  knights  errant,  who  did  fuch  excellent  iervkt 
io  the  war  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  had  their  valoi;^  no  doubt 
gMtatly  enflamed  by  watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  tha 
fl^rine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knight*- 
hood;  and  that  the  foldiers  will  be  more  eafily  kept  m  good 
4ifcipline  when  notions  qf  rdigion  attach  them  to  their  general 
ami  ibeir  caufe,  efpecially  if  their  religion  oblige  them  to  great 
ftridoefe  and  feverity  of  manners  in  private  life.  The  fuper** 
ftitious  regard  whi^  the  Romans  had  for  the  authority  of  thei# 
geiM^nils  was  extreme*.  Several  times  they  fufFeretf  themfelves  td 
be  decimated  by  them ;  whereas  the  Carthaginian  foldiers  more 
ihun  once  cruetfed  their  generals.  It  was  the  exceUcnt  difci- 
pUne  whiebi  tbe  fesiouCtiefs  of  tbe  parliamentary  arm^  in  this 
country  enured  them  to,  that  gave  the«i  fo  great  an  advantage 
over  tbe  kijog'^  troops,  whofe  diiTolqtenefS"  of  morals^  a^  mm 
greatly  uela^iped  their  difeipline  as  foldiers^ 

Violent  pecfonat  hatred  has  alwa)»  produced  the  gfeateft,aiid 
moft  dce^Ail  efieds  in  war*  This  principle  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  (avagoMfa.  with  which  civil  wars  are  often  coiid«£led« 
Refentment  ia  inflamed  in.  propootion  to  die  neaniefs  of  the 
caufe,  and  the  frequency  of  impreffions  from  it.  For  this  reafoa 
but  little  hatred  is  excited  agatnft  a  public  and  diftant  enemy, 
and.  therefore  thofe  wars  are  conduced  with  more  generoftty  and 
humanity.  But  civil  and  religious  parties  have  this  in  common 
that  their  antipathy  to  one  another  is  always  the  greater,  the 
more  things  there  are  in  which  they  agree.  For  this  makes  the 
contraft  of  the  few  diings  in  which  they  difier,  the  more  fenfiblo 
and  ftriking.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  ei&£b  of  this 
animofity  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire:  A  cavalier  commanded  a 
regiment  of  French  refugees  .at  the  battle  of  Almansa,  where 
t|iey  mef  with  another  French  regtnsent  in  the  oppofite  army; 
^  fqosk  as  di^'  fiuvuone  another  they  began  a  bloodyfight  with 
their  bayonets,' without  firing  a  fingle  mufquet,  and  there  were 
not  abpye  three  hundred  men  leftalive  out  of  the  tworegiments. 
Cifftwafs  ase-alfoi  peculiarly- bloo<^  becaufe  le&  cpiarter^  is 
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expe£bd  ia  them.  All  prifoners  are  Aire  to  be  treited  at  ntils ; 
whereas  in  open  wars,  at  kaft  in  modern  times,  all  prifoners 
are  mutually  exchange* 

Fadions,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil  wars,  take  cheir 
rife  from  very  diiierent  fource^.  Their  real  caufes  are  inienft 
or  effeStion^  though  thefe  are  feldom  avowed  \  principh  being 
the  pretence  in  ahnoft  all  cafes.  The  fai^ons  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  were  a  ftruggle  for  power  between  the  two 
orders  of  the  ftate ;  and  they  were  a  great  means  of  contributing 
to  its  aggrandizement*  For  the  fenate  had  no  method  of 
filencing  the  chunours  of  the  common  peo(de  but  by  leading 
them  out  to  war,  which  was  a  bait  that  was  ahnoft  always  fore 
to  take  with  them. 

Affedion  divided  England  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  as  alfo  Scotland  ^between  Bruce  and  Baliol.  Bat 
this  afledion,  as  Hume  well  obferves,  is  only  in  the  lower 
peqple,  who  fee  jiot  the  princes.  The  great  parti(ans  are  led 
by  intereft  chiefly.  They  fee  the  weaknefs  of  princes  and 
defpife  them.  Thefe  motives,  however,  for  entering  into 
fidions,  different  as  they  may  be  in  their  own  nature,  eafily 
introduce  one  another.  The  attachment  of  a  court  party  to  the 
monarch  naturally  becomes  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  and 
vice  verfa* 

Factions  fubfift  long  after  the  original  motives  have  ceaied  to 
aduate  both  parties.  The  real  diffiereiKe  between  the  Guelf, 
and  the  Ghibeline  factions  was  long  over  in  Italy  before  the 
fadions  themfelves  were  extind. 

Factions  are  obfcrved  to  rife  more  eaiily,  and  propagate  fafter 
in  free  governments,  where  they  always  affe&  the  legiilature 
itfelf.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  people  have  more  influence  in 
free  governments,  and  are  therefore  more  jealous  of  the  conduct 
of  their  governors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  number  of  faAions  are  probably 
owing  to  perfbnal  or  local  reafons.-  All  the-  £i£tioa$  in  dcipocic 
dates  are  necelfarily  pcrfonal,  as  the  people  are  fure  to.  he 
governed  in  the  very  fame  manner,  whoever  be  their  prince. 
In  feveralofthe  civil  wars  of  the  Romans,,  tke  .i»lditrs  fought 

more 
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more  for  their  commander  than  for  the  caufe.  Such  wars  are 
genersdly  terminated  by  the  death  <^  the  commander.  In  more 
modern  times^  and  even  in  freer  governments,  we  find  that  the 
Neri  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregofi  and  Adorni  of 
Genoa,  th^  Coloneii  and  Orfini  at  modern  Rome,  were  all 
chiefly  perfonal  fadions. 

From  whatever  caufe  CiAions.  arife,  their  effe&s  are  often 
lafting  and  dreadful.  The  tribe  Pollia  and  Papiria  always  voted 
on  oppofite  fides  for  near  three  bundred  years.  The  Prafini  and 
Veneti,  founded  on  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  livery  of  die 
combatants  at  the  public  games,  never  ceafed  their  antmofities  till 
they  had  nearly -ruined  the  Greek  empire.  In  the  year  1327^ 
moft  of  the  great  houfes  in  Ireiaind  were  divided  one  againft 
another ;  the  Giraldines,  the  Butlers,  and  Breminghams  on 
one  fide,  and  the.Boorcs,  and  Poers  on  the  other.  The  ground 
of  the  quarrel  was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold  Poer  had 
called  the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer.  This  quarrel  was  profecuted 
with  fuch  malice,  that  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
were  deftro}ed  with  fire  and  fword. 

But  never  was  a  ftate  fo  unfortunate  with  refpe£l  to  factions 
as  the  Greek  empire.  The  fevend  parties  at  Conflantinople, 
whenever  they  invitedthe  Turks  to  come  and  aflifl  them,  always 
ftipulated,  that  they  (hould  take  into  captivity  all  they  fhould 
meet  with  of  the  oppofite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  religion  which 
gave  the  chief  flimulus  to  their  mutual  animofity.  No  people 
had  ever  a  greater  averfion  to  heretics  than  the  Greeks.  Several 
of  their  lawftil  emperors  were  perfe£Uy  odious  on  that  account ) 
and  the  imperial  family  itfelf  was  often  divided  in  their  fenti- 
ments.  Thus  when  Juftinian  perfecuted  thofe  who  did  not 
favour  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  emprefs  oppofed  it. 

It  is  obferved  that  nations,  which  have  arrived  at  great  power, 
and  extenfive  empire,  by  flow  degrees,  have  not  often  fallen, 
but  by  the  fame  flow  degrees;  whereas  conquefls  made  with 
rapidity,  have  generally  been  loft  as  quickly  as  they  were  gained. 
Thus  the  Theban  power  was  born  and  died  with  one  man, 
Epaminondaa;  and  the  Macedonian  power  with  two  men,  Philip 
and  Alexander.    Whereas  the  Roman  empire,  which  required 

feven 
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feven  hundred  years  to  eihibliA  it^  reqaired  tt  mmf  to  itttaxf 
k^  There  ai^^  however^  vnaaif  ekceptioni  to  this  obfe^Vattons 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  it^  tt  fecms  ia  be  dwing  to  this^  Am 
when  conquefts  are  made  gradually,  the  cdnqo^rors  bare  t\m4 
to  fall  upon  the  bed  methods  df  fccuring  khem^  aind  al(d 
becaufe,  before  the  laft  conquefts  are  made,  the  people  who 
were  fuA  conqaered^  cohfider  th^mfelres  as  the  conquerors  of 
the  reft,  being  inihnitcly  lAcorpdraKed  #ith  tfiofe  #fto  fubdutd 
Ihem.  Whereas  when  large  conqvifts  are  dladd  at  ohce^  the 
empire  becomes  unwieldy  by  its  own  greatnefsy.tbe  cdnqueroii 
do  not  iBMncdiately  hit  upon  the  beft  methods  «f  fecmring  their 
conquefts^  and  all  the  oonquiered  ftatesy  feeing  tbemfiBlVes  afl 
•nee  in  the  ihine  fitoationy  perceiving  their  intereft  to  h6  the 
ikme^  and  at  the  Tame  time,  p^tceiving  tbeir  own  fttei^b,  and 
the  comparative  woaknefs  cf  (kdr  conqwerorS)  eafily  join  lo 
aiert  the»r  liberty. 

in  the  rode  and  ferocious  ftate  of  mankind  Hi  formd*  ag^^ 
fome  nations  enriched  themfelves  by  conquering^  others }  aa  by 
this  means  they  came  at  onoe  into  ^  pofieffion  of  all  their 
ftock  of  wealth,  and  made  flairrB  of  their  perfons.  But  WiA 
lefs  labour,  and  far  lefs  rift,  though  with  a  little  more  psUeAce^ 
they  might  have  got  richer  arhooie,  without  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  amd  watching  fo  many  flavet.  Tbcfle  wa«,  bowev^ 
»  prefent  advantage  in  the  fyftemy  when  it  was  iuceafsfMyawt 
it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to  htfvo  at  ihdiif  mercy  other 
great  and  difhint  naf  ionsf.^ 

This  laft  advantage,  if  it  be  any^  is  flill'  gahitxl  by'  fer^igfev 
conquefts,  tnit  perhaps  hardly  any  dther*  As  the  humanity  of 
modem  manners  leaver  the  inhabitants*  of  a  oonqwerdd  cooncry 
in  the  poflefflon  of  their  private  property,'  the  only  adVantagfd 
that  can^  accrue  (torn  conquering  a  nation  i^  the  diredion' of  its 
force,  for  the  purpofe  of  other  conqueAis,'  the  appropriation  of 
its  taxes,  and  the  contitiul  of  its  commerce.  As  the  tazes^ 
will  feldom  do  muoh  more  than  defray  the  expences- of  govern** 
ment^  the  direAion  of  its'  commerce  ia  now  donfidlere^  as 
the  chief  article  of  emohimcnt.  But  'Whin-  dM  expence  o^ 
conquering' and  loeeping  fuch  difbmt  eotmtriea  is*  talDen'into  the 
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aceofinty  the  grealtr  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  of  fuch 
countries  and  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  will  go  but  a 
little  way  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  be  faid  that  a  nation  muft  be  ftronger  by  the  addition 
of  the  power  of  foreign  dominions.  But  in  proportion  as 
any  nation  becomes  powerful,  it  excites  the  jealoufy  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  has  much  more  powerful  enemies  to  con* 
tend  With  ;  and  if  die  liberty  of  commerce  can  be  obtained 
(which  does  not  feem  to  be  difficult  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
world)  and  the  (lock  of  a  nation  confequently  encreafe,  without 
the  expence  of  conquering  and  keeping  foreign  dominions,  that 
great  furplus  of  wealth  will  purchafe  more  affiftance  in  war  than 
could  in  general  be  furniflied  by  any  conquered  nation  or 
colony ;  and  it  might  be  better  applied  for  the  purpofe  offilf^ 
difmci^  which  is  the  only  juftifiable  ufe  of  arms.  Had  England 
nothing  to  do  with  the  £aft  or*  Weft  Indies,  America,  or 
Gibraltar,  it  would  have  fewer  wars,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
much  more  wealthy  (as  its  induftry  would,  by  one  m^ns  or 
other,  find  a  market)  and  if  it  was  invaded,  would  have  much 
greater  refources  for  defending  itfelf.  Alfo,  if  it  was  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  other  nations,  in  order  to 
fupport  a  common  army  or  navy,  it  would  find  greater  refources 
for  that  purpole,  as  well  as  for  others. 

No  war  is  juftifiable  except  that  which  Is  neceflary  to  the 
prefervation  of  a  ftate,  that  is,  a  defcnfive  war.  Motives  of 
honour  and  dignity  are  never  fufficient.  Good  conduA  and 
generofity  alone  can  afTert  the  tr^e  honour  of  men  and  of  nations. 
And  it  no  more  becomes  a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and 
good  man,  to  revenge  a  mere  affront.  If  motives  of  honour  and 
dignity  be  attended  to  by  ftatefmen,  they  will  involve  nations  in 
as  many  foolifh  and  deftrudive  quarrek  as  the  fame  notions 
involve  thofe  individuals  who  are  addided  to  duelling. 

The  obje£t  of  war  is  the  deftruSion  of  the  enemy,  at  leaft 
of  his  power,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  doing  that  mifchief  to 
prevent  which  the  war  was  engaged  in.  But  every  method  of 
diftrefiing  an  enemy  is  not  deemed  honourable^  or  right.  A 
regard  to  j)ublic  opinion,  therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ravages 
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of  war ;  because  it  is  for  the  common  istefeft  of  sHnkind  that 
laws  of  war  fluxilcl  be  obfenpod.  As  the  world  advances  in  civU* 
ization,  and  national  animofity  abates,  war  becomes  left  diftnef* 
iing  So  peaceabfe  individuals  whodo  not  bear  arms.  Itwoiild  not 
be  extended  much  more,  if,  in  time  of  war,  oommerce  #as 
pertnkted  to  pafs  fiiee,  fo  that  no  privateers  fliouU  be  allowed, 
and  only  fiitps  of  war  by  fea,  and  fbrtrefles  on  laodv  ibottkl  be 
expofed  to  danger.  Next  to  having  no  wars  at  all,  this  mle 
would  be  the  greateft  common  benefit* 

One  of  the  mod  barbaroMS  and  abfitrd  coftoms  which  has 
arifen  from  the  pradice  of  war,  joined  to  ancient  iiiperftition,  is 
the  modem  dueHing^  which  is  fo  faihtonabk  m  many  paits  of 
Europe.  For  it  is  hardly  known  elfewhere,  and  was  anlcnowm 
to  the  ancients.  It  is  a  remarkahie  inftance  of  the  concinoalice 
of  an  ejgfeSi  after  the  cauje  hatli  ceafed  to  qierate.  Nobody  at 
this  day  imagines  that  iin^le  combat  is  a  proper  ap^l  to  G^ 
or  that  he  who  is  in  the  right  has  any  advantage  in  the  combat 
over  him  that  is  in  the  wrong  s  yet  a  man  thinking  hinfelf 
innocent  and  injured,  and  perhaps  having  a  wife  and  famfly, 
will  voluntarily  expofe  his  life  to  an  equal  ri(k  with  that -of  a 
man  whom  he  defpifes  as  a  nurfance  to  fociety,  becaufe  be  has 
been  infulted  by  him.  Good  fenfe  will  furdy  teaoh  the  w«dd 
at  laft,  that  infolence,  is  beft  anAvered  by  contempt,  and  real 
injuries  beft  redreflled  by  public  jqftice.  The  man  who  hath 
offended  againft  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  will  find  a  fufident 
punifhment  in  the  negleS  and  difgrace  which  his  behavjoar 
will  naturally  briitg  upon  him. 
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LECTURE      LXIIL 

Tbi  Exfinces  of  Government.  How  moderate  Taxes  operaH* 
Mnorbitant  Taxes*  Taxet  upon  Pojfejffions  or  Coa/umpttpnf. 
Xbiir  different  Advantages  and  Difadvantages.  A  Poll-ia^^ 
in  what  Circumftances  moft  tolerable.  By  ts/bom  a  Tax  upon 
Confumptionsjhould  be  paid.  Cuftoms.  Manufactures  m  proper 
Subje£fofT^aiion.  Land-taxes.  The  French  Taille.  Taxes 
pn  Luxuries  or  ffecejfaries  5  on  Importation,     Farmers  of  Taxes^ 

AN  hiftorian  fhould  give  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  expences  of  government  are  defrayed.  For  very 
niuch  of  the  public  bappinefs  and  tranquillity  depends  upon  it, 
and  many  governments  have  been  ruined  by  wrong  methods  of 
dping  it.  Either  the  tflxes  have  been  too  great,  have  been  laid 
upon  improper  things,  or  have  been  qolleded  in  an  improper 
manner.  And  innumerable  events  (how  that  the  minuted:  things 
of  this  nature  are  of  great  importance. 

Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  conftant  fpur  and  obligation  to 
labour,  and  thereby  greatly  contribute  to  the  flour ifhing  ftatc 
of  a  people,  particularly  if  they  be  laid  on  gradually.  Then, 
the  only  confequence  of  taxes  is,  that  the  poor  increafe  their 
induftry,  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without 
demanding  more  for  their  labour.  This  is  agreeable  to  wh^t  is 
conftantly  obferved,  that  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not 
extreme,  the  poor  Lbour  mor^,  and  live  better  than  in  years  of 
plenty.  Any  other  material  difadvaotage  which  is  an  equal 
fpur  to  labour  hath  the  like  efFe£t. 

Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Hoi-  . 
land,  all  laboured  under  great  natural  difadvantages.     It  feems 
more  reafonablc  to  afcribe  the  indolence  of  mankii]d  in  hot . 
countries  to  the  general  goodnefs  pf  the  foil  in  thofe  countries, 
which,  without  labour,  fupplies  them  with  the  few  things  which 
arc  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftence,  than  to  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
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For  wherever  people  can  live  without  labour  diey  are  equaDf 
idle.  No  nation  under  the  fun  can  be  more  indolent  than  tius 
Iri(h  have  been»  or  than  many  of  them  are  to  this  day^  and  Sir 
William  Temple  attributes  it  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in 
Ireland  i  as  he  afcribes  the  riches  of  (he  Du(ch  to  the  badqcis  of 
theirs* 

On  the  other  hand,  exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme  neceffitj^ 
deftroy  induftry,  by  engendering  defpair,  and  even  before  diey 
reach  that  pitch  they  raife  theprice  of  labour  and  manu£idures 
in  commodities  of  all  kinds.  But  a  free  ftate^  in  which 
there  is  every  encouragement  to  induftry,  will  better  bear 
heavy  taxes  than  a  defpotic  government*  How  would  the 
Turks  bear  the  taxes  which  the  Dutch  pity  ?  In  England  iiier« 
chants  in  fa^  lend  great  fums  to  the  ftate  on  the  importatipn 
of  their  goods.     Who  would  venture  to  do  this  in  Turkey  ? 

Taxes  may  be  laid  either  upon  what  is  poj/ej/ej^  or  upon  what 
is  confumfd.  Taxes  upon  pofleffions  are  levied  with  little  ex- 
pence,  but  they  have  this  di  fad  vantage,  that  they  require  that 
every  man's  property  be  known.  If  the  owners  regulated  it 
themfelves,  they  would  do  it  falfely  \  and  if  it  was  done  by  the 
tnfpeftion  of  oncers,  there  would  be  9  door  open  to  aU  kinds 
of  oppreflion  and  cruelty.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  were 
unjuft  to  tax  a  perfon  according  to  his  property.  It  ought  to  be 
according  to  his  fiiperfhiity^  or  what  he  can  fpare  from  the 
expences  which  his  ftation  of  life  neceflarily  obliges  him  to. 

The  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  fo  e^fily  afcertained  as  that  of 
a  pcll'iaxy  and  therefore  in  arbitrary  governments  recourfe  is 
often  had  to  it.  But  in  order  to  render  it,  in  any  tolerable 
degree,  equal)  and,  if  the  amount  be  gr^t,  fupportable,  the 
people  muft  be  dafled,  and  their  circumftances  known- 
Taxes  on  confumption  are,  vpon  the  whole,  the  moft  eligible^ 
becaufe  in  this  cafe  no  man  pays  more  than  he  chufes  i  and  the 
conveniences  he  enjoys,  are  an  equivalent  for  what  he  pays* 
Taxes  of  this  ki|id  regula^  and  check  themfelves.  For 
the  increafe  of  the  impofition  is  not  always  found  to  be  an 
increafe  of  the  revenue,  fince  the  dearnefs  of  a  compoodity 
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leflens  the  confumprioii.  In  this  cafe  it  is  of  vaft  confcquencc 
that  the  feller  pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of  the 
expence,  becaufe  he  makes  that  addition  to  the  price  of  his 
goods,  and  with  the  buyer,  particularly  after  fome  time  has 
elapfed  flnce  the  impofition,  it  is  confounded  with  the  price  - 
of  the  commodity,  and  confidered  as  part  of  it.  Befides,  if 
the  buyer  pay  the  tax,  he  is  liable  to  be  fearched,  which  would 
be  intolerable  in  a  free  ftate.  This  method,  however,  only 
deceives  the  people,  making  them  ignorant  of  what  they  con- 
tribute to  theexpences  of  government.  As  the  price  of  living 
is  increafed  by  all  taxes  on  confumption,  men  muft  have  more 
for  their  labour,  and  confequendy  thofe  manufadures  will  comt 
dearer  to  a  foreign  market. 

Sir  James  Stuart  fuppofes  *,  that  the  beft  poffible  tax  would 
be  upon  the  fali  of  every  commodity.  But  this  would  be  a 
check  on  the  transferring  of  property,  which,  in  a  commercial 
ftate,  ought  to  be  made  as  eafy  as  poffible  i  fo  that  it  feems 
better  to  have  refped  either  to  the  pojfejfuin^  or  the  confiimption^ 
of  commodities,  in  the  levying,  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  infpedted  in  a  free  ftate 
the  better.  This  makes  the  excifi  laws  feverely  felt  in  England* 
When  duties  are  paid  upon  importation  only,  it  is  much  the 
eafieft  for  the  country.  With  us,  thefe  taxes  are  called  cuftsms^ 
and  as  they  are  levied,  are  the  moft  injudicious  of  all  our  taxes. 
They  are  a  great  temptation  to  fmuggling,  and  frauds  of  all 
kinds.  The  ftate  never  receives  what  it  ought  \  and  yet  the  fair 
trader,  befides  infinite  trouble  and  vexation,  pays  more^  in  fees, 
to  expedite  his  buiinefs,  than  the  ftate  requires. 

If  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  nation  depend  chiefly  upon  its 
manufaStunSy  it  is  impolitic  to  fubjed  them  to  any  tax.  It 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  propirty  acquired  by  them ;  becaufe 
a  tax  on  the  manufa&ure  itfelf  difcourages  induftry,  and  prevents 
the  acquifition  of  that  wealth  which  alone  can  pay  the  tax.  If 
the  tax  be  laid  on  any  inftrument  employed  in  the  manufadure, 

*  Political  0£«0Miii]r,  yd.  i.  p.  $93* 
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the  tnaiiufaAufer  will  be  em!l>arraflred  in  his  art,  and  be  reduced 
to  inconvenient  methods  of  avoiding  it.  Attd,  ingenend,  if 
ht  cannot  go  to  work  vrithout  thinking  of  the  tax,  and  knowing 
that  he  pays  it  as  a  manufaSlurer^  he  will  often  chufe  to  avoid 
*a  prefent  certain  lofs  by  abandoning  the  profpecft  of  great  future 
gain.  Whereas,  whtn  property,  acquired  by  manufadures  as 
Well  as  in  any  other  way,  is  taxed,  the  grievance  is  remote, 
and  he  knows  that  if  ever  he  be  fubjed  to  pay,  he  will  be 
proportionably  able  to  do  it 

Many  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  any  country  would  beft 
fupport  the  expcnces  of  government  by  laying  all  taxes  on  fome 
one  vifible  objed,  as  land,  or  land  and  houfes.  The  tax  could 
not  jthen  be  evaded,  and  though  it  might  feem  to  aRed  only  one 
objed,  it  might  in  reality  aflfeft  every  article  of  confumption, 
becaufe  they  would  allj  in  Tome  way  or  other,  depend  upon  it. 
If  the  land  alone  be  taxed,  it  muft  proportionably  raife  d)e 
price  of  every  produce  of  the  foil,  as  corn,  cattle,  materials  for 
manufadlures,  &c.  and  confequentlyof /a^^^r  in  general ;  becaufe 
the  labourer  muft  be  fed  and  cloadied  from  the  produce  of  the 
ground;  and  the  proprietor  and  farmer,  by  raifmg  the  price  of 
their  commodity  in  proportion,  would  feel  no  particular  burthen. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  the  tai^  would  ultimately  be 
paid  by  the  confumer^  who  would,  of  courfe,  be  the  moft  able 
to  pay,  and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 

If  all  the  taxes  were  laid  on  houfes,  or  habitations  of  any 
kind,  it  would]  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  it  affcft  all  the 
inhabitants  according  to  their  property,  becaufe  all  perfons  muft 
have  houfes,  and  in  general  would  have  them  in  proportion  to 
their  fortunes.  If  a  few  perfons  fliould  content  themfclves  with 
living  in  a  difreputable  manner,  rn  order  to  avoid  the  tax,  the 
lofs  to  the  ftate  would  not  be  very  great.  They  muft  at  leaft 
eat,  drink,  and  be  cloathed,  and  the  price  of  thofe  neceflaries 
will  be  raifed  by  every  pofBble  mode  of  taxation. 

To  raife  all  taxes  upon  the  land^  or  rather  the  nett  produce 
of  it,  after -the  expences  of  culture  are  dedufted,  is  the  great 
maxim  of  the  French  oeconomifts.      They  fay  that  the  nett 

produce 
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produce  is  the  only  real  wealdi  that  is  annually-  produced,  and 
diat  the.only  poffible  way  of  taxing  this,  in  any  regular  pro- 
portion, is  to  levy  the  tax  diredly  upon  the  produce.  But 
the  produ^  of  land  is  To  various,  that  this  would  make  a 
very  complex  fjrftem,  if  it  was  made  to  ztkQ.  all  who  fliould 
ufe  the  produce,  and  if  any  regard  was  paid  to  its  being  z. 
neeeflkry,  or  a  fuperflutty ;  fo  that  it  will  be  found  more 
expedient  to  lay  the  tax  upon  the  property,  of  which  a 
man  is  poflefled.  And  perhaps  the  only  pra£ticable  method  of 
doing  this  is,  to  tax  his  expenditure^  always  laying  the  greateft 
burthen  on  articles  that  are  leaft  neceflary.  As  to  the  wealth 
which  perfons  hoard,  it  does  not  feem  poffible  fo  con^  at  it 
without  great  opprcffion  5  and  it  may*  be  prefumed  that  whatever 
is  hoarded  by  one  generation,  will  be  difSpated  in  the  next. 

All  the  taxes  irt  China  are  laid  upon  the  land.  Nothing  is 
demanded  of  the  arti(ans  or  merchants  *. 

All  taxes  ihould  aiFe£l  men  in  proportion  to  their  property^ 
and  not  their  rawi,  becaufe  it  is  their  property  only  that  enables 
them  to  pay  taxes.  To  exempt  certain  clafles  of  men,  evidently 
more  able  to  pay  the  tax  than  thofe  who  do  pay  it,  fixes  a  mark 
of  ignominy  on  thofe  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  conftant  feeling 
of  their  degradation,  and  excites  envy  towards  their  fuperiors, 
which  cannot  be  produdUve  of  any  good. 

In  England  the  nobility  and  the  members  of  the  houfc  of 
commons  have  fome  perfonal  privileges,  but  the  taxes  affed 
them  as  much  as  others.  They  have,  indeed,  the  privilege 
of  being  exempt  from  the  poftage  of  letters  ^  but  it  is  on  the  idea 
of  their  correfpondence  having  for  its  objedl  the  concerns  of  the 
puUic.  If  the  members  of  parliament  (hould  venture  to  exempt 
themfelvesfrom  any  conAderable  tax,  the  country  at  large  would 
not  bear  it, 

Nodiing  can  well  be  imagined  more  opprei&ve  than  the  tsilU 
in  France.  It  is  levied  dircftly  upon  men  who,  having  nothing 
but  their  wages  for  their  fubdftence,  without  property,  and 
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without  furniture,  beyond  their  neceflary  utenfils,  cannnotcven 
by  violence  itfelf  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  collector  (who  U 
himfelf  conftrained  to  undertake  to  levy  the  tax)  had  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  four  perfons  in  the  diftri£l,  whole  proportion  of 
the  taille  was  the  greateft,  to  fill  up  all  deficiencies.  Thou^ 
they  might  already  havc^  difcharged  their  own  Qiareof  the  tax, 
they  were  compelled,  by  the  fale  of  their  effeds,  or  even  by 
imprifonment,  to  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  coUeAor,  or  the 
poverty  of  their  countrymen  ♦• 

The  cafe  of  the  country  has  been  too  little  the  objed  of  thoTe 
who  have  impofed  taxes.  Hiey  have  not  ftudied  in  what  man- 
ner to  proportion  the  burden  of  them  to  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  bear  it,  but  have  only  endeavoured  to  get  as  much  aft 
they  could  without  exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  fucb 
a  clamour  as  would  make  it  impoffible  for  them  to  keep  their 
places.  I'hey  have,  therefore,  too  ofun  (pared  the  rich,  whole 
union  was  eafy  and  formidable,  and  p2\ve  opprefled  the  poor, 
who  were  too  numerous,  and  too  much  difperfed,  to  unite  in 
great  bodies,  and  whofe  complaints  the  prince  feldom  hears  of. 

When  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  fupported  by  the  revenue^ 
of  a  country,  and  are  of  courfe  interefted  in  the  continuance  of 
its  burdens,  the  moft  upright  minifters  will  find  it  difficult  to 
afford  it  any  relief.  This  was  fully  experienced  by  Mr.  Turgot. 
All  the  indired  grants  of  former  minifters  were  coniidered  as 
(o  many  rigbiSt  and  many  had  transferred  them  as  real  proper- 
ty. The  united  claims  of  thefe  perfons,  and  intrigues,  over- 
povirered  that  great  man*. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries,  becauie  this  will 
not  tend  to  raife  the  price  of  necefTaries,  and  therefore  will 
only  affed  thofe  who  can  beft  afford  to  pay.  Butftill,  fine* 
many  will  be  lefs  able  to  pay  the  poor,  whofe  labour  fupplied 
their  luxury,  thefe  muft  lofe  their  emplojrment,  oratleaft  change 
it  for  one  that  may  be.lefs  advantageous  to  them. 

*  Life  of  Mr.  Torgot,  p.  is^.  f  Life  of  Mr  Targot|  p.  1S9. 
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It  is  a  maxim  in  all  commercial  flates,  that  taxes  be  laid  h 
as  to  favour  the  exports  as  much  as  poffible9  aiid  to  lay  the  chief 
burden  upon  what  is  importid»  This  encourages  an  application 
to  home-manufadures,  and  navigation.  Taxes  upon  foreign 
commodities  oblige  a  people  to  apply  to  them  themftlves.  I'his 
has  been  the  happy  effed  of  many  taxes  upon  foreign  manufac* 
tures  in  England,  particularly  upon  German  and  Flemitb  linens ; 
and  the  tax  on  French  brandy  hasencreafed  the  fale  of  rum,. 
and  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  our  fouthern  colonies«  But  it 
ihould  be  confidered  that  this  is  taxing  the  whole  community  for 
the  advantage  of  a  part  of  it;  and  unlefs  that  part  be  necefTary 
to  the  whole,  their  benefit  may  be  purchafed  at  too  great  a 
price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  Weft-India  commodities, 
in  the  price  that  individuals  pay  for  them  to  our  planters,  than 
would  be  if  the  importation  of  them  was  free  to  all  the  world, 
it  had  been  better  for  the  country  at  large  if  no  fuch  colonies 
had  been  known,  except  they  fhould  in  fume  other  manner  add 
'  "^N/  to  the  ftrength  and  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  expence  of 
>one  war  on  their  account  will  much  more  than  ovc^rbalance  any 
^vantage  of  that  kind. 

/  Taxes  are  raifed  with  the  leaft  trouble  to  the  government  by 
means  of  famursy  who  advance  the  money  as  it  is  wanted. 
But  as  the  farmers  muft  neceflarily  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
more  than  barqly  refunding  themfclves,  and  certainly  will  not 
do  lefs,  it  is  generally  the  moft  expenfive  methpd  in  the  end, 
and  fooneft  exhaufts  the  people.  Befides,  it  is  always  an  odious 
method  of  taxation.  The  people  cannot  with  any  patience  fee 
the  farmers  growing  rich  at  their  expence.  The  eftablilhment 
of  farmers  of  the  taxes  was  a  great  hurt  to  Rome.  In  a  defpotic 
ftate,  where  the  taxes  are  paid  to  the  king's  officers,  the  people 
are  infinitely  more  happy ;  witnefs  Perfia  and  China.  The  great 
abufes  which  arife  from  the  fyftem  of  taxation  in  France  proceed 
not  from  the  number,  or  the  weight,  of  the  taxes,  but  from  the 
expo)fivf)  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intticate  method  of  levying 

them 
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them ;  by  which  tnduftry  is  difcouraged,  and  agriculture  ren- 
dered  a  beggarly  and  flavifli  employment. 

In  France,  fays  Sir  James  Stewart  *,  the  cotledion  of  taxes 
cofts  the  ftate  no  lefs  than  ten  per  cent,  whereas  in  England  the 
expence  of  coIle£ting  the  excife,  adminiftered  by  commiffioners^ 
who  aA  for  the  public,  and  not  by  farmers  w4io.  ad  for  them-' 
ielves,  does  not  coft  more  than  five  pounds,  twelve  (hillings,  and 
fix-*pence  in  the  hundred. 

^  Polittctl  OEoononij,  vol*  i.  p.  $ix. 
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LECTURE        LXIV. 

Of  Natijmal  Debts*     Origin  of  them.  Want  of  Credit  in  amieni 

States^    and  in  feme  Countries  at  prefent.     Advantages    and 

Difadvantages  of  National  Debts*  Great  Danger  from  them* 
Siniing  Fitnds, 

TO  augment  the  national  fupplies  upon  any  particular 
emergency  beyond  tbeir  annual  produce,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  fome  Rates  to  anticipate  their  revenues,  by  borrowing 
fuiDi  of  money  on  the  credit  of  them.  This  paper  credit^  as  it 
is  called  (from  the  circulation  of  the  government  fecurities  up- 
on paper,  borrowed  fron:i  the  pra£iice  of  merchants)  is  faid  to 
have  had. its  origin  in  Florence,  in  the  year  13249  and  to  have 
been  brought  into  France  from  Italy  after  it  had  been  fuppreflcd 
by  Henry  lY. 

Sir  James  Stewart  gives  the  following  more  particular  account, 
of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  national  debts*.  The  Jews,  ba-* 
nifbedfrom  France  on  account  of  their  extortion  in  the  holy, 
wars,  fled  into  Lombardy,  and  there  invented  the  ufe  of 
bitis  of  exchange^  in  order  Co  draw  their  riches  from  countries  to 
which  they  darft  not  refort  to  bring  them  off.  Thus  bills,  and 
promiiTo^y  notes,  in  various  forms,  came  to  be  ufed  by  all  per- 
foos^  and  even  kings. 

At  firfr  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and  principalities,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fum  of  money  ;  a£king  upon^he  principle  of 
private  credit,  before  government  acquired  that  ftability  which 
is  necciTary  to  eflablifti  a  firm  confidence.  The  fecond  ftep  was 
to  raife  nioney  upon  branches  of  the  taxes  aligned  to  the  lender. 
But  this  n)ethod  was  attended  with  great  abufe  and  oppreffion, 
an(l  at  length  public  credit  aflumed  its  prefent  form.     Money 


♦  political  OEcoAomy,  tol.  i.  p.  353. 
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was  borrowed  upon  determinate  or  perpetual  annuities,  a  fund 
was  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  refunding. of  the  capiul 
was  in  many  caies  left  in  the  option  of  government,  but  was 
never  to  be  demandable  by  the  creditor.  Francis  I.  was  the 
firil  who  contradied  a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  intereft  upon 
the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  at  about  eight  per  cent,  when  legal  in- 
tereft in  England  at  the  fame  tims  was  ten  per  cent  *.  Vol- 
taire fays,  that  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  fterling. 

This  cuftom  of  contrading  national  debts  is  quite  contrary  to 
she  pradice  of  antiquity,  in  which  almoft  all  ftates  made  pro- 
vifion  of  a  public  tnafun  in  time  of  peace  againft  the  neceffities 
of  war ;  for  want  of  which  war  is  now  attended  with  the  in* 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  the  decay  of  commerce.     But  the  ancients 
bad  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  ufe  of  expedients  which 
nothing  but  die  far  greater  fecurity  of  property,  and  greater  fi* 
d^lity  and  honour,  both  in  individuals,  and  in  public  and  private 
focieties,  than  they  ever  knew,  could  make  practicable.    They 
either  could  not  have  borrowed  at  all,  or  upon  fuch  intereft^  that 
the  remedy  would  have  inftantly  been  intolerable.     Whereas 
with  us,  diough  the  future  evils  of  borrowing  may  be  great, 
they  come  on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  fo  long  as  the  in* 
tereft  of  the  borrowed  money  can  be  paid  without  much  diffi* 
culty. 

Credit  was  fo  low  in  France,  and  intereft  fo  high,  that  feven 
millions  borrowed  by  the  late  king  became  a  debt  of  thirty-two 
-  millions  to  the  ftate  f.  While  the  king  of  France  paid  exor- 
bitant intereft  for  the  money  advanced  him,  and  Maximilian 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Moneylifs^  the  Venetians  raifed 
whatever  fums  they  pleafed  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five 
per  cent  §. 

It  feems  not  very  difficult  briefly  to  point  out  the  principal 
advantages  and  difadvanuges  attending  tbpfe  national  debts. 


*  Stewftit's  PoIitictU  OEcoaomf,  tol.  i.  p.  3)7.  f  Ibki.  471. 

§  RobcrlTon't  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  I JS* 
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.  The  capital  advantage  of  them  is»  that  they  aflFord  relief  in  great 
emergencies,  and  may  thereby  give  a  greater  permanency  to 

•  ftateSy  which  in  former  times,  for  want  of  fuch  great  otrcaiional 
refources,  were  liable  to  be  overturned  without  remedy.  And 
if  the  taxes  neceflary  to  pay  the  intereft  of  thefe  debts  be  not 
immoderate,  they  are,  as  was  obferved  before,  of  no  diflervice 
to  a  nation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  reprefented  the  national  debt  as  having  Ac  fame 
operation  with  the  addition  of  fo  much  capital  fiock  to  die 
nation,  encouraging  the  induAry  of  it,  &c.  But  whatever  money 
is  iflued  in  the  form  of  paper  by  the  government,  it  is  firft  de- 
poflted  in  the  form  of  ca(h  by  the  individual.  The  man  who 
|5aysthetax  gives  up  fomucb  of  his  property,  fo  that  itceafesto 
be  productive  to  him,  and  it  is  generally  expended  by  gevernm^nt 
in  army  and  navy  expenccs,  revenue  of  officers,  gratuities,  &c. 
which  yield  no  return.  It  is  lilce  a  man  giving  his  fon  a  fum  of 
money  which  he  expends  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  money* 
no  doubt,  is  employed,  and  thereby  induftry  is  encouraged  ;  but 
it  is  only  that  kind  of  induftry  which  raifes  the  price  of  con- 
fumable  goods.  If  any  man,  or  any  nation,  ihould  give  all 
their  property  in  this  manner,  they  would  certainly  be  im- 

.  poverifhed,  though  thofe  to  whom  their  money  was  transferred 
would  be  gainers. 

Some  pcrfons  have  paradoxically  maintained  that  there  can  be 

.  no  inconvenience  whatever  attending  any  national  debt ;  that 
by  this  means  the  price  of  every  thing  is  indeed  raifed,  but  that 

.  this  affe^ing  ^Uperfons  alike,  they  will  be  as  well  able  to  pay 
the  advanced  prices,  as  they  were  the  lower  ones.  The  fallacy 
of  this  reafoning  may  perhaps  be  moft  eafily  expofed  by  the  fol- 
lowing  ftate  of  the  cafe. 

Let  us  fpppofe  a  fociety  to  confift  of  a  thoufand  labourerS| 
$md  a  thoufand  perfons  juft  able  to  employ  them*  If  this  fo- 
ciety be  loaded  with  any  debt,  and  confequently  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  tax  ;  fince  all  the  labourers  muft  ftill  fubfift,  and  their  em- 
ployers can  give  them  no  more  than  they  do,  fome  f}(  thefe 
muft  become  labourers  themfelves,  to  that  die  price  of  this 

additional 
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additional  libour  ftiall  be  eqwsd  to  the  mmoimt  4>f  the  tax. 

fit  is  hfi6ent^   therefore,    t))at  the  whole   power  of  the  (t^ 

oietj  will  be  exhauiled   when  t\m  thoofand,  who  iirft  eoa- 

•  ployed  thO' labourers,  {hall  be  all  brought  into  the  £ime  ftate 

•  with  them)  and  when  the  price  of  their  lA&uar  fiutl  be  li- 
mited by  the  market  to  which  it  n  brought.  The  tendency  of 
a  public  debt,  therefore,  is  to  encreafe  the  quantity  of  labour 
in  a  country;  and  to  a  certain  degree  this  may  be  fa^oia^ble, 
by  promoting  induftry,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  the 
country  muft  be  diftrefltd. 

'  So  long  as  the  labourers  can  raife  the  price  of  their  la* 
hour,  no  tax  can  hurt  them.  If,  for  inftance,  each  of  them 
-  be  obliged  to  pay  one  (hilling  a  week,  and  their  wages  have 
been  twelve,  they  muft  demand  thirteen  fhillingsf  for  dieir  wages 
inuA  be  fuficient  to  fubfift  them.  But  when  the  wiiges  they 
fnuA  abfohitely  have,  in  order  to  pay  all  the  demands  upon 

•  them,  ^ahnot  be  given,  the  procefs  muft  ceafe* 

We  (ball  always  deceive  ourfelves  when  we  imagine  that 
the  cafe  of  a  country  is,  in  this  refpe£l,  at  all  different  from 
that  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and 
that  though  debts  may  ruin  the  latter,  they  wUl  not  hurt  die 
former.  The  only  difference  is,  that  a  ftate  cannot  be  com* 
pelled  to  pay  its  debts.  But  when  its  credit  is  exhaufted, 
it  will  not  only  be  unable  to  contrad  any  more  debts,  but 
may  not  have  it  in  its  power  even  to  pay  the  intereft  of  thofe  d- 
ready  contracted ;  and  in  that  cafe  muft  ndceflarily  be^xpofed 
to  an  the  inconveniences  attending  the  nunterous  infolvencies 
which  muft  be  occafioned  by  its  own.  And  if  the  infol- 
yency  of  one  great  merchant,  or  banker,  produce  great  diftrefs 
in  a  country,  how  dreadful  muft  be  the  confequence  attend- 
ing the  infdvency  of  fuch  a  nation  as  England.  It  muft  be  fo 
cxtenfive  and  complicated  as  no  politician  can  pretend  to  defcribe 
a  priori. 

The  inconvenience  of  fuch  a  debt  as  the  Englifli  have  now 
contra£lcd,  and  which  they  rather  fcem  difpdfed  to  increafe 
than  diminifh',  is  great,  ^ni  may  be  fatal.  If  foreigners  fliotild 
become  pofleflbrs  of  the  greateft  ftiare  of  our  funds,  wc  are  in 

faa 
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h£k  tributary  to  them^  and  the  difiereoce  is  very  )itde  if  they  t)e 
nRtivee.  For  ftill  the  people  are  debtors  to  another  body  than 
thenlielves,  though  they  may,  in  forne  lefpc^y  have  the  faoK 
intereft.  fiut  the  moft  we  have  to  fear  from  the  accumti* 
ktion  of  the  natiofuil  debt  will  begin  to  be  fielt  when  the  in* 
tereii:  of  it  comes  to  be  fo  great,  that  it  camiot  be*,de- 
frayed  by  the  taxes  which  the  country  is  abk  to'raifis,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  monied  people,  not  with  (landing  their 
intereft  in  keeping  up  (be  nattonal  credit,  will  not  ventttve 
to  lend  any  ibore.  Then  one  of  thefe  two  confequences  maft 
follow,  which  I  fliall  introduce  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume. 
«^  When  the  new  created  funds  for  the  expences  of  the 
^  year  are  not  fubfcribed  to,  or  raife  not  the  money  prcgeflcd ; 
•^  at  the  fame  time  that  the  nation  is  diftrefled  by  a  foreign  in- 
**  v«fiQn,'or  the  like,  and  the  money  is  lying  in  the  Excbe- 
^  qucr  to  diicliarge  the  intereft  of  the  old  debt;  the  mondy 
'<  Oiuft  either  be  feieed  for  the  cmrent  fervice,  and  the  debt  be 
•^  cancelled,  by  the  violation  of  all  nstio^  credit  j  or,  for 
*<  want  of  that  money,  the  nation  beeniaved/' 

What  w«  have  tnoft  to  fear  from  the  accumulatton  of  otir 
national  debt  is  not  perhaps  a  (bdden  bankruptcy,  but  (he 
|;radual  dimimition  of  the  power  of  the  ftace,  in  coi«fequence 
t>f  the  increafe  of  taxes,  which  di/oourage  induftry,  and  make 
it  difficult  to  vend  our  manufadures  abroad.  The  private 
revenue  of  l$ie  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  Dr.  Smith  fays  *, 
is  at  prefent  as  much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  and  their 
ability  to  accumulate  as  nvucb  impaired,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  time  of  the  moft  cxpenfive  war,  had  the  pernicious  fyC^ 
tern  of  funding  never  been  adopted.  The  pradice  of  funding, 
he  fays,  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it. 
The  Itdian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Venice, 
the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  independent 
exiftence,  bare  both  been  enfeebled  by  it.     Spain  feems  to  have 

*  Wetkk  of  llatMoi,  yoI.  iii.  p.  528. 

learned 
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Icsrned  the  praAice  from  tbe  Italian  republics ;  and  (its  taxes 
being  probabl7  lefs  judicious  than  theirs)  it  has  in  proportioii 
toits  nacurai  ftrength  been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debu  of 
Spain  are  of  very  old  (landing.  It  was  deeplj  in  debt  before 
tbe  end  of  the  fixtieenth.  century ,  about  an  hundred  years  be- 
fore  England  owed  a  (hilling.  France^  notwithftanding  its 
natural  refources,  langui(hes  under  an  oppreflive  load  of  tbe 
fame  kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as 
much  en(eebled  by  its  dd>ts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice. 
Is  it  likely  then,  he  adds,  that  in  Great-Britain  alone 
a  pradice^  which  has  either  brought  weaknefs  or  de(b- 
lation  into  «very  other  country^  (hould  prove  altogether  in- 
iiocent  ? 

When  debts  have  been  contra<^d,  and  ^  fund  ap- 
pointed for;  pajring  the  intereft  of  them,  it  is  generally 
contrived  to  be  fo  ample,  as  to  do  (bmething  more  than 
this,  and  the  furplus  is  made  a  fund  for  Jmkmg^  or  pay- 
ing off,  tbe  debt ;  and  is  therefore  called  a  finking  fund. 
And  as  difduirging  the  debt  difcharges  the  intereft  of  the 
debt  at  the  fame  time,  it  nece(rarily  <^rates  in  the  man- 
ner of  compound  intereft,.  and  therefore  will  in  time  annihi- 
late the  debt.*  But  the  temptation  to  apply  this  (inking  fund 
to  other  purpofes  is  fo  great,  that  it  has  been  of  little  u(e  in 
this  country. 

To  facilitate  the  payment  of  thefe  debts,  it  is  cuftomary  widi 
fome  nations  to  borrow  upon  lives,  viz.  either  to  give  the  lender 
an  annuity  for  his  own  life,  or  an  annual  fum  to  a  number  of 
perfons  to  expire  with  the  laft  life.  This  laft  method  is  called  a 
tantim.  Both  thefe  methods  have  fucceeded  better  in  France 
than  with  us. 

Mr.  Poftiethwaite  makes  an  eftimate  of  what  taxes  thefe 
kingdoms  may  be  fuppofed  to  bear,  in  the  following  man«> 
per.  People  who  live  in  plenty,  as  in  England,  may  part  with 
a  tenth  of  their  income  \  but  fo  poor  as  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  general  are,  a  twentieth  to  them  would  be  as  much  as 
atendi  to  the  EnglMh.    By  which,  confidering  the  number 

of 
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of  the  people,  and  their  incomet,  computed  at  a  medium,  he 
puts  the  amount  of  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  three  king* 
doms  annually  at  eight  millions,  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  thoufand  pounds. 

Experience  has  Caught  us  that  we  are  able  to  bear  a  much 
greater  burden  than  this,  or  than  any  perfon,  even  the  moft 
languine  among  us,  had  imagined  we  ever  could  bear ;  our 
national  debt  at  prefent  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  the  intereft  of  which  is  twelve  millions.  How- 
ever, without  naming  any  particular  fum,  if  the  national 
debt  ihould  be  raifed  fo  high  that  the  taxes  will  not  pay  the 
intereft  of  it,  and  at  the  lame  time  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
pences  of  government,  one  or  other  of  the  confequences 
above-mentioned  muft  enfue.  And  in  the  mean  time  our  ma- 
nu&^ures  muft  be  burdened,  and  confequently  our  ability 
to  pay  uxes  muft  be  diminiihed,  by  every  addition  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Inftead  of  paying  off  any  part  of  the  national  debt,  fome 
think  it  would  be  better,  as  foon  as  the  produce  of  any 
tax  would  enable  the  ftate  to  do  it,  to  take  off  fome  of 
the  other  more  burthenfome  taxes,  efpecially  fuch  as  tend 
to  check  manufa^res,  and  thereby  to  diminifh  the  power 
of  acquiring  wealth.  For  if  the  country  grow  more  weal- 
thy, the  debt,  though  nominally  the  fame,  becomes  in 
reality  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  to  difcharge 
it.  Thus  a  perfon  in  a  good  way  of  trade  does  not  alwajrs 
find  it  his  intereft  to  pay  his  debts,  becaufe  he  can  employ 
that  furplus  by  which  he  could  difcharge  them,  to  a  better 
account.  For  it  is  poffible  that  with  an  hundred  pounds,  by 
which  he  might  have  diminiihed  his  debts,  he  may  acquire  a 
thoufand. 

It  can  hardly  be  expend,  however,  that  minifters  of  ftatc 
will  have  the  magnanimity,  or  the  judgment,  to  aA  upon  this 
plan.  Otherwife,  by  adding  to  fome  uxes,  as  thofe  on  land 
and  houfes,  acquired  by  wealth,  and  diminifhing  thofe  on 
manufa^urcs,  by   which  wealth  is  acquired,  a  nation  might 

H  h  become 
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Vicottd  fe  wtahbjr,  as  that  its  dcks  wwld  W  of  litde  confe. 
quence  to  it.  But  till  mankind  an  cmti  of  die  txptnftv# 
felly  of  going  to  war,  it  is  hot  even  dcfirabic  that  nations 
ihouM  have  any  large  furplus  of  wealth  at  the  difpo&l  of 
their  governors;  as  it  would  be  Aire  to  be  fquandefid  in 
feme  mifchievous  projed.  Wife  nations  tfaerefiMrei  not  be- 
ing fuce  of  a  focceffion  of  wi(e  governors,  will  be  oontent 
to  be  juft  a^le  to  pay  the  intereft  of  their  debts,  as  the  only 
ieenrtty  for  peace,  and  indeed  die  only  guard  againft  ^« 
ftrudion. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE      LIV. 

The  Hijhrimi  United  to  atteml  U  wbativir  cvntributis  u  fh§ 
Imfrrrunmnt  of  ufifrl  SciUKi.  Changes  in  th  Faci  of  ibi 
E^rth.  The  AUe  it  B^is  Ohfirmtim  on  tbo  Ah  of  Itafy. 
Changos  with  njpo^  to  the  Firtiiity  of  fexjiral  Countries  i  H 

.  what  they  are  owing.  Rivers  whieh  have  changed  their  Cottrfi. 
H^atever  tends  to  make  ns  better  acquainted  with  HnmaH 
Natwre  to  he  farticmletrlj  estiended  to.  In  what  RefpeSI 
Hiftoty  may  ajfift  us  to  eorrea  the  Errors  of  a  Theory  dtawH 
from  Experience.  Of  National  Chara^fers^  whether  depending 
upon  Climate,  or  other  Caufes.  Varieties  among  Mankind^  in 
their  Moral  Sentiments^  in  the  Make  of  the  Human  Body,  and 
the  different  Difeafes  to  which  Men  haw  been  SubjeSf.  Thi 
eUfferent  Vices  which  have  prevailed  in  different  ages.  An 
Attention  to  Language  recomtkended* 

1HAVE  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the  grand  objeds  of 
attention  to  every  wife  politician,  and  every  fenfible  reader  of 
kiftory  *,  namely  thofe  things  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  happy f 
populous f  znd fecure^' together  with  what  relates  to  the  expencts 
of  government,  and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  further  affifiancey 
to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mutual  connexions  and 
influences.  It  would  be  endU&-t9  point  out  every  ufeful 
obje£l  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hif^ory,  as  there  is  no  brincb 
of  ufeful  knowledge  which  hiftory  will  not  furniib  materials 
for  illufirating  and  extending* 

Modern  mechanics  have  been  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
with  wh^t  the  ancients  had  executed  in  that  way.  Natural 
philofophy  may  yet  receive  great  light  from  the  accounts  which 
many  hiftorians  give  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  different  countries* 
The  principles  of  agronomical  calculation  may  be  farther  af- 
eertained,  and  perfected,  by  means  of  the  hiftory  of  celeftial 
appearances,  fuch  as  eclipfes  and  comets.    And  hints  may  with' 

Hhz  advantage 
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lulvantage  be  taken,  from  the  accounts  ofdifeafes  mentioned  in 
hiftory,  to  improve  the  fcience  of  medicine. 

Some  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  earth 
juftly  challenge  the  attention  of  natural  philofophers^  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  the  Abb^  de  Bos  has  nuule  his  obfervations 
tipon.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  luly  is  warmer  at  prefent  than 
it  Was  in  the  times  of  the  ancients ;  a  remark  which  may  be 
extended  to  other  European  climates,  owing  probably  to  the 
lands  being  cleared  of  wood,  to  the  marflies  being  drained,  and 
the  country  better  peopled  and  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  be  colder  dian  they 
Were  fome  centuries  ago,  andfeas  which  were  open  formerly  are 
not  navigable  now,  on  account  of  their  being  obftruded  by  ice. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that  when  the  form  of 
government  has  deftroyed  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  the  foil  itfeif 
feems  to  become  barren.  Who^  for  inftance,  from  feeing  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Egypt,  Palefline,  Afia  Minor,  fome  parts  of 
Greece,  Africa,  or  Sicily,  would  ever  imagine  that  they  had 
formerly  been  fo  fruitful  as  all  hiftory  demonftrat^-tbem  to 
h^v6  been*  Time  has  alfo  made  a  confiderable  altifration  in  the 
courfe  of  many  great  rivers.  The  courfe  of  the  khine  is  quite 
changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The  river  Oxus  no  longer 
runs  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  fea  has  in  many  places  gained 
upon  the  land,  and  in  other  places  towns  which  were  formerly 
lea-ports  have  now  no  advantage  of  that  kind»  the  fea  having 
removed  to  fuch  a  diflance  from  them« 

The  hands  of  men  have  made  many  confiderable  alterations  in 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Nile,  it  is  faid,  once  loft  itielf  in  the 
fands  of  Lybia,  the  laxartes,  which  formerly  feparated  the  barba- 
rous from  the  civilized  nations  of  Afia,  no  more  empties  itfeif 
into  kny  fea.  Its  waters  have  been  divided  and  diffipated  by  the 
Tartars^  The  draining  of  marflies,  the  clearing  of  woods,  and 
the  multitude  of  canals  in  many  countries,  make  the  face  of  the 
earth  aflume  $i  very  difierent  appearance ;  and  the  fpirit  for 
Improvements  of  all  kinds^  Which  now  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
the  worldi  will,  ho  doubt^  in  tii&e  produce  farther  changes,  of 

which 
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which  we  have  no  idea;  and  the  confequencet  of  thofe  changes 
may  be  what  thofe  who  make  them  may  leaft  of  all  think  of. 

The  only  objed  of  attention  I  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out 
more  particularly  is  thi  knowUdgi  §f  human  naturij  which  may 
be  viewed  in  a  variety  of  lights^  and  to  confiderable  advantage 
in  the  glafs  of  hiftory* 

Experience  and  felf-examination  may  affift  us  in  adjufting 
the  general  theory  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  in  hiftory  alone 
that  we  can  fee  the  ftrength  of  its  powers,  the  connexion  of  its 
principles,  and  the  variety  to  which  individuals  of  the  fpecies 
are  fubjed,  together  with  many  other  particulars,  equally  curious 
and  ufefu)  to  be  known,  by  a  perfon  who  is  defirous  thoroughly 
to  underftand  this  very  important  and  interefling  fubjefi*.' 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to  the  ftrength  of  imagi<» 
nation,  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  if  he 
/ormed  his  judgment  from  fads  within  the  compaft  of  his  owil 
obfervation  only.  If  he  cannot  travel,  he  muft  read  oriental 
hiftory,  before  he  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  it*  In  the  Eaft^ 
even  convulfions  are  frequent  at  the  bare  recital  of  aftory,  or  the 
delivery  of  a  piece  of  eloquence*  The  utmoft  vehemence  in 
a£^ion  is  quite  natural  to  them*  They  exprefi  their  fenfations  by 
cries,  lifting  up  their  arms,  and  the  agitation  of  their  whole 
bodies.  And  geftures  which  outgo  every  poffible  natural 
impulfe,  to  a  degree  which  with  us  would  pafs  for  ridiculous 
and  mad,  are  not,  with  them,  accounted  extravagant.  The 
Mahometan  monks  and  dervifes  whirl  themfelves  round  in  their 
extafies  with  inconceivable  rapidity :  they  even  receive  their 
fultans  with  thefe  convulfions.  Alfo  the  tendernefs  of  the 
orientals  for  the  living  exceeds  our  benevolence,  and  we  are  as 
far  ihort  of  them  in  our  regards  to  th^  dead* 

In  this  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy  we  fhould  be  abfolutely 
ignorant  without  the  help  of  hiftory,  how  deplorably  the  beft 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  may  be  funk  and  fettered  by  fuper- 
ftition.  The  minds  of  almoft  all  the  ancients  were  enflaved  by 
it  to  a  degree  of  which  very  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  juft 
conception.    AD  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  that  of  the  learned 

Greeks 
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Greeks  and  Romtos  leaft  of  all  t xcepted,  was  fuperftitioa  of 
the  moft  abfurd  kind. 

Some  fpecies  of  fupcrftition  rofe  ev«ti  to  a  great  height 
under  the  (bflter  of  chriftiayiity  in  barbarous  ages.  Never 
was  the  folly  of  witchcraft  in  fo  much  credit  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  of  France.  A  magician  condemned  to  be  burned 
declared  on  his  eYamination»  that  there  were  above  thirty 
thoufand  of  th^  fame  profeffion  in  France*  In  the  yea? 
1609,  dx  hundred  focerers  were  condemned  in  thejurifdi^ion  of 
the  parliament  qf  Bourdeaux,  and  moft  of  them  burned.  Tb^ 
famo^scurateL^wisGuaffredi,  burned  at  AiJi  in  the  year  161 1,  had 
publicly  owiM^d  that  he  was  a forcerer,  and  thejudges  believed  him. 

In  fome  refpe^,  hiftory  bids  fairer  fpr  determining  the  coa«» 
ne^ioa  between  different  principles,  dHpofitions,  and  iituations 
of  the  humai^  mind,  than  apy  reafoning  a  priori.  Such  is  ihf 
^hferv^^on  of  Montefquieu,  whether  it  be  true  or  not>  thai 
perfona  very  happy,  or  very  miierable,  are  equally  in<;liiAed  t9 
feverity  )  witn^fs  monk^  and  conquerors. 

If  i(|ory  alfi>  furniflus  aU  that  can  be  faid  upon  the  curious 
fubje^^  €^  4Uitiffnal  cbare&ers^  whatever  bypothefis  we  adopt 
with  re fped  to  th^n^ }  whether  we  plead  for  the  prevailing 
inflMence  of  climate,  or  the  infe<^ion  of  exampk)  and  the  force 
pf  habits  of  loi^  ftanding, 

Xhofe  who  plead  for  the  influence  of  phyficat  caufes^  allege 
the  indolence,  the  langour  of  body,  and  the  fpeculative  turn  of 
mind  which  are  generally  obferved  in  people  of  fouthern  climates^ 
together  with  the  firmnefs  of  bodily  texture,  and  the  groflhels  of 
intellc^  io  people  fituated  far  to  the  north.  They  lay  with 
]\Coi^tefquieu»  that  drunkennefs  prevails  over  the  whole  earth 
In  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  and  moifture  of  the  climale,  and 
that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are  generally  wild  and 
^lo,  as  th^  Gafcons  and  Thraciaas  s  whereas  a  calm  iituation 
lettl^  apd  tranquillizes  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hai^d^  thofe  who  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
variety  which  is  obfervable  in  national  charaAers  from  fixed 
moral  caufes,  or  from  particular  accidents  (vriuch  n^igbt  give 
\  tuTR  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  founders  of  a  ftate,  and  be 

afterwards 
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mfttTwtri$  propagaled  by  example,  as  language  is),  allege  other 
hiftaricat  fads,  as  that  Athens  and  Tbebee  were  fttoated  near 
t^ether,  yet  the  mhabitants  of  thofd  towns  differed  much  in  their 
national  ^ara£ler  j  as  do  the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks,  though 
inhabiting  the  fame  climate.  TraveSers,  however,  do  fay,  that 
OEMuiy  of  the  Greeks,  ps^tkularly  the  Athenians,  ihow  a  great  deal 
of  natural  quickneis  of  apprehenfion,  notwithftanding  the  civil 
difiidvantages  they  labour  under,  difadvantages  enow  to  damp  the 
bri^teft  genius  that  ever  appeared  among  men.  They  fay,  that 
the  people  of  Languedoc  and  Oafcony  are  the  gayeft  peoj^e  in 
France^  whereas  the  Spaniards,  who  are  feparated  from  them 
only  by  the  Pyrenees,  are  as  remarkably  heavy  j  that  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  and  the  Armenrans  in  the  Bail,  have  the  fame  peculiar 
ehara^r  in  all  places,  as  well  as  the  Jefoits,  and  the  Quakers ; 
and  that  the  Spanifh,  Dutch,  and  French  colonies,  though 
iitsated  in  the  iame  or  fimilar  climates^  retain  the  peculiarities 
of  their  refpedive  mother  countries- 
Even  habits  which  depend  very  much  upon  the  conftitution 
of  the  body,  which  is  univerfsdiy  acknowledged  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  climate,  do  by  no  means  correfpond  to  ie« 
Both  die  ancient  and  modem  Germans,  indeed,  were  remarkable 
lor  their  addi£tednefs  to  drinking ;  but  the  Perfians,  who  are 
now  the  moft  sdilmnious  people  in  the  world,  were,  in  ancient 
ttmes,  as  much  the  contrary.  Artaxerxes  reckoned  hirafelf 
foperior  to  his  brother  Cyrus,  becaufe  he  was  a  better  drinker. 
Darius  Hyftafpes  caufed  it  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  that  no 
perfon  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to  recommend 
htmiidf  to  the  fame  people.  The  Mofcovites,  a  very  northern 
nation,  were  as  jealous  as  any  people  in  the  fouth,  before  their 
communicatton  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Englifli,  they  fay, 
haveleaft  of  an  ^niform  national  charader,  on  account  of  dieir 
liberty  and  independence,  which  enables  eyery  man  to  follow 
his  o^rn  humour. 

Thefe,  and  all  the  varieties  obfervable  in  die  human  fpectes^ 
fumiih  tt  moft  pleafiag  objeA  of  attencion  to  a  reader  of  hiftory. 

A  moralift 
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A  iDoralift,  without  the  aid  of  hiftorjr,  which  furniihet  him 
with  more  dxtenfive  obfervations  than  his  own  experience  could 
reach  to,  would  be  too  apt  to  grow  bigotted  to  arbitrary  amd 
fanciful  hypothefes  about  the  divifion  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  about  the  proper  office  of  each  fiiculty,  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  operations.  Several  varieties  in  what  is  called 
the  moral  fenfe,  were  noted  in  the  ledure  upon  the  moral  ufes 
of  hiflory.  To  thefe  I  (hall  now  add,  in  order  to  lead  th^ 
attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  other  varieties  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  which  affed  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
faculties,  that  the  Japanefe  think  futcide  virtuous  when  not 
injurious  to  fociety,  and  the  Chinefe  certainly  think  it  no  fin 
to  expofe  the  children  they  cannot  maintain.  Thefe,  and  the 
diflPerent  degrees  of  value  fet  upon  particular  virtues,  and  tht 
diflferent  degrees  of  horror  conceived  againft  particular  vices,  in 
diflPerent  nations  and  ages,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  a 
philofopher  and  moralift. 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  confider  even  the  varieties  there  are 
in  the  outward  form  of  the  human  fpecies;  fince  it  is  evident 
there  are  fome  things  very  remarkable  in  the  make  of  the  body 
and  turn  of  the  features,  which  we  learn  from  hiftory  has  ever 
been  peculiar  to  certain  nations,  and  by  which  one  may  be 
greatly  aflifted  in  tracing  the  origin  and  migration  of  people.  I 
ihall  mention  a  few  of  ihefe  diiFerences,  with  a  view  to  excite 
you  to  inveftigate  this  fubje<Sl  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  yet 
been  done. 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be  diflPerent  from  the 
Europeans,  and  not  more  in  the  colour  of  their  flcin,  than  in 
the  form  of  their  Ups  and  nofes,  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  the 
ihape  of  their  legs.  Lapland  produces  no  men  taller  than  diree 
cubits,  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nofes  are  difllerent  from  thofe  of  all 
other  people  who  furround  them.  As  Voltaire  fays,  they  feem  to 
be  formed  purpofely  for  the  climate  they  inhabit.  The  pe(^Ie  of 
CaflPraria  are  of  an  olive  colour;  the  people  of  Sophila,  Mont- 
baza,  and  Melinda  are  black,  but  of  a  difllerent  fpectes  from 
thofe  of  Nigritia*    In  the   middle  of   Africa  are  little  men, 

as 
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as  white  as  fnow,  with  faces  like  thofe  of  the  negroes,  and 
roufid  eyes  like  thofe  of  a  partridge.  The  Tartars  and  native 
American<t,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka,  have  thin 
beards.  Du  Halde  fays,  the  very  make  of  the  Chinefe  mouth 
is  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  Europeans,  their  teeth  areplaced 
in  a  different  manner  from  ours,  the  under  row  ftands  out,  and 
fometimes  as  far  as  the  upper  lip,  or,  at  lead  on  the  gum^ 
of  the  under  row,  which  lies  inwards,  fo  that  the  two  gums 
fcarce  ever  meet  together,  like  thofe  of  Europeans. 

Even  the  difeafes  to  which  mankind  have  been  fubjed  in 
diflFerent  ages,  and  to  which  they  are  incident  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  are  a  ftriking  objeS  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian. 
Difeafes  are  mentioned  in  antiquity  which  are  almoft  unknown 
to  modern  medicine,  and  new  difeafes  have  arifen,  and  propa« 
gated  themfelves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  hiftory. 
The  fmall  and  the  great  pox,  which  are  not  fo  much  as 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  deftroy,  it  is  thought,  ten 
or  twelve  parts  of  mankind  every  generation.  The  origin  of 
thefe  difeafes  has  been  the  fubjeA  of  much  controverfy,  and  it 
can  only  be  decided  by  hiftory.  The  leprofy  was  hardly  known 
in  Europe  till  it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  Cnifades, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  diforder  in  thofe  times  is  now  hardly 
credible,  ^^hilip  Auguffus  of  France  bequeathed  one  hundred 
fols  to  each  of  the  two  thoufand  Lazarettoes  in  his  kingdom. 

Matter  of  ufeful  philofophical  fpeculation  may  arife  even  from 
tfaeconfideration  of  the  v/V/i  to  which  mankind  have  been  addided, 
particularly  to  the  prevalence  of  particular  vices  in  certain  coun- 
tries and  the  fucceffion  of  vices  in  different  ages.  Two  centuries 
ago  (as  the  progrefs  of  revenge  is  ingenioufly  traced  in  the  Law 
Trads)  affaffination  was  the  crime  in  faihion  in  Europe,  but  it 
wore  out  by  degrees,  and  made  way  for  a  more  covered,  but  more 
deteftable  method  of  deftrudion  by  poifon.  This  horrid  crime 
was  extremely  faihionable  in  France  and  Italy.  It  vaniflied, 
however,  imperceptibly,  and  was  fucceeded  by  a  lefs  diiho- 
nourablc  method  of  exercifing  revenge,  viz.  by  duelling. 

Laftly, 
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Laftljy  no  (Ailofophcrt  in  reading  htftoiy^  can  pafii  witbdiit 
particular  obfervation  whatever  occurs  with  refpeA  to  tb« 
language  of  different  ages  and  nations*  Every  thing  rdating 
to  their  rife,  progrefe,  and  revolutions,  will  demand  his  attention^ 
being  ufeful  both  in  tracing  the  migratioRS  of  people,  as  was 
obferved  before,  and  in  throwing  light  upon  the  fentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  hunun  mind,  to  which  language  correfponds, 
and  being  thereby  fubfervient,  in  a  variety  of  -ways,  to  many 
philofophical  fpeculaiioos. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE        LXVI. 

Jin  AtUntion  to  Divine  Providence  in  the  ConduSf  $f  Human 
Affairs  recommended.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Obfervations  in  demon-- 
firating  the  Divine  Attributes.  Comparifon  of  this  Proof  with 
that  from  the  Works  of  Nature.  Thefe  Refearches  cleared  from 
the  Charge  of  Prefumption.  Great  Caution  recomminded* 
Methods  and  Maxims  of  proceeding  in  thefe  Inquiries.  Evi* 
40nce  of  the  State  of  the  fVorld  having  been  improved^  and 
Marks  of  its  being  in  a  Progrefs  towards  farther  Improvement : 
confidered  here  only  with  RefpeSi  to  pirfonal  Security  and  perfonal 
Idberty^  The  State  of  perfonal  Security  in  Greece^  Rome^  and 
the  Feudal  Times  of  Europe ,  compared  with  the  State  of  Things 
atprofent.  Number  of  Slaves  in  ancient  Times^  and  during  the 
Prevalm^e  of  the  Feudal  Syfiem* 

TH  £  nobleft  objed^  of  attentioa  to  an  hiftorian^  and  to 
every  perfon  who  conAders  himfelf  as  a  fubjed  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  I  have  referved  for  the  laft  place  \ 
and  that  is,  the  CQndu<2  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  diredioa 
of  human  affairs.  This  is  the  moft  fublime  fubjeiEl  of  con- 
templation that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man.  And,  as  was 
(hewn  in  the  firft  part  of  this  courfe,  has  the  happieft  tendency 
to  infpire  our  hearts  with  the  fenciments  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue. 

Confufed  and  perplexed  as  is  the  profpe£l,  which  hiftory 

exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in  reality,  an  exhibition  of  the 
ways  of  God,  and  jointly  with  the  works  of  nature  (which 
at  iirft  fight,  prefent  a  profpeiSl  equally  confufed  and  per« 
plexed)  leads  us  to  the  knowledj^e  of  his  perfections,  and  of  his 
will. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto,  indeed,  next  to  the  fcriptures,  we  have  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  latter  of  thefe  infiru6lors  for  what  we 
know  of  God.  But  the  time  may  come  when  we  ihall  have  as 
frequent  recourie  to  the  former*  The  principles  of  the  former 
are,  no  doubt,  as  yet,  far  better  underftood ;  fince  by  the 
fucceiSve  obfervations  of  fome  ages  of  mankind,  much  more  of 
uniformicy  has  been  difcovered  amidft  their  feeming  irregu- 
larity* The  chief  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  operations  of 
nature  are  more  fully  expofed  to  our  viCvV.  Every  obfer* 
vation  and  experiment  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  we  pleafe, 
and  to  as  much  advantage  as  we  can  pofTibly  devife ;  whereas 
the  crents  which  take  place  in  confequence  of  the  views  of 
Divine  Providence  happen  but  once,  and  our  knowledge  of 
them,  and  of  all  the  circumftances  which  attended  them  (from 
which  only  we  can  judge  either  of  their  efficient  or  final  caufes) 
are  but  imperfe£tly  tranfmitted  to  us  by  hiftory ;  for  which  rea- 
fon we  fee  little  more  as  yet  than  a  chaos^  and  heap  of  con- 
fufion,  in  the  fcene. 

But  let  not  this  difoourage  us  in  our  refcarches.  What  is 
truly  valuable  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages  is  every  day  cleared 
from  more  and  more  of  tbe  obfcurity  in  which  it  has  been 
involved.  In  confequence  of  which,  the  feries  and  connexion 
of  events  may  be  more  ftri^y  traced,  fo  that  we  may  fay,  the 
plan  of  this  divine  drama  is  opening  more  and  more^  and 
the  grand  cataftrophe  growing  nearer  and  nearer  perpetually* 
^s,  therefore,  this  moft  interefting  fubjed  may  now  be  ftudied 
to  more  advantage  than  it  could  hitherto  have  been  done,  we 
ought  to  give  more  attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
and  endeavour  to  afcertain  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
divine  perfections,  from  confiderations  and  topics  of  argu- 
ment, of  which  little  ufe  has  hitherto  been  made  for  this  pur* 
pofe. 

It  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  prefumptuoHs  in  man  to  attempt 
to  fcan  die  ways  of  God  in  the  condu^  of  human  affairs.  But 
the  fame  objeftion  might  with  equal  jufiice  be  made  to  the 
fiudy  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  frame  of  nature.    Both  me* 

thods 
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thods  are  equally  attempts  to  trace  out  the  perfections  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  by  means  of  different  footfteps  which  he  has 
left  us  of  them,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  one  are  mnch 
morediflinA  than  the  other.  What  Is  the  whole  fcienceof 
phyfiology,  but  an  attempt  to  inveffigate  the  reafons,  or  Ami 
caufes,  of  the  ftru^re  of  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  with 
a  view  to  fee  farther  into  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Divine  Being  manifefted  in  his  works  ?  And  in  fact,  fo  far 
is  this  condud,  in  either  cafe,  from  impiety,  that  it  is  the 
proper  and  the  nobleft  ufe  we  can  maice  of  our  intellc£lual  fa- 
culties, which  is  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God  our  maker, 
by  means  of  obfervations  on  every  part  of  his  works,  or  con- 
dud,  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view, 
and  as  it  were  to  fubjed  to  our  examination,  no  doubt  for  this 
very  purpofe. 

The  greateft  caution  i^,  certainly,  requifite  in  our  refearcfaef 
into  this  fubjed ;  and  very  rafli,  and  unbecoming,  would  it  be 
in  us  to  pronounce,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  Deity  in  any  of  the  events  of  this  lower  world, 
becaufe  we  are  able  to  fee,  and  to  compare,  fo  very  few  of  the 
circumftances  with  which  they  are  conneded*  But  taking  for 
granted  what  we  already  do  know  of  God,  both  from  his  works 
and  from  bis  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in  any  conckifions  we  draw 
from  the  obfervation  of  his  providence.  And  it  cannot  but  be 
a  very  great  fatisfadion  to  a  pious  mind  to  fee  his  faith  in  the 
divine  power  and  wifdom,  which  was  firft  eftablilhed  upon  the 
preceding  foundation,  corroborated  by  obfervations  on  other 
appearances* 

To  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  fureft  manner  in  our  en- 
quiries into  the  condufi  of  Divine  Providence,  we  ought 
to  take  for  granted,  the  do<!trines  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  as  fuggeftcd  from  his  works  and  his  word,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  fair  prefumption  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in 
our  conje6hires,  when  we  fee  a  courfe  of  events  in  the  bif- 
tory  of  the  world  terminating  in  the  fame  benevolent  purpofes. 
And  we  ought  to  hefitate  and  fu(pend  our  judgment  upon  the 

view 
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view  of  any  feemingly  contrary  appearaacea,  watting  the  refull 
of  farther  obHervations. 

This  is  ftridly  analogous  to  the  moft  approved  methods  of 
reafoning,  and  the  ftrifleft  philofophical  inveftigation  |  and 
purfuing  an  univerfally  allowed  maxim  in  the  condud  of 
our  underftanding  in  other  fimilar  cafes«  In  examining  even 
die  works  of  men,  if  we  have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  utM* 
fbrmity  and  confiftency  of  defign  in  thern^  we  are  guided 
in  our  enquiries  into  the  ftru£hire  of  their  parts  by  a  view 
to  this  confiftency,  and  never  conclude  againft  that  Confiftency 
which  the  greater  number  of  appearances  fuggeft  to  us,  from 
the  iirft  view  of  circumftances  not  eafily  reconcilcable  with 
it* 

In  like  manner,  fince,  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  works  of 
God,  we  fee  plain  marks  of  wife  and  kind  intention,  we  never 
think  we  ought  to  give  up  our  belief  of  the  wildom  and  goodneis 
of  God,  becaufe  we  are  not  able  to  fee  how  every  appearance  in 
nature  is  reconcileable  with  them  j  and  if  this  be  our  maxim  in 
the  inveftigation  of  the  works  of  nature,  much  more  ought  it 
to  be  fo  in  fcanning  the  ways  of  God  in  the  courie  of  bis  provi* 
dence }  this  being  a  fubje&  in  itfeif  much  more  obfcure,  and  to 
which  our  faculties,  for  the  reafons  given  above,  are  much 
more  unequal*  Let  an  hiftorian,  therefore,  aUend  to  every 
inftance  of  improvement,  and  a  better  ftate  of  things  being 
brought  about,  by  the  events  which  are  prefented  to  him  in 
biftory,  and  let  him  afcribe  thole  events  to  an  inumUn  in  the 
Divine  Being  to  brmg  about  that  better  ftate  of  things  by  means 
of  thofe  events  ^  and  if  he  cannot  fee  the  fame  benevolent  ten* 
dency  in  all  other  ap|)earances  let  him  remain  in  Aifpenfe  with 
regard  to  them. 

Let  the  perfon,  then,  who  would  trace  the  conduct  of  Di-^ 
vine  Providence,  attend  to  every  advants^e  which  the  prefent 
age  enjoys  above  ancient  times,  and  iee  whether  be  cannot  per- 
ceive marks  of  things  being  in  a  progrefs  towards  a  ftate  of 
greater  perfeiSUon*  Let  him  particularly  attend  to  every  event 
which  conuibutes  to  the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge ; 

and 
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Uid  l^ftly,  let  him  carefullf  obfervc  all  the  evils  which  wtnlrinj 
complain  of,  and  confider  whether  they  be  not  either  remedies 
of  greater  evils,  or,  fuppofing  the  general  cooftitution  of  things 
unalterable,  the  necefiary  means  of  introducing  a  greater  degree 
of  happinefs  than  could  have  been  brought  about  by  any  other 
means  i  at  leaft,  whether  they  be  not,  in  {z&y  fubfervient  to  a 
ftate  of  greater  happinefs.  I  ihall  make  a  few  obfervations  up- 
on each  of  thefe  heads,  in  order  to  affift  you  in  your  farther 
enquiries  into  this  important  fubjeA. 

That  the  ftate  of  the  world  at  prefent>  and  particularly  die 
Hate  of  Europe,  is  vaftiy  preferable  to  what  it  was  in  any  former 
period,  is  evident  from  the  very  £rft  view  of  things.  A  thou- 
fand  circumftances  ibew  how  inferior  the  ancients  were  to  the 
moderns  in  religious  knowledge,  in  fcience  in  general,  in  go- 
vernment, in  laws,  both  the  laws  of  nations,  and  thofe  of  par-* 
ticular  ftates,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  the  conveniences  of  life, 
in  manners,  and  in  confequence  of  all  thefe,  in  bappinsji.  Al- 
oioft  all  thefe  particulars  have  been  demonftrated  in  the  courie 
of  thefe  le&ures,  I  (hall,  therefore,  confine  mylelf,  in  this 
place,  to  two  particulars,  comprehended  under  the  general  fub« 
jed  of  laws  and  government,  in  which  the  fuperiority  of  the 
internal  conftitution  of  modern  ftates  above  thofeof  the  ancients 
will  appear  to  great  advantage,  and  thofe  are,  pnjinud  feeuritf 
and  firfondt  Ubirif^ 

Perfonal  fecurity,  or  a  freedom  firom  violence  and  infiilt,  is 
certainly  the  moft  important  objeA  of  all. civil  government; 
and  it  cannot  be  defirable  to  live,  where  that  is  not  firmly  efia- 
blifhed  i  and  a  very  few  inftances  will  fliew  the  extreme  in- 
security of  ancient  times  in  comparifon  of  the  modern,  and 
particularly  the  prefent  ftate  of  England. 

Wemayjudgeof  the  ftate  of  Greece  in  this  refpefl  by  that 
pafiage  in  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon  quoted  before,  10  which  he 
bumouroufly  {hews  the  advantages  of  poverty,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  riches,  and  by  what  Tacitus  fays,  that  their  tern* 
pies  were  full  of  debtors  and  criminals,  as  churches  and  monaf* 
(eries  ufed  formerly  to  be  in  Popiih  countries, 

Rome, 
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Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  the  moft  interefting 
period  of  m  biftory,  yiz.  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  abounded  with 
robbers;  Salluft  fays,  that  Catiline*8  army  was  much  aug*^ 
mented  by  the  acceffion  of  highwaymen  about  Rome*  Cicero 
obferved,  that  had  Milo  way-laid  ClodiUs  by  night,  it  might 
have. been  imagined  he  had  been  killed  by  highwaymen,  and  that 
the  frequency  of  fuch  accidents  would  have  favoured  the  fup- 
pofition,  though  he  had  thirty  flavet  with  him  compleatly 
armed,  and  accuftomed  to  blood  and  danger.  By  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  poflfeffion  for  two  years  formed  a  prefcription 
for  lamd,  and  of  one  year  for  moveables  j  an  evident  mark  of 
frequent  violences,  when  fuch  a  law  was  neceilary  to  fecure  a 
title  to  property. 

Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  in  no  better  a  fituation, 
in  proportion  to  the  property  they  had.     Hirtius  lays,  that  in 
Caefar's  time  every  man  in   Spain  was  obliged  to  live  in  a 
caftle,  or  walled  town,  for  his  fecurity.     There  are  a  tboufand 
evidences  of  the  vidence  and  infecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.     Every  retainer  to  a  powerful  lord  might 
do  whatever  he  pleafed  with  impunity.    It  was.no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  parcel  of  defperate  fellows,  fuch  as  Robin  Hood 
and  his  companions,   independently    of  any  lord,  to  live   in 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  and  adminiilration  in  being,  without 
ever  being  brought  to  punifhment.     Nay,  fuch  bands  of  rob* 
bers  often  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  reputation.     Kings 
entered  into  treaties  with  them,  and  bought  their  fervice  at  a 
confiderable  price.    The  armies  of  1' dward  III',  confifted  chifHy 
of  fuch  banditti,  and  they    formed  the    beft    part   of  all  the 
armies  then  employed  in  Europe.     In  thofe  times  9vcry  per* 
fon  of  any  eflate   or  property  lived  in  a  kind  of  cafUe  ;  the 
moats  the   flrong  enclofures,  and  the  battlements  about  all 
old  country  featf ,  together  with  many  other  circumflancts,  fbew 
that  they  were  built  more  for  fecurity,  than  for  convenience, 
or  pleafure. 

As  inftances  enow  were  given  of  the  wretchednefs  of  thofc 
times  in  the  le£lure  upon  the   feudal  fyftem,  I  flull  content 

myfcl^ 
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myfelf,  in  this  place,  with  an  extrad  from  Voltaire,  ibewing  the 
fiate  of  Italy  fo  late  as  in  the  fixteenth  century,  which  was  a 
pretty  juft  pidure  of  a  great  part  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  *^  Italy, 
**  furrounded  by  the  arts,  and  in  the  very  bofom  of  peace,  was 
**  deficient  in  refpe£l  of  general  police,  and  had  a  long  time  been 
^*  infefted  with  public  robbers,  like  ahcient  Greece  in  the  moft 
*<  barbarous  times.  Whole  troops  of  armed  banditti  marauded 
••  from  one  province  to  another,  from  the  frontiers  of  Milan  to 
*^  the  farther  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  either  purchafing 
**  a  prote^on  of  the  petty  princes,  or  obliging  them  to  wink 
^  at  their  rapines.  The  papal  fee  could  not  clear  its  dominions 
•«  of  them  till  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Even  after  his  pontificate 
*•  they  appeared  fome  times.  The  exam  pie  of  thefc  frec-bootera 
^  encouraged  private  perfons  to  put  in  practice  the  ihocking 
^  cuftom  of  aflaffination.  The  ufe  of  the  ftiletto  was  but  too 
^  common  in  the  towns,  while  the  country  was  over-run  with 
^  banditti.  Theftudents  of  Padua  ufed  to  knock  people  on 
^  the  head,  as  they  were  pafling  under  the  piazzas  which  run 
**  along  each  fide  of  the  ftreet." 

The  greater  fecurity  of  the  prefent  times,  above  that  of  the  ftate 
of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  is  evident 
from  this  circumftance.  That  which  we  call  treafure  trovt^  or  the 
difcovery  of  concealed  money,  &c,  was  in  former  times  a  con« 
fiderable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  lords  to  whom  the  land  be- 
longed  \  which  {hews  that  it  had  been  much  the  cuftom  to  hide 
things  of  value,  for  fear  of  being  pi  undered  of  them,  and  that  thofe 
who  hid  them  had  been  fo  often  obliged  to  abandon  them«  that  no 
body  knew  where  they  were.  At  prefent  fuch  a  fource  of  revenue 
would  never  be  thought  of,  but  every  thing  that  wz^  foundy  un« 
daimed  by  any  body,  would  be  the  property  of  the  finder. 

-  $0  little  was  the  fecurity  of  property  in  the  feudal  times,  that 
men  were  often  gainers  by  divefting  themfelves  of  it,  and  giving 
it  to  the  church,  of  which  they  held  it  in  fee.  Methods  fiiriilar 
to  this  are  at  this  day  taken  in  Turkey. 

The  hiftory  of  fairs  fumifties  another  argument  for  the  im- 
proved ftate  of  Europe.  They  were  inftituted  when  travelling 
was  unfafe,  an<)  all  property  exppfed  fq  plunder.    However, 

I  i  needy 
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needy  lor4t  and  n^y  fovereigns  confeated  <luit,  ypoa  ccrtaia 
terms,  traders  n>ight  meet  and  exchange  their  c^nnnroditics^ 
without  the  rifqi*e  of  then:  beii^  fe»ed>  and  with  the  privikgs 
9^  ^oing  and  returning  u<)tnolefl;ed«  A  commerce  tfau$  r^f  iAed 
^as  better  tha]i  no  commerce  at  all.  At  prefent,  ho\^fei:ky 
thofe  great  fairs  bav<  litile  advanjage^  except  what  d^ey  derive 
from  cuftom  i  and.  in  countrks  perfectly  civilised  they  lire 
almoft  fallen  intodifufc.  Individuals  travel  with  safe  an4 
fafety^  and  do  bufinefs  ip^  a  maaner  ifiofe  advan^goous  to  cbem^ 
fclves. 

That  there  is  le(s  domc^ic  fl^very  io  the  world  than  formerly 
is  very  evident,  ^notwithftanding  the  late  revival  of  chat  flnKkin^ 
prafiice  ia  the  Weft-  Indies,  ^nd  domeftic  flavery  i$  far  laore 
cruel  and  oppreffive  tha^  any  civil  fubje£lion  whatever }  juft 
as  it  is  mpre  grievous  to  fubmit  lo  a  petty  -prince,  whoCe  do« 
minions  extend  not  beyond  a  fingle  city^  than  to  obey  a  great 
monarch  i  the  fubje£ls  of  ^  petty  prince,  and  t^xe  flaves  of  a 
private  perfon,  being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  their 
mafter. 

The  num|)er  of  flaves  in  ancient  times  is  almoft  incredible  at 
this  day.  Strabo  fays,  that  ten  thoufand  flaves  have  been  often 
fold  in  a  day  for  the  uk  of  the  Komans,  only  in  onejMUticiilar 
place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia.  £unu^  and  Atbeaie  gave  liberty 
to  fixty  thoufand  flaves  in  Sicily,  and  other  immenfe  armies 
were  frequently  raifed  out  of  them.  At  Athenfs,  apd  all  thf 
confiderable  cities  in  Greece,  flaves  were  generally  four  timtSi 
or  even  i;i  a  greater  proportion,  ofiore  numerous  than  the  &«• 
men.  ,    ,, 

The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  jalmofi  all  anci(|>t  natiotia  in 
early  times  were  divided,  could  d\(kr  verjr  little  from  a  bfge 
family,  in  which  one  was  matter,  and  the  reft  flavi&s.  Indeed, 
the  univerfal  odium  into  which  every  name  of  kingly  power  feU 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  ihews  the  cicfe  to  have  been  a5  it  b  here 
reprefented. 

In  the  feud?il  times  in  Europe,  in  which  Oppreffit(>rts  of  all 
kmds  prevailed,  this  was  not  the  Jeaft  evil  ^  the  labouring 
p<»ople,  and  the  aitifans  wtre  as  much  the  prope'  ty  of  the  great 

landholders 
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landholders  as  the  foil  itfelf,  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  at 
this  day  in  Poland.  That  mankind  are  happier  in  this  ,  refped 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  a  profpcft  of  the  farther  increafe  of 
perfonal  fecurity,  and  perfonal  liberty,  in  confequence  of  any 
courfe  of  tVents«  and  fcfpetially  thole  whkh  iavoiir  the  pro- 
pagation of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of  the  chriflian  re- 
ligion in  particular,  mud  be  afcribed  to  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  who  made,  dnd  who  governs  the  'world. 


I  i  2  LECTURE 
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The  gradual  Advancement  of  Religious  Knowledge  to  he  attended  ta^ 
particularly  in  the  Propagation  of  Cbriftianity^  and  the  Circuwh' 
fiances-  attending  the  Reformation*  Obje^ion  to  the  Goodnefs 
of  God  from  the  State  of  War  Mankind  have  generally  heem 
in.  War  has  alwayt  home  a  very  great  Proportion  to  Peau. 
RefleSlions  upon  the  Slain  in  Battle.  How  far  the  Calamties 
of  War  extend.  The  Benefit  accruing  to  Mankind  from  their 
Difpofttion  to  hojiility.  The  particular  Ufe  of  War  Jhown  in 
feveral  Cafes.  Religion^  Liberty^  and  the  Sciences  have  often 
been  promoted  by  War. 

TH  E  order  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  or  the  gradual 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  and  thofe  circum- 
ftances  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  which  have  contributed  to 
its  advancement,  are  very  important  obje£ls  of  attention  to  an 
hiftorian  and  divine,  but  it  is  what  would  be  departing  out  of  mj 
province  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place.  This  fubje£t  has  been 
excellently  treated  by  ihe  late  Biihop  of  Carliile,  in  his  Con- 
Jlderations  on  the  Thiory  of  Religion  5  in  which  perfornumce  he 
has  fliown,  from  the  ftate  of  the  world,  as  coUeded  from  hiftory, 
that  Chrift  came  in  thefulnefs  of  time,  both  when  the  chriftian 
dodrines  were  the  moft  wanted,  and  when  every  thing  was  moft 
favourable  to  their  evidence  and  propagation. 

The  circumftances  of  the  leformation  ought  alfo  to  be  at- 
tended to  with  the  fame  view,  and  it  ought  to  be  confidcred 
that  the  benefit  of  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  confined  to  the  reformed  party.  The  reformation 
was  but  like  a  little  leaven,  which  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
Theflate  of  the  catholic  church  is  prodigioufly  better  than  it  veat 
before  the  cxiftence  of  proteftantifm.     There  are  fewer  abufes 

in 
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in  the  papal  conftitucion  than  formerly  ;  and  popifli  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifli  church, 
have,  in  fad,  thrown  o(F  all  fubjc£tion  to  the  pope.  A  (imilar 
fervice  has  been  done  to  the  church  of  England  by  the  old  pari- 
tans,  and  the  prefent  diflenters. 

Our  greateft  difficulty  in  tracing  ihc  conduct  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  government  of  the  world  arifes  from  the  ftate  of 
woTj  in  which,  upon  the  firft  reading  of  hiftory,  mankind  feem 
to  have  been  almofl  perpetually  engaged. 

This  is  fo  ftriking  a  circumftance  to  the  generality  of  readers 
of  hiftory,  that  it  has  been  afTerted,  that  hiftory  contains  no- 
thing but  a  view  of  the  vices  and  the  mifery  of  mankind. 
To  me,  however,  and,  I  believe,  to  many  others,  this  fubjeft 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  Times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity are  pafTed  over  in  filence  by  all  hiftorians,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  face  of  hiftory  prefents  fo  horrid  an  zfpc£t.  But  if 
any  perfon  will  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  accurately,  he  will 
probably  find,  that  war  has  borne  no  greater  a  proportion  to 
peace  than  ficknefs  has  borne  to  health,  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  human  life.  If,  therefore,  the  difeafes  we  are  fubje£l  to 
(theconftitution  of  our  nature  confidered)  be  upon  the  whole 
falutary,  or  if  that  conftitutlon  whereby  we  are  expofed  to  them 
be  the  beft  upon  the  whole,  fo  that  we  fhould  rather  chufe  to 
be  expofed  to  them  than  not,  no  particular  obje£tion  will  lie  to 
the  condud  of  Providence  on  account  of  the  evils  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  confider  that  the  numbers  ilain  in  battle 
are  abfolutely  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  die 
a  natural  death,  even  in  very  deftrudive  wars,  and  that  the 
plague,  the  fmall-pox,  and  many  other  dfforders,  do  vaftly 
more  execution  than  the  fword  ;  and  befides,  that,  with  refpcSt 
to  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  actually  perifli  in  war,  the  courfe 
of  nature  may  poffibly  have  been  but  little  anticipated  ;  we  fball 
fee  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  provided  pofterity  be  in  any  refped 
better  for  the  war,  the  lives  loft  in  it  were  very  wcD  loft.  Con- 
fidering  what  kind  of  perfons  compofe  the  bulk  of  our  modern 
armies,  it  may,  without  any  hefitation,  be  (aid,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable,  in  po  other  way  could  they  have  done  their  coun- 
try fo  much  fervice* 

lo 
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In  all  fpeculations  of  this  nature,  war  ought  to  bo  coofidered 
as  confined  to  thofc  who  are  Xufferers  by  it.  For  certainlyt 
it  would  be  very  abfurd  to  copfider  all  the  people  of  England,  or 
France,  as  in  a  ftate  6f  war  during  the  period  of  their  late  mutual 
hoftllittes,  when  the  far  greater  p^  of  them  were  very  incoo- 
Aderably  a(Fe£):ed  by  it,  paying  only  a  few  taxes  extraordinary  on 
that  account.  7  his  inconvenience  (to  recur  to  our  former  aUn* 
fion)  is  like  nothing  more  than  a  flight  cold,  a  temporary  bead- 
ach,  or  fuch  pains  as  pafs  every  day  without  any  attention. 

The  nature  and  neccfiity  of  svils  i^  general^  I  fhall  not  under- 
tsOce  to  difcufs,  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  aaotber  fu^eS,  I  (ball 
only  in  this  place,  confider  whether,  allowing  the  neceffity 
of  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in  other  refpeSs^  the  dif« 
pofition  to  hoftilityhas  not,  upon  the  whole^  been  ferviceable 
to  mankind,  and  whether  they  would  not  have  been  iaa  worfe 
fuuation  without  that  diipofition. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  early  ages,  before  maokind 
had  acquired  a  tafte  for  intelle^ual  pleafures,  when  thry  ftudi^d 
npthing  but  the  gratification  of  their  lower  s^ppctitfiiB  l|iey 
would  have  funk  intoaftat^  of  fuch  grois  befttaiitj,  and  have 
abufed  their  bodies  to  fuch  ad£gc«e,  as  would  have  beco  akooft 
inconfiftent  with  the  contini^tnce  of  the  fpeK:ie8,  l)ad  it  not 
been  for  the  falutary  alarms  of  ,war,  which  roufed  the  a^vity, 
apd  excjted  the  ingenuity,   of  men. 

It  is  nothing  but  difficulty  that  can  call  forth  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  our  faculties  i  and  without  a  dread  of  the  greatcft 
impending  evils,  nothing  banging  to  fcieoce,  or  whatever 
re^uices  the  exertion  of  our  intellectual  £K:ultie$,  could  have 
been  carried  on.  Many  of  the  mod  ufeful  arts  in  civil  life^ 
owe  their  origin  to  contrivances  for  defence  or  offenice  in  war« 
**  Men*s  wars  and  treaties,  their  mutual  jealoufy,  and  the  efta- 
^  blifliments  which  they  dcvife  with  a  view  toeach  other,"  fay$ 
^r.  Charlevoix,  ^^  conftitute  more  than  half  the  qc<;iH>^tions  of 
^\  mankind,  and  furnifl)  materials  for  the  greateft  and  moft 
•*  improving  cil^ertions*." 

•  Voyage  to  Ctotdt. 

Mankind 
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Mankiod  (ecm  to  have  required  a  greater  fpur  to  ingenuity 
tbaa  merely  the  pro£peii  of  providing  tbemfelves  with  the 
conv^aicjneks  of  life,  or  they  would  never  have  procured  thofe 
conveniencies.  It  is  not  even  the  betcer  living  of  the  EnglKh 
tbat  ean  induce  the  wild  Iriflx  to  quit  his  native  fiuggifh* 
ne&j  fo  loog  as  he  can  live  in  his  own  poor  way.  What 
then  could  reafoaably  have  been  expelled  of  mankindi  when 
the  grealeft  part  of  them  were  habituated  to  the  fame  way 
of  bfe?  Wfaataxts,  fciences,  or  improvements  of  any  kind, 
OQuM  have  been  expeded  from  them  ?  It  i$  analogous  to  this, 
tkat,  in  common  Ufe,  we  fee  the  fear  of  hell  operating  more 
powerfully  upon  the  fenfual  part  of  mankind,  than  the  profped 
of  aU  the  pleafures  of  virtus,  or  the  hope  of  Heaven. 

With  refpeA  to  thofe  things  with  which  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  either  in  a  private  or  focial  capacity,  are  mod  clofely 
oonqeAed,  aa  religion^  liberty,  and  the  fciences  ;  it  is  an  unde- 
niable faA,  that  they  have  been  chiefly  promoted  by  events 
which)  at  firfl  fight,  appeared  the  mod  difaftrous^ 

There  is  nothing  which  chriilians  of  all  profeflions  dread 
more,  and  more  conftantly  pray  to  be  delivered  frpin  (and  all 
this  juftly)  than  fmficMti$nj  though  all  hiftory  informs  us,  U^» 
ingtncfi^,  aochfftg.has  been  more  favoMrable  to  the  fpread  of 
the  tcneu  of  the  perfecuted  party.  Perfecution  inflames  the 
zeal  of  tbo&  who  are  perfecuted,  and  this  fpreads  as  it  were  by 
ipfedion.  By  dying  in  any  caufe,  a  man  gives  a  ftronger  proof 
than  he  could  in  any  other  way  give,  of  his  own  attachment  to 
if,  and  his  fteady  faith  in  its  principles  and  importance;  a 
circumftance  which  operates  powerfully  on  the  faith  of  others. 
Perfecution  alfo  difperfed  the  profeiTors  of  chrifiianity  in  primi- 
tive times,  whereby  their  do£lrines  were  fpread  into  countries 
whither  they  would  otherwife  have  hardly  reached  at  all,  or  not 
tiU  after  a  much  longer  time. 

Martyrs,  lij^ewife,  in  the  caufe  of  lilerty  have  given  the 
firmeft  eftabliibment  to  it  in  r^ny  country.  This  was  the  cafe  in 
many  of  the  dates  of  Greece.  How  much  did  the  tragical  ends 
of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  operate  towards  the  liberty  of  Rome? 
Nprnberlefs  friends  to  the  fame  glorious  caufe  were  ma^e  in 

.    v^'  Holland 
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Holland  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orangei  who  died  fighting 
for  it,  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  famous  Algernon  Sydney^ 
who  equally  died  a  martyr  to  it,  though  under  the  pretence 
of  law. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may  fee  the  benefit 
indire<5tly  refulting  from  the  wars  in  which  bigotted  princes 
have  been  engaged,  as  they  have  prevented  their  employing  all 
their  power  to  the  extirpation  of  what  they  thought  to  be  binjyi 
and  by  this  means  the  propagation  of  truth  has  been  greatly 
favoured.  The  bifhop  of  Ofmo^  confeflfor  to  Charles  V.  advifed 
him  to  behave  with  generofity  to  his  prifoner  Francis  L  as  the 
only  means  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  and  ex« 
tinguifliing  the  Lutheran  herefy,  which  he  faid  encreafed  ever^ 
day,  and  would  increafe  more,  if  their  differences  continued, 
but  might  eafily  be  deftroyed  if  the  princes  were  united  among 
themfelves  *.  His  brother  Ferdinand  was  obliged  todefer  his  per* 
fecuting  meafures  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks.  And,  to  mention 
one  inftance  more,  Henry  IL  of  France  acknowledged  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  that,  after  the  peace  concluded  between  him 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  it  was  the  defign  of  that  king  to  extin- 
guish the  fmalleft  fpark^f  herefy  in  the  low  countries,  and  to  join 
his  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  to  attack  the  new  fedaries  with 
their  joint  forces  f.  How  thefe  proje^  were  providentially 
defeated,  the  hiftory  of  the  fucceeding  times  will  ihew. 

Though  the  fciences  feem  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  war, 
and,  in  general,  certainly  fufFer  by  it,  the  caufe  of  learning 
hath  cften  been  remarkably  forved  by  it.  Learned  men  flee 
from  the  feat  of  war,  and  thereby  their  knowledge  becomes 
difperfed  into  countries  into  which  they  would  never  have  been 
induced  to  carry  it,  by  any  motive  whatever.  This  happened 
at  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  when  the  learned 
men,  who  had  no  favour  (hown   them  by  their  new  matters. 


•  t?«tufobreV  Hiftoire  dc  It  R^ormatiufi,  rol.  iii.  p.  145. 
t  Tbasni  Hid  Lib.  xt. 
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fled  into  Italy,  and  eftablilhed  Ichqols,  in  which  they  taught 
their  own  literature  for  a  fubfiftence.  Barbarous  nations  gene- 
rally gain  arts,  fciences,  religion,  and  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment^ by  being  conquered  by  a  civilized  nation,  and  they 
have  likewife  often  acquired  them  by  conquering  the  nation 
which  was  pofleflfed  of  them,  inftances  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  fubfequent  obfervatiom  on  the  eflFe6U  of  cmquift^  which 
is  generally  confidered  as  the  laft  and  the  worft  evil  that  can  be. 
fuffered  by  war. 


LECTURE 
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Bimfictal  EffeSls  of  Conquefls  :  made  with  the  moft  Eafe  where 
they  are  the  moft  wanted*  Benefits  accruing  to  barbarous  Nations 
from  conquering  civilized  onesy  or  from  being  conquered  by  them. 
The  JVorld  a  gainer  by  the  Roman  Conquejisy  exemplified  in 
federal  Countries.  Examples  of  Men  doing  more  Good  by  their 
Deaths  than  by  thtir  Lives.  Advantages  refulting  from  the 
Feudal  WarSy  and  from  the  Abufes  of  Popery.  Moral  Maxims 
of  Condu^  deduced  from  our  Obfervation  of  the  Divine  Being 
producing  Good  by  Means  of  Evil, 


THE  cffcfis  of  conquefts  have  often  been  remarkably  happy 
and  not  lefs  fo  to  the  conquered  than  the  conquering 
people.  It  doth  not  appear,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  that  commerce  alone  (if  the  induftry  of  men  could 
have  been  fo  far  rouftd  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on  without 
war)  would  have  promoted  fuch  an  intercourfe  between  different 
nations,  and  have  brought  them  fo  far  acquainted  with  one 
another,  as  wasrequifite  for  curing  their  mutual  prejudices,  for 
improving  their  genius  and  tempers,  and  thereby  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  fufficiently  e?(tenfive  benevolence. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  it  was  war,  and  war  only,  which, 
making  it  impoffible  for  the  Edomites,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Paleftine  toftay  at  home,' forced  them  to  feek  fettlements  on  the 
cpafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  promoted  the  intercourfe  of 
that  part  of  tht  world  with  Greece ;  the  confequcnce  of  which 
was,  the  amazing  improvement  of  that  country,  and  its  making 

a  figure 
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a  figure  wlhcii  w31|  to  th«  end  of  the  workl>  ztti^A  the  adml* ' 
mion  of  inaakind. 

Conquefts  have,  in  general,  been  made  with  the  moA  cafe, 
^hen  the  governflient  of  the  eooquered  people  wrae  groma  very 
corrupt,  and  a  change  of  naafters  was  neceflarjr  for  dIk  good  of 
the  cQuntny.  This  was  reinarkably  Ar  «aie  of  the  Greek 
cfnpire.  The  feveral  provinces  of  it  ipere  opffcfkd  with  exceffivc 
t^xes,  which  made  them  glad  to  laLe  fiielter,  as  it  were,  from 
greater  evii$  under  the  gpifemmeat  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks,  who  had  oec  tbe  luxury,  or  the  wants  of  their  former 
raaftera^ 

W«  fee  l)»e  iMocfit  accruing  to  a  bafbaxoits  nation  from  their 
CQpqwdJf  of  a  civilized  one  in  the  conquefts  wliich  the  Saiaceni 
made  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  wherd)y  they  came 
intop^tfeffion  of  their  fciences;  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  and 
the  feat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars ;  who  immediate!/ 
adopted  the  religion,  and  foon  became  enamoured  of  the  fciences, 
of  the  people  they  had  conquer^^d.  And  no  nation  ever  iubdued 
the  Chiaefe,  without  conforming  to  their  wife  4aws,  cuftom% 
and  maonersy  io  every  refpeA.  The  coaqucft  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  arts,  and 
made  the  Romans  learned  and  polite ;  and  their  conquefts  «>f 
other  nations  contributed  to  civilize  them  as  much. 

There  was  not  perhaps  a  country  conquejed  by  the  Rom^s, 
but  may  be  clearly  ibewn  to  have  been  a  oonfidera^Ie  gainer  bj 
ita  fubje6tioo,  and  by  being  incorporated  into  that  vaft  and 
wonderfully  compacted  fyfiem.  All  Europe  was  in  a  moft 
difbrdered  unctvtlixed  ftate  before  the  Roman  conquefts ;  nor 
doth  it  appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or  more  efFe&ual, 
mediod  could  have  been  found  to  civilize  them. 

Gaul  mani£rflly  found  its  account  in  being  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Before  that  event,  there  were  no  arts  or  commerce 
in  Gaul,  excet>t  at  Marfeilles,  a  colony  of  Greeks;  but  after- 
wards, Arles^  Autun,  Ly^os,  and  Triers  became  flouriihing 
cities.  They  peaceably  enjoyed  their  numicipal  laws,  in, 
fubordtn^tiQn  to  the   regulations   of   the  Romans,  and  they 

were 
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were  animated  by  a  very  extenfive  commerce.  The  like  was 
the  cafe  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations 
conquered  by  the  Romans. 

Polybius  Aippofes  that  Greece  became  more  populous  and 
flourtibing  after  the  eftabliihing  of  the  Ronun  empiVe  in  that 
country,  Syria  was  certainly  never  fo  happy  as  under  the 
Romans ;  and  Strabo  praifes  the  fuperior  policy  of  the  Romans 
with  regard  to  the  finances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  their  former 
monarchs  i  and  no  part  of  adminiftration  is  fo  efleniial  to  the 
happinefs  of  a  people. 

Theeafy  commcinication  which  the  uniformity  of  government 
eftabliihed  through  that  vaft  empire,  favoured  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel  through  all  the  countries  of  which  it  confifted. 
And,  to  conclude,  there  may  perhaps  be  fometbing  in  what  an 
ingenious  author  has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend  the 
genius  of  mankind.  I  fuppofe  he  means  by  fuggeAing  great 
proje^  ;  in  many  refpe^  giving  a  greater  fcope  to  die  faculties 
of  men*s  minds,  and  fupplying  a  great  objed  to  the  imagination. 
And  there  is  certainly  more  of  grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call 
the  fublime,  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  than  die  Grecian,  notwitb- 
ftandmg,  in  almoft  every  other  refped,  the  latter  be  the  more 
agreeable  objed. 

It  judly  ibocks  our  humanity  to  lead  of  thoufands  of  brave 
men  being  cut  oiF  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  go  over  in  our 
imagination  all  the  defolation  and  diilrefs  of  every  kind  which 
warfpreads  through  a  country ;  but  we  ought  to  confider,  what  a 
foundation  for  future  and  general  happinefs  thofe  temporary 
evils  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  laying. 
.We  cannot,  indeed,  always  fee  the  particular  advantages  accruing 
to  a  country  from  thofe  (hocks  that  are  given  to  it ;  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  as  in  thofe  mentioned  above,  it  requires  no  great  pene* 
tradon  to  perceive  them  pretty  diflin£Uy. 

To  mention  a  recent  and  ftriking  inftance  of  this  kind,  but  of  a 
more  private  nature.  Can  we  conceive  it  poffible  that  Jean  Calas 
of  Tbouloufe  could  have  done  a  tenth  part  of  the  fcrvicc  to  his 

country 
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country  by  his  life,  which  it  is  probable  he  has  done  by  his  deaths 
in  the  abhorrence  of  bigotry,  which  his  unjuft  and  tragical  eqd 
has  railed  in  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation,  and  in  af- 
fording a  fubje<ft  for  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be  of  lo 
much  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  religious  liberty  as  that  of  Vol- 
taire's  upon  toleration,  and  other  writings  of  a  fimilar  ten- 
dency ?  1  fliall  now  return  to  examples  of  a  more  general 
nature* 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  the  conftant  wars  of  the 
feudal  princes  laid  a  foundation  for  the  civil  liberty  we  now 
enjoy,  by  obliging  thofe  princes  to  grant  the  people  great 
privileges,  in  return  for  the  fupplies  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
their  wars*  And  thus  evils  of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many 
other  cafes,  have  been  feen,  under  the  government  of  God, 
to  have  been  the  occafion  of  greater  happinefs  than 
could,  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  have  taken  place 
without  them. 

The  intderable  abufes  of  popery  were  the  means  of  exciting 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  fubje<^  of  thofe  abufes,  as  brought  on 
a  quicker  and  more  extenfive  fpread  of  religious  knowledge  than 
would,  probably,  have  taken  place  without  thofe  abufes.  Had 
not  two  or  three  of  the  popes  immediately  before  the  reformation, 
and  particularly  Alexander  VI.  been  fo  abominably  wicked } 
had  not  Julius  II.  been  ambitious  •,  had  not  Leo  X.  been 
profufe  and  extortionate ;  had  not  the  abufe  of  indulgences 
been  fo  fhamelefs,  this  part  of  Europe  might  have  been  but 
little  improved  in  religious  knowledge,  notwithftanding  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  the  invention  of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of 'it,  was. attended  with 
feveral  accidental  advantages.  The  monks  were  fond  of  defert 
places,  which  occafioned  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them,  by 
drawing  a  concourfe  of  people  after  them  5  fo  that  many 
flourifliing  towns  were  built,  in  places  where  we  (hould  leaft  of 
all  exped  them.  A  remarkable  example  of  thi<(  is  Halifax  in 
Yorklhire. 

Popery 
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Popery  conneSed  the  fevicral  parts  of  Europe^  wkkh  was 
in  'danger  of  being .  disjoined  by  the  difiBemberiog  of 
.  the  Roman  empire.  The  fuperftition  of  that  fyftem  pro- 
vided an  afylum  for  the  remains  of  learning  in  thofe  bar- 
barous ages»  and  by  loofening  men's  attachment  to  the 
Grecian  k&s  of  philofophy,  broke  the  progrefe  of  authority 
in  matters  of  fcience ;  thereby  leaving  men  at  liberty  Co  fol- 
low their  own  genius,  without  depriving  them  of  any  benefit 
they  could  receive  from  the  labours  of  ihofe  who  bad  gone 
.  before   them. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  hiftory  fo  calamitous  to 
Europe  in  general  as  tbi  Crujadis,^  af|d  beftdes  the  numbers 
who  loft  their  lives  in  thofe  mad  cxpeditfoas»  they  brought 
back  the  leprofy,  which  deftroyed,.  and  made  wretched^ 
.greater  numbers  at  home.  But  it  fliould  be  confidered  that 
it  w^s  a  great  means  of  eftabliihing  the  liberties  of  the  lower 
orders  of  men,  difperfing  the  wealth,  and  breaking  the  power 
of  the  great  barons,  of  bringing  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
eaftern  world,  and  of  introducing  much  ufeful  knowlcd^ 
in  which  this  part  of  the  world  was  then  greatly  ileficient. 

Upon  the  whole,  fo  evident  is  the  tendency  of  the  moft 
difaftrous  events  which  disfigure  the  £Kse  of  hiftory,  upon 
.our  firft  looking  on  it,  to  bring  about  the  moft  happ^ 
and  defirable  ftate  of  things,  and  fo  fuperlatively  efficacious  is 
their  operation  for  this  purpofe  (or  at  leaft  fo  clofe  is  the  con- 
nexion they  have  with  what  appears,  even  to  us,*  to  be  the 
beft  part  of  the  conftitution  of  things)  that  the  siore  we  ftudy 
the  werk^-of  Providence,  as  well  as  thofe  of  nature,  the  more 
reafon  (hall  we  fee  to  be  fatisfied  with,  and  to  rejoice  in,  all 
the  fair  conclufions  we  can  draw  from  them.  The  more  we 
ftudy  hiftory  in  this  view,  the  more  thoroughly  fliall  we  be 
fatisfied  with  our  fituation  and  connexions,  the  more  will  our 
gratitude  to  the  wife  and  kind  author  of  the  univerfe  be  in«- 
ftamed,  and  the  more  defirous  fliall  we  be  to  promote,  by  our 
condud,  and  by  methods  of  operation  of  which  we  are  able  to 
judge,  that  end,  which  we  perceive  the  Divine  Being  is  pur- 

fuing 
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fuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation  of  which  we  are  not 
always  competent  judges,  and  which,  therefore,  we  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule  of  life.  We  fee 
and  experience  their  happy  effeSs.  But  let  us  acquiefce  in 
the  Dirine  conduf^  when  we  fee  him  producing  the  fame  good 
and  glorious  ends,  by  means  which  are  apt  at  firft  to  alarm  our 
narrow  apprehenfions,  on  account  of  their  feeming  to  hare  a 
contrary  tendency. 
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by  Sir  Thomas  De   la   More.     Hit 

hiftory  alio    written  by  Sir  Henry 

Cary,  179- 
Edward  VI.   his  Diarv,  written  by  bis 

own    hand,    publifhed    by    Burnet, 

179. 
Epit$mestii  hiftory  commended,  124. 
Erat^hiff  And  ytpclltdtrns  h'ftorians 

followed  by  all  cnrooologers,  $8. 
Etbeiward,  or  Elward  Patriiius,  a  Saxon 

hiftorian,  164. 
EvidiMctf  its  value  computed  in  ancient 
'    and  modern  hiftory,   37—38,  ^o. 
11    t        in  the  trial  of  criminals,   309, 

301. 
Europe^  Hiftory  of,  touch  more  intereft- 

ing  from  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century, 

116—119. 
EutfopiusU  Ropan  hiftory,  a  pretty  good 

epitome,  154. 
ExfbaagCy  general  nature  of,  351,  35i» 
Examples f  good  and  bad,  repreieoted  in 
hiftory,  tend  to   ftrengihen  virtuous 
fipntiroents,  1^—1 1. 


Pahian^  Rchert^  hit  Hj/imaruM  Cfw 
c9rdantiM^  173. 

Fabiut  Maximus^  inftance  of  his  ho- 
nourable conduct,  19. 

FaSions^  thtir  rife,  duration,  and  ef- 
fe£h,  4*1,   4a3» 

/Virr/nr,  the  ingenious  and  excellent; 
inftance  of  hisweaknef»,  ii.- 

Fiudal  fyftem,  not  fully  eftabliibed  in 
England  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  279.  In  what  circum- 
ftances  it  acquired  ftrength,  181. 
Violence  and  infecurity  in  thofe 
times,  281.  The  number  of  powers 
>und  inter  efts  ilrugeling  for  fuptrioriiy 
kept  things  tolerably  well  balanced, 


iSj.  Private  confederacies  fupplied 
the  place  of  civil  union,  283,  and 
kaiibt'trraatry  arofe  and  prevailed, 
283,  284  Caufe  of  the  decline  of 
the  feudal  fyftem,  284,  t8$,  289. 
Some  traces  of  it  ftill,  and  general 
obfervationson  iu  progrefs  and  terms- 
nation,  289,  290.  Manners  of  feudal 
times  363,  364. 

FiJbirieSs  valuable  to  a  ftate,  330. 

Ftt%herk€rt^  Sir  Anthony,  author  of  the 
new  Satura  Brgnummy    1 86. 

FUmiwgs^  led  the  way  in  the  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  manufadures,   32 1. 

F/r/a,  a  methodical  and  learned  trea- 
tife,   183. 

Fleury^  Cardinal,  a  foccefsful  ftatefman 
to  a  very  advanced  age,  %^ 

FUrcutimus  Bravcaims^  an  EogliQi  hiiflo- 
rian  in  the  Hth  century,   168. 

Forfji  imnr^  rigorou*  in  Prance,  2^7. 

Ffrtefcme^  Sir  John,  author  of  Df  Lam- 
difus  Legum  Anility    185. 

France^  hiftory  of,  when  it  began  to  be 
interelting,  218. 

Freneb  baubles  and  modes,  in  the  time 
of  Colbert,  coft  England  little  lefs 
than  8op,ooo  pounds  a  year,  35$. 

Froifari^  Sir  Jaba^  an  hiftorian  in  the 
iStta  century,  171. 

Fragalitj^  favourable  to  populaiiooi 
394»  39S* 


Gain  of  a  merchant,  not  always  the  gain 
of  the  country  in  general,  330. 

Gaming^  the  gresteft  incentive  to  pro- 
fligftcv  cf  every  kind,  358. 

Geatralh  ographical  Di€bon«ry,  206. 

Gfaeratuas  of  men,  or  intervals  frorv 
father   to  fon,    their   mean   leogth, 

Gervtaa  ftates,  their  afi€ie.nt  form,  27$, 
276^  Diviiton  of  their  cooquervl 
lands,  276.  Taxes  of  thofe  tiroes, 
277.  Allodial  lands  cooverted  into 
feudal,  270. 

Germany^  when  it  made  a  great  figure, 
219. 

Qerva/t^  an  antiquary  and  hiftorian  in 
the  12th  century,  169. 

Ciaauame^%  hiftory  of  Naples  commend- 
ed, 201 . 

Gildat^  a  Saxon,  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
the  Englifti  nation,   160. 

GUtmviliey  chief  juftice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  U.  author  of  Tradatas  d€  U» 
gibas^  ficc  183. 
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Covtrnmeut^  the  fcieoce  of,  the  moft 
imrorUot  of  all  icieoces,  ii,  atS. 
StUl  io  its  infancy,  ii.  The  well- 
being  of  fociety,  or  the  bappineft  of 
the  people,  iu  only  proper  and  gene- 
ral obje^ii,  la.  The  nature  and 
particular  objects  and  forma  of  civil 
government,  219. 

Co^trnmtmt^  monarchical,  ita  advan- 
tages and  difadvtntages,  with  various 
circumftances  attending  it,a43"^48* 
True  feat  of  power  in  inch  govern- 
ments, ft  49— -170. 

Gtveramiat^  dcmocratical*  its  advan- 
tages, with    various    circamftances, 

149— iS7-     .^        .    ,         .         . 

CtvernmeMtf  armocraticai,  variois  cir- 
cnmftances  of,  157—^61. 

Gtvtrnmtnttf  permanent,  163.  Pre- 
lerved  by  the  balance  of  power,  and 
liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  264— 
266,  and  reverence  for  the  form,  io 
the  body  of  the  people,  2(56 — 268. 

Gavernmtnty  under  any  form,  preferable 
to  anarCi)yor  barbarifm,  272.  Re6ne- 
ment  io  the  ideas  of  a  people  keepa* 
pace  with  their  improvement  in  go- 
vernmem,  174.  The  European 
governments,  and  pariicularly  the 
£ngli(h,  traced  from  their  fird  rodi- 
menis  toiheir  prefent  form,  27$,  &c. 
The  expence  of  government  lupport^ 
ed  by  taxes,  427—434. 

Gnevias  and  Grtatvias^  authors  of  a 
coUedion  of  a  compleat  body  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antionitief,  {$7. 

Greia  fltth^  a  rcpofitoiy  of  court  re- 
cords, 190. 

Grey\  Mentor  i a  Tecbmica^  131. 

Crofe^  Antiquities,  a  paflage  from, 
44#. 

Guicciardiai*%  hiftory  of  luly  com- 
mended, 20 1 9  202. 

Gunp$vjier^  the  invention  of,  has  made 
a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem 
of  war,  217,  403. 


H 

JlaJdimgi9n^%  Life  of  Edward  IV.  179. 

Hale\  ^jA,  Ch.  J.)  obfervationson  a  taw 
of  King  Canute,  69. 

HaUy  Edvfardy  wrote  on  the  #ars  be- 
tween the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lao- 
cafter,  173. 

Banmihat^  power  in  Italy  dreaded  at 
Carthage,  27. 

ffarriaiiia*i  (>ceana,  1 1 , 


Harrii*%  hiftory  of  James  I.  Charles  I. 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  commended, 
180. 

Harrifen't  and  HelUngJbeai^k  Chronicle, 

greatly  cfteemed,  174. 
*harts\  Life  of  Guflavus  Adoiphus  com- 
mended, ftoi. 

HariUy^  do^rine  of  alTociation  o\  ideas, 
commended,  ix. 

Hcgymy  and  method  of  computing  from 
it,  iQ^. 

Hemingfori**  (^ )  Chronicle,  from 
1066  to  1308,  171. 

HcnauliH  abridgment  of  French  hiftory 
commended,  200. 

Hengbam^  Sir  Ralph  de^  chief  juflice  in  " 
the   reign  of  £dw.   I.   bis  Summa^ 
184. 

He  arietta^  Queen  of  Charles  I.  remark 
on  her  reverfe  of  fortune,  28. 

Henrj  V.  his  life  by  T.tus  Ltvios, 
•  79. 

Henryy  archdeacon  of  Huntington,  his 
hiftory  concluding  with  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,    168. 

Henrj'%{Dr.)  Hiftory  of  GreatBriUia» 
Vi. 

Heraldry^  its  origin  and  ofe,  54,  55. 

Hirberr*  (LoniJ  Hittory  of  Henry  VIIL 
170. 

Hereditary  diftindioos  In  a  ftate  unjuft, 
2s8. 

HerediaM\  Hiftory  commended,   153. 

Herediiai^  his  Hiftory  commended,  ^. 
Itscharader,  134.  He  derived  hia 
information  principally  from  oral  tra- 
d'tlon,  36.  • 

Higdem^t  (Ralph)  Polychronicon,  171. 

History,  the  employment  of  allpcr- 

fons,  I,  t. 
.  ules  of;  it  amufes  the  imagi- 

nation and  interefls  the  paflionf ,  3,  $. 
It  improves  the  underOsndmg,  5 — 13. 
It  tendsi  to  ftiengthen  the  lentimema 
of  virtue,  14—22,  eQ>ecially  as  it  ex- 
hibits the  conduct  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  human  affairs,  13,  &c. 

■  tha  fources  of,  34—87. 

■  ufeful  to  young  perfons  without 
previous  qaali6cations  89.  Requi- 
fites  neceffary  or  ulcful  for  tbofe 
who  have  fcientlHc  views  in  the  ftudy 
of  it,  88—122*. 

■  directions  for  facilitating  the 
fludyof,  121—203. 

■  Greek  and  Roman,  with  the 
character  of  the  writers  in  order  of 
time,  134—156. 
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Bifl^rj^  Brit'flit  vriib  Ch«  chira^cr  of 
ihc  writer*,  160,  \6\,  Roinao  wri- 
Xttx  of  %S%\(%  00  til  >  iflaod,    1 62. 

— —  2a:oa»    of     tbi*    UUsd,    163, 

— »  Daoifby  of  ihi»  ifftod»  i6$» 
i6d. 

■  ■  Efigrfh,  p'iocipal    aotbort  of, 

IvoiD  the  conquefl  to  ibc  cod  of  the 
i^tb  ceotory,  167—172.  frotn  the 
begiiraiag  of  tbe  itfib  centuiyto  ihe 
ptefedtumc^  173 — 177.  Pariicaltr 
bvei  Mid  reigos,  178 — 180,  and  otbt;r 
iBcaBk  of  inU)rRi2ticD,   i8i**f99. 

■  ■  of  ocher  naiioos,  with  the  cha- 

ncer of  tbev]ile^^  200—103. 
■■  the  moil   iiT'poitaiH  objects  of 

mttcntion  to  a  retdrr  of,  204 — ^17. 
Ivery  thing  »s  worthj  of  aitcniioa 
which  contrii:Ote&  to  make  •  nation 
happy,  288—393  i  P^  puioua,  394— 
400  ;  and  fccufc,  401 — 402  Some 
Mber    objcAa  muriby  ot  aueotioo, 

443—471. 

■  ■  I     I  the  firfl^  of  our  own  coontry^ 

'we  have  fiom  the  Romani,  59. 
MificriMut^  to  be  preferred  wbo  write  of 

U>c  events   of  their  own  times,  $9. 

j^odero    hidory    beft   nnderftood    a. 

con6derebie  time  after  the  events^ 

60. 
,  Greek  and  Roman,  in  order  of 

time>  with   ther  chara£lcrt,  134— 

S^iDhaU  laws^eoa^ed  in  the  uoib 

ceptury,    161. 
ff:litn^ea(i*»  Chronicle,    greatly    ef- 

teemed^  1 7  4* 
Hamer*s  poems  founded  on  fafl,  41. 
//««««r,  fenfe    of,  cxennpliHed  by   the 

Eail  of  Peurborougby   20. 
H9*ke^%  Roman  bidory  commeoded,  i  $8. 

b)^  obfcrvativn  on  the  king(  of  Rome, 

76. 
B$ra€iy  bis  refined  praifes  of  the  charac- 

ler  of  Angultu5,  7. 
Htrn^  Anditv}^  author  of  the  Mirtoir 

dfjuftue,  184, 
Hovedeu^  Ro^er  de^  author  of  a  hiftory 

of  England,  to  ihc  year  iio?,  169. 
li»V)ardy  Mr.  conUDtodcd,  296. 
Uume%    biftory,     its    charaQer,     17^. 

His  faults  well  pointed  out   by  Dr. 

Toweis,    i;6.      Quoted,  108,  210, 

aa'»   *S0»    iH*  3S7-     J«ft  obfcr^ 

vaiions  ijrom,  ii^    '.S>  41*  ^U  ^09, 

246,  369,  404.     His  dUftrrtaiioo  up« 

on  the  popoloufners  of  andcat  nations 

coisineoded,  397. 


Jac»i\  Law   Diaiootry  conifDcaderf, 

187. 
Ulznefty  the  great  inlet  to  the  moft  dc- 

ftrudive  vices,  357. 
Jeakmly  of  trade,  btjw  it  operates  337. 
j'fff'J    of   Monmoutby    bis    biftory^ 

i6t. 
Imprtfnmeuty  not  defigned  for  paoUk- 

ment,  302. 
Indians  in  North  America,,  their  native 

ftrength  of  mind,  21. 
iMimffhrns  of  Croylaod,  firil  Englilh  hif- 

torian  after  the  conqoeft,   167. 
Inqmijitieuy  tribunal  or,   298. 
ImUreJi  of  mooef,  ^i.  Cau.^etof  high, 

iiid.    On  fixing  the  rate  of,  349. 
y*iJ»,  vicar  of  Tinmoutb,  colledor  of 

Englilh  hiftory  in  the   14th  century^ 

171. 
J»rnauies*%  Hiftory  of  the  Ootha,  1 55, 
Jcnrmals  of  the   Lords  and  CommoM^ 

lately  printed,   191. 
Ifcanus  J9fepb<t   aothor  of  a  poem  en- 
titled Antiocbeis,   178. 
J*J^e$  Ihttuld  have  no  part  in  the  legif- 

lative  or  executive  power,  300. 
T«//d«^  period,  100.     Year,  98. 
JarU$    introduced    into    the    Engliih 

courts  ioL  the  time  of  Alfred,  279. 
ynJHmimM*9  Inftiimes^    157.    Ptnde£lty 


Kaimi't  (Lord^  law  tra£tt,   187,    253, 

commended,   304. 
Kippts^  Dr.  ntemioned.  viii* 
Knight  trramtrj^  ri/c  of,   283. 
Kntgbtow^  Bemrj^  wrote  a  chronicle   ia 

the  1 4th  century,  171. 
KnoviUdgi^  feveral    branches  of,  very 

ufeful,  as  preparatpry  to  the  accurate 

Andy  of  btftory,  89 — 93,  104. 


Labsttr^  the  fonrce  of  wea4ih  and  of 
every  advania^e,  313^  320.  Dt* 
vifion  Q£t  3*$. 

— — —  extrenoe;  brings,  on  vntimcly  old 

,  *p»  399- 

Ladies  iollroaed  by  hiftory*  ii« 

LanJs,  alienation  of  allowed,  288. 

Language,  ufe  of,  4  gnid^  to  an  hif- 
torian,  6y^6€, 

LstiM^ 
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^tiusj  Ml  modejr  cotned  by  them, 

49- 

Law^  Dr.  Btiiof  of  Ctrlifle,  bis  confi- 
derAtioos  on  the  tbcor/  of  rcMgion, 
460. 

Xtftw  y*^s^  orcfml  for  tb«  rnoft  valaable 
purpofM  of  hiftory,   181—187. 

LawBj  the  profefliofl  of,  always  reckoned 
hoooorabte  in  civHixed  4»aDtri«;s,  308. 

luimsy  cottcernifl^  property,  a  fourcc  of 
hiflorictl  4cnowledge,  304—307. 

LaWy  their  mdtiplicitf  in  free  lUtes, 
191.  ShoQld  be  unitorin,  293.  Ob- 
jeft  of  criminal  law,  194,  £98.  Le- 
nity amdreverity  of  laws,  296,  297. 

ijows  and  coftoma,  a  fource  uf  biiluiical 
know  ledge,  66—70. 

VEufani*%  Hillory  of  the  connvils  of 
Pifa,  Conflaace^and  Bafil,   203 

Leprtjy  brought  into  Eutope  by  the 
Crofadea,  133. 

Leti\  Life  of  Sixtoa  V.  comoKnded, 

ftOl. 

Letttrt^  a'phabetical,  when   introduced 

into  iiveral  coantries,  $9. 
Ltnoh  XI.  iofUnce  of  hin  weakoefs^  ti. 
LtKots  XII  •  reply  of,  19. 
Lenoit  XIV.  Vokaire*a  account  o^,  29. 
Libfrtj^  civil  and   political,    defined, 

Libtrty  of  fpeaktng  ud  wntiof:,  impor* 

Cant  to  the  ftate  and  to  indtviduals, 

231,  166. 
tjttkton\  (Loid)  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. 

coMtmeaded,  178. 

■         (S'.r  7bemas)  book  of  tenures, 

oammended,   186. 
Lives  of  £agli(h  writers  by  'everal  ao- 

thors,  199. 
Livf%  Roman  hiftory,  chara^rcf,  1 43. 
Ltturiet  very  hurtful,  256. 
Luxury^  what  kinds  of,  are  hurtful,  354 

—3^7.  Promoted  by  theiargenels  uf 

capital  cities,  3^8. 


M 

Ma€Mutyt  (Mrs.)  mafterly  Hiftory,  176. 

Macbiaveti  Hiftory  of  Florence,  i§, 

Macbtnet  for  fttciliiating  bbonr,  whether 
hnrtfol  (o  population,  3^0. 

AfaJdox^t  PoriDulare  Anglicanum,  197. 

Wtailf9$^  Chronicle  of,   170. 

Mahty  more  bom  than  females,   399. 

Mankind  are  nataraJly  ficlfilh,  feoiual, 
and  lavage,   361. 

ilfairiifr/ of  the  ancients,  361.  and  of 
the  feudal  times,  363,  364. 

Mnnufa^ures  and  coituzicrce,  the  hif- 
tory of,  215—117. 


Afarianrnt  Scotus^  an  hiflariaa  ia  dia 
eleventh  century,  167 

Mary,  Queen,  iw  her  reign  aho««  800 
Piotel'tants  burned;  374.  Jtwa  v^ere 
fpared,  376. 

Matthiv  -of  Weftmlnl'icr^  Rngli^  hif- 
torian  to  1307,  171. 

Ale  Jail tOMS^  5.0. 

Mem9ires  fur  lee  ChinoiF«  431. 

Mica^  inftance  »f  h  a  braving  death,  to. 

Mtddletom\  Lite  of   Cict-ro,    5. 

Millar^  Mr.  on  theKagliihconiikation, 
ctmrr.ended,  176. 

Monarchy y  its  advjnia^s  anddifadvaa- 
tagcs,  243—148 

Mtncrchiet^  £uiopean,  very  different 
from  the  amicm,  i§9.  Their  riit!!, 
ibid.  Their  nobility,  260,  Theliit  go- 
vernments ptrmarent,  ibid.  Fav«ux 
the  female  fex,  161.  Not  proper  for 
very  exteafive  dominion,  26?. 

Msnafticiu  Anglicanum^  in  3  vols,  ftylio, 
by  Sir  WiiJiam  Dngdale  and  Mr« 
Dodfworth,  commetided,  198. 

Momey^  a  reprefcntativc  or  the  coQimodi- 
ties  which  may  be  purchafed  with  it, 
105..^  Two  ihiogft  may  make  an  ai- 
teration  in  its  repiefentative  powers 
the  change  of  the  idea  annexed  <o  •Of 
common  ntme  or  ium,,  105—107. 
and  the  alteratscn '  of  the  proportioa 
between  thei)uaniiiy  of  money,  aaid 
the  commodities  repreieoted  by  it, 
1 08.  lu  proportion  to  commoditiea, 
105—113.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  a  fmall  quantity  of  current 
nnoney  in  a  flate,  345. 

Monty^  value  of,  among  the  Creeks 
and  R<  mans,  taken  from  Arbothnct, 
108,  109.  When  fir  It  ftamped  by  the 
Romanr,  io8.     See  Coins. 

M»ney  \u  quantity  in  circnlaiion^  343, 
Maxims  5;viih  reipeft  to  it,  343— 34^. 
Intercftof,  348— 3CO.  P.per-money, 
550,351      Exchange  o£,  ;5i,  3«;2. 

Moatague^i  (Lady  Woitiey)  Ititera  aAd 
travels,  300,  318 

Montijquieu^  commended,  1©,  5o8. 
Quoted,  209,  23J',  240,  142,  244. 
450>  «5.^»i6'»366,  3<;9,  386. 

Mentksy  lunar  and  folar,  94. 

Mipumentty  a  means  of  prefer vir^  tra- 
ditionr,  45. 

Moorty  one  of  ihcir  prejudices,  lo. 

Mtrals^  profiigacy  of,  in  arbitrary  40. 
vernmeiHs,  247,  248. 

More^t  Utopia,  would  oot  bear  Co  he 
reduced  to  practice,  1 1. 

Mor/'t  Hiftory  of  Edward  V.  elegantly 
defcribed,  179. 

MetfoetyUvity  of  condu^,  different  itom 
the  declared  rcafom,  212,  21 3. 
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K4mn  perpetoite  ihe  memory  of  per* 
Ions  tixj  tafts,  46. 

I^aticnai  debtf,  their  origin  tsd  progreft, 
41!!>  43^>  Their  advanttf(e»  tod  dii- 
•drftnuges,  436 — 439-  Sioki«g  fundi 
for  paying  ihem  off,  440,  441. 

Nmvigaticm  aft,  331,  337. 

Nenntus^  a  Briiifh  hillorian,  \6\, 

Utp^s^  Cerweims,  commended,  140. 

Mitvt9n\  ^Sir  IJ'aac)  mtxim  concerning 
oral  irsdition,  37.  Hit  lagacity  in 
cradng  events  by  circomftances,  63. 
his  Chronology  commended,  7 1 .  The 
vTe  be  made  of  obfervattons  of  the 
pncrjp^n  of  the  equinoxes,  8t. 

HicefUrui  Gregtras^  tn  biftorian  in 
th^  Fourteenth  century,  1 5^. 

Nicetas  jlctminatuSy  begins  his  hiftory 
wheie  Zonaras  ends.  i^§. 

Nubo{f9u\  fingli(h  Hiftorical  Library 
com  mended,  159.  Referred  to,  1 8 1 » 
189,  i9«;. 

l/Mitjj  not  hereditary  10  the  eaftem 
monarchies,  459.       ^ 

Nw^  NarretuM's^  publi(hed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  185. 


Omtht^  37^,  377- 

Oieriiui  yitafit^  a  writer  of  charch  hif* 

tory  in  the  twelfth  century,  78. 
(^  Tejiament  biftcry^  credible,  78.    Of 

ufe  to  Sir  I.  Newton  in  redifying  the 

hniben  chronology,  %€, 
Oral  tradition,   •  vehicle  of  hiftorical 

knowledge,  35,  3^ 
0*der  of  time,  of  the  Greek  and  Romtn 

hiftory,  134— '5^« 


Fafwtingf  of  the  Mexictns  contained  t 

hiftoiy  of  the  nation,, 37. 
Faper-efficfy    a   rep<  Ctory    of   records, 

189. 
Faptri^  belonging  to  the  office  of  Ord- 
nance, where  kept,  1 9^. 
Parlsy  Mattke^y  a   renowned  Englifli 

biftorian  in  the  13th  century,  169. 
Pajca}y  an  inftanceof  hisweaknefs,  *i. 

The  lame  kind  of  weaknefsin  his  lif- 

ter,  ibid. 
Taur^^  Father,  Hiflory  of  the  Council 

of  Trent,  commended,  »o3. 
Faulas  DiaccHMty  an  biftorian  in  lh«  9th 

gentory,  15$. 


Fe/opone/tan  war,  afibrds  a  leCfon  to  the 
Engliih,  214. 

Feripds  in  hiflory  worthy  of  coatem- 
plation,  II 5— ««7. 

Ptrfecuti§My  ruinous  to  trade  and  com* 
merce,  334.  Benefits  rejulting  from 
it,  4«3t  4^4. 

FfterhrfiMgh,  Earl  of,  an  infttnce  of  hi* 
fenfe  of  honour,  ao. 

Fitrarcb^  Memoirs  of,  commended,  102. 

Fbilip  of  Macedon,  maxim  of,  18,  19. 

PbiUftpbj  has  in  inBuence  on  the  hsp- 
pinefa  of  fociety,  385,  386.  The 
knowledge  of  it  ufeful  in  Undying 
biltorT>  90. 

F/if/drc/*s  Lives,  cooimeoded,  140. 

TWmr,  hiftorical,  41.  of  Homer  fonsded 
on  fi&j  ibid, 

Ftlandy  the  word  conftitated  ariftocracy, . 
159. 

Ptlitene/i,  whit?  361,  $51. 

Pilitemefi,  in  a  ft  ate,  ^6u  The  aacientt 
defe^ive  in,  361,  362,  366.  Rife 
and  progrels  of  modem  politenefa, 
J63— 36;;. 

PclybiMj\  Hiftory  commended,  144, 14$. 

Peor^  public  maintenance  of,  13$,   ajtf. 

Foptrjy  attended  with  accidenul  advan- 
tages, 459. 

Pope*t  remark  on  learning,  i  $. 

Fcpulationy  circumftances  favourable  to, 
387—^394.  Increafe  or  decreafe  of 
mankind  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
396.  How  to  compute  the  nnmber 
of  inhabitants,  399.  Extreme  popu- 
lation, 398. 

P«rter\  Sir  James,  obfervatiooa  on  the 
Turks  quoted,  37 1,  375. 

PifiUth^aite^  quoted,  311,  340. 

Po^uuTy  legiflative,  of  the  Saxons,  179. 

— — —  of  judging,  muft  be  feparate 
from  the  legiflative  and  executive 
power,  140. 

■  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 

mons, 264,  26$. 

Preccffion  of  the  equinoxes,  of  ufe  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newioo  in  corre^ing  ancient 
chronology,  81—87. 

Pri€e^  Dr.  on  the  number  of  deaths,  400. 
I   of  com  mod  ties,  on  what  it  de- 
pends, 34»»  343-         ^     , 

Printingy  the  invention  of,  the  means  of 
diffufing  knowledge,  213. 

Priery  Richard,  of  Hexham,  colleded 
King  St ephen\  memoirs,  178. 

PrHlamations,  Royal,  preftrved  in  the 
library  of  the  antiquarian  (ociety,  188. 

Prtctpimsy  an  hiftorian,  flouiiftied  A.  D. 
501,  155. 

Prtpertj,  on  difpofing  of,  133,  134* 

i^i  «/>cii/«ri  of  criminals,  299^  300. 
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under  Tiberius  and  Nero,  thao  under 

Tiijaa  mid  ih€  Atmpinf^  ^7. 
Prynnit^*  abridgsoeot  of  the  (Ysf  u(tft,  1^1 . 
Public  ioOruaionf  the  whole  fociecy  m- 

tertAed  io«  23%. 
PfpipfmeMtt  (houUl  be   f^ob  ti  inlpire 

terror,  tpS 
PyrrJiMi^  cuarerfttiap  Tftiih  CjmeM,  30. 


^^tMs  Cmrthtj  ^e  charadter  of  hit 
aiftory«  139. 


Biger  Cifirenfii,  an  EngWih  hiaorian  ia 

the  14th  century,  170. 
RinfOH  empire,  a  worthy  objea  ofcon- 

tcmpUtoo,  ai;.    Capital  defeat  in 

iu  conUuutlon,  140.    Never  a  pro* 

per  monarchy,  \6\. 
R9man   hiftory,  oid   chronology  of,  y^, 

Romaw  and  Grtck  btftoriant  in  order  of 

time,  134,  157. 
R$maM  poticy  in  war,  4I3»  4^4-    Their 

difcipline  admirable,  419. 
R$mmm  writert  of  the  affairt  of  Britain. 

162. 
Rofsy  j9hH^  Englifli  hiftoriao,  lyt. 
Rymer*9  Fotdera,    an    immenfe   work, 

190. 


RanJti/^y  Sir  Thomat,  embaflfy  to  the 
ennperor  of  Ruflta,  1 89 

Rapin\  HiOory  of  England,  commeod- 
ed,  175. 

Raftal\  William,  colleaioQ  of  tb«  (la- 
tuiet,  with  the  continuation,  191. 

Receifft  office^  190. 

ReetrJjy  Hnglifh,  where  prefcrved,  1 88— 
191,  of  the  court  of  chancery,  i93« 
194. 

■  of  the  coTTft  of  exchequer, 

ikiJ.    Of  the  courts  of  king*t- bench 
and  common-pleat,  I9Z.' 

BtfermatUMy  from  fiop^iy,  of  evtenfiue 
advantage,  460* 

RehgiiWy  its  in6|?^nAafl  «n  civiJ  fociety, 
3(7-^^9.  AdvaougeR  derived  from 
chriflianity  iit  Enrppc,  3^9^  Abufes 
oi  religion,  370"»-'377-  ConneJiion 
«if  monies  of  rcJigitai  with  fornM  of 
gavetoment,  377,  378.  Civil  efta- 
biilhrneott  of  religion,  379—384. 

— «*•— •  eftabl.fhcd,  \n  (reland,  that  of 
ibc  xnioority,  38(2. 

Reprefentativts  in  llaiet,  their  qoalifi* 
cations,  255,  256. 

Republican  governments,  virtue  andpub- 
'lie  fpirit  their  oMeifary  fupportt,  251, 
2^1.  In  them  exorbitaut  riches  and 
power  daogtroaa,  »$!»  Offices  of 
trnfl  and  power  (hould  be  held  by  ro- 
tation, 253.  Where  great  numbfrs 
are  concerned,  reprefeotatives  (hould 
be  chofen,  2$$.  ,ifho  fhould  be  men 

'  of  proprrty  and  repnCed  under  (land- 
ing,  z^6. 
Rrtu4r4s  for  fc  vipet,  grc^,  figns  of  the 

decline  of  the  ttate,  151. 
Mice^  Cultiva^ton  of,  favourable  to  po- 
pulation, 389. 
M^bertJmX    Or.    tiiftocy  of    Scotland 
aomrr ended,  177,  221.     His  HiiUry 
of  Charles  V.  aoi,  301. 


S 


8alUft\    chandler  and    biftory,   147, 

148* 
Bawt$ede$^  their  ignorance,  9. 
Sanduaries  for  criminals  in.It^ly,  361, 
$ax9  iSrammaticuiy  a  Datrifh  bihoriap, 

166. 
SaxoM  Chronjcle,  163. 
''   ■  ■  flaws  and  coins,  153. 
—  times  in  our  ifland^   hiftory   of, 

163—165. 
Security y   the    proper  ufe   of   focrety, 

229. 
S4*Mffty  of  a  nation  ;  by  natural  ram- 
parts, 4b 2.     Skill  in  the  art  of  w$f^ 

402—414.     Coyrage,  414. 
SfmJ'e  of  the  people,  a  real   check  qn 

p»b(t€  meaCiret,  265,  266. 
Shame^  the  fear  of,  a  powerful   inflru- 

ment  of  government,  24^. 
9^/7V^*s  Tpa^cls  in  Italy  quoted,  301. 
^ephiFd^%  traatife  of  coi-poraiiooB,  fra- 

ternitifi,  and  guilds,  189. 
Sifriugtam't  treatife  De  AngUr^m  gfn» 

til  trigini^    1 64. 
Si^m^  King  5>f,  ignorant  of  hiHory,  13. 
Simeon  Dunelmenfts^  an  Engliihhifloii^a, 

in  th**  12th  century,  168. 
Sixtmt  V.  role  from  a  low   beginniqg, 

16. 
Slave-trade^  319,  320. 
^«siM's  Wealth  of    Nations,   viii.  333. 

381,   398.     Extract  from   it,   315, 

Society^  confequencet  of  its'  ft^urifhtjig 
ftste,  354 — 359.  Oth<r  objects  or 
attention  lit  lociety,  besides  gcvcrn- 
mrnt,  religion,  Itws,  aruj  and  conj- 
mcrcc,  360,  &c. 

Scrcertrsy  fix  humored  condemned  in 
France  in  the  year  1609,  446. 

L  1  Spain,, 
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Spaiu^  IfiHofj  «f,  whea  it  beg«a  to  be 

iotereftingf  117. 
Speei't  CbroaJdc  coromeoded,  1 74. 
Sfteiman*^  C«eati)'e  of  laod«  tnd  tcnaret 

by  knigbtt  Icrvice  io  Englaod,    1S6. 
■  colledi'  n  of  ibe  Uwi  before 

MtgoaChAfftA,  190. 
Sffbirty  tbe  firlt,  probably  inveated  for 

Cbc  uTc  of  the  Argoluol^  83. 
Statf/mtm^  tncir  groeral  chartder,  17 1 . 

Public  bufbefa  ffallj  doo«  by  a  :cw, 

270. 
S.a.'ham^  Ni(h$Us^  the  6rft  wHoabtiJg- 

cd  ihe  Ripfrtt,  iS^. 
$tevfa$t\  Sirjaauty  EfTay  00  thecoo- 

ftitmioD  of  EoglaoJy  i86* 
I  Political  Oecoooinyy  341,  34J, 

344>  395»  434,  4j6. 
^^•w,  7*i&*»  correaed   Rcyoe  Wolf't 

Chronicle,  174. 
^/iir/*ft  chronological  tables,  |2$. 
StucefiiUy  A  fixed  law  o^  io  rooqarchiea. 

important,  146,  x6t. 
Smit$Btms*%  Utcs  of  the  twelve  Ccfkrs, 

151. 
Sulkvan't  Law  Ledores,  vi.  17^,  187. 
Superftititn^  found  in  both  good  and  bad 

men,  12. 
^wr»«  Jg9uu^  A  Danifli  hiftoraaa,  iJ6i6. 


^•Uratin  and  ptriecntioay  374,  376, 

381. 
Ttrtmrs^  tbe  only  proper  ofe  of,  361. 
?Wn<r,  repofitory    tor    records,    191, 

192. 
^tmert^  Df  baa  well  poimed  oot  (boM 

great  fiulta  in  Home'*  Hiftory,  176. 
TraJihtaf,   preferved  by   Poems,  42, 

Moamneota,    45»    lirtcriptioo^    44. 

Names,  tit  J.    National  cooncils  «^- 

Symbols  46. 
Treatia^  recited  before  large  afTembfies, 

37.     How  the  Indians  in  North  Ame- 

rica  retain  the  arttcka  of  treatica,  ri. 
rWfl/r  of  caufcalboeld  be  pirf)lic,299. 
Trivet^  Nub»Ui^  an  hiltori&n  tn   the 

i4!hceocnry,  170. 
TKrrmwe^  Maiihal,  boooarable  inftnncc 

Tmrgt^  Mr.  quoted,    234,  «59-    *• 

Life  quoted,  377*  37^  3'^«»  43*- 
Tjrammj^  ablblBie,  where  the  regiflative 

and  cxccative  power  aie  united  in  the 

fame  perlbos,  240. 
Tytlfft   bnnhcfifiBoe  and  inexpedient, 

383—384. 


7acit0j*B  Annali  and  Hiftory  conynead- 

ed,i5i,  is«. 
TMlAatHfCMe/s  of  old  age  favoarable  to 

tbe  propagation  of  knowledge,  36. 
TatMtrU  Notitia  Moaaftica  commend- 
ed, 198. 
Tar/0r/,  fuperftitiooa,  22. 
7axtSy   how  they  operate,  4*7.     On 

what  thev  Ihould  be  laid,  428— 43<* 

The  tmifU  in  Prance  very  oppreffive. 

431.     Parmert  of  taxes,   413. 
TempU\  Sir  JV.  accoaot  of  William 

the   Conqoeror*a  reign    and     policy 

commended,  178. 
Temptrafy  remedies  for  incooTenieoces 

better  than  perpetaitiea,  233. 
7b»aiims^%  Hiftory  of  his    own  times 

commended,  201,  202. 
7bM€ydides\  Hiftory    commended,   5, 

136. 
Ttbcrius^  flattered  by  Velleiot  Pater- 

colus,  7. 
7inJatt  notes   to    Rapio,  and  conti- 

noation  of  it  to  the  reign  of  Geo.  H. 

»75- 
Tilts  and  Tottrnaments^  284. 
7V/«/,  the  emperor,  an  inftancc  of  hit 

greatnefii  of  mind,  19, 


VmUmmU  Mr.  by  meaaa  of  medals  has 

given  as  an  entire  chroakle  of  the 

Mogt  of  Syria,  4f  •       .  ^    . 

ytUeimt   Fmttrcuks\    epitome  ol    the 

Roman  hiftory,  7,  i$i. 
Vtrfiegam\  reftitatioa  of  decayed  to- 

telligence  in  antiqnities,  164- 
yerM     makes   hiftory     entertaining* 

201.  . 

ViSvr  AwMitfU^  an  inftance  of  his  dif- 

gttft  at  having  chaaged  hit  fitaatioo, 

.29. 
VintgaCt  Hiftory  of  California  quoted, 

371. 
Firgi N  rtSutd   praifea   of    Asgvftitt, 

f^irgil^  l^oljitte^  hit  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, 173. 

Firtmiut  imprefiioas  how  they  are  made 
upon  tbe  mind,  14. 

Uuivirfal  Hiftory,  ijy. 

^•itmre^  partial  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  the 
glory  of  Prance,  7,  to.  Ezuada 
lvom>  210,  282,  325,  3SI,  3«4»  374^ 
4*1. 

F»Uairt'%  General  Hiftory  catertaimog, 
201. 

Ftjagis  of  Anfon  and  Cook  iatereftiagy 
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J^citr  of  battky  aSj. 
Wa^miham^  Thfmmiy  Eoslifli  hilloriao, 
.  io  tM  isth  century,  172. 
IVars^  civil,  often  conduaed  with  pe- 

coliar  fsTagenefi,  and  the  reafon  of 

it,  411. 
— *— ,  none  joftifiable  bat  defenfive,  41$. 
— —  and  perfecBtiottt  ordered  by  Divine 

Providence  to  promote  the  good  of 

mankind,  461—471. 
WatJ$n\  Dr.  Hlftory  of  Philip  IL  and 

III.  ftoa. 
Wt^knejt  of  homan  natvre,  ioftancet  of 

it  in  Pafcal,  11  \  and  others,  ai. 
Whtart  on  hiftory,  133,  %q%. 
Wikity  7bma/f  £nglifli  biftoriaa  in  the 

1 4th  century,  170. 
William  the   Conqaeror,  had  a  very 

greit  revenae,  iia*.    Hit  Life,    \!j 

William  of  Poiaiers,  178. 
fFiUiam  of  Malmibary*s  De  g^is  regum 

Anghrw^  commended,  168. 
William  of  Newberry,  an  Engliih  hif- 

torian  in  the  nth  century^  169. 
Witchcraft^   formerly    in   credit     ia 

France,  446. 
Wittbes^  above  a  hundred  thoofand  con- 
demned to  die  by  chriftian  tribuoali, 

37  «• 
Wowten,  how  treated,  354—36^. 
Wtoi't^  Jimtbtny^  Hiftory  and  Aodqiii- 

tiea  of  the  Univeriity  of  Oxford,  199. 


Wtrmit\   OUutf  Literatnra  Ronict, 
and  Monumentt  Danica,  166. 
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Xem»phM\  Hiftory,  its  chtraAer,  137, 

138. 
JGmfMt^  Cardinal,  rofe  from  t  low  be" 

ginning,  i8. 


Tlfor^  Julian,  98.    Amended  by  Pope 

Gregory,  XIII.  ibid. 
— «•,  Mahometan,  99. 
Tlfar  booka,  ten  volnmea   o^  printed 

by  fabficription    in  the  year  1679, 

186. 
JTeert^  different  people  made  to  begin 

at  different  times,  94. 
——  aboQt  A.  D.  360,   began  to  be 

reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Chrift, 

95. 


Zinarasy  an  biftoriaa  In  the  iith  cen- 
tury, 154. 
Zgfimiuy  an  hiftorita  ia  the  ^tb  cea* 
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